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SYSTEM OP TBA3SrSIilTERATIOM-. 

The system of transliteration followed in this Journal for Sanskrit and Kanarese, (and, for tke 
sake of nniformity, submitted for adoption, as far as possible, in tbe case of other languages), — except 
of modem Hindii pei’sonal names, in which absolute purism is undesirable, and in respect 
cf a few Anglicised corruptions of names of places, sanctioned by long usage, — is this : — 


Sanskrit. 

Kanarese. 

Transliteration. 

Sanskrit. 


Kanarese. 

Transliteration. 

3T 


a 



Sd 


STT 






jha 
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f£| 
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3? 



iia 
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H* 



ta 


CTO 
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3* 


Tsf 

tha 
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fi 




da 



ri 
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shjd 
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or 



na 
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er 



ta 
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da 
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ai 
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dha 
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na 
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g? 

au 



23 

pa 

Visarga 

Visarga 
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qr 



pba 

Jihvdmuliya, or old"J 




80 

ba 

Visarga before ^ > — 
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H* 



bha 

and ^ ' 

) 





ma 

VpadJimdniya, 

or "I 




odO 

ya 

old Visarga 

be- J. — 

h 



•d 

ra 

foi*e ^ and 







Anusvdra 

Anusvdra 

ih 



eo 

?.‘a 

Anundsihd 
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la 


=5* 

ka 

oS 



la 


SO 

kha 
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ea 

la 
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ga 
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oi 

va 



gha 

IT 
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sa 
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S3 

na 




sba 



cha 



73 

sa 

w . 


ohha 
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Co 

ha 


A single hyphen is used to separate words in composition, as far as it is desirable to divide 
them. It will readily be seen where the single hyphen is only used in the ordinary way, at the end 
of a line, as divided in the original Text, to indicate that the word runs on into the next line ; 
intermediate divisions, rendered unavoidable here and thez-e by printing necessities, are made only 
whei'e absolutely necessary for neatness in tbe an*angement of the Texts, 

A double h^hen is used to sepai*ate words in a sentence, which in the oiiginal ai’e written as 
one word, being joined together by the euphonic rules of samdhi. Where this double hyphen is used, 
it is to be understood that a final consonant, and the following initial vowel or consonant- and- vowel, 
are in the oiiginal expi'essed by one complex sign. Where it is not used, it is to be understood of the 
oi'thogi'aphy of the oi-iginal, that, accoi'ding to the stage of the alphabet, the final consonant either 
has the modified hi’oken form, which, in the oldest stages of the alphabet, was used to indicate a 
consonant with no vowel attached to it, or has the distinct sign of the virdma attached to it ; and 
the.t the following init^ vowel or consonant has its f uU initial form. In the transcription of ordinary 
texts, the double hyphen is probably unnecessary j except where thei'e is the samdhi of final and 
imtial vowels. But, in the transcription of epigraphical i-eeords, the use of this sign is unavoidable, 
for the purpose of indicating exactly the palaeogi-aphlcal standard of the original texts. 

The avagraha, or sign which indicates the elision of an initial a, is but rarely to be met -^th 
in insci'iptions. Where it does occur, it is most conveniently represented by its own Devanl-gari sign. 

So also practice has shewn that it is more convenient to use the ordmai*y BSvanagart marks of 
punctuation than to substitute the English signs for them. 

Ordinary brackets are used for corrections and doubtful points ; and sqLuare brackets, for 
letters which are much damaged and nearly illegible in tbe original, or which, being wholly illegible, can 
be supplied with* certainty. An asterisk attached to letters or mai’ks of punctuation in square 
brackets, indicates that those letters or marks of punctuation were omitted altogether in the oi*iginal. 
As a rule, it is more convenient to use the brackets than to have recourse to footnotes ; as the points 
to which attention is to be drawn attract notice far more readily. But notes are given instead, when 
there would be so many brackets, close togetbei% as to encumber tbe text and render it inconvenient 
to read. When any letters in the origmal are wholly illegible and cannot be supplied, they are 
represented, in metrical passages, by the sign for a long or a short syllable, as the case may be ; and 
in prose passages, by points, at the rate, usually, of two for each akshara or syllable. 
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THE INSCRIPTIONS OP PITADASI. 

BY £. SENABT, MEHBBE BE L’INSTITBI BE FBANOE. 

Translated hy 0* A. Grierson^ and revised by the Author^ 

(Continued from Voh XX. page 266*) 

CHAPTER IV* (continued). 

THE AUTHOR AHD THE LAHOUAGE OE THE lESCRlPTIOKS* 

PART II* - THE IiAHGUAGE* 

rilHE language of our inscriptions presents, especially as regards grammar, Hardly any 
absolutely impenetrable obscurities. Much light is thrown upon it by a comparison with the 
analogous idioms with which literature has made us familiar. Kevertheless, the orthographical 
or dialectic peculiarities which distinguish the different versions, and the chronological position 
which our monuments occupy, lend to their study a philological importance, on which it is not 
necessary to insist. 

I propose, in the first place, to sum up, in as condensed an inventory as possible, all tbe 
grammatical phenomena worthy of interest. In a second part I shall draw general conclusions 
from these phenomena. I shall endeavour to determine the true nature of the orthographical pro- 
cesses^ to define the extent of the differences of dialect, and to group together those indications 
which 'are adapted to throw light on the state of linguistic development in the middle of the 
3rd century B. 0. 

In spite of the continual progress with which attempts at their decipherment are rewarded, 
the condition of the monuments does not permit us to hope that the texts will ever be fixed 
with a rigorous certainty. Our facsimiles, moreover, are, at least 'for several versions, still 
regrettably insufficient. 

It is, therefore, impossible to establish absolute accuracy in our statistics of the grammatical 
forms ; and it must be understood that many of the facts which are about to be recorded, if 
they are rare and exceptional, are not free from doubt ; but, fortunately, the characteristic 
phenomena reappear sufficiently often to entitle us to establish them on solid grounds, and what 
remains in doubt is in no way likely to compromise our general deductions. 
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I. - GBAMMAS OF THE IliTSCBlFTlOifS. 

A. - GIEISTAB. 


1. — PHONETICS. 

Ca). — Towels.- 

Changes of Quantity, — Except in certain 
special cases, I enter neither here nor elsewhere 
Tinder this heading, words in which the leng- 
thening or the shortening is the result of eom* 
pensation, and can be explained either by the 
simplification or by the doubling of the con- 
sonant which follows. It is hardly necessary 
to add that, among the changes of quantity 
here noted a great many may be and can 
only be apparent, being referable either to 
mistakes of the engravers or to incorrect 
readings. 

Vowels lengthened. — Anaihtaram^ VI, 8 ; 
asampmti'pai% IV, 2 jr dsn (=; spih), XII, 7; 
dbMramahdni, Vlllr 2 ; chiMcJihd, II,- 5;^ 

Y, 8 ; vijpulei YII, wja'ijamhi^ XIII, 10 f 
tdtlid, XI, 4 'f madhuritdfai XIV, 4. At the 
end of words; chd, IV, 11 ; hd (nom. masc.), 
XIII, 4 j mitdsanisiuta, III, 4 I, 2 XIV, 
2; pardjpdsanidagetra'hd, Xll, 13 ; sarvatda II, 6 ; 
tafd, XII, 8 j XIII, 4 j tatrdy XIII, 1 j itamM, 
IX, 2; pamihisUf Ily B, 

A long vowel regularly becomes short before 
anusvAra, or before a consonantal group, even 
when, as here, the latter is not represented 
in writing : but sometimes, instead of doubling 
the consonant, the preceding vowel is leng- 
thened in compensation: dhama^Y, 4j vdsa, 
V, 4 al. Sometimes- the vowel remains long, 
even though nasalized : anuvidhiyatdni, X, 2 j 
atilcdmtam, YUJflisiesrmaidmt X, 2 ; vihdrayd- 
tdn\ VIII, I ; samacherd^h, XIII, 7. We should, 
perhaps, add here several eases in which d 
represents a Sanskrit aw (see below Naealhed 
votveUy Sometimes, finally, a vowel remains 
long before a consonantal group : bdinhana, IV, 
2; Vin, 3; XI, 2 ; ndsfi passim j rdstiha^ 
T, S; taddtpane, X, 1; dtpa-, passim > and 
before a mi^te followed by r s Ihrdtrd^ IX, 
6j XIII, 1; pardhramdmiy V, 11; 

ptirdkramim^ VI, 14. 

Vowete shortened. — IradM, IX, 9 j MU, 
XI, 4 5 IX, 4 ; dane, IX, 7 ; opayd, 

VIII, htUU($n&^ IX, I susrusd (once stisiisd). 
At the end of words IX, 4 ; prana, 


I, 10 ; III, 4 ; rdja, V, 1 ; fada, XIII, 5 ; tatlia, 
Xllf 6 (several times tathd) ; yatha, III, 3 
(several times yatlidj) 'ffa (fa the meaning of 
m), Y, 8, 5 ; VI, 2, 3, 9, &o. 

Changes of Quality. — Firimda or pdrimda 
= puhTida (?),.X*III, 9. (= atra) VIII, 1, 

3 } IX, S. jS is weakened to i in ovdditavya (for 
°de°) TXj 8 ; liWidpayisam, XIV, 3 (for /e°). — 
The vowel ri is written ra in vrachhd, II, 8 ; — 
a in hhati, Xll, 6 ; vadU, XII, 2, etc. ; lliatahai 
IX, 4, &c. y dahlia, VII, 3 > hata, passim v 
Itimha:, IX, 8 ; maya, I, IX, T2 ; magavyd, VIII, 

1 ; suhadaya, IX, 7 ; usata, X, 4 ; vistata, XIV, 

2 ; vydpata, passim ; — i in tdrisa, IV, 5 ; itdrisa, 
IX, 7, &c. ; ydrisa, XI, 1, &c. ; — u in pari- 
puchkd, VIII, 4 J mUa,. X, 2^ 

Additions and Suppressions. — Additions : 
a in garaJid, XII, 3 getrahafiy XII, 5 ; i in 
ith% Xn, 9 ; -ifc in prdpunSti, XIII, 4. 

Suppressions : a in pi (passim) for api which 
is preserved II, 2 in H (V, 8; XIII, 11) for 
itif whieh is preserved five times ; e in va for 
iva (passim). 

Contractions. — atrar into 6 in orddhancr 
(passim); dvdditavya, IX, 8; aho, IV, 3, if I 
am right in explaining it as equivalent to 
atJiavd; — ail^n, into 6 in hM ; — a{y)4 into- 
0 in m6ra, I, 11 ; — a(^;)^ into ai in thaira, IV, 

7 ; V, 7 ; VIII, 3 ; — in e in vijetavyor 
XIII, 11, and several times in the formative 
affix of the eaosal, hdpesaU, &e. Of. below ; — 
ay6 into ai in traidasa, V, 4 ; — ^ ya into i in- 
pariQliijifpdy X, 4 ; iya into d in dta%a, XIV,. 
3 ; — if pitenika, V, 5, really represents a 
corruption of pratishthdna, w© should have in it 
the contraction of ^^(^)^ into e. 

Nasalized Vowels. — The nasal, whether 
before a consonant, or at the end of words, 
is, except in two eases in which a final m is 
preserved by sandhi, invariably expressed by 
anusvAra. The anusvAra is omitted in a certain 
number of cases, such as acMyika for VemUt 
VI, 7 ; -pdsaMa for ^dam, XII, 4 ; amJiisd for 
%imd, IV, 6, &c. These omissions, several 
of which are, without doubt, only apparent, and 
due to* the condition of the stone, are in every 
case accidental, and are to he referred to the 
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negligence of tlie engraver. I lay no stress 
upon them. 

Certain cases seem to imply the equivalence 
of a long vowel to a vowel nasalized : d^pardtdt 
V, 5; atikdtam, lY, I; Y, 8 ; Yl, 1 5 sUsUuxsd, 
B; mydtu (=^- 7iiri/dntu), III, 3; j^ddd^ 
II, 2 j susrusd (accusative), X, 2 j nicM (== 
nityaih), VII, 3 ; pujd (acc.), XII, 2, 8 ; mm 
(= 2 ?a, vai), XU 6 ; samicJiam (nom. pi. masc. ?), 
ll, 3. But in most of these examples the nasa- 
lized vowel is long by derivation, and it may 
as well be admitted that the sign for anusvara 
has accidentally disappeared. It is also possible 
that the apparent confusion between d and cw/i 
may, in some cases, be due to an error in the 
reading. The second u of susrusd, being here 
almost always written short, there are grounds 
for believing that the anusvara of susumsd is 
due to an inadvertence of the scribe? the 
reading sdrrdohani and its interpretatio-n are 
not certain. There would, therefore, only re- 
main nicM, an unique example, and but a 
fragile basis for such a deduction. We might, 
perhaps, add Std, IX, 6, which would be equi- 
valent to itaxh (nom* sing, neut.), unless, indeed 
it represents itdih. 

In one case also, haru, XI, 4 (of, learmh, XII, 
4), am appears to be replaced by u \ and some- 
times by ^ : in atMj Yly 4, 5 ; yute. III, 6 ; 
save {sarvf) kdle, YI, 3, 8 . But several of 
these facts admit, as we shall see, of a dif- 
ferent explanation. 

In pravdsaxtimhi, IX, 2, the nasal is written 
twice over, by an abuse which is too frequent 
in the manuscripts to cause us surprise. 

(b)r — Consonants. 

Simple Consonants. — Changes. — gh into 
hf in lahuhd, XII, 3 ; — dentals into cerebrals, 
in pati- for prati (passim) ; perhaps- prati 
in Mraxhnapratividhdndf YIII, 4, but pra is 
doubtful ; usata, X, 4 ; dsadha, III, 6 ; vadhi, 

XII, 2, 8 , 9 (beside vadhi, lY, 11) ; dasand, 
lV,Z;dasani, YIII, 3 {darsanam, Ylll, ; 
prdyunoti, XIII, 4 ; y^na, Y, 3 — th into h in 
aho (athavd) ; — d into r in tdrisa, etdrisa, 
ydrisa ; — hJi into h in ^th© base hhu : hotir 
ahumsu, &c. j — I into r, if pimhda or pdrithda, 

XIII, 9, is equivalent to pulinda. If petSaiha, 

The cffrabral ’i is always preserved in the base j it 
never appears in tojminations, even where it ought to 


Y, 5, is really derived from pratishtlidna, it 
would afford an example of the loss of the aspi- 
ration, t for ih. 

Suppressions and Additions. — Suppres- 
sion of an entire syllabi© in abhd ( = athdya), 
XII, 9; ilokika, XIII, 12‘; ilokaoha, XI, 4 (for 
ihal6^)\ loss of the initial y in dva{ydvab), Y, 2, 
al. ? of a miedial consonant in Mo Qchalu), mora 
(may lira), — Addition of a v in vuta (iihta), 
IX, 6, &c. 

Compound Consonants. 
kb becomes t : abhisiba, <feo. 

% becomes k : saka, XIII, 6. 
hr becomes h ; atikdmtam, YIII, I, &c. ; 
pardkdmate, X, 3, &o. It remains unchanged 
in pardkramdmi, VI, 11 ; pardhram&na, YI, 14. 

TcsTi becomes cM ; achhatiy XIII, 7 ? chhanati, 
XII, S’; chhudaka, XII, 4, &o. ? saikchhdya, 
XIY, 5*; vrachhdf II, 8 ; — Jeh, in ithyhakha* 
mahdmdbd, XII, 9 ; khamibave, XIII, 6 ; sani- 
khitina, XIY, 2, 

grh becomes g : agihhanidlidni, lY, 4. 
gr becomes g : ag$na, X, 4, &c. 
jn becomes {xh)n : hatadmabd, YII, 3, <&c. ; 
dnapaydmi, YI, 3, al, 

dy becomes d in pddd (pdndydh), II, 2. 
ny becomes ihn : dnanina, Yly 11 ? hiramna, 
YIII, 4 

tm becomes tp in dhpa^, XII, 3, 4, 5, 6. 
tth becomes in ustdna, YI, 9, 10. 
by becomes ch r dclidyika, YI, 7, <fcc. 
tr becomes by as in hhdtd, XI, 3, &c. It is 
unchanged in blirdtrdy IX, 6 ; mdtram, XIII, 
j 1 ; mibrdna, IX, 7 ; paratrd, YI, 12 ; prapotrd, 
IV, 8; pobrd, lY, 8; pubrd, lY, 8, al. j sar^ 
vabra, YI, 8, al. ; savatra, YI, 4 ; tabrd, XIII, 
1 ; tabra, XIY, S ; yabra, II, 7. 

tv becomes tp : alocMtpd, XIY, 0 ; dra- 
hliitpd, 1,3; chabgdro, XIII, 8; dasayitpd, XIY, 
4 ; hitatpd, YI, 11 ; paricJiijitpd, XIY, 4 ; tgddU 
panS, X, 1. It becomes f in sabiyaputo, II, 2, 
if the etymology proposed by Dr. Buhler is 
, correct. 

ts becomes cM in cMkioJilidy II, 4, &c. ; — 
and s in usniina, X, 4. 

ddh is preserved : vadhi, lY, 11, or more 
ordinarily changed into dh in vadhi, XII, 9, al. 

exist according to the Sanskrit rule, as in deV'lnam- 
jprvy$nat &o. 
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dy becomes j in aja^ IV, S ; — ^ in ay dm, 
VI, 4. 

dr becomes d ; chhudaha, &o. 
dv is preser7ed i dvS I, 11, al . ; dvddasa IV, 
12,- al. 

dJiy becomes ; majhama, XIV, 2, &c. 
becomes cZA ; dhnva, I, 1 2, <fec. ; it would 
appear to be preserved in {a)vidhra-, XIII, 9, 
according to the reading of Dr. Biihler* 
ny becomes ffm, n ; aifmS, V, 5, <feo. ; manati, 
XT 1, &c. The spelling naydsu, for niyydsu, 

VIII, 1, is connected, in a manner more or less 
arbitrary, with this transformation of ny into n, 

pt becomes t : asamdtmfi, XIV, 5, &c, 

pr becomes p : yakaraiia, XII, 3 ; divdnaih-- 
piya, XIII, 9, Ac. ; — it is preserved in : 
asariipraUpati, IV, 2 ; divdnmhpriya, I, 1, 5, 6, 
8; 11 1, 4; IV, 2, 6, 8. 12; Y, Ij VIII, 2; 

IX, 1 ; X, 3 ; XI, 1 ; XIY, 1 ; prdcha^htisu, II, 

2; prddesiJci, IH 2 ; prdpunoH, XIII, 4; pra- 
learana, XII, 4 ; prajd, Y, 7 j prajiihitavyaih, I, 
3; prana, 1, 9, 10; III, 6; lY, 1, 6; XI, 3; 
prapUd, YI, 13 ; prayotrd, lY, 8 ; pratipati, 
XI, 2; perhaps YIII, 4 ; prava- 

jUdnij XII, 2 ; pravdsaihmhij IX, 2 ; priyadasi, 
rv, 1,5, 8, 12; YIII ,25 X, 1. 

Mh becomes dh : ladhesu, XIII, I, Ac. 

hr becomes 6 ; hdmhana, passim ; it would 
appear to be preserved in brdmJiana, lY, 2, 6. 

hhy becomes hh ; drahhisu, I, 9 ; dralhari, I, 
IL 

hhr becomes hh : bhdtd, XI, 3, Ac, ; it is 
preserved in hhrdtrd, IX, 6. 

my is preserved ; samyapratipati, IX, 4 ; 
XI, 2, 

'mr becomes ihh : iamhapa^hni, II, 2, 
rg becomes g : svaga, passim, 
rgh becomes gh : d^ha, X, I . 
roh becomes ch: vaohahhdwdkd, XII, 9, Ac. 
rn becomes mn : taihbapaiiiid II, 2, 

rt becomes t, as in anuvatari, XIII, 9, Ac, ; 

— f in saiSiivata, lY, 9 : V, 2. 

rth becomes th, as in atha, passim, 
fd becomes d: mddava, XIII, 7. 

rdh becomes dh, as in vadhayisati, lY, 7, Ac. ; 

— as in vadhayati, XII, 4, Ac. 
rhk becomes : gahha, YI, 3, 


rm becomes ihm : hammd, Ac. ; dhdma, Y, 4. 
ry becomes y : niydia, III, 3. 
ri) becomes v : puva, VI, 2 ; sava, passim ; — 
it is preserved in purva, Y, 4; sarva, YI, 9 (and 
three other times) ; sarvata, YII, 1 ; XIY, 2 
(and four other times) ; sarvatra, YI, 8 (and 
three other times) ; sarvi VI, 8 (against 
eighteen eava or savata), 

rs becomes rs in darsana YIII, 4, Ac.; — 
becomes $ in dasand, lY, 3. 
rsh becomes s : vasa (vdsa), YIII, 2, al. 

rshy becomes s in Icdsati (for kar[i^s}iyat%)\ 
Y, 3 ; hdsaMi, YII, 2. 

rh becomes rah : garahd^ Ac. 

Ip becomes p : apa, passim. 
ly becomes I : haldna, Y, 1, al. 

vy is always preserved : apavyayatd, III, 5 ; 
diisydni, lY, 4, Ac., except in pujetayd, XII, 4. 

vr becomes v : pravajita, XII, 2, Ac, 
sch becomes chh : pachhd I, 12. 

iy becomes s : pa$att, I, 5 ; — or siy : pafivS- 
siyihi, XI, 3. 

sr becomes s : susdsd, III, 4, Ac. ; — or sr 
in hahusruta, XII, 7 ; suarusd, XII, 22 ; XI, 2 
(and three other times) ; sramana, IY, 2 (four 
times samana)] srdvdpaham, YI, 6; arundju (?), 
XU, 7 ; susrusatdih, XII, 2. 

iv becomes sv ; evitd in the legend attached 
to the elephant. 

ahh becomes k in duTcata, Y, 3; dukara, Y, 
1, ah 

shir becomes st : rdstiha, Y, 6. 
shth becomes st : adhistdna, Y, 4 ; sSstS, IY, 
10; nistdna,lX, 6; tistamtd, IY, 9; tisiiya, 
YI, 13. 

sTc becomes Jch : agikhaihdhdni, TV, 4. 
st is preserved : asti, passim ; Ac.; — it 
becomes st in aoiasasti, VIII, 4, al. 

sth becomes st in gharastdni, XII, 1 ; and 

st in stita, YI, 4. 

sm becomes mh, e* g, in the locatives in mhi, 
sy becomes s, e. g, in the genitives in asa, 
sr becomes s : parisava, X, 3, Ac. ; — it is 
preserved in nisrita, Y, 8; sahasra, I, 9; 
XIII, I. 

^ is preserved : svaga YI, 12, aL, Ao., except 
in saham, IX, 5. 
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Tim becomes m% ; it is, at least, thns that 1 
believe that we should read the group 
wbiob, strictly speaking, could also be read hm, 

(e)^ — Sandhi* 

Sandhi rarely occurs except between the 
parts of a compound word, and, as an almost 
invariable rule, requires the elision of final 
consonants ; it is nearly exclusively vocalic. 

A final anusvara is changed into m in hata- 
vyam eva, IX, 3 ; 4vam api^ II, 2. I further 
note the form anamaimasa, XII, 7. 

A final d is retained in tadopayd VIII, 6 ; 
tadammthdt XII, 5. 

a + a gives a, except in dhdmadhistdndya, V, 
4 ; dhamanugahd, IX, 7. In ndsti (passim), the 
long vowel is retained in spite of the double 
consonant which follows. 

gives i in vijayickJidj XIII, 11.^ 

a+u gives d in manusopagdni II, 5. 

a-hS gives i in tenisd, VIII, 3 ; ohiva^ IV, 7. 

«+a gives i in ith^haiJiamahdmdtd, XII, 9. 
gives 6 in pasdpagdni, II, 6, a curious 
form which would appear to be borne out by 
the other versions, 

2, --- INPIiBXIOH* 

It must be understood that, except in 
special cases, I shall hot expressly quote those 
modifications which are of a purely mechani- 
cal character, being merely the applications 
of the phonetic rules which have just been 
indicated. 

(a). — Gender. 

The distinction between the masculine and 
the neuter tends to disappear. This, as we 
shall shortly see, is evidently due to the in- 
fluence of the M^gadhi spelling. 

(b). — Declension of Consonantal Bases. 

This tends to go over into the declension of 
bases in a : parishad becomes parisd ; Jearman 
becomes haihma, and is declined like a neuter in 
a ; of varohasy we have the locative mchamhit 
VI, 3 ; the present participle of as, makes its 
nominative singular saM, VI, 7 ; VIII, 2, 

The following are the traces which stiH 
exist : — 


Bases in AN, — nom. s. rdjd ; gen. s. rand \ 
instr. s. rdhd\ nom. pi. rdjdnd. 

Bases in ANT, — Earaifi, XII, 4, nom. sing, 
of the participle present, beside har6(m)t6, XII, 
6, tistamto, nom. pi. masc., IV, 9, 

Bases in AB{Er), — Contrary to the other 
versions, Girnar presents, for these bases, no 
traces of the passage into the vocalic declen- 
sion. Instrum, sing. hJirdtd, IX, 6 ; hhdtrd, XI, 
3 ; pitd, IX, 5 ; XI, 8. Locat. sing, mdtari, 
pitari, passim. 

Bases in A8» — Acc. sing, yasd, X, 1, 2 ; 
hhuya, VIII, 5, ought to be hhuyd. 

Bases in IN, Here we have no trace of 
the vocalic declension. — Horn. sing, piyadasi, 
priyadasi (passim) ; the final vowel is always 
short. — Gen. sing. pi(pri)yadasin6 ; instr. 
pi(pri) yadasind, 

(c). — Declension of Vocalic Bases. 

Bases m A, — Masculines. — The termina- 
tions are the same as in Pali. 1 only note 
peculiarities worthy of remark. 

Nominative singular, — Besides the regular 
form in d, there are several cases of the nomi- 
native in d, as in Magadhi : apaparisavi, X, 
3 ; puve, IV, 5 ; devdnampiyi, XII, 1 ; prddi- 
siM, III, 2 ; rajdke, III, 2 ; sakaU, X, 3 ; yd, 
V, I. To these examples we should add the 
many more numerous cases in which the nomi- 
native neuter ends in instead of, and beside, 
aih, I( is the less permissible to suggest a 
mechanical change of aHi to d, because the 
termination am is stiU retained in the majority 
of cases. We have, therefore, here an imita- 
tion ot M^gadhi* and, so far as regards 
Magadhi itself, the final reason for the use of 
the termination d in the neuter, lies in the 
obliteration of the distinction between the 
neuter and the masculine, which has resulted 
in the common acceptation, for both genders, of 
the uniform use of the masculine termination. 
It is clearly in this way that, VIII, 4, we 
have hiraihnapaiividhdnd (for ^dhdnaiii)^ 

Accusative singular, — I have quoted above 
the form in d in atJid, VI, 4, 5, and yutd. III, 
6, for the accusative. Twice, sarvd kale, VI, 
3, 8, corresponds to sava/th kdlaih of the other 
versions. It must, nevertheless, be stated that 


® Dr. Buliler*s interpretation would do away with this combination. 
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sav$ kdli, can yery T^ell be explained as a 
locative, and that yute could, without diffi- 
culty, be understood as a accusative plural. 
It is true that we miss parallel examples to 
authenticate this termination here. However 
the matter may be, if we must really admit it, 
I can hardly imagine for the ending i of the 
accusative, any origin other than false analogy 
with neuter nominatives in d. 

Dative singul(w. — It is always in dya. 
There is one solitary instance of the form 
m 3. 

Ablative singular, — In hitat^d^ VI, 11 ; 
kajpd, IV, 9, 

Locative singular, — In amhi or in d. The 
two terminations occur with about equal 
frequency. 

Neuters. — The terminations are the usual 
ones. 

Nominative singular, ~ As examples of the 
nominative in e, I quote : afLi^ IX, 5 ; 
vidhi, IV, 7; charai^, IV, 7, 10 j ddnd, VII, 
3 ; Vm 3 ; dasa^, VIII, 3 j ma^hgalii IX, 
4 (maihgalaih, IX. 1, 2, 3, 4) ; kaiUmSt IV, 10 ; 
maMlahe {vijita^h)^ XIV, 3; mahaj^haU, IX, 
4 ; hatavyamate (Uhahitaih), VI, 9 ; VI, 
10 ; ^atividhdni, VIII, 4 ; sisiS kaihmi^ IV, 
10; vi])dM, VII, 3; y$^ V, 2; tdrisi, ydrisd, 
vadhite, IV, 5. 

Nominative plural. — We have a termina- 
tion in d, instead of dn% in dasand, IV, 3 ; 
frdna (read ®n^), I, 10. 

Peminines. — 

Instrumental singular. — In dya, as mddhit- 
ritdya, XIV, 4. 

Locative singular, — In dyaih, as parisdyaih, 
VI, 7. It is difficult to decide whether saihtt- 
randyot VI, 9, is, or is not, an error of the 
engraver. 

Nominative plural. — In dy6, in maUdavt 
IX, 3. 

Bases in L — Of Masculines we find 

Genitive plural, — NdMnaih, IV, 6 , al. 

Lacaime plural, — Ndidsu, IV, 1. 

PemlnineB. — We have no example of the 
phxrai. For the singular, the accusative in 
^ and the mstrumental in iyd, call for no 
remark. 


Nominative singular. — In I note, how- 
ever, apacMti, IX, 11 1 Mni, IV, 4 ; rati, 

VIII, 5. 

Dative singular, — Anusastiya, III, 3, ought 
perhaps to read ^yi. 

Ablative singular, — Taihbapaihvd, II, 2. 

Bases in U, — Masculines. — 

Nominative singular. — Sddhu, IX, 5. 

Genitive plural. — Qurimavh, IX, 4. 

Ablative plural, — BaMhi, IV, 4. 

Peminines. — 

Nominative singular, — Sddhu, IX, 4, 11. 

Neuters. — » 

Nominative singular, — Bahu, XIV, 3, al. ; 
sddhu, IX, 8, al. 

Nominative plural. — BaMni, I, 8, al. 

(d). — Declension of Pronouns. 

Demonstratives, &c. — I give, according 
to the alphabetical order of the bases, the 
forms found at Girnar. 

Anya, — Nom. sing, neuter : anS^ IV, 7 ; 

IX, 5 ana, IV, 9 ; IX, 19. •— Gen. sing. : 
ancmaMasa, XII, 7. — Loc. sing. ; affdii, VIII, 
6, beside anamhi, IX, 2. — Nom. pi. : a^mi, 
V, 5. 

Ima. — Nom. sing, masc., ayam^ fern. 
iyaifi ; neuter, ida^h. Ay am is, however, used 
for the feminine : I, 10 ; V, 9 ; VI, 13 ; XIV, 
1, and for the neuter with phalath, XII, 9. — 
Gen. masc. : imasa, IV, 11. — Dat. fern. : 
imdya, HI, 3. — Instr. masc. : imind, IX, 8, 9. 
— Loo. : imamhi, IV, 10. 

Matya. — Nom. plur, masc. : iTcachd, I, 6. 

ilia. — Nom. sing. masc. ; isa, X, 3 ; nsed 
for the neuter, or rather with a masculine 
which, by origin, is neuter, such as haihmi, 
&c., IV, 7, 10 s VI, 10; fern., hd, VIII, 3, 5; 
neuter, dtaih, X, 4 (perhaps under the form 
eta, IX, 5) ; the parallel use of ta would lead 
oue to think that dta, X, 4 ; XI, 3 = dtad, and 
is not an incomplete writing of etaih. — Dat. 
sing. Stdya, once (III, 3) Stdyd. ^ Loc. : 
StamM^ IX, 2. — Nom, pi. ; dti, which, being 
associated with Uprdnd, indicates again a con- 
fusion of genders. 

Xa. — Nom. sing, masc.: Mchi, XII, 6, 
neuter: hiihcJii, passim. 
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Ta, — Nom. sing. masc. : sa, XII, 6, and 
Tisually so ; fern. : sd, XIII, 10 ; neuter : ton, 
XIII, 2, more often ta, IV, 10, al., *wlietlier for 
or more probably for tad^ preserved in 
composition, VIII, 5 and XII, 5 ; is employed 
adverbially as equivalent to tad^ I, 1 0, as fre- 
quently appears in the versions in a Magadhi 
spelling. — It is unnecessary to draw special 
attention to taihi idya, tina^ tamhii Uy 

tSsam, tiM, 

Na, — XII, 1, we find ni used as an accusa- 
tive, and applied to neuter substantives. 

Ya. — Nom. sing. masc. : y6, once (V, I) yi ; 
neuter : yam, VIII, 3, but much more frequent- 
ly yat for yady IV, 10 ; VI, 5, 6, 11 ; X, 3 ; 

XII, 3. — Nom. plur. : ye, ydy XIII, 6 ; yard. 

Sarva, — Nom.-acc. sing, neuter., sarvaih 

(savaih). — Loc. sing. (?) : sarvi, VI, 8; savSy 
VI, 3. — Nom. plur. : sauS, VII, 1. 

Personal pronouns. — The following forms 
occur of tbe pronoun of tbe first person : ahaih, 
mamay mi for tbe genitive and once (VI, 9), 
for tbe instrumental, mayd. • 

(e). — Declension of Numerals. 

Dvdt nom., I, 11 ; II, 4. — T%, nom. neuter 
(prdnd), I, 10, 12. — Chaipdrd, nom. masc., 

XIII, 8. — PamchasUy loc,. III, 2. 

3. — CONJUGATION. 

(a). — Verbal Bases. 

Tbe simple bases are, in general, tbe same as 
in Sanskrit, after making allowance for phone- 
tic modifications, as when we have side by side, 
Iha/vaH and hoti, prdpundti f or prdpnoti. There 
are, however, changes, as : ehhanatiy XII, 5, 
in place of cKhanoti; karani, XU, 4, participle 
present, beside haroMo, XII, 6 ; we should 
note the extension and alteration of the base of 
the present in prajuMtavyam, I, 3. The con- 
sonantal conjugation is only preserved in asti ; 
in upahandtiy XII, 6, it passes into the 9th 
class. For the root hram we have the two 
bases : pardhramdmiy VI, 11, and pardkdmate, 
X, 8. In the passive, Idie formative affix ya is 
combined according to the usual phonetic laws, 
in drahhariy I, 11 ; drahhiscahri, 1, 12 ; drabldsu, 
1,9. 

In the oausals, whether in aya or in paya the 
formative aya is contracted to 4 whenever it 
would take the form ayi ; aUdkitpd, XIV, 6 ; 


MpSsati, V, 3 ; patividitavya, VI, 8 ; pujita- 
(v)ya, XII, 4. One exception: Walidpaytiaifi, 
XIV, 3. In one case, ivdditavya, IX, 8, it is 
even reduced to i. Likhdpayisaih, beside the 
usual Ukhdpita, presents an analogous weaken- 
ing in the base. 

(b). — Terminations. 

Present, — The terminations of the middle 
voice, which in one case are, for this tense, 
used to form a passive, draliharey I, 11, are 
generally used with a neuter, or even with an 
active sense : anuvatari, XIII, 9 (the reading 
anuvataMe of Dr. Biihler appears to be at 
least very doubtful) ; maihnati, X, 1 ; XII, 8 ; 
pardhdmaU^ X, 3 (by the side of pardkramdmiy 
VI, 11) ; karotiy IX, 1, 2, 3 (by the side of 
karotiy V, 1). — In sukhdpaydmiy VI, 12, as- 
sociated, on the one hand, with gachMyam, 
and, on the other hand, with drddhayamtUy it is 
difficult to avoid recognising the subjxmctive 
use. 

Imperative, — The 3rd pers. plur. : drddka- 
yathhiy VI, 12 ; niydtu. III, 3 ,• yujafhtUy IV, 
11, require no remarks. The middle termi- 
nation, with an active sense, is preserved in 
the 3rd sing. : anuvidhk/atdniy X, 2 ; susrusatdth, 
X, 2. It will be noted that both exceptionally 
retain the long vowel dm and not a^h. The 
2nd pers. plur. borrows, as in Prakrit and 
in Pali the termination tJia of the present, 
pativeditha, VI, 5. 

Potential. — 1st pers. sing. : gacJiMyam, 
VI, 11 ; plur. dipayima, XII, 6. — 3rd pers. 
sing, in I in lliavi, XII, 13 ; in SyOy in iisiSyay 
VI, 13 ; in ithay i. e. with the termination of 
the middle, in patipajithuy XIV, 4 ; plural: in 
eyUy in vasiyUy VII, 1 ; in iraihy termination 
of the middle : in anuvat{i)ra^h, VI, 14 ; 
sususira^y XII, 7. Dr. Biihler reads srmdruih, 
i. e. sruneram, XII, 7, the form which to me 
seems to give sriindju. The correct reading 
would be sruniju for sruniyu. But, at Qirnar, 
we have no certain example of the spelling 
j for y, — The verb as makes the 3rd sing, in 
asa, X, 3, and the plural asu (dsu), XII, 7. 
There is considerable difference of opinion as 
to the origin of this form; some look for it 
in the Vedic subjunctive asat, and others 
in the extension by analogy of sydty syuh into 
asydt, asyus (Kuhn, Beitr. zur Pdli Oramm,^ 
p. 104). 
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Fast, — 3rd pers.plur.aorist : ahuihsu, VIII, 
2 j drahhisu = drabhJiisu, passive sense), I, 9. 
The form mydsu, i, e, n(%)yayd8u, YIII, 1, may 
be compared with the 3rd pers. sing, in dsi, 
of the dialect of the G^thas (cf. MaTidvastu^ X 
548). The 3rd sing, aydya, would seem to be 
a sort of imperfect, influenced, perhaps, by the 
analogy of the perfect ydye, 

A solitary example of the perfect, in dha, 
passim. 

Future. — The only example of the 1st pers. 
sing, is in am^ for dmi^ as in Prakrit; Uhhd- 
jpayisaihf XIV, 3. The 3rd plur. has twice a 
middle form : anuvatisari, V, 2 ; drahhisaihri 
(passive), I, 12 ; in this last case, the aft is a 


material error, unless it has been introduced 
after the analogy of the termination aihtu 
Ahsolutive. — In tjpd ( *= tvd) : alocMtjpd, 
XIV, 6; drahhitpd, 1, 3. Once in ya, in 
saifichlidya = sainksha/yya, XIV, 5. 

Infinitive. — ArddMtuifiC)^ IX, 9. — It is very 
doubtful whether khamitavdj XIII, 6, is an 
infinitive. Fdpakmh and srdvdpakam (VI, 6), 
which appear to perform the office of in- 
finitives, are in reality adjectives, like pdcTiaJca, 
hddhaka i'with this particular shade of meaning,- 
‘which is to be given,’ ‘which is to be taught.’ 

Farticiples. — The middle form of the parti- 
ciple present is preserved in hhmhyamdnasa, 
VI, 3. 


B. — KAPUB DI GIRI. 


The readings of Kapur di Gii*i have of late made marked progress.® A few items of uncer- 
tainty, no doubt, still remain, a state of affairs which is sufficiently explained by the condition of 
the rock, but it is only in points of detail that certainty is really impossible, and we may believe 
that, so far as decipherment is concerned, we have not so much to expect from the future. 
I cannot, therefore, do better than take for the basis of my grammatical analysis the last 
publication of Dr. Buhler in the Zeitschrift der deutsohen morgenldndischen Oesellschaft, XLIII., 


L — PHONETICS. 

(a). — Vowels. 

The alphabet of Kapur di Giri does not dis- 
tinguish between long and short vowels. We 
caamot, therefore, here discuss changes of 
quantity. 

Changes of Quality. — a'for u in garmimh, 
rS, 19 ; pana, ibid., by the side of guru and 
puna* — i for i, in likhapayami, XIV, 13 ; 
bhagi ath^ VHI, 17 ; vijinaman% XHI, 3 ; 
aihtikiniy XIH 9 ; gjiatiti, XIV, 13 ; duv% I, 

I, — -w for a in mhmmlia, IX, 18 ; SshudJiam, 

II, 6 ; muta^ XIII, 8 ; for a in dtra, VI, 15 ; 

IX, 20. We cannot say that e has 
been substituted for a in cases like sauhTchayi, 
XIV, 14 and the datives in ayd; all we can do 
is to infer the graphic equivalence of aya and 
ayi* — ^ for ^ in idUaifi XI, 23 ; aL — In hliuyi 
(for hhuyd) we should not^ 1 think, look for an 
actual change in this dialect of 6 into e, but 
dtould simply consider it as an accidental 
M%adhism of the spelling. — u for 6 in likha- 
pitUy 1, 1* The vowel ri has no real existence 


in this dialect, which, however, does not pre- 
vent its being represented in several ways by 
the orthography. It takes sometimes the form 
ra, in grahatJia, XIII, 4j XII, 1, sometimes 
the form ri, in vistriiena, XIV, 13, and some- 
times ru, in irundyu, XII, 7 ; mrugS, I, 3. It is 
changed to a in duhafofh, V, 11 ; vapata, XII, 
9 ; viyapata, V, 13 ; usatina, X, 22 j so also 
in vajr% in which the influence of the etymolo- 
gical form has introduced an r ip the following 
syllable ; — to ^ in didha, VII, 5 ; SdUa, IX, 
18, al. ; leita, VI, 14 ; the influence of the r has 
here cerebralised the dental, which shews that 
the orthography kiira, II, 4 ; VII, 12 ; VII, 5, 
is purely a learned and affected one ; — to w in 
vudhishu V, 12 ; myaputa V, 13 ; paripuchha, 
Vin, 17 ; muii, XHI, 1 ; dharmavutath, XIII, 
10. — In ruTchay XII, 5, vri would be changed 
into ru, but Dr. Bubler’s reading, vuta^ gives 
an entirely different word. 

Additions and Suppressions. — Additions : 
initial i in iatri^^ XII, 9. 

Suppressions i a hi pi (passim) ; i in ti 
(passim) ; e in ^ dva X, 22, al. ; vt and 


, » action regarding Kapur di Giji having been entirely re-written by the author for 

purpose erf tranEdation, it is hardly necessary to point out that the following, in no way, agrees with the 
ewwspcwdingpageaaf • 
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y6 = ivmh (cf . below) ; in sJia isMm, YI, 16, 
if Dr. Bubler’s analogy is well founded. 

Contractions. — ava into 6 in orddhana^ 
VI, 14 ; &o. ; into a in yamatrS, XIII, 6, if 
we must take it as equivalent to ydvamdtra ; 
alu into 6 in Mo (passim) and u in hu, lY, 9 ; 
iya into S in StakayS, X, ‘21 ; ay 6 into i in 
tidaiaj Y, 11, if this is the correct reading, 
which I strongly doubt ; — vd into u in the 
participle absolute, and in chatura, XIII, 9. 

As for examples of Hiatus like divajiapriasa, 
priadarsisa I, 1 ; XIII. 1 ; ekatie, I, 2 ; ia {Jiia) 
V, 13 ; YI, 16 ; IX, 20 ; XI, 24, the resembl- 
ance between a (4) and ya (i/e) ha, is so close, 
that it is perhaps still permissible to doubt 
whether the reading is certainly correct. 

nasalized Vowels. — I believe that, consi- 
dering the condition of the rock, it is just as 
impossible as it is at Girnar, or more so, to 
attach here any definite significance to instances 
in which the anusvdra is omitted, especially 
as the last revisions have considerably reduced 
the number. 

I shall have occasion, lower down, to draw 
attention to the equivalence of aui and o final, 
the explanation of which still appears to me to 
be doubtful, although certain instances seem 
really to indicate an actual phonetic pheno- 
menon. A presumption favourable to this 
explanation might be drawn from the spelling 
alikasudaro for °sam^y XIII, 9. 

As for the nominatives neuter in e for am, 
the concurrence of a number of masculine 
nominatives in e, only allows us to recognise 
in them instances of M^gadhisms, and not a 
phonetic fact peculiar to the dialect of Kapur 
di Giri. So also in the cases of chaturS, XIII, 
9, for chaturo, and rajayii for rajand, equivalent 
to rajino, ibid., if, as I have considerable doubt, 
the reading is really correct. As for ayi :=z 
ayaiii, YI, 16, the correct reading is very pro- 
bably ayo, 

(b). — Consonants. 

Simple Consonants. — In addition to the 
characters of the alphabet of Girnar, Kapur di 
Giri possesses, so far as regards consonants, 
two peculiar signs, one for the cerebral and the 
other for the palatal sibilant. I shall only note 
those instances in which their use does not 
correspond with that of Sanskrit. 


Changes. — hk into k in, ku =: hhv, (khalu), 
lY, 9. 

g into k in maka, XIII, 9, 
gh into h in lahuka, XIII, 11. 
j into y in prayuhotavS, I, 1 ; raya (by the 
side of raja), I, 1 ; al. ; kamhoya, Y, 12 ; — into 
cha in vrachamti, XIII, 10 ; vracheyam^ YI, 16. 

t is cerebralised into i under the influence of 
an r-sound, whether vocalic or consonantal. 
The spelling, however, fluctuates. Hot only 
does the classical appear side by side with the 
Prakrit orthography, but we also find inter- 
mediate stages in which the r is retained in 
writing, and often in an arbitrary fashion. 
Examples are, — prati becomes paii ; but 
prativeiiyiria, IX, 19 ; sampraiipati, IV, 8 ; 
pratipajiya, XIY, 14 ; praiivedetavo, YI, 14 ; 
pairividaka, pairivedetu, YI, 14 ; patrividetavd, 
YI, 15 ; krita is written kita, VI, 14; kata in 
suhata, Y, 11; kitra, II, 4; Y, 11, 12 ; YII, 
6 ; vydprita is written va{viya)pata, passim ; 
vyaputa, Y, 13, and also viyapaira, ibid. I may 
also quote mstritiaa, XIY, 13 ; muto, XIII, 6, 
and muU (?) XIII, 1. — t appears weakened to 
d in hidasukhayd, Y, 12, by the side of 
ibid. 

hk into h in aho (= athavS), lY, 8. 
d into y in iyaih for idaih, nom. sing. neut. 
dh into d in Idda, I, 1 = idha (?). 
p into V in avatrapSyu, XIII, 8. 

6 intop in padhaui, YII, 15. 

6h into h in the base hoti, by the side of hhoti^ 
bhavati. 

I into r in arahhati and its derivatives, and in 
rocJietu, XIII, 11. 

V into y in y6 for ivam, if Dr. Biihler’s 
analysis is correct (in lY, 9). 

s into y in badaya, III, 5 ; lY, 10 ; — into s 
in anusochanam, XIII, 2 ; samachariya, XIII, 8. 

sk into 5 in manusa, II, 4, 5 (by the side of 
manusha, XIII, 6); — into s in arahhiyisu, I, 2; 
yesu, XIII, 4 ; ahhisita, lY, 10 ; al. 

s into s in anuiasanaih, lY, 10 ; anuiasisaiht% 
ibid. ; into sh in pamchashu^ III, 6 (of. shashu 
below) ; — into h in liachi (= sacked), IX, 20, 
Suppressions and Additions. — Loss of an 
initial y in nva = ydvat, passim ; — of a medial 
7iinia,Y.13;YI,16;IX,20;XI,24, if the 
reading is certain. 
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Addition of a prosthetic Ji in Ma, IX, 20 ; 
hida, XIII, 12; hSdisa, YIII, 17; of a t; in 
vaohatii XIII, 8, in vuta II, 5, if this reading 
(= upta) should really be preferred to the 
reading ruhha. 

Compound Consonants. — ht becomes t : 
ahhisita, Y, 11 ; &c, 

hy becomes Jc in saM = sakymhi XIII, 7. 
hr remains unchanged : parahramati, X, 22 ; 
&o. 

hsh becomes Jch : saihJchaye, XIY, 14 ; ruhha 
(?), II, 5 ; hhudrakena, X, 22 ; — and chh : 
moohhayi, Y, 13 ; istridhiyaohJia, XII, 9 ; 
chhamitaviyif XIII, 7. 
hhy becomes kh : muJchamutet XIII, 8. 
gr remains unchanged ; agrabhutiy XIII, 4 ; 
&c, 

jn becomes n, except in the base anapit% in 
■which it becomes 

jy becomes^'; jdtiJcaiiidhani, lY, 8. 
nj yields n in vananato^ III, 7. 

In shashu, I do not think that the sli can be 
considered as representing the group ts. We 
have here an instance of formation of the 
locative after the analogy of substantives. 
ndy becomes w'ld in pmhda, XIII, 9. 

ny becomes urn, except in ananiyaifi, YI, 16, 
in which it is written my a. 

tt becomes cerebralised into t, under the in- 
fluence of an r-sound, in dharmavutam^ XIII, 
10 ; nivatiya, IX, 19. 

tth is written both th and th in uihana, YI, 
15. 

im becomes t in ata^ XII, passim. 

ty becomes regularly ch. The Sanskrit 
spelling is, however, preserved in ihatie (or 
ekatiyi), I, 2; and it is changed into ti in 
pariiijitu^ X, 22, and also, perhaps, in the j 
participle absolutive in if it is to be analysed 
as equivalent to tya (by false analogy). 

tr remains unchanged, except in tidasa (or 
equivalent to trayodasa. 

tv becomes t. I can hardly believe in the 
absolutely solitary example of a double tt in 
iadaHaye X, 21, as read by Dr. Biihler. I 
should prefer to suggest the reading tadatrayi, 
w^re I not much more disposed to think that 
' it is simply tadatayS which we should read. 
Of. II, 4. 


ts becomes s : oliikisa, II, 4 ; usatina, X, 22- 
ddh is cerebralised into dh under the influ- 
ence of an r-sound : vudhi, lY, 10 ; vudhanam, 
YIII, 17. 

dy becomes j\ except in uyana, where it 
becomes y, YI, 14. 

dr remains unchanged in khudraMna, X, 22. 
dv, becomes d in diyadha^, XIII, 1, and is 
resolved into duv in duvi^ I, 3 ; II, 4 ; it is re- 
duced to 5 in badayn^, IV, 10. 

dhr remains unchanged : dhruva^ I, 3 ; <feo. 

instead of the spelling iht^ appears, 
according to Dr. Buhler, to be written tn in 
attkratnaihy YIII, 17, and karotni, IX, 18. This 
is a detail which deserves verification. 
ndhr is written vidhr in anidhra^ XIII, 10. 
ny becomes wn; umwu, IY, 9; Ac. 
pt becomes t : nataro, IY, 9, &c. 
pn is resolved into pun : prapunati^ XIII, 6. 

pr usually remains unchanged. Excluding 
doubtful cases, I, however, note pajupadani^ 
IX, 18; papofra XIII, 11. We have already 
seen how extremely fluctuating is the spelling 
of prati ; sometimes prati (prativSilySna^ XI, 
24), but also pati (passim), prati (samath- 
praiipatiy IX, 19), and pafri (pairividaka^ 
pairividetVf YI, 14), * 

bdh becomes dh : ladheshu^ XIII, 8. 
hr remains unchanged : bramana, passim. 
bhy becomes bh : arabhisamti, I, 3. 

5^r remains unchanged : bhratuna, IX, 19 ;al. 
^ my becomes m or ihm : abhiramani, VIII, 
17. The double m admitted by Dr. Buhler in 
samma, IX, 19 ; XI, 23 ; XIII, 6, appears to 
me to be improbable. I prefer to read samani, 
and to suggest that either samaih is for sanima, 
or that satnyak has taken the form samath by 
analogy. 

mr becomes ihb in tambapamni, II, 4, 

rg becomes g : sagam^ YI, 16 ; or is written 
gr in vagrina, X, 22. 

rch becomes chy with the r transposed to the 
preceding syllable, in vrachasi (== varchasi) 
YI, 14, if my analysis of the word is justified, 
and we should not understand *vratyasi. 
rn becomes ihn in tathhapaihniy XIII, 9. 
rf becomes t {ounvatisaifiti, Y, 11) : some- 
times written rf (Jdrti^ written kiiri, X, 21), 
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or with transposition of the r to the preceding 
syllable (hraiava, I, 1); sometimes, also, t: 
hatavo, XI, 24. 

rth asTially gives ns ih (atha, passim), bnt 
also th {atham, IX, 20; anathishu V, 12), both 
one and the other being sometimes written 
with r, thr (VI, 14 ; IX, 18) and tlir (IV, 10). 
rthy is written thriya in niratTiriymh, IX, 18. 
rdh becomes dh : vadhisati^ IV, 9 ; &c. 
rbh gives ns bh with transposition of the r in 
garbJiagarasi (written grabhagarasi) VI, 14. 

rm remains nnohanged, bnt with a transposi- 
tion of r in writing : krama = Jcarma ; dhrawa 
= dharma. The spelling dhrmhma^ IV, 8 ; X, 
21, marks the real character of this method of 
writing. 

ry becomes ny ; anaihtariyiyia, VI, 14 ; 
samaohariyaih, XIII, 8. 

rv usnally remains unchanged, with transposi- 
tion of the r either in tlie same syllable as 
in savra, or to the syllable preceding, pruva, V, 
11 ; srava (?) VI, 11. Bnt the spelling v is not 
rare: savatra, 11; 6; V, 13 (several times) ; VI, 
14, 15, 16; VII, 1; XIII, 10 (several times); 
savayi, X, 22. 

ri remains nnohanged with transposition of 
the r .* ^drasi, 

rsh is written shiavasTia, passim. It remains 
unchanged in praskamda, soil, parshmhda, 
V, 12; VII, 2; XII, 1, 2.' 
rsJiy gives ns sh in kashmhtu V, 11. 

Ip becomes p : hipa, V, 11 ; &o. 
ly becomes Z in Icalana^ V, 11. 
vy becomes either va (vasanani, XIII, 5 ; 
katava, VI, 15 ; vatavSy XI, 24 ; <&c.), or viya 
{yiyapatra^ V, 13 ; pujitaviya^ XII, 3), often in 
the same words ; or it becomes y in mrugaya, 
VIII, 17, 

kch becomes ch (and not chK) in pacha^ I, 3 ; 
XIII, 2. 

iy become kiy in prativiHyenaf XI, 24. 
ir usually remains unchanged (sukruska, 
passim) ; it is written sr in sr^stay I, 2 ; sritkay 

rv, 10. 

shh becomes h: duharaniy V, II ; duJsatani, 
ibid. 

shhr becomes kr : base nikramati, passim. 
sJit becomes si in dipista, IV, 10, &o. ; — 
and th in aiha = ashtau, XIII, 1. 


shtr is written st in rastikanam, V, 12, 
shth is written ih in sritha, IV, 10 ; th in 
tithiy IX, 20, adhithani, V, 13 ; and st in sristay 

I, 2, and tistitiy IV, 10. 

shy becomes s in all futures : anapikmhiiy III. 
7 ; &c. 

sh becomes fc (and not kh) in jHikamdhaniy 
TV, 8. 

st remains unchanged, whether written with 
the special sign to which Dr. Biihler appears 
to have correctly given its true value, or with 
the group sty as in saihstutOy IX, 19. 

str remains unchanged : striyaka, IX, 18 ; 
istri° XII, 9 : cf. also vistritinay XIV, 13. 

sfA becomes th : chirathitikay V, 13 ; grahaiJiay 
XIII, 4; and also (hy gTahafhaniy XII, 1, 
sm becomes s in all locatives in asi ; but these 
forms do not properly belong to the language 
of Kapur di Giri. 

sy usually becomes Sy as in the genitive in 
asa^ But we find written siya as equivalent to 
sydty IX, 20; al. 

sr remains unchanged : sahasrdm, I, 2 ; &c. 
sv is assimilated into s in sagaifiy VI, 16 ; 
sarnikinay IX, 19 ; and written sp in spasunah 
(V, 13), if the reading is really certain, and it 
is not simply a badly written sv. 
hm becomes m : bramana, passim. 
hy becomes h in maham = mahyaniy V, 11. 

(c). — Sandhi. 

A final anusvdra is changed to m in ivamivay 
XIII, 9 ; paratriham eva, XIII, 11, 

In compound words, I have noted ; — 
a elided before i : hramanibhSshu, V, 12. 

a combined with u into d; manusdpaJeaihy 

II, 6*. 

a elided before u : pajupadaniy IX, 18. 
a elided after i : istridhiyachhay XII, 9. 
u combined with u into 6 : pasojpakathy II, 5. 

2 . — lOTIiBXIOlSr. 

(a). — Gender. 

Here, as at Girnar, the nominative singular 
neuter of bases in a often ends in S, e* g, 
IV , 8 : yadisam . . . . Wra hhutapurva tadisi, 
&c. Another example of the confusion of gender 
appears in the plurals ynianiy III, 7, ^.nd 
kalhhganiy XIII, 2 (if indeed it is thus that we 
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shotild read). One is tempted to attribute to 
tbe same cause the not nnfrequent use of the 
desinence 6 for am, dharmacharam, IV, 9; 
pratiuid^tavd, VIj 14, 15 ; hatavo, IX, 18, 19 j 
XI, 24 ; vatavo^ IX> 19 j XIj 24 ; kaho, XIHi 7 5 
^ranatray6, I, 3, which I take as equvalent to 
yrdmtraymh ; but the accusatives ivn^, IV, 9 ; 
anudivast, I, 2 ; satahhagt, XIII, 7, and, above 
all, the nominative haramtmh (for haramtt) XI, 

24 ; XII, 4, 6 ; (perhaps, also, sonitam = samtS, 
VI, 14) ; v6 = ivaih (Buhler, in II, 6), appear 
to shew that in these cases there is only a 
mechanical equivalence between the sounds 6 
and «wi. There is still, however, sd, often used 
(I, 2 ; IV, 7 ; &c.) as a particle, equivalent to 
tad, and which cannot be explained as a 
mechanical substitute for toih. It only remains 
for us to see in it an arbitrary restitution from 
the Magadhi se, based on false analogy. 

(b). — Declension of Consonantal Bases. 

Of this only a few traces survive. 

Bases in AN, — Nom. sing, raja (ray a), pas- 
sim ; gen. rano ; instr. ra\ima, XIV, 13 j — nom. 
plur. rajano, XHl, 9. I do not believe in the 
reading rajanu 

Bases in AB (BI ) . — Except the nom. plur. 
natar6, IV, 9 ; VI, 16, the other forms have 
adopted the vocalic declension, the bases in ar 
having gone over to the declension in u : 
jpituna, hhratnna, IX, 19 ; htiratunam, sjpasunam, 
V, 13; mata^itmhn, passim. 

Bases in AS* — Acc. sing, yaso, X, 21. The 
loc. varohasi, VI, 14, can indifEerently belong 
to the base varcha or the base varchas, BhuyS, 
VIII, 17, is a M^gadhism for bhnyo. 

Bases in IN, — FriyadarHn has gone over 
to the declension in i : jpriyadarsisa, passim. I ' 
note, however, the imtr. jpriyadar kin a, TV, 10. 
We have also the nom. plur. hastino, IV, 8. 

(c>. — Declension of Vocalic Bases. 
Bases in A, — Masculines. — Here, again, 
I only note such peculiarities as deserve atten- 
tion. The nom, sing, regularly terminates in 

0, which appears to be weakened to n in 
lihhapitu, I, 1 ; sometimes it takes the form in 

1, the MagadM termination (samayi, I, 2 ; 
devanaihpriyi, jan4, X, 21 ; muhhamvti vijaye, 
XIXI, 8 ; TuramayS, XIII, 9), written i in amti- 

XIXX, 9 5 sr4$taniai% I, 2. — Dat. sing, ay a 
written more commonly ayi-^-loc. sing, usu- 


ally in 4 i but often also in asi, as in Magadhi : 
mahanasasi, I, 2 ; gananasi, III, 7 J dkarma- 
yutasi, V, 13; drodhanasi, &c. VI, 14; &c. 
We find the locative in 4 written as weakened 
to i in hhagi amni, VIII, 17. 

Neuters. — The nominative singular ends 
in ani, which is several times written 6, as I 
have noted above. I have also pointed out the 
frequent Magadhism of the nominative neuter 
in e, which is sometimes written i, as in gJiatiti, 
XIV, 13. 

Beminines. — The loo. sing, in ay4 : atJiasa^ 
thtiranay4, VI, 16 ; parishay4, VI, 14. 

Bases in L — Feminines. — Dat. sing, in 
iya : ayatiya, X, 21 ; nivuiiya, IX, 19. — Instr. 
sing, in iya : anukastiya, IV, 8. — abl. sing, 
the same, tambapa^hniya, XIII, 9. 

Bases in U, — Masculines. — Cf. bases in 

AB, 

Feminiues. — It is questionable whether 
sadhu. III, 6, 7 ; IV, 10, represents the femi- 
nine, or whether it is not rather the nominative 
neuter. 

Neuters. — Nom. and acc. sing, in u : hahu, 
IX, 18, &c. — Nom. plur. in uni: baJiuni, I, 2. 

(d). — Declension of Pronouns. 
Demonstratives, &c. 

Anya. — Nom. sing, neut, : aihriam, IV, 9 ; 
IX, 19. — Dat- sing. : amnayi, III, 6 ; IX, 
18. — Loc. sing, aiiini, VIII, 17. — Nom. plur. 
masc. amt4, V, 13; al. 

Ima, — Nom. sing. fern, ayom, I, 1 ; al. I 
have no hesitation in considering that ayi, VI, 
16, should be read ayo = ayom ; neuter, idani, 
IV, 10 ; iyaih, V, 13 ;XII, 2 (Lyo) ; imaih, VI. 
16 ; al. — Gen. sing, imisa, IH 6 ; IV, 10. — 
Dr. Buhler considers that, in V 1, 16, we should 
read 6aha — ishtm. I doubt this. 

Ekatya. — Nom. sing. masc. SkatiS, I, 2. 
Eta. — Nom. sing. masc. ishS, XIII, 8; 
neut. IX, 19 ; X, 22 ; SskS, X, 22 ; perhaps 
Sta, I, 3. — Gen. sing. SHsa, III, 6. — Dat. 
sing. Stays, passim. — Gen. plur. StSsha, whiot 
should probably be read StS$haih, XIII, 5. 

Ea. ki&hi, the nom. ueut, is of frequent 
occurrence. — IX, 20, Dr. Buhler reads kSsha, 
which he explains as the gen. plur. This 
passage should not, however, be considered as 
having received its definitive analysis. 
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Ta. — Nom. sing, maso., so, Y, 11 ; al. — 
Neuter : taui, passim. — so, frequently employed 
as a particle, wken it represents practically tke 
same form : I have already intimated above 
how this has come about. — Of the other cases, 
it is sufficient to note tSsha (tSshaih ?) XIII. 6. 

Ta. — Nom. sing. masc. y6, passim ; Fern. : 
ya, XIII, 7, 12. Neuter: yam, passim; yS 
IX, 18. — Gen. plur. yiska or yeshmiij XIII, 
5. — Loc. plur^ y<€sUj XIII, 4. 

Sarva. — Nom. sing. neut. : sarva, XIY, 13. 
— Acc. sing. masc. and neut. sarvam, YI, 14 ; 
VII, 2. — Nom. plur. masc. : sarve, YII, 1 ; 
al. — Loc. plur. : sarvesJiu, Y. 13- 

Personal Pronouns. 

1st person. — Nom. sing. aJiam^ passim. — 
Gen. sing, mi, V, 11 ; al. ; maha (maJimii) V, 
11. — instr. may a, YI, 15 ; al. 

(e). — Declension of Numerals* 
nom. I, 3 ; II, 4. 

Chaturi, nom. masc. XIII, 9- 

Panichashu, loc. Ill, 6. 

Shashu, loc. of shat, XIII, 8. 

Aiha, — ashtau, in composition, XIII, 1. 

It seems that the form of the numeral 
adjective for twelve, was hadaya, III, 5, and 
for thirteen, tidasa, Y, 11. 

3* — CONJUGATION, 

(a) . — Verbal Bases, 

Save for phonetic modifications, these have, 
in general,' the usual forms. I only note the 
presents upahmhti, XII, 6; prapunatiiov pra- 
punoti, XIII, 6, and the participle prayuhotavi, 
I, 1, with an iiTOgular extension of the base of 
the present. Aha is transferred to the present 
under the form ahati, never aha. 

In the passive, the formative affix ya follows 
the ordinary rules in combination : hmhnaMi, 
I, 3 ; arabhisamti, L 3 ; vuchati, XIII, 8. In 
ardbhiyisu, I, 2, it is expanded into iya. Of. 
anuvidhiyisamti, XIII, 10. 

The causal formative affix, aya is usually 
contracted to S, Nevertheless, we have, YI, 14, 
napayof^ni, by the side of ariapimi in the follow- 
ing line, 

(b) . — Terminations. 

According to Dr. Biihler, there survives one 

example of the middle termination in karontS, 


IX, 18, but I am very sceptical regarding this 
reading. Even the passive, as we have just 
seen, always takes the terminations of the 
parasmaipada. 

Potential. — As has its 3rd pers, sing- siya, 

X, 22, al., which serves in one passage as base 
of an anomalous plural siyasa, XII, 7, by the 
side of which appears also asu, XIII, 11. The 
3rd pers. plur., eyasu, instead of the usual eyu 
{sruneyu, XII, 7 ; avatrapeyu, XIII, 7) also 
appears in hamieyasu, XIII, 8. The usual 
formation of the singular is in Syaih, iya : but 
the form in i (Skr. it^ appears to have been 
retained in tithi, IX, 20, and prabhave, XIII, 7 
(which it does not appear to me to be possible 
to analyze as a locative) . 

Past. — 3rd. pers. sing, nihrami, VIII, 17, 
— The last revisions have revealed the middle 
form dipista (Pali dipittha) lY, 10 ; Y, 13 ; 
YI, 16 ; XIII, 11, with a passive meaning. The 
3rd. plur. usually keeps the sh; nihrarmshu, 
YIII, 17; manishu, XIII, 11; IdchesJm, lY, 
10. We have, however, also, arabhiyisu, I, 2. 
Abhavasu, YIH 17, is an anomalous forma- 
tion, due to false analogy. 

Future. — It is written everywhere in isatl 
instead of ishati. We have, however, kashati 
= kar(J)sliyaU, Y, 11. It is doubtful if 
achhamti, Y, 11, ought to be classed as an 
irregular future of as. 

Participle Absolutive. — Usually formed in 
tu, e. g. srutu, XIII, 10, and the irregular 
mjinitu, XIII, 2xinyi in samkhaye, XIY, 14, 
It would appear that we have the termination 
ti in aWcheti, XIY, 14, and, if the reading will 
stand verification, in tistiti, lY, 10. I still 
prefer to explain it, after the analogy of 
paritijitu (X, 22) for paricha(tya)jitu, as a 
contraction of tya, rather than as represent- 
ing the vedic tvi, which Dr. Buhler sees in 
it. 

Infinitive. — I note the infinitive forms 
dapaham and sravakam, YI, 14. 

Participles. — I find the following middle 
forms of the present participle : asainanasa, 
, YI, 14 and vijinamani, XIII, 3. 

The Future Participle Passive usually has 
the termination taviya ; but tava also occurs in 
katavamata^h, YI, 15. 
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XBANSLATBD BY DE. HEEBEET WEIE SMYTH. 

((JonHfiU6d from Vol, XX. pogo 376.) 

XVII. The fifth upftngam, sfiriyapaimatti (sfiryaprajfiapti) bhagavatl, in 20 

pahudas (prAblirita) of wMcb 1 lias eight, 2 three, and 10 twenty-two subdivisions called 
pAhudapahuda. 'This strange name pahnda is found beside here only in the puvva contained in 
the ditthivaa. By the use of this word a special connection between the ditfehivaa and this upan- 
ga is eo ipso rendered probable.^ Cf. also the direct statement in the introduction to up. 7. 
In discussing anga 3 1 have remarked (p. 269) that its mention of a suiapannatti designated 

as angabahira had reference to this upanga, though it could not be regarded as certain that 

the present form of this upahga was thereby attested for that period. If it is doubtful 
whether the present form of this up. existed even at the date of the Nandi [402] in which the 
Burapannatti also is enumerated among the anamgapavittba texts ; but there are two other 
texts enumerated together with (or immediately after) the surap., treating in all probability 
of the same subiect, which are at present discussed in books 1 and 9 (see note 1, 
pages 406, 407). Perhaps the double mention of the surap. in Avasy. Nijj. 2, e and 8 54-, is 
to be referred still farther back, though it is still in diihio whether this mention refers to the 
present text or not. In the first of these passages, the author says of himself that, besides 
other texts, he desired to provide both the sunapannatti and the isibhasiya with a nijjutti. If 
tradition is correct, Bhadrabkhusvamin is to be regarded as the speaker ; and Malayagiri in the 
commencement of his comm, on nv. 5 makes especial mention of a lost niryukti of Bhadr. on 
the fifth uvamga. In the second passage both of the texts just mentioned^^ are adduced® 
together with the kdliasuam (the 11 augas according to the sohol.) and the ditthivaa as the four 
anuyogas, i, e. objects of study. In this passage the isibh. occupy the second place, the sfirap. the 
third, the ditthivaa the fourth. The sfirap. occupies here manifestly a very important 
position. The importance of the work is in fact very great, as is apparent from the thorough- 
going report I have made concerning it in Ind. Stud. X. 254 — 316. In it we find the most 
remarkable statements concerning the astronomy of the Jains arranged in a systematic form of 
presentation. [403] Apart from these most peculiar lucubrations, this account is of especial 
interest inasmuch as it displays remarkably close affiliations with the Vedic calendar-text 
called Jyfitisham, with the Nakshatrakalpa and the parisisbtas of the Atharva-Veda. The 
quinquennial yugam, sun and moon, and especially the 28 nakshatras, are placed in the fore- 
ground. The planets are known (Jupiter and Saturn with their periodic times), though they 
assert a very unimportant position and are not cited in the Greek order. There is no mention 
whatsoever of the zodiac. The 28 nakshatras begin with Abhijit, and the yugam consequently 
begins with the summer and not with the winter solstice. The libido novandi of the Jains,, 
which has intentionally changed almost entirely everything which they enjoyed in common 
with the Buddhists or Brahmans, is here very apparent. In reality, the Jains are but tolerably 
fitted out with intellectual gifts, lu order to conceal and compensate for this lack of originality 
they seek to possess something that is their individual property, and to attain this end they do 
not hesitate to indulge in the wildest dreams of fancy. In the province of astronomy they have 
given full reins to their imagination. The polemical spirit, manifested especially in the surap. 
against other opinions (padivatti), proves that they are perfectly aware of the opposition between 
their own views and those generally accepted. The beginning of the nakshatras with Abhijit as 
the sign of the summer solstice, [404] which Malayagiri presumably refers back to Padaliptasfiri^ 
(1, 1. 286), pre-supposes Asvinl as the sign of the vernal equinox (1. c. pp. 304, 305). It is 

* In up. 6 — see p. 414 — a division into vatthns is ascribed, as seems probable, to onr text. The name 
vatthn at least recalls the pilrvas. 

a isibhlsiyMih is explained by the schoL here by nttar&cihyayan&dftii j on 2, 6 by ddvendrastavfidtni. See 
pages 359, 381, 439, 432, 442. 

» An imitatton of this passage is the one quoted from Sfl&nka on p. 258. 

4 In the year Vira W according to the th&rAvalt of the Kharatarag. see Elatt, p, 23. 
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based, tkerefore, upon the rectification of the old Krittika series, which had already taken place, 
and which upon occasion (see 20, 17) appears as the old traditional series. It is an open 
question whether Greek intlaence made itself felt in this rectification ; at any rate we have 
to deal here with an indigenous stage of Indian astronomy antecedent to the authoritative and 
preponderating influence of the Hellenes. It is probable, therefore, that the period opened up to 
us by these astronomical conceptions, is the period embracing the first few centuries of our era. 

G. Thibaut, in two treatises on the Suryaprajnapti in the Journal As. Soc* Beng, 1880, 
pp. 107—127, 181 — 206, has collected some facts of especial interest in this connection, facts 
which make for the connection of the contents of the Suryapr. with the corresponding state- 
ments in the Tcheou Pey, see Ed. Biot in the Journal Asiatigue^ 1841, pp, 592 — 639, the second 
part of which Biot holds to be not later than the second century A. D. Thibaut does not attempt 
any answer to the question whether or not there is here any historical connexion. If such a 
connection be proved, the Chinese must be regarded as the borrowers, through the medium 
of Buddhism, with which Jainism was frequently confused by the Chinese. The opposite 
opinion appears entirely removed from the domain of possibility by the actual facts of the 
case. [405] The text has been handed down to us contaminated by many corruptions. The 
numerous gathas contained in it often appear with entirely uninfleoted noun-forms (used in the 
nominative or accusative) in apabhramsa fashion. The nom. sing, of the first declension mostly 
ends in o and not in e. The numerals appear in a form that is excessively curtailed. If all 
these are ;peccata ab origins, they are besides secondary corruptions of the text which are easily 
traceable. Several gathas® stood originally at the end of several §§ in Book I ; the MSS. 
containing the express statement : attha . . gathan bhAiiitavvau, but the words of the gathas 
have disappeared. Even Malayagiri is unable to restore them, since they were no longer extant 
when he wrote ; saihprati kv^ ’pi pustake na drisyamt^, 1. c. p. 

The text begins with the legend (and in fact in the customary formula : t8^am kal^nam) 
that Imdabhfiti, at the time of king Jiyasattu in Mihila, requested that he should be instructed (by 

Mahdv.) in and then follows in 15 gathas® a complete statement of the contents of the 

20 or the 33 sub-divisions in books 1, 2, 10. The redaction is, therefore, the result of the activity 
of one individual. Books 10 and 15 close with the formula tti be mi, which we met with in the 
case of angas 1 — 3. Is it possible from this fact to conjecture [406] that originally they 
existed separately, before the author incorporated them in his work In I. 3 there is a 
reference in the text to the Jambuddivapannatti which here in turn cites our text. I here 
reproduce from my treatise cited above a short statement of the contents : 

Book I. in 8 chapters,' mam dalai, the circles traversed annually by the sun,® viz, ; — 

1. vaddhavaddhi muhuttanam, increase and decrease of the number of hours for day and 
night. 

2. addhamamdalasamthu, the position (of the two suns)® in the semicircle traversed by 
each daily. 

3. k€ te chinnaih pariyarai ? how does one sun traverse the space traversed by the other ?, 
and how great is this space ? 

4. amtaraih kirn charamti ? in what intervening space do the two suns course ? 

5. ogahai kevaiyam ? how great a surface does each dip into (illuminate)- ? 

6. kevaiyam vikampai ? how large a tract does each pass over every day ? 

7. mamdalanam samth^ii^, the figures of the orbits described by them. 

8. vikkhambh6, compass and extension of the revolutions of the sun. 

® I, 3 states their immber to be 140 f ® See 1. o. pp. 261, 275, 285. 

^ See the next note and note 1, page 407. 

* mamclalappaT^so is ennnerated in the Nandi as a separate text. 

* See Colebrooke, MisoelL 2, 223.-4 in referenoe to the two suns of the Jains, etc. 
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Book II. in three chapters, tirichcbha kim gachhai, how does the sun go sideways ?, viz. : — 

[407] 1. Eight different antagonistic opinions in reference to the rising and setting of 
the sun. 

2. Of the passing of the sun from one circle to another, etc. 

3. Of the speed of the sun’s motion through each of its 184 circles. 

Book III. ohhasai' kSvaiyam ? how much (space) is illuminated (by sun or moon) ? 

Book IV. Of the sSya, sv^tata, the luminous body and field of illumination of the sun and 
moon. 

Book Y, Of the resistance which is met with by the light of the sun (20 different prati- 
pattis). 

Book VI. Of the nature of the sun’s light, and of the continuance of the power of its 
beams. 

Book YII. Who draws to himself (absorbs) the light of the sun ? 

Book YIII. Of the rising of the sun, or of both the suns, in Jambudvipa, and of the 4, 12, 
42, 72 suns in the other dvipa. 

Book IX. Of the amount of shade in the different seasons.^ See Ind, Stud. 10, 284 

Book X. in 22 chap, (about J of the whole). Of the connection of the moon with the 
nakshatras, viz. : — 

1. 9,valiya, the order of succession of the 28 nakshatras beginning with Abhijit. 

2. muhuttagg^, the number of hours for the connection of each of the naksh. with the 
moon or with the sun. 

[408] 3. bhag^, the parts of the day or night (or of the heavens) which belong to each of 
the nakshatras. 

4. j6gasa, more exact statements in reference to the time of day in which the nakshatras 
some into conjunction with the moon and the length of this conjunction. 

5. kulliirii, the family connections of the naksh, with the months. 

6. punnamasi, the days of the full moon; how and with which nakshatra these end during 
each of the five years of a yuga, 

7 . saniva6, the mutual harmonious concatenation of the days of the new and full moon. 

8. samfchii, figures of the naksh, 

9. taraggam, number of stars of the naksh. 

10. n^U, leader, e, which naksh. lead which month? 

11. chamdamaggam, relation of the nakshatras to the 15 day- circles of the moon, 

12. devataua ya ajjhayau^, the tutelary divinities of the nakshatras. 

13. muhutt&nam n&may^i, the names of the 30 muhfirtas. 

14. divasarai, the names of the 15 days and the 15 nights of the karmamasa, calendar 
month. 

15. tihi, tithayah, ditto of the lunar month. 

16. gotta, the families of the naksh. 

^ 17. bh6yanani, the foods which are good during each of the naksh, — That the naksh. 
begin here with Xrittika (1) , is due to the influence of the well-known material that is here 
treated of, 

18. aichchacMra, course (of the naksh.) with the sun or with the moon during the yaga. 

[409] 19. mass, names of the months of the world and those above the world (16k6ttara 
chiefly of climatic contents). ’ 


is cited in Nandi as a separate text. 
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20. paxiiclia samvachliarai, the five years, viz. : — 

1. the nakshatra year with 12 periodic months of 327|^ z/vx%epa. 

2. the yuga year, lunar year of 354^|. 

3. the pamana (pra°) year, of which there are five kinds. In addition to the two just 
mentioned, the ritu year (s^vana) of 360 wx^^fj‘>€pa, the solar year of 366 pv)(6^(M€pa, and the lunar 
leap-year of 383^^ vv)^Br]iiepa, 

4. the lakshaua year, divided into the same five groups as above ; there are, however, in 
addition certain requisites or characteristics. 

5. the year of Saturn (30 years), during which Saturn complebes his circuit though the 
28 naksh. 

21* j^isassa sayadaraim, the gates of the nakshatras (in what quarter of the heavens they 
bring good fortune). 

22. nakkhattavija^ (vichayah), transit of the sun and moon through the 28 naksh. 

Book XI. Of the beginning of the five lunar years belonging to the yuga. 

Book XII. Of the five kinds of year, which were discussed in 10, 20 on pamanasamvatsara ; 
they receive a much fuller treatment here. 

Book XIII. Of the waxing and waning of the moon. 

Book XI Y. When is moonlight the brightest ? 

Book XY, Of the rapidity of the five classes of constellations — sun, moon, planets, naksh. 
and tara, — According to Leumann cf . also Jiv. 4, 31, 12 . 

[410] Book XYI. Of the properties of moonlight. 

Book XYII. Of the fall (passing away) and uvav^ya (resurrection) of the genii of the 
moon, sun, etc. 

Book XYIII. Of the height of the constellations above, and their distance from, the earth 
— cf. Jiv. 4, 31, 3 (L.) 

Book XIX. Of the number of the suns, etc., in Jambudvipa, etc. ; cf. Jiv. 4, 16. 17, 7 , 
20, 6 10 . 15 21 (L.) 

. Book XX. Of the nature and substance of the five classes of constellations. 

There is a commentary by Malayagiri. 

XYIII. The sixth upflngam, the Jambuddivapannatti. 

We have seen (above p. 268) that in the third anga 4, 1 a work of this name was cited, if 
not as upanga, at least as angabahira. In that anga we find the same minute division of 
time which we meet with here ; hence the existence of this upanga is assured even if its present 
form is different from that then in vogue. In our text upon a definite occasion there is a 
special reference to up. 6 and up. 7, each of which in turn cites our upanga. It is, therefore, 
probable that these works are synchronistic, supposing that the citations in this instance are 
not, as usually the case, the work of the redactor. 

The legendary introduction to this upanga is wholly identical with that which commences 
[411] upangas 5 and 7, — upangas which are connected by a very close tie. This introduction 
is inserted between upangas 5 and 7 in a very remarkable manner. Our up. is, however, different 
from these, in that, like angas 1 — 3, it concludes with the formula ti bemi, which, it must 
however, be confessed, is found at the end at least of books 10, 15 ; see p. 405. 

There are no sub-divisions in the text itself, whence the Yidhiprap^ calls it 6gasar^. The 
commentary, however, recognizes seven sections which it calls by the strange title of vakshas- 
kara.i3 

In 3, 1 , however, only the titles of upfingas 7. 5 (and the title of a part of np. 3) are mentioned. The title of 
onr np. finds there no mention whatsoever. This recurs e. g. in H^mahaisa’s nyftyamamifishA 
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The mythical geography of Jambuddiya, interfused with many legends, forms the contents 
of this npahga. The chief part — f of the whole — concerns the description of the seven vasas 
(varsha) and of the six vasaharas (varshadhara). The description of Bharahayslsa which is placed 
in the fore-front comprises at least § of the entire account. The legends of king Bharata, 
from whom it takes its name, claim a good half of the entire section. The detailed account of 
Bharaha yasa in the different gradations of the past and present (in all 4), and in the future (in 
all 8), is preceded by a minute description of the divisions of time and extent ; of which we have 
already (in ahga 3) met the first, from avaliya to sisapaheliya (dr to usappini) see above, 
p. 268. One difference is, however, noticeable : — Here^s the increase is by hundreds after the 
millennium, [412] after 100,000 years by 84’s (chaurasitivasasayasahass^im s6 eg6 puvvamgfe), 
and from this point on by 8,400,000 (chaurasitiptivvaihgasaya • . . sahassaim s6 6g6 puvve) j in 
ahga 3, however, we find no more exact statement in reference to the manner of the progression^^ 
(vasakodi ’ti v^, puvvamga ti vh, puvva ti va)* 

As the result of the above we may observe one divergence as regards up. 5, where in 
book VI. (see Ind. Stud. 10, 232 ), the word puvva occurred in the signification of a million years, 
and the increase from that point on (without any special mention of the names in question) 
simply passing by palihvama and sagarhvama, up to osappini, merely by 10* s. 

The enumeration of the 72 kaMs in a legend of Usabha is not mentioned in detail ; its 
beginning and end" alone being mentioned. The women of the foreign peoples known to us 
from the Bhagavati — see p. 302 — are enumerated as servants of king Bharaha ; — Tat4 nam 
tassa Bharahassa rannd bahud khuyya^^-Chilati-vamani-vadabhio Babbari-Vausiy^o JhniyA-Palha- 
viya6, Isiniya-Tharuniya (Tharukini^, Charubhaniya) Lasiya Lausiya Damili Sihali taha Aravi 
Pulimdi ya Pakvant Vahali Maruihdi [413] (Mura®, Mur6°) Savari6 P^rasio ya appigatiyad 
ohamdanakalasahatthayayad • • 

According to the commentary, the first four vakshaskai’as treat of the following subjects : — 
The first, of the Bharatakshetrasvarfipani ; the second, of its special relations during the 14 
temporal divisions, Bharatakshdtrasvardpavarnanaprastavanagatavasarpiny-utsarpiriidvayarfipa-r 
kalachakravarnand n^ma ; the third, of the legends concerning king Bharata, Bharatakshdtra- 
pravrittinimitt&virbhavaBharatachakricharitrav. nama; the fourth, of the remaining 6 vasas, or 6 ’ 
vdsaharas,i®kshudraHimavadddivarshadharairavatamtavarshavarnan6 nama. The fifth treats, in 
legendary form, of the birth and consecration of a tirthakrit, tirthakrijjanmabhishekadhikarav. 
The sixth, unfortunately, gives but a very short review of the divisions, extent, mountains, 
temples, lakes, rivers, etc., of Jambudvipa, Jambudvipagatapaddrthasamgrahav The seventh 
deals with astrological and chronological matters, jydtishkddhikarav., and especially with the 
number, etc., of the moons, suns and stars in Jambudvipa. Herein it is in very close 
agreement with the sfirapannatti and chamdapannatti, both of which are cited at the end. The 
answer to the questions under consideration found at the end is based chiefly upon the discus- 
sion : pamchamasud padhamd uddes^d, by which [414] Bhagavati 5, i is doubtless meant. It 

« So aJBO in the Amiyc"gadvfi.Tashtra, see Bhag. 1, m. See Ind* Stud. 13, 168. Ind, Str&ifen, 3, 3. Mancha- 
dan^achhattra^r. p. 17 in reference to the customary use of the nnmber 84. 

u According to the scholiast, we must assume that the relations of modality in afiga 3 are identical with those 
here pdrv^ pilrv&mg4ny dya ohaturasltiYarshalakshagn^itfini; pdrvani chaturagttilakshagupitani trntrfcimgani 
bhavamti ... 

^ knbjSh kubjikS vakrajangh^, OhiUtyah chiHtad^lotpannfih, Tfiiiianik& atyaihtahrasvonnatahiidayakoshthfi v4, 
vadabhM madahakoshtha vadhaCvakradhah?)kaya va*, babi^adMajah; tsinikah tharukmikah| lasakada^ajah 
lakn^ad^sajaii; tatra chiUtyadayS 'shtadala tattadd^iodbhavatv^na tattannamik'a jnayah, knbjadayas tu tisrd 
viSeshaijabhdtah j see Lenmann in the glossary to the Anp. 

16 Then follows : 3. The mountain (vasaharapayyae) ohuUa Himavamtd, 3. in H^mava# y&8&, 4. mount maha- 
Himavamtd, 6. in Harivasa vas^, «. mount Nisaha, 7, in Mahavidaha yasa, 8. mount Ndlayamta, 0 . in Eammaa vas^ 
w. mount Euppl (Bukmin), 11 . in Hirannaya# yasa, 12, mount Siharl (Sikharin), 13 in ^Jrayaa v&aL * 

« 2i- leaves (75b to 77a) in a MS. of the text embracing 95 leaves, of which the fifth section embraces 66a to 75b, 
A gaha, which summarizes the contents, forms the introduction. This gaha is at the head of a saihghayani in 
29 btya composed in very free Prakrit, by Haribhadrasfiri. See above, pp. 371, 372, 
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closes in treating of tlie sun; ichch ^sa Jambnddivapannatti surapannattlvatthusamas^naih 
samatta bhavati. Then, in close conjunction with the above, it, in like manner, treats of the moon, 
and concludes : ichch ^sa Ja°tti chamdapannattivatfchusamas^nam s. bh. The expression vatthu, 
which occurs here twice, belongs to the puvva sections — see page 361. It does not occur in the 
existing texts of upaiigas 5 and 7, which are divided into pahudas, a term which, it must be 
confessed, is similar to the piirvas. Next follows a discussion in reference to the five different 
kinds of year (see above p. 409), viz. : — 1. The nakkhatta year (and by this is meant the 
revolution of Jupiter through che 28 nakshatras in up. 6 (see lnd» Stud, 10, 299 ), this is cited 
merely as a pakshamtaram. 2. The lunar yuga year. 3. The pamana year with its five groups 
as in up. 5, 4. The lakkhana year in five groups. The scholiast says that in the first of the five, 
the nakshatra year, the commencement is made with Krittika and not with Abhijit ! The scholiast 
on up. 6 at least makes mention of Uttarashadhas — cf . Ind. Stud, 10, 301 , note 7. 6. The year 
of Saturn or its revolution through the 28 nakshatras. Then follow the months, days, hours and 
the karana, which last was omitted in up. 5. The fourth karanam is here called thivil6ana, 
strivil6chana, or thil6ana (so also in the Qaniviyya v. 42) and not taitila. The names are as 
usual ; — Bavam bMavS k61avam thivil6anam [415] garai vanijam vitthi (these 7 are char a) saiini 
chauppaya nagam kimtthugghaih (these 4 are thira). The beginning with Bava is the one 
which usually occurs elsewhere ; but in the quinquennial yugam, contrary to other statements, 
everything has been changed. Of the two ayanas the summer solstice is in the first place, the 
rainy season is first among the seasons, Savana (Sravana) first among the months, the bahulap. 
among the pakkha, the day among the ahdratta, and Abhijit among the nakshatras. Then 
follows a special discussion of the nakshatras, — their position as regards the moon, their 
divinities, the number of their stars, their gotta, their form, etc., just as in the Nakshatrakalpa 
or in upAnga 5 ; and partly in the form of gaha. The names of the nakshatras appear here in 
their secondary form as in up. 5, in anga 3 — see Ind, Stud, 10, 286 , and above p. 268 : — Savana 
(instead of Br6n^), Dharitth^ (instead of Bravishtha), Bhaddavaya (instead of Pr6shthapada), 
Pussa (instead of Tisbya). The conclusion is formed by all sorts of remarkable statements in 
reference to sun, moon, stars, the extent of their vimam, etc. ; Mars (imgalaS viySla^ lohitamk^) 
and Saturn (sanichhar^) are regarded as belonging to the court of the moon ; of. Bhagavatt 
1, 401 . 2, 225 . Jupiter was referred to above; but there is no mention of Mercury, Yenus, and 
the zodiac. 

The commentary is by Santichandra, scholar of Sakalachandra, who lived at the time of the 
58th patriarch of the Tapagachha, Hiravijayasuri (f Samvat 1652), recognized by sri-Akabbara- 
Buratraua (Sultan), This commentary 1 ® is very verbose, but in the introduction it contains 
numerous matters of interest in reference to the relations of each of the [416] 12 upangas to 
that one of the angas which had a corresponding position among the series of twelve, and in 
reference to the commentaries thereupon — Silamk^charya (on angas 1. 2), Abhayad6va (on 
angas 3 — 11 and up. 1), Malayagiri (on up. 2 — 7), Chamdrasfiri (on up. 8 — 12), and finally 
— see above p. 224 — in reference to the period of advancement suitable for the study of each 
of the angas. The full statement in reference to the mutual relation of the angas and upangas 
is; — tatra 'mgani dvadasa, upamgany api aragaikad^saprapaihohariipani pray ah pratyamgam 
5kaikabhavat tavamty 5va, tatra ’mgany acharamgadini pratitani, tesham upamg^ni kram^na 
’muni ; ^charaxbgasyau ”papatikam 1 , sutrakridamgasya rajaprasniyam 2 , sthanamgasya jivfthi- 
gama^ 3j samavayaxhgasya prajnapana 4, bhagavatyali suryaprajnaptih 5, jnatddharmakatham- 
gasya jambfidvipaprajnaptih q, upasakadasamgasya chamdraprajnaptih 7, aihtakriddasaifagadika- 
nim drishtiv^daparyamtanto pamchanam apy amganaih nirayavalikasrutaskamdhagatakalpika- 
dipamchavargdh paihchS ’pamgani, tatha hi : amtakriddasaingasya kalpiM 8? anuttaropapatika- 


18 jam vjI vahassal mahaggah^ duv&lasahim samvaolihariliim savvanakkliattamaiii^alaih sainch^r^i s5 tarn 
^xiakkhattasamvaobhar§. 

18 The date of its composition is Samvat 1661 (A D. 1596) ; the work was, however, revised for Vijayas^na nine 
years later. 
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dasamgasya kalp^yatamsik^ 9, prasnaTyakaranasya pnsLpita lO, vipakasrutasya puskpacMlM 
11, drishtivadasya YrisTinidasa 12, iti. 

XIX. The seventh upfiihgam, chamdapannatti. 

We have, before, frequently observed that a text of this name is twice cited in anga 3, and 
in conjunction with texts whose titles belong to up^ngas 6, 6, or to a portion of up. 3 ; that the 
order of succession of the titles inahga 3 (7, 5, 6) does not agree with the present position of these 
texts, \iz, the title of the chamdapannatti is there, and, in fact, in both the passages which 
concern this matter, placed before the others. The chamdapannatti is cited in the text of 
up. 6, as before remarked. [417] Taking these facts into consideration, it is in the highest 
degree remarkable that the existing text is almost completely identical with that of up, 5, 
differing from it, for example, in about the same way as the two schools of the white Yajus 
differ from each other. The introduction is, however, quite different. The beginning consists 
of 4 ^rya strophes, of which 1 and 2 sing the praises of Vira etc. ; v. 3 characterizes the work 
in the same words as are found in up. 4, introd. v. 3 and 5, i. e, as puvvasuyasaranisaihdam — 
see p. 394 — r and v. 4 traces back the j6isar&yapannatti to the questions of G-otama Imdabbuti. 
Then follow upon these four strophes the same 15 verses in an interrogatory tone, which in 
up. 5, too, state the contents of the 20 separate divisions (pahuda) and subdivisions pahuda- 
p^huda. From this we can draw the conclusion that there is complete identity of subject 
and method of treatment. The legendary introduction, which refers the whole to a conversa- 
tion between Mahavira and Indrabhfiti, follows upon these 15 verses, and displays a few minor 
differences. From this point on, the text is similar to, and in fact, almost identical with, that 
of up. 5, with the exception of a few linguistic (e. g* rM, night, for rayani, ratani, rajani) and 
stylistic differences. Our text is, here and there, somewhat briefer, which is compensated for 
by references to up. 3 and 6, which are lacking in up. 5. An exact comparison of the text of 
each will doubtless disclose many matters of difference between the two. Nevertheless, the 
inter-relation of the two is a fact, the remarkable character of which [418] is enhanced when we 
consider that Malayagiri composed a special commentary on this up^hga also, which was 
essentially the same as that composed by him on up. 5, and that in neither of his commentaries 
does he say anything in reference to the mutual relation of both texts and commentaries. (The 
statement just made appears to be correct, though I have not made here an examination of 
Malay agiri’s com, ad amussiin). 

Until new facts come to light that will solve this mystery, we must be content to accept 
the present situation. In the passage in up, 6 in which up. 5 and 7 are cited — see above, 
p. 414 — the text reads as if the first had reference solely to the son, the second solely to the 
moon. Our texts of up. 5 and 7, however, treat both uniformly and in a completely similar 
manner. 

XX. — XXIY. The eighth to the twelfth up^ihgas, niray&valiyad, nirayavalikas. 

Under this collective name are comprised five small texts of legendary contents (vaggas) 
in one “ srutaskandha,’* The first of these either has the special title of “ srutaskandha/* or is 
called kappiya6, kalpikSs. The titles of the others are kappavadamsiyafi, pupphiyaC, puppha- 
ohfiliyao or °chulfi6, Yanhidasa6. Each of the first four has 10, the fifth 12 ajjhayanas .20 In 
the introduction to the first, all these five texts are characterized — see 372, 373 — as 
uvamganam pamcha vaggfi. We have seen above that this epithet recurs in the interior of 
no other one of the texts held to be upangas. [419] It must, therefore, be deemed a probable 
supposition, if we assert that this epithet at the time of the composition of these five 
texts was restricted to them alone in their totality since they belonged together from the very 
beginning. Their present position at the end of the 12 upangas is to be explained by their 
legendary contents, which shows them to be perfectly adapted to serve as a pendant to the 

** Svl, : ^nitaga4aida3&dipaahcliBinl)aih aoag&nam nirayS-valiy^STiakkliaiiidh^ uyaihgaib, tamui paiiiclia 

vaggt X kappayfib kappayadamsiyAo pupphiy^ pupphachtlliy&d yanMdasSd, ohausu dasa ajjliaya;nl&, paxhbbam^ bSjraBa. 
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legendary texts of angas 7-11 ;2i and tradition has — see pp. 373, 416 — bronght them into 
connection “with these anga texts and especially with 8-12, They share with these not merely 
the common form of legendary introduction ; they are referred back to Sudharman and Jambifi ; 
they have the names ukkh^va and nikheva, usual in the customary introductory and concluding 
formulae ; they shew the division of each into ten ajjhayanas, and lastly they have the same 
form of the citation of a text, u e, the first ajjh. only is quoted entire, and the catch-words 
suffice for those that follow. We may well call them an appendix bound to angas 7-11 by a 
very close tie. Their interconnection is, furthermore, attested by external evidence : — Their 
names are placed together in the enumeration of the anangapavittha texts in the Handi, though 
the order of succession varies somewhat, the series there being 20, 22, 21, 23, 24, while 
between 20 and 22, as a separate text, the kappiy^o are inserted, which in the Vidhiprapfj, 
[420] as in 'Santichandra on up. 6, see p. 416, appear inerely as the name of the first of these 
6 upangas. In the scholiast on the Handi, however, and in the Nandi itself they are regarded as 
an independent text existing by the side of the other five : narakavlisas tadgaminas chanara yatra 
varnyamte; kalpik^h saudharm&dikalpavaktavyatSgochara gramthapaddhatayah ; 6vara kalpa- 
vatamsik^ jn^yali ; yas tu grihavasamukulana(!)tyag6na jivah samyamabhavapushpiffi bhushit/i 
bhuyas tattyAgatd duhkhavaptimukul^na mukulitSs tatty^gatah pushpitah pratipAdyaiiit6 tali 
pushpitah ; tadviseshapratipadik^h pushpachudah ; Amdhaka-Vrishnidasanam siddhigamanadila- 
kshananaih pratipadaka gramthapaddhatayah. 

In the account of Raj. Lala Mitra, 1. c. (above, p. 227), there is no mention of the Yanhidasiio, 
nirayavali and kappiya are enumerated as two separate upAngas (8 and 9), and Kappavadimsaya, 
Pupphiya, Pupphachfiliya as Nos. 10-12. In Kashinath Kunte’s report the order is nirayAvalika, 
Vanhidasa, KappavadimsiyA, PupphiyA, PupphachfiliyA, 

It must, fuitihermore, be noticed that AbhayadAva on anga 3, lo is of the opinion that 
several of the 10 ajjh« of the dihadasA cited there are especially closely connected with the 
narakAvalisrutaskandha — see pp. 273, 423^^, If this is the case, it supports the probability that 
the contents is of ancient date, which is indeed great on other grounds. The relation of the 
five extant texts is as follows : — 

XX, up. 8, uvaihgftiiadi padhamS vaggA, the nirayftvaliyad, or kappiyftd, treats of the 
ultimate fortunes of the ten princes KAla etc.,^^ gong [421] of the Anga king SAniya of Champ A. 
These princes accompanied their half-brother Kuniya^^ in his campaign against his grandfather, 
Chedaga of YAsrdi, the YidAhaking, who refused to deliver up the own brother of Kuniya who had 
fled to his court. Kuniya on this account had declared war against Cbedaga, who, in order to 
meet the impending danger, snmmoned nine Mallati (Mallaki) and nine Lechhati (Lichchhavi) 
kings and all 48 Kasi-KAsalaya gaiaarayanA (cf. Bhagav, 7, o, p. 303), and opposed 57,000 ele- 
phants, etc., to the 33,000 of the eleven princes (3, 000 for each). Themothers^^of the ten princes, 
Kali, etc. (see anga 8, above, p. 321), each ask in turn of Mabavira whether they are destined to 
behold their sons alive again. Mahavira in reply not only informs Imdabhuti into what hell each 
must descend after he has fallen in the battle — hence the title of the upamga — and his 
future fate, but also relates the antecedent history of king Kuniya himself, beginning at that 
point when his mother was three months pregnant. The expulsion of his father SAniya from 
the throne at his hands is then related and his father’s death in prison. We possess in its 
complete form the text of the first ajjh. alone, the second being finished oE in six, the remaining 
eight in two lines. 

The reader is referred to Jacobi’s introduction to the kalpas. p. 2 for SAniya Bhimbhisara,25 {. e. 

21 As regards ariga 10 I have mentioned on page 329 my conjecture that from the inter relation' of up, S-12 
and angas 7-11 we have additional testimony for the view that anga 10 too originally possessed a legendary 
character. See, however, p. 834 n.' 

22 KAIS, Sukivl6,MahAk&l^, ICanh^, Sukanh^, MahAkanh^, Vlrakanh^, EAmakanh^, Pius^nakanh^, Maht s^nakanh^. 

23 Son of ChellanA, wife of PaumAvM. 24 Stepmothers, chullamAuA, of KOnia. 

2<> See aijh. 10 of the dalA^rutaskandha. 
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^Sr^mka Biihbisara, and liis son Kianiy a Bariibhasarapiitta,^® e. Ajaiasatrn, [422 Jcontemporaries 
of Buddha, and also in reference to the synchronistic conclusions which may be drawn in 
reference to Mah^vira. It is placed beyond the shadow of a doubt, that the Bauddhas and the 
Jainas possess herein a common heritage, and that genuine historical traditions form the founda- 
tion of the recital. Whether it is necessary to separate Mah^vira from Buddha is another question 
•— ef. Bhagay. 1, 441 . The traditional connection of Mahay ira with Natipntta, Buddha’s 
opponent, can also be regarded as the result — cf « p. 240 — of an intentional yariation caused 
by sectarian hatred. The Nirayayali has been edited by S. Warren, Antwerp, 1879, on 
which see H. Jacobi in Journ. Germ, Orient. Soc. 34, 178 fP. There is a commentary by 
Chandrasi^ri. 

The enumeration of the women of non- Aryan peoples, distinguished in the text merely 
by yahdhim khuyyAhiih is quoted by Chandrashri in the same form which we meet with in 
Bhag. 9 , 83 (see p. 302), etc. The citation jaha Chitt6 tti, points to up, (2), jahA Pabhavati 
to anga 5, n. 

XXI. up. 9. yarga 2, kappftvaclaiiisiati, kalp§.yataihsikarh, treats of the ten sons^s of prince 
Kala, etc., all of whom were converted to asceticism, as were their grandmothers KSli etc., and who 
[423 J reached their respective heayens.2® The account consists almost entirely of mere catch- 
words or of references. Emphasis is often laid upon the stndy of the sam^ia-m-^didim ekkarasa 
aihgfiim. 

XXII. up. 10. yarga 3, pnpphid-xi, pushLpikfth (or ®tMi), treats, with reference to 
up. 2, of the ten gods or goddesses^*^ who came from their heavenly worlds®^ to pay reverence to 
Mahavira, who thereupon tells to G6yania their previons history. They were in a former 
birth all turned or converted to the study of the samaia-m-adidim ekkarasa ahigaim, either by the 
arhant Pasa or by the Ayya Suvvata or by the th^ra bhagavaihto (see up. 3). These former 
births, as mfibaua, gah^vati, satthavlLM etc., occurred in SIvaithi, V^warasi (!), Mauivai^, Yemda- 
riaica, Mihil^, Hatthiuapura, Xakathd!. The enumeration of the Brfihmanical sciences here is 
similar to that in the Bhagavati (above, p, 303) ; and their names are similarly explained by the 
scholiast. 

XXIII. up, 11. varga 4, puppkaelitilftd, pushpacli'Ci^s ;S2 ten other histories of a similar 
nature. We possess the first alone, the Bhita namaih daria, former birth of the Siriddvi,33 is 
brought by Pasa to believe in the niggamtham pavayanaih. The other histories have entirely 
disappeared with the exception of the names, [424] which are found^^ in the gaha in the intro- 
duction ; the goddesses (not gods) who are here mentioned are for the most part mere personifi- 
cations of ethical qualities. 

XXIT. up. 12. varga 5, Vaijiliidasad, Vrishp.ida6§,s, in 12 ajjhayanas; 12 similar histories, 
of which we possess none but the first, the mere names by which the others were called having been 

28 See introduction to up. 3. More exact information in reference to his Hstory is found in the scholiast on 
lyaSy. 18, 144, of. Bhag. 7 , 0 (Leumann). 

kuhjik&bhih yakra^amghShhih, chilStibhir an&Tyad§gotpannLbhih, vfimanftbhir hrasva^arirS,bhih vadabhftbhir 
madahakoshthfibhih, Tarvaribhb VatTaradj&^asatiibbayfibhilj, Vakuiih&bhih Tfinaktlbhih Panhavik.<lbhih Isinikflbhih 
OhaiukinikSbhih Lfeikabhih DravidibHh Simhalibhih AraTibhib Pakvanlbhih Vahalibhih MurudidSbhih Savaribhil? 
P5.ras!bhi]i nfin^dSStlblur vahuvidhanfiryapifiyadMotpannftbhih ; of. p. 412. 

as Paume, Mahfipaum6, Bhadd^, Subhadd^, MahS-bhadd^, Paumabhadd^, PahmasSn^, Panmaguram^^, Naljinigumm^', 
Anaihd^, NamdanS (but this makes 11 names I Is one to be referred to a son of Kdniya ?) 

aa Seated in the Kalpavatansaka 7iinSna, Kashinath K, 

88 Chashd^joisimd^, Sdr6, Sukk6, mahflgah6 (planet Yenus), Bahnputtifl., Punnabhadd^, M&aibbadd^, Dattd, Siv^, 
BaI6, AnSdbit^; four of these names, see p. 273, among those of the dlhadasSiU. 

81 ^ated in the celestial chariot (Pushpaka), Kashinath. 

*8 Gontaans an account of the female disciple of MahAvira Sv&mi, named PushpachhiHS, and of her female 
attodant, Kashinatb. 

Mri, kiHM, vnddhi, lajja, ild d^vl, surd d^vl, sarassai d^vl, gamdhadevi ; — The Sirid^vt comes to 
honor Mah&ylxa , . |aS.d BEihtiputtia. 
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preserved. The conversion of twelve princes of the race of Yrishni is here treated of as having 
ensued through the influence of thearhan Arifcthanemi. The first histoiy deals with Nisadha, 
son of Balad^va, nephew of king Kaufaa-Yasudeva in Baravati.36 In his former hirtli he was 
converted or turned to the study of the samAia-m-adiai ekkurasa amgaiih by the Siddhattha- 
nAinam ayariya, A prophecy in reference to his future birth is added to the above recitaL At 
tbe end the five texts are again called the uvariignni or the 5 vargas of one srntaskan- 
dha : nirayavaUasutakkhaihdho samatfco, samattani a uvamgiini, nirayavalia-uvaihgA nam ^go 
suakkhamdhd pamcha vaggA pamcliasu divasesu uddissamti. 

This last statement in reference to the number of days which are necessary to teach or 
to recite them, is found [425] in exactly the same form in the cori’espondiug angas — see 
p. 280, The three samfiyaris, contain detailed statements in reference to each. 

The historical valne of these legends is, apart from the traditions contained in up. 8, without 
doubt very slight indeed. The largest portion of their contents is as purely fictitious as was the 
case in ahga 6 fg. (see p. 338), Nevertheless, since they contain information (e. g. in respect to 
the activity of Pusa, which preceded that of Mahavira), we may claim for them a value as 
regards our estimation of the relations under which we have to consider the life and works of 
Mahavira. 

We have seen above that the uniformity of the contents, and the homogeneous method 
•of treating it in all the five texts, make for the conclusion that they originally formed but 
one text. Tradition calls them merely the five parts of one smtaskandha. Their enumera- 
tion as five separate texts was caused by the desire to have the number of the uvamgas correspond 
to that of the ahgas. The fact is that the special limitation of the number of the angas to eleven, 
which is found in uv. 8-12, must be regarded as a. strange contradiction of the desire to assimi- 
late the number of the uvaihgas to that of the angas. The title vagga belongs also to ahgas 6 
and 8, as an appendix or supplement to the latter of which two, these five texts may have come 
into existence. The history of the first vagga here (uv. 8-12) is, to a certain extent, an 
elucidatory supplement to the last of the vaggas there, «. in ahga 8. 

FOLKLORE IN SALSETTE. 

BT GEO. FR. DTENHA. 

No. 11, — Francis and his Uncle, 

There was an old woman who had an only son, called Francis.^ They were in rather 
poor cirenmstances, and lived on what the old woman earned during the day. Francis had a 
maternal uncle, who was very rich and possessed much land and several bullocks and cows. 

One day, when the boy was old enough, his maternal uncle called on his sister, and asked her 
to send the lad to take his cattle to graze, promising to give him something as pay. His sister 
told him that the boy was mischievous, and said he had better ask him himself to agree to the 
proposal. His uncle, therefore, called the boy, and said to him ; — Francis, will yon come 
and take my cattle to graze every day ? I will give you something in return.” 

“Yes, I will come, ” said Francis. “Will you give me a cow as pay, uncle ? ” 

His uncle promised to give him a cow, and Francis went daily and took his uncle’s cattle 
to graze. Every day Fi’ancis asked for his cow, bat his uncle put him off, saying : — 

“ I will give yon one to-morrow.” 

"5 Nisadhe, MahAnisadhd, Anigah?, Ved§, Pagat!, JuttS, Dasarahe, Da^lharali^, MakAd3ia|tC, SattadhanO, Dasa- 
dhan^l, Sayadbanti. 

86 At tbe bead of 10 DasAra: Samuddavijaya eto., 5 MabAvira : Baladdva etc., 16,000 kings : Uggasena etc., 
kOti of kumara : Payyunna etc., 60,000 duddaiiita (?) : Sambaya etc., 21,000 vlra : Vkasi^na etc., 16^000 d^ri : Ruppint, 
etc., and many thousand ganiA : AHamgaseoA eto. Tbe same court is found according to Leumann in anga 6, p. 
526, 1231, and atga 8, 1. 

^ The original is Faran^, a familiar local form of Francis. 
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After se.veral days, the micle, hudiDg Francis importtinate, one day said to him : — “ There 
are a lot of cows here, you can choose one for yourself. ” 

Upon this Francis chose a cow for himself, and every day fed her with half of his 
own rations, which made her grow plump and fat. Now bis uncle observed that, while 
his own cattle remained as before, Francis* cow was growing fat and beat them all in beauty. 
He soon became jealous, and considered how he might deprive the lad of his cow. 

So one evening he came and said to him : — “Well, Francis, my boy, 1*11 give you a holiday 
to-morrow, and I will look after the cattle myself. *’ 

But Francis said : — “No, uncle, I don’t care for a holiday. I will be at my usual work.** 

His uncle, however, pressed him much, saying : — “Francis, you are yet a child, and you 
require some rest. So listen to me and take a holiday. ** 

So Francis was at last persuaded to take a holiday, but he asked his uncle to take care 
of his cow, which, of course, his uncle promised to do. 

In the morning the uncle took his cattle for grazing, as also Francis’ cow. While his cattle 
were grazing he drove the cow up a high mountain and from there threw her into the river 
below, and the cow died at once, and the uncle was satisfied, and taking his own cattle he 
came home in the evening. 

The following day, as soon as Francis arose, he went as usual to his daily work, hut to his ' 
astonishment found his cow missing. He ran to his uncle and asked him where his cow was. 
His uncle said : — “ Look in the stalls ; she must be somewhere among the other cattle.” 

Francis went to the stalls and searched among all the cattle, but in vain, and therefore 
suspected foul play. Instead of taking his uncle’s cattle to graze, he left them in the stalls, and 
went all over the forests in quest of his own cow. He searched and searched, and, at last, found 
tbe carcass of his cow in the river. Poor Francis sat down by the poor cow and cried for 
hours and hours, but he made sure that the death of the cow was due to nothing else than his 
uncle’s envy. 

Seeing that crying would not bring his cow hack to life, he made up his mind to skin the 
cow, so that tbe skin might some day be of use to him. So he at once set to work, and, 
dragging the carcass to the bank of the river, skinned it and dried it in the sun for several days. 

"When the skin was thoroughly dried, he asked his mother one day to bake him three or 
four hand-cakes, but she said : — “ There is scarcely flour enough to make one cake j and how am 
I to bake three or four for you ? ” 

Francis, however, bothered her so often that his mother went and begged some rice-flour, 
and baked four cakes, and gave them to him, Francis tied up the cakes in a kerchief, and, 
taking the cow’s skin, went away. He walked on and on, nncertain where to go, or what to 
do, for a whole day, and when it was dusk he found himself in a large forest, and here he meant 
to pass the night ; but being afraid that some wild beast might see and devour him, he climbed 
up a high tree, not forgetting to take the skin also with him. 

At dead of night it happened that some robbers, who had plundered a rich house, came 
and sat under that very tree, and, having thrown down their booty, began to divide it, and to 
quari'el between themselves, 

Said one : — “I deserve the greatest share because I shewed you the bouse,” 

“ No, no,” said a second ; entered the house first, while you remained outside, and so the 
biggest share falls to my lot.” 

And so they went on quarrelling, till our hero got so frightened that he let fall the cow’s 
hide i^m the tree, which made such a noise, and in its turn so frightened the robbers, that 
they left everything and took to their heels, thinking some evil spirits had seen them aud were 
coming on ihem. 
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Our hero, wLen lie saw the robbers had run away, came down, took all the treasure the 
robbers had left, and went home in high spirits. When he reached his hut, he told his 
mother to go to her brother’s house, and ask for the loan of hisp^ara ani ddndu (basket and 
spade). His mother told him to go himself; but Francis pleaded, saying : — “Go, go, mother, 
and ask for uncle’s basket and spade. 

His mother at last went to her brother’s home, and asked for the loan of his basket and 
spade. .Her brother said to her: — “Sister, why do you w’ant the basket and spade ? What are 
you going to do with them ? ” 

She replied : — “ Francis wants them. The boy is so mischievous. I don’t know what he 
wants to do with them.” 

So his mother took the basket and the spade from her brother and brought them to Francis. 
Francis took them and measured all the treasure he had got, which made several baskets 
full. But on returning the basket and the spade, he let two rupees stick to the basket for his 
uncle to see, and when he saw the two rupees in the basket, he asked his sister how they came 
there. She told him that Francis had brought aheap of treasure, which he measured it 
with the basket. When the uncle heard this he immediately came to Francis and asked “him 
how he got all the treasure, upon which Francis said ; — “Oh uncle, what shall I tell you ? 
Shall I say one, or shall I say two ? ” 

His uncle then said ; — “Go on, my boy, tell me where you got the treasure from.” 

Fi*ancis then replied : — “ Why, uncle, you remember you killed my cow ? I am so thankful 
to you for it, I slpnned the cow, dried the hide, and cried it for sale : — 

“ Jhid chdmbraih, did dhan j jhid cJidmbraiii did dhan. 

Take hides, give treasure; take hides, give treasure.” 

“ There is such a demand for these hides, that for the hide of one cow I got all this treasure. 
0 uncle, if I had half the number of cattle that you have, I should get a heap of 
treasure as large as your house,” 

His uncle was so fired with the desire of amassing treasure, that he went and slaughtered 
all his cattle, believing every word that his nephew had told him. In due time the cattle 
were skinned, and the hides having been thoroughly dried, he went from village to village and 
from country to country, crying out : •— 

” Jhid chdmbmm, did dhan; jhid ohdffihraih did dhan. 

Take hides, give treasure ; take hides, give treasure.” 

But who ever heard of exchanging hides for treasure ? The poor man wandered day and 
night for several weeks, and made himself the laughing-stock of every one. Quite fatigued 
and disheartened, he returned home. His wife asked him what success he had met with, but he 
only said : — “ Ob, you don’t understand these affairs ; mind your own business.” 

He was so enraged at the trick, that be determined to ruin Francis, and with this deter- 
mination one night set fire to the boy’s hut. His poor mother ran about like one mad, 
calling the people to help in putting out the fire. Francis, on the contrary, brought more 
sticks and other combustibles, and put them on the flames, which helped to burn down the 
hut QLUickly and surely. 

When the hut was entirely burnt down, Francis collected all the ashes in two bags. He 
then told his mother again to bake him a few cakes, which his mother did with some reluctance, 
saying : — “I can’t understand, Francis, where you want to go, or what you are trying to 
do?” 

But he bundled the cakes into a kerchief, and, having borrowed a bullock from one of his 
neighbours, put the two bags of ashes on it, and drove it away. This time, too, he was uncertain 
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wliat to do or wliere to go for a -vvliole day, and at dusk he -was again in a forest where he met 
a great merchant also driving a bullock with two bags on it. They asked each other who 
they were and where they were going and what they had. The merchant replied first : — “I am 
a merchant, and the bags yon see on the bnllock are full of gold mohars, which I have earned 
in my trade.” 

Francis turned this opportunity to his advantage, and said : — ‘‘ Exactly like myself. I 
have amassed a large fortune in the shape of gold mohars in the bags which you see on my 
bullock, and I am now returning home after several months’ business.*’ 

The merchant believed every word he said, and so they agreed to put up together for the 
night, and arranged between them to watch their property by turns. The merchant had to 
watch till midnight, and then go* to sleep, after which it was Francis’ turn to watch. Meanwhile 
they removed the bags from the bullocks to give them rest. Having partaken of their meals, 
Francis went to sleep while the merchant kept watch. About midnight the merchant awoke 
Francis and told him it was time for him to keep watch. 

Certainly, ” said Francis ; “ we must, however, put our bags on our respective bullocks, 
foi', should any robbers come, what can I do alone ? While if we have them ready on the 
bullocks, I can awake you and we can then escape with all haste.” 

* The merchant thought the proposal reasonable, and so each put his bags on his bullock, and 
then the merchant fell fast asleep, being quite tired with the journey and the night-watch. 

In a little while Francis changed the bags, and drove home in all haste, and when he got 
home again he asked his mother to go to her brother’s house and borrow his 'phard am ddndd. His 
mother at first refused to go, telling him to go himself ; but at last she went, and said to her 
brother : - “ Brother, brother, lend me your basket and spade.^' 

‘'Why do you want the basket and spade ?” asked her brother. 

, “ The hoy wants them,” replied she. I don’t know what he is trying to do.” 

So Francis^ uncle then gave her the basket and the spade, which she took home and gave 
to her son. Francis then measured all the gold mohars, which made several baskets full, and 
iu retuTuing the basket and the spade Francis purposely left two mohars in the basket. On 
seeing them his uncle came in all haste and asked Francis where he got the mohars from. 

Francis thought this a good opportunity for taking his revenge, and calmly said : “Why, 

uncle, didn’t you set fire to my hut ? I gathered the ashes and sold them for several baskets 
full of gold mohars. Oh, if I only had a house hke yours, what a lot of mohars it would 
fetch ! You have only to say ; — 

“JAm hhuTi, did mM; jhid hhuri, did mori. 

Take ashes, give mohars ; take ashes, give mohars,^ 

Hundreds and thousands of people will flock to you bringing their mohars and taking 
your ashes.” ® 

His uncle was again duped, and went and set fire to his large house. His wife was, of 
course, alarmed at this action, but her husband said : — Oh, you don’t understand these 
afiairs ; you mind your own business.” 

The whole house was reduced to ashes, which he collected and put into several bags. As 
he had killed all his cattle, he was obliged to borrow bullocks from others for the conveyance of 
the ashes. Having put the bags on the bullocks, he drove them from village to village and 
from town to town, crying at the top of voice : 

“ Jhid hhilH, did mori ; jhid hhdri, did mM, 

Take ashes, give mohars; take ashes, give mohars'^ 

Thus and cried his ashes for days and weeks together, with the result, that he tired 

himself out and 'fm hooted by all as a fool ; for what folly is greater than to ask for mohars in 
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exchange for ashes ? At last he ■\reiit home quite sick and tired. His wife again asked him 
what success he had had, but he only said : — Oh, yon don’t understand these affairs ; 
you mind your own business.” 

He now thought of how to punish Francis for his mischief, and hit upon the following 
plan. He called him one day, bound his hands and feet, and tied him in a sack with the 
object of throwing him in the river. As he was going with the sack with Francis in it, he felt a 
pain in his stomach. Round about him were a lot of cow-herds, so putting the burden down, he 
went to a long distance to relieve his pain. In the meantime Francis pretended to be clay- 
ing, fund kept saying : — “ Oh, I do not wish to be married ! I am yet young, and the girl 
is so big ! What a shame, my uncle wants me married by compulsion.” 

One of the cow-herds, who heard what Francis said, asked him to explain what it all 
meant. So he said : — “ Look here, I am so young, and because I do not wish to be married, 
as the girl is too hig for me, my uncle is taking me by force.” 

Upon this the cow-herd said : — “If that be the case let me take your place.” 

Agreed,” said .our hero ; and he was immediately let out of the sack, and was re- 
placed by the cow-herd. Francis, once out of the bag, took the cattle belonging to the 
cow- herd, and drove them home in safety. 

His uncle came after a time, and taking up the sack, marched straight to the mountain, and 
threw the bag headlong from a precipice into the river, highly elated at the thought that he had 
at last got rid of Francis. That day passed and on the following morning he saw Francis 
driving a large herd of oowS and buffaloes. He was at his wits’ ends to understand how 
Francis escaped, and how he got such a lot of cattle. He, therefore, said to him : — “ Hallo, 
Francis, where did you get all the cattle from P ” 

Francis replied : — “ Why, from the river into which you threw me. There are 
hundreds of thousands of them there. The only misfortune is that,’ being young, I could net) 
manage more ; so I contented myself with these. Oh, if I were as hig and strong as you are, 
what a lot more I could have got.” 

The poor uncle for the third time believed what Francis told him, and so he asked him 
to bind his hands and feet and to throw him in the river. Francis, too glad of the opportu- 
nity offered him to get rid of his uncle, at once set to work. Having bound him well and put 
him in a sack, he carried him away. On the way, Francis now and then dropped his load on the 
ground, upon which his uncle would say : — “ Oh, Francis, what are you trying to do ? You 
will kill me at this rate. ” 

But Francis would reply; — “No, no, uncle; you see I am so small, and you are so 
heavy ! How can I help it ? ” 

Thus Francis carried his uncle up the mountain and threw him into the river, where he 
immediately died. When Francis returned home, his aunt came and inquired of him what 
his uncle was doing. Francis replied: — “Uncle is selecting good cattle, and will not 
come home for a long time.” 

For a whole week his aunt came daily and asked Francis why her husband had not returned 
yet, and Francis always gave her the same reply ; hnt at last he said to her; — “ TmicJid nanrd 
uthaih Moh& ndliin, Tumi mU ctni •pot Mrd^ ani hdhcjrid hiugrid pliord. Tour husband will 
never come now. Remove your vdU and p6f^ and break your hangles.”^ 

Francis now had abundance of money, with which he purchased a large house, and plenty 
of landed property, and lived with his old mother happily and in undisturbed enjoyment of his 
wealth. 

a Vdl^ are anklets and •pdf is a necklet of gold which is given by the husband to the wife on their wedding day. 
The breaking of bangles is pre-eminently the sign of widowhood, as also are the removal of the vdlC and i? .:, 
which are called the shinigCvr of a married woman. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


OFFERINGS TO GODLINGS IN BENGAL. 

At R^nigauj and Bardw§,n in Bengal I found 
small rude images of h.orses and elephantSa 
used as offerings to Sattti Pir by Musalmans and 
to Bhoirob (^Bbairava) and Mans^ Devi by Hindus. 

Images of Rorses are offered in a similar way 


to Pirs at Sialkot in the Panjdb in token of vows 
fulfilled. It would be interesting to note how 
far the custom is spread in India among the more 
civilized peoples. Among the savage Chords of 
the Mirz^pur District such images of horses are 

15,. 0. Templb. 


BOOK-NOTICE. 


The Vedanta -Siddhantamuktavali or Peakasananda, 
with English translation and notes, by Arthue 
Venis. Benares, 1890. Pp. vi, ii, 186, vi. (Reprint 
from the Pandit,) 

According to .the editor, PrakAs&nanda, the 
author of this work ** is wedged in between Nri- 
simha-iLsrama and Appaya-Dikshita,” the former 
of whom converted the latter “ from Sdiva heresy 
to the true S0»mkara Tdd^nta,’’ and the latter 
“had reached a good old age in 1620 A. D.” 
More precise information regarding this author is 
not available. Consequently his work has pro- 
bably to be assigned to the last quarter of the 
16th century. Prak^s^nanda’s SiddJhL&ntamuk:- 
tSivall belongs to a class of works which serve 
as appendages to the second Adhy^ya of Sam- 
kara’s great Bhdshya. The object of these works 
“ consists in searching through all the so-called 
proofs of duality {dvaiia) current in the schools 
(more particularly in that of the Nyaya), in 
order to expose them as just so many cases of 
“ petitio principii {dtmdiraya),” The conclusion 
at -which the author arrives at the end of his 
inquiry is expressed in the following words of the 
SmHti 



TT-t 11 

“ The knowledge of self and Brahman as iden- 
tical, gained through the Y6da and attendance on 
a Guru, consumes like fire every evil deed (though) 
done intentionally.” 

Professor Yenis has done invaluable service 
to the student of the Y^d^nta Philosoplfy by 
adding an English paraphrase of the whole work, 
in which the perplexing terms of the Sdstra are 
rendered by corresponding ones chosen from 
European philosophy. The technicalities of the 
Tarkas&stra make it a somewhat repulsive sub^ 
ject to those who have followed the close reason- 
ing of the European school. But editions, like 
the present one, of Hindu philosophical works, 
published by scholars like Mr. Yenis, who can 
sympathise with the spirit of Hindu metaphysics, 
go a great deal towards removing such repuL 
siveness. , in. index, whioh is appended to this 


edition, is given a clear explanation of some "of the 
most difficult terms of Hindu Logic. 

Under the superintendence of Professor Yenis is 
published the Vizianagram Sanskyit Series, 
the first number of which is edited by Mahdma- 
hop^dhyaya Gaug&dhara S^striManavalli and gives 
a fair indication of the scholar-like way in which 
the others will be done. It contains the Sanskrit 
text of the Siddhdntal66ay a work on the Yedanta 
Philosophy written by Appaya-Dlkshita. The 
editor discusses, in the preface, at considerable 
length, the date of the author, and arrives at the 
conclusion that he was born about 1550 A. D. 
He further adds that Appaya-Dikshita was, ac- 
cording to European scholars, the chief Pandit 
S.t the court of the Yijayanagara king Krishnraraja 
whose other name was Yenkatapati and who was 
the son of Narasixhha alias Narasad^va. It is 
clear from the following verse which is found at 
the end of the Kuvalaydnanda, another work of 
the same author, that he was a contemporary of 
king Yenkatapati : — 



Prom inscriptions and other trustworthy sources 
we learn that Kyishpiar6rja, the son of Narasa 
or Nrisimha, was not called Yenkatapati, and that 
he reigned from about Saka 14*30 to 1451 ( = A.D. 
1608 to 1629).^ If the date that is established 
in the preface of the book under review for the 
birth of Appaya-Dikshita is correct, the sovereign 
of whose court he was the chief Pandit, must 
have been Yenkata I. of Kariiata, whose grants 
range from ^aka 1508 to 1535 ( == A.D. 1586 to 
1613).® The editor, being a stranger to Dr^vi- 
dian names of places, makes Tiruvalakudu of 
Tiruv6ilaiigi<du (‘ the sacred banyan forest ’), 
where some of the descendants of Appaya-Dikshita 
are still supposed to live. Further, he attempts 
to Sanskpitize such names as Tafij6iv6r, Kumhha- 
ghonam and M§.yavaram from their Anglo-Indian 
forms. Strange irony of fact that these forms 
should gain permanence even in Sanskrit works 
in preference to the vernacular names ! 

Y. Y. 


1 Epigraphia Indiceh YoL I. p. 862. 


a ante, Yol. XIII. p. 165. 
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A NOTE ON THE DATE OF THE BOWER 3VEANUSORIPT. 

BY A. F. RUDOLF HOEENLE, Fh. D. 

\It,ejprinted with alterations and additions from the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal^ 

7ol LX, Part I, No. 2, 1891.] 

T he Bower mannscript was exhibited to the Asiatic Society of Bengal at the two meetings 
in November, 1890 and April, 1891. I call it the ** Bower MS.” in order that Lie a tenant 
Bower, to whose enterprise the learned world owes the preservation of the manuscript, may 
receive the honour due to him. Some account of the locality and circumstances of its finding 
will be found in the Society’s for November, 1890; and a preliminary accotmt of 

the manuscript and its contents was published by me in the Proceedings for April, 1891. Since 
then I have spent a long summer vacation in carefully examining the whole manuscript, and, 
with the exception of a few leaves, I have read and transcribed the whole. I have now, more- 
over, the pleasure of announcing that the Governments of India and Bengal, with their usual 
liberality in such matters, have decided to publish a complete edition of the manuscript 
which I am now preparing. 

This paper had been written (in Darjiling, in May), when T received (in July), through tbe 
Mndness of Professor Buhler in Vienna, an advance copy of his notice^ of the specimen pages 
of the Bower MS., which were published in the November Proceedings of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. It was particularly gratifying to me to find that, reading the manuscript, he in 
Vienna and I in Calcutta, at about the same point of time, we independently arrived at 
essentially the same conclusions, both with regard to the age and the contents of the manuscript* 
Such a coincidence most distinctly makes for the truth of our conclusions. 

The substance of the paper which I now publish on the age of the Bower MS., and which 
I promised in the April Proceedings, was originally intended by me to form a part of the 
introduction to my edition of the manuscript. But seeing the interest which the manuscript 
has already excited in Europe, I publish it now in anticipation, and hope similarly to publish 
portions of the manuscript, with translations, from time to time.® 

I may state here briefly the results of my detailed examination of the manuscript. It 
consists of not less than five distinct portions. 

The first portion consists of 81 leaves. It contains the medical work of which I have 
published the commencement in the April Proceedings, and two pages of which are figured in 
the upper parts of the two plates accompanying the November and April Proceedings, I shall 
designate it by the letter A. 

The second portion, to be called B, which immediately follows the first portion, consists of 
five leaves, and forms a sort of collection of proverbial sayings. A specimen of it is figured in 
the lower part (No. II) of the plate in the April Proceedings. 

The third portion, 0, consisting of four leaves, contains the story of how a charm against 
snake-bite was given by Buddha to Ananda while he was staying in JStavana, the garden of 
An^thapinda. A specimen of this portion is figured in the lower part of the plate in the 
November Proceedings. 

The fourth portion, D, consists of six leaves. It is preserved in a rather unsatisfactory 
condition, and appears to contain a similar collection of proverbial sayings as the second 
portion, B. 

The fifth portion, E, which also consists of five leaves, contains another medical treatise. 
It appears to be — so far as I can judge at present — the commencement of a larger work. 

1 It is now published m the Vienna Oriental Journal, Vol. V, p. 103. 

a The first instalment is published in No. III. of the Journal, As, 8oc, Beng., for 1891. It is the fifth portion (E) 
of the MS. 
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Besides these five connected portions, there appear to be a few detached leaves, quite 
unconnected with one another and with those larger portions. 

Of the fourth and fifth portions no specimens have been published, but the fifth is written 
in the same style as the first portion. The fourth portion is written in an exceedingly slovenly 
and hurried hand, much resembling that of the third portion, but the writing is far more slovenly. 
It may possibly represent the handwriting of a fourth scribe; though, on the whole, I am 
disposed to believe that there are really only three distinct styles of writing represented in 
the entire manuscript. The first is that of the first and fifth portions (A and E) ; they are 
so nearly alike, that I believe them to be of the same scribe. The second is that of the 
second portion (B), which is a fine, ornamental writing. It must be ascribed to a distinct 
scribe. The third is that of the third and fourth portions (C and D), which seem to me 
to differ more in the manner than in the character of writing, and may not improbably be due 
to one scribe, though a dificerent person from the scribes of A, E and B. 

I come now to the question of the age of the MS. Here the first points to he settled are the 
locality and class, to which the characters of the MS. belong. Mr. Fleet has clearly shown, in 
his Volume IIL of the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum on the Gupta Inscriptions,® that, irrespec- 
tive of varieties, there existed, at the time of the Gupta period, two very distinct classes of the 
ancient H%ari alphabet, the Korth-Indian and the Sonth-Indian (see Fleet, pp. 3, 4). The test 
letter for these two great classes is the character for which in the Southern alphabets 
retains its old form y resembling the figure 8, while in the Northern alphabets that old form 
has been displaced by a square cursive form Tried by this test, it is at once seen that the 
alphabet of our MS. belongs to the Northern class. Throughout the MS. the square form ^ is 
used exclusively. It is particularly distinct in the portions C and D ; in A, B and E the left-hand 
curved Hue is drawn somewhat straighter. 

The northern class of alphabets, however, is again divided into two great sections, which, 
though their areas overlap to a certain extent, may be broadly, and for practical purposes suffi- 
ciently, distinguished as the Eastern and Western sections. The test letter in this case is the 
cerebral sibilant sha. In tbe Horth-B astern alphabet its form is while in the Horth-Western 
alphabet its form is U Examples of the former alphabet we have in the posthumous Allahabad 
pillar inscription of Samudra Gupta, of about 400 A. D. (Fleet, pp. 1, 6), the Hahrium pillar 
inscription of Skanda Gupta, of 460 A. D. (Fleet, p. 65), and others in Mr. Fleet's volume.® 
The same alphabet is shown to perfection in the Hepalese inscriptions, Bhagwanlal Indraji’s 
Hos. 1 to 10 and Ho. 12, published ante, Vol. IX., p. 163 ; also iu the JSTepalese inscriptions 
Hos. 1 and 2, in Mr. BendalPs Journey in Nepal, pp. 72, 74. To this section also belongs 
a new copperplate of Dharmaditya (Samudra Gupta ?), lately found in the Faridpur district in 
Eastern Bengal. On the other hand, the other-Hepalese inscriptions, ante, Vol. IX., Hos. 11, 
13, 14, 15, and in Mr. Bendall's Journey, Hos. 3 to 6, exhibit the Hoi*th- Western alphabet. 
The latter alphabet is also to be seen in all the Nepalese MSS., described in Mr. Bendall’s 
Catalogue of Buddhist Sanslsrit MSS., including the two oldest, Nos, 1049 and 1702. 

Examples of the North-Western alphabet in Mr, Fleet’s volume are the Bilsad pillar ins- 
cription of Xumara Gupta I., of 415 A. D., the Indor plate of Skanda Gupta, of 465 A, D., 
and others.® Also the T6ramana inscription in the Bpigraphia Indica, Vol. I., p. 238, the 

® All subsequent references to ** Heet ” refer to this work. 

* At tbe same time tbe Indian IT.-E. alphabet has the form 3T for the dental sa, the two forms of sTia and sa being 

but slightly distinct from one another. The Indian N.-W. alphabet has ^ for sa, which is also used by the Nepalese 
variety of the alphabet, 

® The following Nos. in Mr, Meet’s volume belong to the N.-B. class : Nos. 1, 6, 7, 8, 9, II, 12, 13, 15, 32, 64, 66, 
66, 68, 76 ; occasionally the Western form is used iu conjuncts, such as Tesha, shta, 

« The following Nos. belong to this class : Nos. 4, 10, 13, 16, 19, 20—31, 33—37, 42, 43, 46—52, 67—69, 63, 67, 70— 
72, 74, 76, 80. Sesr also the olassifioatory lists at the end of this paper. 
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Kumara G-upta II. seal in the Journal^ As* Sog. Bsifig ^ Vol. LVIIL> p. 88, and tlie Nepalese 
inscriptions above mentioned. 

In botb. tbe North-Eastern and North-Western sections there are divisions into varieties, 
some o£ which Mr. Fleet has noticed. However, for my present par pose, there is no need to 
enter into any consideration of these. But the distinction of the two great sections is very 
marked, and can never be missed when once pointed out. 

There is one point, worthy of notice, with regard to these two great Northern divisions, 
It is this, that in India proper the North-Eastern alphabet gradually came to be entirely dis- 
placed by the North-Western alphabet, in comparatively very early times. This displacement 
must have taken place about the beginning of the sixth century A. D. For about 625 A. D. 
we already find an inscription in Jannpur (of tsvara Yarman, Fleet, p. 228) which shows an 
exclusive North-Western character ; and there is not a single inscription known (so far as I am 
aware) after 500 A. D., which shows the distinctive marks of the old North-Eastern alphabet. 
Oatsido of India proper, that is in Nepal, the North-Eastern alphabet maintained its 
ground for about three centuries longer; for the inscription, No. 4, ante^ Yol. IX., dated in 
854 A. D., still shows the use of that alphabet. This survival is accounted for by the fact 
that the North-Western alphabet apparently made its way into N^pal about a century and a 
half later than into Eastern India proper. For the 'earliest known inscription in that alphabet 
is No. 11, ante, Yol, IX, which must be dated 655 A. D. For the purposes of manuscript 
writing, as distinguished from documentary inscription, the North-Western alphabet probably 
made its way into N6pal very much earlier, as shown by Mr. BendalVs old MS. No. 1049, if (as 
I think it may well be) it is dated in 252 of the Gupta era, that is, in 571 A, D. 

Now the Bower MS. is distinctly written throughout in the North-Western alphabet. 
This is an important point and must be kept in view throughout the following enquiry. The age 
of our MS. must be judged solely by the facts as disclosed by the circumstances of the North- 
Western alphabet. No conclnsion that can be drawn from circumstances connected with the 
South-Indian or the North-Eastern alphabets may be applied to the determination of the age of 
our MS. For it stands to reason, that no scribe, who was habituated to write in the North- 
Western alphabet, would in any writing of his habitually introduce any peculiarity of the South- 
Indian or North-Eastern alphabets, with which he was not familiar. 

Having premised this much, I proceed to the consideration of the points that appear to me 
to afford the means of determining approximately the date of the Bower MS. 

Among the existing varieties of the North-Western alphabet, there is one which has most 
nearly retained its ancient character. This is the so-called Sarada alphabet, which is still current 
in Kasmir and the adjacent Sub-Himalayan provinces, such as the Chamba and Kahgra valleys. 
The most striking point of difference between the Sarada alphabet and its more ancient parent, 
the original North-Western alphabet, is the sign for the letter ya. The 'Sarada alphabet uses 
the modern cursive form while the original North-Western alphabet employed the more 
ancient tridental form eXT . This is the test letter by which any inscription or manuscript 
written in the Siirada characters may be at once distinguished from any inscription or manuscript 
written in the more ancient North-Western alphabet. The latter I shall, for the sake of con- 
venience, briefiy distinguish as the Gupta alphabet. The oldest MS. in the Sarada characters 
of the existence of which we know, is the so-called Horiuzi MS., of which Professor Biihler has 
published an account and illustrative plates, in Volume I. Part III. of the Aneodoia Oxoniensia? 
According to him, *'it is certain that this MS. cannot date later than the first half of the 
sixth century A. D.’’ {ibid,, p. 64). It employs throughout the modern cursive form of ya. On 
the other hand, the Bower MS., though showing in the writing of parts A and E, in many 

7 » SllradA’* is the name of a small group of alphabets, the varieties of whicli differ a little according to locality 
(Kasmtr, Ohamb^i, etc.,) or period or material of writing, etc. j but the essential unity of the group is well hnown, and 
it IS usual to call it S^radd. 
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respects, a Tery decided resemblance to tbe Sarada characters, employs in the poiiiions B, C, D 
exclusively, in A, E almost exclusively, the older tridental form of the letter ya. It follows, 
therefore, that the Bower MS. is not written in tlie Sarada alphabet, but in the mope 
ancient Gupta alphabet. The general similarity of its letters to the Sarad^ probably shows 
that the locality of its writing was somewhere in the extreme North-West of India, but its use 
of the ancient * tridental form of ya shows that its date must be antecedent to the 
elaborationof the Sarada form of the North-Western alphabet. When this event took 
place, 1 shall now attempt to show. 

The old form (though not quite the oldest, which was vj^,) of the letter ya was cX^ or • 
It was made by two separate movements of the hand, one for drawing the left-hand perpendi- 
cular, the other for drawing the remaining portion of the letter. The next step was an. attempt 
to draw the letter with one movement of the hand. This led to the contrivance of the form 
^ by which the end of the left-hand crook or loop was brought forward to the point of junc- 
tion of the perpendicular and horizontal portions of the letter. It was now possible to draw the 
letter with one stroke of the pen, beginning with the top of the left-hand perpendicular, down- 
wards ; then round the loop, from left to right, to the bottom of the perpendicular ; then 
finishing with the right-hand crook or angle* This change was clearly due to the convenience 
of cursive writing. But the tendency of cursive writing to quickness and economy of effort very 
soon led to a further change, which produced the form , by severing the point of junction. 
This form, which was the final result of the process, is still essentially the modem cursive form. 
The intermediate form , as I shall presently show, only existed for a comparatively very 
short time, and is essentially a mere transitional form, 

It is a well-accepted fact that cursive forms first make their appearance in manuscript 
writing, and may be, and generally are, in use in MS. writing some time before they are intro- 
duced in the inscribing of documents on stone, copper or other material. Such documents are 
of a conservative nature ; they have a tendency to preserve old forms, after these have long 
disappeared from ordinary MS. writing. The common or exclusive use, in an ordinary MS., 
of a distinctly archaic form is, therefore, a safe means of determining its age. 

The old form of the letter ya was once current in all the alphabets of India. In all of them 
it gradually became displaced by some cursive form* But this displacement did not take 
place in all of them Q,t the same point of time. In the Sonth-Indian alphabet it survived, 
at least in inscriptions, down to the twelfth century A. D 8 The North-Eastern alphabet, 
as I have already remarked, was, in India proper, as early as the beginning of the sixth century, 
superseded by the North-W estern alphabet ; but in N6pal it survived about three centuries 
longer, and there, with it, the old form of ya survived, at least in inscriptions, down to the 
middle of the ninth century A. D. It should he noted, however, that the old form of yc^, in 
the shape in which it survived in N8pM, is somewhat different from the old form in its original 
shape, as it was once current in the North-Indian alphabets. Its original shape is that of a sort 
of trideut, of which the left-hand prong makes a curve or even a loop, thus cXT or In the 

Nepalese shape, the curve or loop, is replaced by a ringlet which is poised on tbe top of the 
left-hand prong, thus The difference is marked, and the two shapes can be easily 

distinguished from eaph other. 

The North-Western alphabet was the first to discaq^d the use of the old form of ya. From 
it, as I shall presently show, the old form disappeared, even in inscriptions, as early as the end 
of the sixth century A. D. ; and from cursive writing in that alphabet, according to the welU 
known rule, above stated, it must have disappeared much earlier. There is an obvious conplu- 

* In fee old Kanarese, where it 
366, 6* the Bastem Ohalukya 
of 1162 A. B., ante, Vol. XL, p. 9. 
alphabets. 

» See, the inscription No. 8, ante, Vol. IX., p. 171. 


mnch resembles the later Nepalese form with fee ringlet attached to the left prong* 
inscription of 1184 A. D., ante, Vol. XIV., p. 50, or the X^hatiya inscription 
It has now passed into the various modem cursive forms of the South-Indiaii 
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sion, wlilcli is suggested bj these facts ; it is, that tlie invention, so to speak, of the cursive 
form of ya took place in the Horth-West of India, somewhere within the area in which 
the North-Western alphabet was current, 

The first document known to us, from which the use of the old form has entirely disappeai'ed 
is the long Bodhgaya inscription of Mahanaman of 588 A. D. (Fleet, p. 274). It uses exclusively 
the transitional form, with one or two exceptions, in which the modern form itself is used.^® In 
another short B6dhgayA inscription of Mahanaman, of about the same date (Fleet, p. 2 78), the 
modern form is used exclusively. In fact, after 600 A. B., there is no inscription known, which 
shows any trace of the survival of the old form. In all of them the cursive form of ya is fully 
established in exclusive use ; thus in theMadha (Lakkha Mandal) inscription of about 600 A. D. 
(Epigraphia lndica,Yol, I, p. 10),^^ the Madhuban inscription of Harsha, of 631 A. D. (jibid* p. 67) , 
the Aphsad and ShAhpur inscriptions of Adityas^na, of about 672 A. D (Fleet, pp. 200, 208), the 
De6 Baranark inscription of Jivita Gupta, of about 725 A. D. (Fleet, p. 21 5), the Sarnath 
inscription of Prakataditya of somewhere in the seventh century (JBleet, p. 284)* To these may 
be added the evidence of those Nepalese inscriptions, which are not written in the North- 
Eastern or pi’oper Nepalese alphabet, but in the North-Western characters; thus the Patau 
inscription of 687 A, D, (see Mr, BendalFs Journey in Nepal, p. 77), the Jaisi (Katmandu) 
inscription of 750 A. D. (ibid. p. 79), the inscription of Siva D6va, of 748 A. D.. another of 750 
A, D., and the inscription of Jay ad ^va, of 758 A. D. (see ante, Yol. IX, pp. 176-78). In all 
these inscriptions the modern cnrsiye form is used exclusively. 

Another piece of evidence, in the same direction, is the Tibetau tradition respecting the 
introduction of the Northern Indian alphabet into Tibet (see Journal, Asiatic Society of Bejvgal^ 
Yol. LYII, pp. 41 fi.). It is said that these characters were introduced into Tibet by the sage 
Sambhdfca, who brought them from Magadha, where he had resided from A. D. 630-650. These 
characters are known in Tibet as the Warbu” characters of Magadha ; their forms, as tradi- 
tionally preserved in Tibet, may be seen in Plate I of the Journal (ibidem) ; and it will be seen 
that among these the letter ya has the cursive form. This shows that at the time of Sam- 
bh6ta.’s visit to Magadha, in the second quarter of the seventh century A» I)., the cursive form 
of ya was in current use in North-India.^2 

I am ngt aware of the existence of a single dated inscription in North-India, 
written in the North-Western alphabet, which indubitably proves any use, still less 
the exclusive, or almost exclusive, use of the old form of ya, after 600 A. D. It follows 
from this evidence that, since the old form of ya had entirely disappeared from, inscriptions, 
from the end of the sixth century (say from about 580 A. B.), it must have disappeared from 
the cursive writing of ordinary manuscripts long before. Accordingly a manuscript, like the 
Bower MS., in which the old form is still used almost exclusively, must be placed long before 
the end of the sixth century, and much nearer the beginning of it. 

This conclusion is fully supported by the evidence of all the ancient dated (or practically 
dated) MSS. that are, as yet, known to exist. The oldest is the Horiuzi MS. The date of its 
writing has been shown by Professor Biihler to be somewhere in the middle of the sixth 
century, that is, between 526 and 577 A.D. (see Aneo. Oxon., p. 63 fi.). It exhibits throughout the 
exclusive use of the cursive form of ya, thus showing that this cursive form was fully 


w The transitional form is here nse4 iu ^ somewhat modified ajud more ornate shape. 

n The transitional form occurs twioe in this inscription, in 11. 6 and 11, curiously enough, with the vowel 

on which see page 35. 

13 The “ Wartu ” characters exhibit in all test points the characteristics of the North-Western alphabet. This 
shows, what I have already observed {ante, p. 81), that tbe North-Eastern alphabet, which was once current in 
Magadha, was there in very early times displaced by the North-Western alphabet. It is said, however, that Sambhota 
only ** partly ’’ adopted the “ Wartn^* characters for his Tibetan alphabet {Journal, ibid, 41). This explains the 
fact that the “ Wartu** or cursive form of ya does not appear in that alphabet. For the letter ya that sage appears 
to have drawn on the North-Eastern alphabet, which he must have known fr-om N6p^l, where (as I have shown) it 
maintained its ground about three centuries longer than in Magadha. 
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establisheii for MS. writiag in tha middle of the sixth oentury A. D. The next oldest 
MSS are two, described as Nos. 1049 and 1702 by Mn. Bendaliin his Catalogue of Buddhist 
MSS. in the Cambridge Library, p. xxxix. One of them is dated Samvat 252, which Mr. 
Bendall tates to be in terms of the Harslia era and to be eqnal to 857 A. D. Yor my part, I 
can see no valid objection, on palesographic grounds, to understanding the date in terms of 
the Gupta era, and as eqnal to 571 A. D. I do not notice any such material difEerence between 
the writing of the Horinzi MS. and the two Cambridge MSS., as to account for a supposed 
interval of three centuries. Anyhow, both Cambridge MSS. exhibit the exclusive use of the 


cursive form of ya. 


The conclusion appears to me inevitable, that any MS. which, shows, as the Bower MS. 
does, the exclusive use of the old form, or which shows an uniform ahsence of the use 
of the cursive form, cannot be possibly placed later than 650 A. D., and in all probabi- 
lity is very much older. The only question is, whether there are any indications in the Bower 
MS. that render it possible to fix its date somewhat more definitely. 


Here the following facts are to be observed. The first appearance of the modern cursive 
form of ya in any inscription is met with in the Bijayagadh inscription of Vishnu Vardhana, of 
371 A. D. (Fleet, p. 252), in sriyo, line 4 (if the plate can be trusted) ; and it is to be noted that 
it is used in junction with the vowel 6. The old form, however, is more usual, as in •ndmadhS- 
yena, 1. 3, and ahltwriddhaye, 1. 4, in both cases with the vowel L The first appearance of the 
transitional cursive form is met with about thirty years later (see below), but there can be no 
doubt that, though in the existing inscriptions, the first appearance of the modern form happens 
to be earlier, that form, as compared with the transitional form of the letter, is of later 
development.^^ Probably there was no great interval between the development of the two 
forms. In any case, the invention (so to speak) of the transitional form and, with it, the first 
beginnings of the modern form oiya may, thus far, be placed at about 350 A. D. 


The actual first appearance of the transitional form is found in the TusAm inscription 
(Fleet, p. 269). It occurs in the word ydgdcMryya, 1. 3, again with the vowel 6, and side by 
side with the old form in ^i^ayojyamM This is a very clear instance ; but, unfortunately, the 
inscription is not dated, though on palsDographic grounds it may be referred to about 400 A, D. 
The first occurrence of the transitional form in a dated inscription is in the Ind6r copper-plate 
of Skanda Gupta, of 465 A. D. (Fleet, p. 68), in the words abhivriddhayS, 1. 4, and tipayS-^ 
jyam, 1. 7, in both cases with the vowels 4 and 6. Side by side, the old form occurs in 
yvcjam, 1. 9, yd, 1. 11, abliivriddhayS, 1. 8. Other instances occur in the KAritalai inscription 
of Jayanatha, of 493 A. D. (Fleet, p. 117), in abliivriddhayi, 1. 7, and chbriyo, 1. 15, here also 
with the vowels 4 and 6 ,* and side by side with the old form in y^, 1. 10, U'paydt, 1. V^.^rdyem^ 
h 36, yd, 1. 20. Another instance occurs in the Kh6h inscription of Jayanatha, of 496 A. D. 
(Fleet, p. 121), in the word abliwriddhay4, 1. 8, again with the vowel 4, and side by side 
with the older form in yratydytyanayaih, 1. 11, and ^r<^yd we?, 1, 17. Avery clear instance 
occurs in the Jaunpur inscription of Isvaravarman, of about 526 A. D. (Fleet, p. 228), in 
anvavdy4, 1. 2, again with the vowel d. So again in the Mandas6r inscription of Yas6dharman 
of about 530 A. B, (Fleet, p, 149), in yo, 1, 4, again with the vowel d* and side by side with 
the old form in yddaytf, 1. 5. Similarly in the Mandas6r inscription of Yasfidharman as 
Vishuuvardhana, of 533 A. B. (Fleet, p. 150), in yd«a, 1. 8, again with the vowel d, and side 
by side with the old form in bMrayt, 1. 8, is yUa, 1. 8, 13, yo, 1. 17, 18. Likewise in the Khoh 
inscription of ^arvanAtha, of 533 A, B. (Fleet, p. 135), in nydy4na, 1. 13, 1, yi, 16, and pra- 

w A similar case, with regard to the development of the letter m, is noted by Mr. Fleet in his volume on the 
<5tipta inscriptions, p. 3, footnote. 

“ ^instance wMaasonotioedty Mp. Fleet (p. 270, footnote 4). It is the identical form that occurs in the 

poBto instance for oomparison, because in Vhikwai ySna the two forms stand in jnxta. 
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tyctyotjpawn/okct, 1. 9, again with the vowels i and and side by side with, tbe old form in 
InpaySt, 1. 18, grmnaySr, 1. 27, yo, 1. 25, ye, 1. 27, etc. These are all the instances of the occur- 
rence of the transitional form that I have been able to discover among the 35 inscriptions in 
the North-Western (Gupta) alphabet, published by Mr. Fleet. 

Contemporary with them are the following instances of the use of the modem cursive 
form. In the Majhgawam inscription of Hastin, of 610 A.D. (Fleet, p. 106), it occurs in the 
words clihreyoi 1. 14, ye, 1. 16, paniyeslmy 1. 17, y^, 1. 18, again with the vowels, i and c, and 
side by side with the old form in the words anvayopahhdgyas, 1. 10, yd, 1. 11, ahayo^ 1. 18.^® 
The transitional form also occurs in the word ahJiivriddhayiy 1. 7. 

Now as to the conclusions that follow from the above statistics, note, in the first place, the 
extreme rarity of the transitional and modern cursive forms, as well as the peculiar circum- 
stances under which alone they occur. And here mark the following four points: — 

(1) They occur only in a small proportion of inscriptions. Of course, the only inscrip- 
tions with which we are here concerned are those that ase more or less exclusively the old form. 
Those that already use the transitional or modem cursive forms exclusively are outside the 
question ; so are, of coai’se, all those that are not written in some variety or other of the North- 
Western alphabet. Now there are 35 inscriptions of the former description in Mr. Fleet’s 
Volume III. of the Corpus Inscriptionum Indiearum, To these may be added a few others, such 
as the T&ramiLna inscription in the EpigrapJiia Indica^ Vol. I, p. 238, and the Kum^ra Gupta seal 
in the Journal^ Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LVIII. p. 88. Among these there are only ten 
inscriptions, a little more than one-fouHh, that exhibit the occasional use of the transitional 
and modern cursive forms at all. The rest use exclusively the old foim. 

(2) The transitional and. modern cursive forms occur, in that one-fourth of inscrip- 
tions, exclusively in connection with the vowels 6 or 6.^5^ With all other vowels, i, e., in 
every other case, the old form is used. 

(3) Even in connection with the vowels d and 6, the transitional and modern 
cursive forms are not obligatory, but optional. In fact, even with those vowels, the old form 
is nsed more commonly than the transitional and modem cursive forms. On the whole the 
former is used twice as often as the latter. 

(4) Of the two cursive forms, the transitional and the modern, the former is used 
much more frequently than the latter (viz., transitional : modern = 13 : 4). 


In the second place, note that the peiuod during which the sporadic use of the transitional 
and modern cursive forms occurs, is a comparatively well defined one. Its termini, so far as 
the evidence of the available inscriptions goes, are from 371 A. D. to 533 A. D., or in round 
numbers from 370 to 540 A. D., ^. e., 170 years. Or, if we omit the very early case of the 
Bijayagadh inscription, of 371 A. D , as perhaps of a doubtful character, the transition period 
extends from about 400 to 540 A, D., that is, 140 years. Antecedent to this period, we find 
the old form of ya in undisputed possession of the field, and subsequent to it, the cursive form 
of ya is in equally undisputed possession.^® 

Now it appears to me that from these facts there is but one conclusion, to which one is 
irresistibly driven. It is this, that there is here disclosed to us evidence of the actual point in 
time, when the invention, so to speak, of the cursive form of ya was made, or, to speak more 
precisely, the application of it to the non-conjunct ya. For to suit the case of the conjunct or 
under-written ya, the cursive form had been long before invented and exclusively employed. 
But to the non-conjunct ya, it only began to be applied about 400 A. D. At first it was only 

In tliese cases the peculiarity of the form is also noted by Mr. Fleet, p. 106. 
n Probably it would also be used with the vowels ai and au ; though no instance happens to occnr in the esislmg 


inscriptions. 

18 The single exception is the Astrgadh seal, 


of about 565 A. D. ; and here there are probably peculiar reasons 


to account for it. 
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applied tentatively and hesitatingly in those cases in which the non-conjunot ya carried the 
vowels ^ov 6 (or ai or au). But the convenience of the cursive form gradually carried everything 
before it, and displaced the old form entirely about 540 A. D. In all probability this process 
commenced, in the case of manuscript writing, earlier than in that of documentary 
inscription, perhaps already about 360 A. B., and terminated proportionately earlier, 
perhaps about 500 A. D. On the other hand, in documentary inscription the pvocejs began 
later and ended later. Here the use of the old form may have lingered on to about 600 A. D. ; 
but from that date, as already shown from the evidence of existing dated inscriptions, the use 
of the cursive formofyu enjoyed an undisputed possession of the held. 

Accordingly, for practical purposes, the rule may belaid down, that apy inscription in the 
North-Western Indian Alphabet which shows tl^e more or less exclusive use of the old 
form of ya must date from before 600 A, D. 

With regard to manuscripts the same irnle must hold good, wit}i this modificatipn, that the 
termini must he put back by about 5Q (or it ruay be lOQ) years ; that is, a MS. showing the 
exclusive use of the cursive from pf ya must date from after 550 or 600 A. B,, while a 
MS. showing the more or less exclusive use of the old form of ya must date from 
before 550 pr 600 A. D,, aud may date back as far as 350 A, B, 

That this rule, as deduced from the above collected facts, is correct is proved hy the 
Horiuzi MS. This MS. uses the cursive form of ya exclusively, and, as shown by Professor 
Btthler, it certainly dates from some time between 520 and 577 A* B. 

This rule further proves that the elaboration pf the so-called Siiradd alphabet may be 
placed about 500 A. D. For it possesses the cursive form of ya. Hence it follows that any 
manuscript and & fortiori any inscription, written in the Sd.rada characters must 
certainly be later than 600 A. B. ; though as the B4radd characters, with slight modifications, 
are used up to the present day in Kasmlr and the adjacent regions, a mere consideration of the 
form of the cursive ya is insufficient tq fix with any approximation the date of such a manu- 
script or inscription in any particular year after that epoch. 

Now let ns see the bearing of the results of the above enquiry on the question of the age 
of the Bower MS. It is to be noticed that, 

(1) The old form of ya is used almost exclusively throughout the MS. Indeed, in 
the second, third and fourth portions it is used exclusively, and it is only in the first and fifth 
portions, that the cursive (transitional or modem) form occasionally occurs, 

(2) This cursive (transitional or modern) form is never uspd, except when cq,rrying 
the vowels 5 or ai or 6 or au. 

(3) Even with those vowels, the use of the cursive (transitional or modern) form 
is optional ; though on the whole, it is more usual than that of the old form. 

(4 ) Of the two forms of the cursive ya, the transitional and the mqdern, the former 
is used almost exclusively ; the modern cursive form ocoarring only in a few isolated cases. 

The following examples are all taken from the two published platps : and I have only to 
remark, that the pages, figured on the two plates, are very fair specimei^s of the whole 
manuscript. 

^ ^The transitional onrsive form is to fee seen on Plate I, Fo. in ySga 1. 1, ytga 1. 2 twice 
ySgdamU. 1. 3, iray6d^am. 1. 5, halpayU 1. 9,; again on Plate III, upper page, in jtvaniyd 1. 2, 
payo 1. 4, jivaniyais=eha 1. 4, lipayit 1. 4, vimiirayit 1. 6, pray6jaySt 1. 6, avagdhaySt 1. 6, 

yo... 1. 6, Uhayet 1. 8, praydjagSt 1. li, Fote that it is always used with the vowels S or ai 
or 5. 

FlateX^ in -Hie April Proceedings 1891, and Plate HE in tlie November Proceedings^ 1890. 
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There is only one instance of the modem cursive form; it occurs in the akshara yet of 
‘pray6jayU in Plate III, upper page, in line 11, Here we have the transitional and the modern 
cursive forms side by side in one word, the former form being used in the akshara the latter 
in the akshara y^t. A similar instructive example of the use, side by side, of the old and the 
transitional forms, we have ihidem in pvaj/djayet, in line 6, where the old form is seen in the 
akshara yet^ while the transitional form occurs in the akshara yo. 

Of the old form there are the following instances. On Plate I, No I, we have it in 
chtirnmyet 1 . 10, and on Plate III, upper page, in upahalpayel; 1. 2, * * ySt 1. 3, praijojayet 
1, 6, Uhayet 1. 8, pdyayib 1. 9, Note here again, that all these instances are with the vowel 
I. Of the old form with the vowel 6 there is no instance in the figured pages; but I have 
noticed a few cases in other parts of the manuscript. Of course, I exclude here, as being beside 
the precise point in question, all instances of the use of the old form in combination with 
any other vowel, only remarking, that it is used uniformly with all other vowels. 

To sum up, the examination of the two specimen pages shows : ad Nos. 1 and 2, that the 
old form is used exclusively, except with the vowels a?‘, 6 and au^\ ad No. 3, that out of 23 
instances, in which the lottery is combined with the vowels e or ai or c, the cursive (transitional 
and modern) form is used in 17, while the old form is used in 6 ; that is, the former is used 
about three times as often as the latter ; ad No. 4, that out of 17 instances of the use of the 
transitional and modern cursive forms, the former is used 16 times, while the latter occurs only 
once ; L e ,-that the transitional form is used almost exclusively. 

Now comparing the case of the Bower MS. with that of the Gupta inscriptions, the result is 
this, that the two cases, while fully agreeing in the main points, differ only in one particular, 
namely, that the cursive (transitional or modern) form is used in the manuscript rather more 
frequently than the old form (viz,^ cursive: old = 3: 1), while in the inscriptions the old form 
is used rather more frequently than the cursive form (viz , cursive : old = 1 : 2j. This, how- 
ever, is nothing more than may be expected, if we consider that on the one side \ve have a case 
of ordinary manuscript writing, on the other one of documentary inscription, and remember that 
(as Professor Biihler says, in Epigraphia Indica^ p. 68) “ everywhere in India the epigraphic 
alphabets are in many details retrograde and lag behind the literary ones.” 

One thing, however, is clearly brought out by the evidence above set out, that the writing 
of the Bower MS. must be placed within that period, which, as we have seen, is marked out by 
that evidence as the period of transition from the use of the old rigid form of ya to the use of 
the (still existing) cursive form; that is, for manuscript writing, within the period from 
about 350 to 500 A. D. 

It is true that in the second, third and fourth portions of the Bower MS„ the old form is 
used exclusively. There is no trace whatsoever of either the transitional or the modern cursive 
forms. Judging by this circumstance only, we should have to place the MS. still earlier, 
somewhere before the fifth century A. D. But this would certainly seem to be wrong with 
regard to the second portion. For the fact, that this portion was written after the first, 
seems to be clearly proved by the circumstance that it commences on the reverse of a leaf, on 
the obverse of which we have the ending of the first portion. Properly considered, however, 
that circumstance only tends to confirm the conclusion that the main portion (A, B, E) of the 
Bower MS. was written during the transitional period. For it is only natural to suppose that 
during that period, some scribes had already more or less adopted the new fashion of cursive 
writing, while others, more conversative, adhered to the older fashion. On the whole, therefore, 
considering that the portions A and E of the MS. appear to manifest a decided tendency 
to a free use of the transitional form, it will probably be safer to place the date of the main 
portion of the MS. nearer to the end than the beginning of the transition period, that 

20 Of there is no instance in the figured pages, but I ha/e met with a few in other pages of the manuscript. 
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is to say, in the middle of tlie fifth century (say, about 450 A. D.). The portions 
C and D, however, may be referred to an earlier part of that period (say 400 A. D.). 

This result will probaBlj be startling to most of my readers. There exists — and I admit, 
hitherto not without reason — a general disposition to discredit any claim to great age 
on the part of any Indian manuscript. I used to incline to the same opinion, and the present 
result was an unexpected one to myself. But I do not see how the force of the evidence can 
be gainsaid. 

Let us see what the objections are. In the first place it is said, that the material of the 
MS. — bix’ch bark — is of a nature too weak and flimsy to permit us to believe that it 
could endure for such a length of time. This argument has been already well answered by 
Mr. Bendall in his Catalogue of Buddhists Sanslarit M8S*» p. XVII. fi., and by Professor Biihler 
in the Aneodota Oxoniensia, Yol. I, part III, p. 63fi. No d priori rule will apply ; all depends on 
the circumstances under which a MS. may have been preserved; and the argument, from 
the nature of the material, will not stand for one moment against positive arguments from 
epigraphic history. According to Lieut. Bower’s account, the MS. “had been dug out of the 
foot of one of the curious old erections just outside a subterranean city near Kuchar.” These 
erections are described as being generally about 60 or 60 feet high, in shape like a huge cottage 
loaf ; built solid of sun-dried bricks with layers of beams now crumbling away.” I suppose it 
cannot be doubted that these erections are Buddhist stupas. Such stupas often contain a 
chamber enclosing relics and other objects ; these chambers are generally near the level of the 
ground or “at the foot” (as it is said) of the erection, and they are often dug into by persons 
who search for hidden treasures. In this way the MS. was probably dug out, perhaps not long 
before it was made over to Lieut. Bower. In such a practically air-tight chamber there is no 
reason why a birch bark MS. should not endure for any length of time. 

Another objection is that the characters used in a MS. are no guide to its age. It is said 
that “ characters of the Gupta type have been used in very late times, and indeed are in uso to 
the present day all along the region from which the Bower MS. comes.” The characters which 
are here meant are those used in the Kasmir, Chambil and Kahgra valleys. They are those 
which are commonly known by the name “S&rada characters.” These, as already remarked, 
are a variety of the North-Western alphabet, and are that variety which has, more than any 
other, preserved the shapes of its ancient parent, the North-Western Gupta alphabet. Now 
it is not quite correct to say, that the S^rada alphabet has not changed ; it is quite possible to 
distinguish the modem form of the Slrada from its more ancient form. But what is really 
important is this, that the SaracUl alphabet, so far as wo have any dated evidence, never 
possessed, at any period of its existence, the old (Gupta) form of the consonant ya. It 
always possessed exclusively the modern cursive form of that letter. I maintain, that 
there exists not a single dated MS. or inscription, written in any variety of the Sarad^ alphabet, 
which does not show the exclusive use of the cursive form. This being so, it follows that any 
conclusions, drawn from facts connected with the Sitrad^ alphabet, have no application to a MS. 
which shows the almost exclusive use of the old (Gupta) form of ya, and which, therefore, 
is not written in the Barada characters. Now, what conclusions can be drawn from the facts 
connected with the Barada alphabet ? Its exclusive use of the cursive ya shows that its elabora- 
tion is to be dated on this side of 600 A. D. But as it has but little changed the shape of its 
letters since the date of its inception, it follows, that any undated MS. or inscription written 
in the Barada alphabet must be placed after 600 A. D., but may be placed almost at any 
time after that epoch. That is really all that can be intended by the principle that the Barada 
characters are no guide as to age. More the principle will not bear, and it clearly is not applicable 
to a MS. which is not written in the Sarad& characters, but in a form of alphabet more archaic 
and very possibly the parent of the Saradli. With the proviso, now explained, I fully agree with 
Professor Xielhorn’s remark, made with reference to a Chamba Grant {ante, Yol. XVII., p. 7) 
that “it would be impossible to determine the age, even approximately, from its characters,” 
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these characters being, as Professor Kielhorn explains, the well-known 'S^rada. Judging from 
these characters, all that one could say would be that the grant may date from any time after 
500 A. D., which, of course, would be a futile proposition. 

The main argument for the age of the Bower MS. is the preservation in it of the old form 
of ya. No objection can be raised on the ground that the old form was preserved much longer 
in the South-Indian and the North-Eastern Indian (Nepalese) alphabets. As these alphabets 
differ from the North-Western Indian, which is used in our MS., any conclusions, drawn from 
the circumstances of those alphabets, have no applicability to our MS. It stands to reason 
that no scribe, used to his own North-Western Indian alphabet, would, in writing a MS., think 
of introducing the old form of a letter, which did not exist any more in his own alphabet, from 
another alphabet, unfamiliar to him, in which it did still exist. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Since writing most of the above remarks I have, as already stated, read and transcribed 
nearly the whole of the manuscript. I have carefully noted every occurrence of the 
akshara y^, y6, yai, and yau. 

In the portions B, O, D, I have found the cursive form (either transitional or 
modern) used not once. The aksharas yai and yau never occur ; the akshara yt occurs 3 9 
times (B 4, 0 13, D 2), always with the old form of ya. The akshara y6 occurs 9 times 
(B 7, D 2), again always with the old form. 

In the portions A and E, the case stands thus : there are altogether 333 cases of the occur- 
rence of those aksharas, 202 of y^, 125 of yo, 4 of yai and 2 of yau^ In every case of yai 
and yau the transitional form is used. With yi and y6 the transitional form is used 227 
times, and the modern form ^ , 16 times. The transitional form occurs 117 times with 110 
times with yo, 4 times with yai, and twice with yau. The modern form occurs 12 times with 
ye, and 4 times with yd. Altogether the cursive form occurs 249 times. The old form occurs 
73 times with ye and 11 times with yd. The following table exhibits this : — 


Aksharas : 





Totals. 

Old 

ye 73 

» 117 
.. 12 

yo 11 

» no 

„ 4 

yai 0 

4 

» 0 


84 

Transitional 

Modern , 


Total ... 

O 

CM 

yo 125 

yai 4 

1 ya^^ 2 

833 


Now with regard to point No. 3 (see p. 35), there being 249 cursive forms to 84 old ones 
among a total of 333 cases, the proportion of cursive to old forms is as 3 to 1. With regard to 
the point No. 4, there being 233 transitional to 16 modern forms among a total of 249 cases, the 
proportion of transitional to modern forms is as (about) 15 to 1. In both cases, it will be seen, 
the evidence of the entire manuscript most accurately hears out the evidence of the 
specimen pages (see p. 37) and thus confirms my conclusions based on the latter. I may add 
with regard to the points Nos. 1 and 2, that in the portions A and B, the cursive (transitional or 
modern) form never occurs in any other akshara but those four : ye, yd, yai, yau. With the 
aksharas ya, y^, yi, yi, yu, yCi^ in every case, without any exception, the old form is used. 
The occurrence of these six aksharas, especially of ya and yd is very frequent, and this fact all 
the more accentuates the striking circumstance that the cursive form is only employed with the 
vowels d, d, at, and au. There must have been some reason for this peculiarity, — perhaps one 
of mere convenience of writing, though I cannot suggest any satisfactory one. I should note, 
that the vowels d, d, ai, and au are drawn, both with the old and the cursive forms, in every 
possible variety : jentirely side-marked, marked half on side and half on top, and entirely top- 
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marked. The cause of the peculiarity, therefore, cannot well have had any connection with the 
form of the vowels. 

I would suggest that similar statistical enqumes should be made with reference to some 
other leading letters ; e. g., 7W, sh, the sub-scribed y, the super-scribed r ; also with regard to 
the numeral symbols. I have little doubt but that from such statistics may result some further 
useful land-marks for the determination of dates of writing. I hope to pursue the enquiry 
myself, so far as leisure from oflBcial duties will permit me. 


ADDENDUM. 


Since the publication of the foregoing paper in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
I have drawn up a sketch map of the distribution, and classifactory lists, of the inscrip- 
tions on which my conclusions are based. As they may be found useful, I add them here. 

I classify (following herein Mr. Fleet) the early Indian alphabets into the South-Indian and 
the North-Indian, distinguished by their forms of the letter m. Inscriptions which show the 
form 8 are Bouth-Indian ; those which have ^ are North -Indian. 

The North-Indian alphabet I divide into the North-Eastern and North-Western varieties 
distinguished by their forms of the letter sh (cerebral sibilant). Inscriptions which show the 
form (bi-partite square) are North-Western, while those which have the form (looped 
square) ^ are North-Eastern. 

In the North-Western alphabet I distinguish the earlier Gupta and the later Post- Gupta 
varieties, which are distinguished by their forms of the letter y. Inscriptions which show the 

form are written in the Gupta, those which have are written in the Post-Gnpta 
alphabet. ^ 


In India proper the North-Western alphabet displaced the North-Eastern about the end of 
the fifth century. The year 500 A.D. may be taken as a convenient epoch of this occurrence. 

Not lot^ afterwards the Post-Gupta began to displace the Gupta variety of the North- 
Western alphabet in India proper. The year 600 A.D. may be taken as a convenient epoch of 
the final displacement of the Gupta variety. Any inscription showing the old Gupta form 
of y may be placed before that date. ^ 


In the following lists the inscriptions are arranged in chronological order. Where the 
eicaot date is not kuo^. an average date has been assigned, i. a., some year within the reign of 

tr r! n^oription. For these reigns I have used my synchronistic ible 

published in the As See., Bengal, Vol. LVIIL The average dates Ly be easily rTcogl 

present, available to fix their dates, except the test-letters themselves Thlse^ «•* 

therefp do not help te support my argument, and I have only included ' them n tteTteTr 
the sake of completeness, and moreover distinguished them bv italic W IT T I 


No. 10 (Ktoo iW^So/io “•omls) I .Iioold ..ploin, tlrt ta 

But it should be noted, that in the North-Eastern al-nli s ° therefore, the test fails, 

are formed very nearly alike with a foot, ^ «^Wlants 

This looped or ringleted form of the dental (Kahanih inscription). 
Accordingly, I have classified it with the North-E^ttn lilt'^^p'tf inecription. 






Sai. ISfo. iihlkMtA >2 ^ 


l/ilibo.,S LO., Calsacca, 
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sh is not always used in them. Thus in the thoroughly North-Eastern inscription of Kahaum 
(No. 13), we have the North-Western form of sh in the ligature TcsTi of leshitipa (line 3), while 
the North-Eastern form is used in the ligatures rsJi and shth of varsJii 2 iin.d.jy 6 shiha respectively 
(line 4). I may add, that in the new Partdpur inscription, in which both the dental and cere- 
bral sibilants are of very frequent occurrence, they can only be distinguished with great 
difficulty. 

Similar remarks apply to No, 4 of List I# No instance of the letter sh is preserved in it,' 
but the characteristic form of the dental s helps to assign it to the North-Western variety. 

In the first List I have indicated, by means of a cross (t), those inscriptions which shew 
instances of the transitional or modern cursive forms of ya : these are N<5S. 3, 5, 10, 14, 15, 23, 
28, 33, 34, 35, 


List I. — Inscriptions in the Qupta variety of the North-Western Alphabet, 


Serial 

No. 


Pablication. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 

’ 24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 


Meet’s No. 58 

„ No. 57 

„ No. 59 

,, No. 4 

„ No. 67 

„ No. 10 

„ No. 61 

„ No. 63 

„ No. 13 

„ No. 16 

„ No. 21 

„ No. 22 

„ No. 19 

„ No. 26 

„ No. 27 

„ No. 80 

„ No. 36 

„ No. 24 

„ No. 48 

„ No. 49 

„ No. 50 

„ No. 20 

„ No. 23 

Ind. I, p. 238... 

No. 28 

No. ao 

No. 29 

No. 51 

No. 25 

No. 37 

A.S.B.,LTIIl;,e 

No. 33 

No. 34 

No. 31 

No. 35 

No. 70 

No. 47 


Epigr. 

Fleet’s 


Journ. 

Fleet’s 


Name of Inscription. 


Name of Eing, etc. 


Bijayagadh 

Pahladpur 

fBijayagadh 

MathurSi 

fTusdm 

Bilsad 

XJdayagiii 

Mathui’d 

Bhitari 

finder 

Kh6h 

do 

Bran 

fKar&taiai 

fKhoh 

Nirmand 

Bran 

BhumarS. 

Bardhar 

Nagdrjuni 

do, 

Bran 

f Majhgawam 

Eur4... 

Ehoh 

do 

do 

fJaunpur 

Khoh 

Gw&liy4r 

Bhitari (seal) 

Handasor ... ... .... 

t do. 

fEhdh 

t MandasOr 

MathurSi 

Asirgadh (seal) .... 


Tattdh6yaS 


Yishnu Yardhana 

Chandra Gupta II (395-414) 


Kumira Gupta I 

(Kum&ra Gupta I) 

(Skanda Gupta) 

Skanda Gupta (455-468) • 

Skanda Gupta 

Hastin 

do 

Budhagupta 

Jayan&tha 

do. 

Samudra S6na 

Toram&na (494-510)*^ .... 

3arvan&tha 

Ananta Yarman 

do. 

do, 

GdpaiAja 

Hastia 

Tdramd/^a 

dax^anSitha 

do 

do 

Is vara Yarman (520-540) . 

Samkshdbha 

Mihirakula (515-540) 

Kum§>ra Gupta H 

Yasddharman 

do. 

Sarvan^tha 

Taiodharman 


Samr. A.D. 


Sarva Yarman (566-570) . 


96 

106 

135 

146 

156 

163 

165 

174 

177 


189 


191 

191 

193 

197 


209 


214 

589 

230 


370 

370 

371 
400 
400 
415 
425 
454 
460 
465 
475 
482 
484 
493 
496 
500 
500 
508 
510 
510 
510 
510 
510 
510 
512 
616 
516 
535 
528 
530 
530 
580 
530 
633 
583 
549 
565 


21 See Journal, A. 8, Bong,, Vol. LYIII. p. 
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None of the aboTe inscriptions goes beyond the year 600 A. D.j hardly beyond the middle 
of the sixth century. The year 600 may, therefore, be taken as the extreme final limit of the 
use of tlie Gupta alpliabet. 


List II. — Inscriptions in the Post-Onpta variety of the North-Western alphalet. 


Serial 

No. 


Pablication. 


Name of Inscription. 


Name of King, etc. 


Samv. 


A.D. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 


Fleet’s No. 71 ... 
„ No. 72 ... 
„ No. 76 ... 
Epigr. Ind., I, p. 10 
Fleet’s No. 52 ... 
Epigr. Ind., I, p. 67 
BhagwanlM’s No. 11 
Fleet’s No. 42 ... 

„ No. 43 ... 
BendaU’s No. 3 ... 
Fleet’s No. 79 ... 

3 , No. 46 ... 
BhagwanlM’s No. 13 
„ No. 14 
Bendall’s No. 4 ... 
BbagwanlM’s No. 15 

Add 

Add 


B6dhgay4 

do. 

do. ‘ . 


MaMn^iuan 

do. 


MadhS. 

Sonpat (seal) 
Madhuban ... 
Katmandu ... 

Aplisad..« 

Sb4bpur 

Patau ........ 

Sdrndth 

D66baran^krk 
Katmandu .. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Harsha Yardbana (606-648) 
do. 

Jishnu Gupta 

Adityasdna (640-675) 

do. 

(Udayadeva) 

Prakatdditya 

Jivita Gupta TI 

^ivaddya 11 

(Jayadeva 11.) ! 


Jayaddva 11. 


Horiuzi MS 

Oambiidge MS., No. 
1049. 


269 

588 

• •• 

588 

• •• 

590 


600 

• •• 

610 

25 

631 


655 


660 

66 

672 

82 

687 

• •• 

690 

• •• 

7^5 

143 

748 

145 

750 

151 

756 

153 

758 

••• 

530 

252 

571 


None of tbe above inscriptions goes back much beyond tbe year 600 A. D. ; tbe earliest is of 
588 A. D. Tbe year 550, may, therefore, be taken as tbe extreme initial limit of tbe Post- 
Gupta alphabet. Tbe latest inscription of the Gupta variety is of about 665 A.D. This 
shows that in tbe middle of tbe sixth century tbe Gupta and Post-Gupta alphabets were used 
simultaneously, tbe Post-Gupta coming into fashion, tbe Gupta going out of fashion. The 
process of displacement of tbe Gupta alphabet was going on through tbe sixth century. 
Although, therefore, an inscription, showing the Gupta variety, may not be placed after 600 
A, D., one showing the Post-Gupta variety need not necessarily be placed after that date, but 
it may not be placed before 550 A. D. 

To these remarks there is a double proviso. Firstly, they only apply to inscriptions ; for 
manuscript writing the two limits should be placed probably about 100 years earlier. This is 
shown by the Horiuzi MS. which is written in a Post-Gupta variety and dates from about 530 
A. D. Secondly, they only apply to India proper, not to Ndpal. 

With regard to India proper, the following list shows that the North-Eastern alphabet 
ceases to occur towards the end of the fifth century ; the latest inscription is of 467 A. D. (No. 15). 
At the same time. List I, shows the occurrence of the North-Western alphabet within the North- 
Eastern area in the early part of the sixth century j the earliest is the Jaunpur inscription of 
about 525 A. D. (No. 28).22 The year 500 A. D., therefore, may be taken as the epoch of the 
displacement of the North-Eastern alphabet in India proper. It was the Gupta variety of the 
North-Western alphabet that displaced it. Soon afterwards, however, about the middle of the 
sixth century (of. No. 28 of List I. with Nos. 1, 2, 3 of List II.) the Gupta variety itself was 
displaced by the Post-Gupta yariety. This shows *that there never was a Post- Gupta variety 

^ » The BhitarS inecription of ahout 460 A D. (No. 9, List I.) woTdd he a still earher instance, but it is too badlv 

pajesenred to be safely used. ^ 
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of tlio ITortli-Eastorn alpLabot j and. as a mattor of fact) no inscription over bson 
discovered in India proper exhibiting both the North-Eastern form of sh and the Post-Gupta 
form of y 


List TII. — Inscri;ptions in the North-Eastern al'phahei {only Ou;pta variety). 


Serial 

No. 

Pablication. 

Name of Inscription. 

Name of King, etc. 



1 


Faridpur 

TlharmAd’tya r t.--* 


390 

2 

Fleet’s No. 1 

Allji.Tifl.bad 

Chandm Gn-nt.fl TT 


4.00 

3 

No. 7 

GadhwSi 

do 

88 

407 

4 

„ No. 6 

Udayagiri 


ilo 

5 

„ No. 32 

Mihrauli 



flO 

6 

' No. 9 

Gadhw& 

TrnTr»S.va ^T»T>ta I f 414-4541 

~98 

417 

7 

„ No. 8 

GadhwSi 

do. TT 

hi 7 

8 

„ No 64 

GadhwSi ............... 

do 


h20 

9 

„ No. 11 

Mankuw^r 

dn 

129 

448 

10 

No. 65 

*K6sam 

"RTiiTYia "V’arman 

139 

458 

11 

„ No. 68 

*Di6riyd 



L60 

12 

” No. 75 

*8drndth 



kSO 

13 

„ No. 15 

ITfl.TiAiTm , 

Rlrnnda (Tnp+.fl, (455 — 468) ......... 

141 

460 

14 

, No. 12 

Bihar 

do. 


kOO 


No. 66 

C3-adliw4 

do. 

148 

467 

XU 

TIPTiilfllVa No 1 

"RIiAf.gAon ^ T 

I^ivad^va I 

316 

635 

XU 

17 

*T.T*r«Tiiai*c! "NTrt K 

TTatTna'odii 

do. 


es5 

x( 

TMrk 9 

Patau .... 

AihsuYarman 

34 

639 

xo 

19 

BhagwanlM’s No. 6 ... 

Katmandu 

do. 

34 

639 

90 

No 7 .. 

do. 

do. 

1 39 

644 

91 

„ XNU. / ... 

No 8 ... 

‘ <1fV. “T-l*-* 

do. 

1 44 

649 

£tX 

99 

No. 9 ... 

do 

Jishnu Gupta. 

48 

653 

AX 

„ No. 10 ... 

do. 

do. 


063 

aO 

94 * 

No. 1 ... 

do. 

MAiiiadA va 

386 

705 

AfS 

QK 

No. 12 ... 

do. 

^ivad^va II 

119 

725 

aD 

98 

” No. 2 ... 

do. 

Mfinad^va 

413 

732 

xO 

97 

. No. 3 ... 

do. 

"Vasantas^ria ......... 

435 

754 

X/ 

28 

„ No. 4 ... 

do 


535 

854 


With regard to List III. shows that the Korth-Eastern alphabet survived down to the 

middle of the ninth century ; the latest inscription is dated 854 A. L. At the same time it 
also shows that the North-Western alphabet in the Post-Gnpta variety was introduced in the 
middle of the seventh century. Its first appearance is in the Jishnu Gupta inscription of 
about 655 A. D. (No, 7 in List II.). This is an instructive instance. Of Jishnu Gupta we have 
three inscriptions, w., Bhagwanlars Nos. 9, 10 and 11, Of these Nos. 9 and 10 (see Nos. 22, 23 
in List III.) are exclusively in the North-Eastern characters; moreover. No. 9 is dated in 653 
A. D. This fixes very approximately the date of No. 11. But this No. 11, exhibits the curious 
fact of a mixture of North-Western Post-Gupta and North-Eastern forms. In line 2 
(Isshohhayitva) andl. 16 {‘parshadt) we have the North-Western form of sh; moreover, through- 
out the inscription we find the Post-Gupta form of y. But in line 9 (jishnu) there is used the 
North-Eastern form of sh. It seems to me, that we have here an indication of the exact time 
when the North-Western Post-Gupta alphabet was first introduced into Nepal. It must have 
been during the reign of Jishnu Gupta; in the middle of the seventh century. This alphabet 
did not, however, at once entirely supersede the older North-Eastern variety. The latter 
continued to exist by the side of the newer N.-W. Post-Gupta variety, for about two centuries 
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longer, being need by the Lichohhayi family in their inscriptions, while the TMkurf family 
adopted the newer yariety. 

The sketch-map of the distribution of the two Northern TOrieties throws some further 
light on the subject. It will be observed that, with two exceptions, all the inscnptioM in the 
North-Eastern alphabet lie from Ktsam or Allahabad east-ward. Those in the North-Western 
variety He to the West and South-West of the North-Eastern area. This is the case up to about 
the year 500 A. D. After this date (as will be seen by the dates noted with the place-names) 
the North-Western inscriptions spread over the whole of the North-Eastern area. The only 
exception is the PahlSdpur inscription, with its very early date of about 370 A. D. (No. 2 in 
List !.)• 

Another noteworthy point is, that the North-Eastern inscriptions are nearly all crowded 
together, just south of N6pAl, and in (what I may call) the home-provinces of the Grnpta empire. 
Add to this, that, in India proper at least, they are confined entirely to the period of the height 
of the Gnpta rule, L to the reigns of Chandra Gupta II, Kumara Gupta I, and Skanda 
Gupta. The earliest is the Allahabad inscription under Chandra Gnpta II, about 400 A. D., the 
latest is the Gadhwa inscription, under Skanda Gupta, in 467 A. D. (see List III). Their 
period is just about a hundred years, from the end of the 4th to the end of the 5th century. 
ThePahladpur inscription certainly falls before that period; for it shows the very ancient 
Indo-soythio angular form of m. The exact epoch when this angular form of m wae superseded 
by the square form y is not yet known ; and it is very desirable that this point should he 
statistically worked out. But the Bijayagadh inscriptions of the year 371 A. D. shows the 
same angular w, and the gold coins of Chandra Gnpta I and Samudra Gnpta already show 
the first beginnings of the use of the square form of m. The PahlMpur inscription may, 
therefore, safely be placed about 370 A. D. or earlier, that is, in the reign of Chandra Gupta I. 
It seems clear from this fact, that the North-Eastern alphabet has some peculiar connection 
with the imperial Gupta family. If we remember that this alphabet was also current in N^pAl 
and that the Guptas entertained intimate relations with the ruling LichchhavJ family of 
S§pal, it becomes probable that the North’^Eastern alphabet was introduced into India proper 
under the Liohchhavi influence. Chandra Gupta I married a Liohchhavi princess and founded 
the Gupta empire. Samudra Gupta and Chandra Gupta II gave it its widest extension, and 
they left their landmarks in the Faridpur inscription in the east, and the -Mihrauli and Gdaigiri 
inscriptions in the West and South-West (Nos. 1, 4, 5, in Hst III). As the Lichchhavis them- 
selves originally came from North-Eastern India (Pataliputra =: Patna), their alphabet possibly 
may, after all, claim an indigenous Indian origin. 

I see that Professor Biihler suggests, that the dates of Dr. BhagwanlAl’s Nos. 1-— 3 are not 
to be interpreted (as done by Mr. Fleet and myself) as Gnpta, bat as Vikrama dates (see Vienna 
OrienialJournal, Yol. Y. p. 219), If this suggestion should prove correct, some of the details in 
the foregoing observations will require re-adjustment ; but the main points of my argument are 
not afEeoted by this question. Nor, so far as I can see, does it afEect Prof. Biihler’s own view 
regarding the origin of the Gupta era. That view does seem to me probably true. We must 
await Prof. Bflhler’s promused full statement of his objections to Mr. Fleet’s interpretion of the 
dates. In the meantime the probabilities seem to me greatly in favour of the latter. It seems 
difficult to understand how the MAlava era — for that is really the Yikrama era — should have 
got into N^pAl at so eariy a period. 

With regard to the Farldpnr inscription, referred to several times in the foregoing 
remarks, I may give the following preliminary information. It was found, not long ago, in the 
Faridpur district of Eastern Bengal. It is written in the early Gupta characters of the North- 
^tem olasg. It shows throughout the old form oi y , the transitional and modern 

^ forms never occur. ^ It furthers shows throughout the North-Eastern form of sh, which 
is very difficult to distinguish from the dental s. The inscription refers itself to the ^ign of 
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a king Dharmaditya, but is not dated. It records the gift of a piece of land to a Brahman 
S6DiasTamin of the Lanhitya gotra and the Vajaain^ya idhhd, by a person called Yasn- 
d^v’a Svamin, apparently for the erection of a dharniasdld. The inscription commences as 
follows ; — 

Svasty = asydm = •prithivydm = apratirathi * Nriga-NagJiusTia - Yaydty - Amharisha - aama^ 
dhrita - MaMrdjddhirdja - - Bharmmdditya - lhaiidraha - rdjye tad - anumddan - dlahdh - 

dspade (nadhydna ?) Kdsilcdydih mahdpratihdr - opartlpa - Ndgadivasy » dddhydsana-hdli. 

This commencement strikingly resembles that in the well-known Gupta inscriptions. The 
term apratiratha, moreover, is one peculiar to Samudra Gupta (see Fleet, p. 14, footnote 4); 
and there are other indications, pointing to him as being referred to here as the Dliarmd.ditya. 
All the great Gupta rulers, Chandragnpta II., Kumara Gupta I., Skanda Gupta, have honorific 
titles formed with dditya (Yikramaditya, Mah^ndraditya, Kramadiiya, respectively). In all 
probability, Samudra Gupta, who was the first great ruler of the family, also had such a title ; 
and I would suggest, that DharmMitya was his title. Soldered on to the plate is a seal, show- 
ing in the upper portion the standing figure of Lakshmi, entwined by lotus stalks and flowers, 
and on each side a very small elephant besprinkling her with water. The scene shews a very 
close resemblance to one represented on a tympanum in the Ananta cave, and figured in Fergusson 
and Burgess’s Gave Temples of India, plate I, fig. 1. Similar, though not quite so closely 
resembling, is the representation on the back of the uppermost beam of the southern gateway 
of the Sanchi stupa^ figured in Fergusson ’s Tree and Serpent Worship, plate YIII ; also that on 
the Raypur copper-plate seal;, figured in Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions, plate XXYII. In the lower 
compartment, almost effaced, there seems to be the legend Sri-Mahdrdjddliirdja-Dharmmd- 
dityasya, This^ no doubt, is not the usual seal of the Guptas ; but there is nothing to show, 
when the more usual Garuda seal was adopted. However, the question of the ascription of the 
plate may better be reserved till I shall be in a position to publish the whole inscription. 
Unfortunately the plate has suffered in some places so much from corrosion and inexperienced 
cleaning tl^at I he^ve not yet succeeded in fully reading it. 


FOLKLORE IN SALSETTE, 

BY GEO. FB. B’PBNHA. 

No. 12. — The FortwiS'-teller's Daughter, 

Once upon a time there was a woman whose vocation was to tell the fortunes of people. 
She was one day invited by the pdtHl of her village to tell the fortune of his new-born child. 
The pdtil had also invited the prince of that viUagei to witness the ceremony. 

Late in the evening the fortune-teller went to tla^pdliVs hou^, but as she was entering the 
houseshewasetoppedby the prince, who told her to see him on her way home. She pro- 
mised to do so and entered the house, the prince remaining outside as a sentry to prevent any 
stranger entering the house during the fortune-telling. The fortune-teller, having per- 
formed many ceremonies and read out of many books, told the pdtdl what would be the fate *of 

his child. 

After slie tad finisted ter tusiness and received ter dues, and was going away, ste was 
again stopped ty tte prince wto asked ter wtat was in the fortune of tte jpdtd's child, 

Tte fortune-teller replied : -- “ What the child’s fortune is I have told the 'pdtn ; why do 
you want to know ?” 

But the prince alternately hegged and threatened, and said he would not let her go till she 
had told him the ohfld’s fortune. So at last she told him what it was. The prince next 

1 TTWa is interesting as shewing what ideas the words “ fang, prinoe, queen, princess,” &o., convey to the 
uunds of the “ folk." The prose rendering of “king” shonld no donbt be " local magnate. Bn.] 
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asked lier to tell Mm his own fate. She Tpas at first reluctant to do so, but after much 
pressure, she said : — 

“ Tour fate, 0 prince, is this. To whatever age you may attain j whenever you may die, 

— now or a hundred years hence, — it is written in your luck, that y©ur head will be 
pounded by a strange queen ! This, O prince, is in store for you !*' 

- When the prince heard this, he thought to himself : — « Surely not I I will not wait to be 
killed by a strange queen, or have my head pounded.*’ 

Thus thinking, he drew his sword and cut off his own head, which fiew off and fell into a 
jangal close by I 

Now it happened that the king of a neighbouring country passed that way on the follow- 
ing morning, and seeing the head of the prince, took it up, carefully wrapped it in a hand- 
kerchief, and, carrying it home, put it in a drawer. Every day, before he left the house and as 
soon as he came home# the king used to open the drawer and look at it. The key Of this 
drawer he kept in hie own pocket, while the rest of the keys were in the custody of the 
queen, who was never told a word about the^head^ The fact of giving her all the keys but one 
aroused the curiosity of the queen. So one day she slyly took the key from the king’s pocket, 
and when he was gone, she opened the drawer, and there saw the head. The face being 
beardless, it looked like that of a woman. She suspected, therefore, that the head must be 
that of a concubine of the king j and thonght that the eoncubine having died, and the king 
being very mnch attached to her, he must have brought home her head and kept it hi memoriam, 
that he might at least have the satisfaction of looking at her head ! This naturally aroused a 
spirit of jealousy in her breast j so she took th© head, and putting it in a mortar, pounded 
it into fine powder with a rice-pounder. Thus was fulfilled what was told by the fortune- 
teller to the prince ! 

When the fortune-teller got home it was later than she expected, for she had had to tell 
the fortunes of two persons. Her daughter asked her why she was so late, and she replied 
she was late because she had had to find out .and tell the fortunes of two persons, the paieVs 
child and the prince^ The girl then asked her mother to tell her her own fate, and after 
much entreaty and pressure, the old woman said : — “ In your fortune, daughter, it is written 
that you will marry a Miing,^ by whom* you will have a son, and later on you will marry your 
own son. So it is written in your fortune !” 

Surely not,’^ thought the daughter to herself. “ 1 mairy a Hang ! That will never do. 
I would rather go to a desert and lead a solitary life than remain here and eventually 
marry a Maug 1 ” 


So saying, she left the house then and there, and went into a desert, where she lived on 
what leaves and fruit she couid get. She lived in this state for some time, when one day she 
saw a person coming towards her on horse-back. The cavalier asked her who she was, and what 
she was doing there. She told him that she was a person living in retirement. He, too, said 
he was also living in retirement, and asked her if sbe would accompany 'h’gTn and live 
with him. Not knowing who the speaker was, and thinking he was a great personage, the 
fortune-teUer^s daughter willingly agreed to go with him. Now this man’s house was 
several days’ journey from there, and on the way she ate and drank with him,3 When they 
reached his house, the fortune-teller’s daughter found in it the flesh of dead cattle and 
date-palm brooms, which are the sure signs of a Mabg. She cursed herself for agreeing to 
accompany the man ; but she was reminded of what her mother had told her, and which had 
proved true, despite her living in retirement ! She left the Mahg’s house immediately, and again 
took to the desert, bnt this time to another one. She, however, became pregnant, and in due 
time brought forth a son. She took the child, tore a piece of her own and, wrap ping 

» 4 lOag » a W caste person j he is considered even lower than a MtUv. » Euphemism for sexual interoonrse.- 
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the child up in it, threw it in di bnsh^ and tyent to a strange country, where she took 
©mployment in the king’s house as a washer -woidlan. The child was picked up by the 
king of another country, who had happened to pass through the forest, and taken home and 
well oared for. As the kiug had no children of his own, he adopted this child as a son, and it 
was everywhere known as the prince of that country. One day this prince (for so we must 
call him), when he had grown up^ happened, in company of a friend, to pass through the 
country where his mother was, and saw her at the tank washing clothes. He was so ena- 
moured of her beauty that he asked her whence she came. She told him that she was a 
servant to the king of that country. He then went home and said to his foster-father : — 

“Father, there is a young woman at the palace of a certain king, and unless you get me 
married to her^ I will never rest satisfied, and starve myself to death/’ 

The king, who loved him exceedingly, did not like to refuse his request, and at once "Wrote 
to the other king and made arrangements for the marriage. Both parties made preparations 
on a grand scale to celebrate the occasion with befitting pomp, and in due time, on an appointed 
day, the s<5u was married to his mother unawares. The wedding over, the bride was taken 
to the bridegroom’s honse. In the evening when they retired to bed, the bride chanced to see a 
rag hanging on the bedstead. On close examination she fonnd it to be the very same rag, 
which she had torn from her sari, and in which she had wrapped her child before throwing it in 
the bush. She at once concluded that she had married her own son 1 But, there being no 
help for it, she lived with him happily as his wife ! She was, however, convinced of the 
truth of what her mother had told her ; and had learnt that no one can ever escape f^om 
the fate that is written on the forehead.^ 


MISCELLANEA. 


miscellai^eous dams eeoM inscriptions 

AND MSS. 

1. — Mr. Fleet’s examinations of Hindu dates 
have led to the conclusion^ that “ even in South- 
ern India, or at least in some parts of it, the 
amdnta southern arrangement of the lunar fort- 
nights was not coupled with the Saka years until 
a comparatively late period,” in fact, not before 
A. D. 804. Compared with this, it may be in- 
teresting to learn from some dates in M. A. 
Barth’s Inscriptions Sansorites du Cambodge, 
that, in Cambodia, the amAnta scheme was 
used in eonnection with the Baka era at least 
as early as A D* 626. 

On p. 41 of M. Barth’s volume is a date of a 
stone inscription from Yat Chakret, the chief 
items of which are® — 

Pindibhdt^ sak-Abd^ vasu^-jaladhi-sarair^ 
wAsarA MAdhav-Adau kumudavana- 


patauTavui’l KrittifcAyAm I ; -i.e., in thefeaka year 
548, on the first day of Yaisakha,the moon being 
in (tbe sigti) Taurus (and) in (the nakshatra) 
HpittikA. 

This date does not furnish sufficient particulars 
for exact identification, bnt the fact that the 
moon is stated to have been in the nakshatra 
KrittikA (No 3) proves all the same that the first 
of YaisAkha spoken of was the first of the bright 
half, and the month therefor© the amdnta YaisA- 
kha. For had it been the first of the dai'k half, 
or, in other words, the first of the p^rnimdnta 
YaisAkha, Which follows immediately upon the 
full-moon day of Ghaitra, the moon would have 
been in ChitrA (No. 14) or SvSti (No. 16). And the 
possible equivalents of YaisAkha-sudi 1', i. e., the 
first of the amdnta YaisAkha, actually are : — 

for Saka648 cuiTent, the 13th Apiil, A. D. 625, 
when the first tithi of the bright half ended 16 h. 


^ [This story is interesting for tliree reasons. It introduces us to a novel aid Very quaint version of our old 
friend Blue Beard. It gives us an insight into a qUeer state of morality, in which it is a more dreadful thing for 
a woman to marry into a caste beneath her than to marry her own son. It is to he observed that the heroine calmly 
endures the latter evil, but cannot bear the former. And the moral of the tale apparently is that it is no sin to 
follow your fate, whatever it may be. This is a tale among Christians, he it observed. — Bu. J 

1 See dwpta InscnptionSi Introduction, p. 79, note 2 ; and ante, Yol. XVII. pp. 141 and 142. 

2 I quote the words, as corrected by the Editor. 
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18 m., and the moon was in Kpittika up to about 
23h. after mean sunrise ; and — 

for Saka 548 expired, the 3rd April, A D. 696, 
when the hrst tithi of the bright half ended 4 h. 
45 m., and the moon entered about 6 h. 

34 m. after mean sunrise. 

In a short inscription from Yat Prey Yier, on 
p. 74 of the same volume, we find an even more 
interesting date, of which it w^ be su£B.cient to 
quote the words — 

rdtS Sak^n^m nava-tanu-vishayair = 

Mm&dhavS shddasr&lid J£vas=cli&pS=ja-BtLryy6 

maitram^^indur ; 

t. e.j when the &aka year 589 had expired, on the 
skteenth day of Yais&kha, Jupiter being in (the 
sign) C3id«pa (or Bbanub), the sun in MSsha, 
and the moon in (the nahshatra) Auur Adbd.. 

Here again the YaisS/khaof the date was clearly 
the amdnta Yai^akha, and the 16th day, spoken 
of, was Yai^ikha-badi 1, the true equivalent 
of the date undoubtedly is the l§th AprH, AJD. 
067, as may be seen from the following data. The 
new-moon which introduced the bright half of 
Yais^kha of 3aka 589 expired was 9 h. after mean 
sunrise of the 30th March, A.D. 667. Counted 
froip. that day, the 16th day was the 16th April, 
A.D. 667, when the firsij UiM of the dark h a lf 
(of i}he amdnta Y^sS,jfha) ended 4 h. 28 m., and 
when the moon was in Anur&dhdr up to about 
22 h. 20 m. after mean sunrise. On the same 
15th April the sun was in the sign M^sha, which 
it had entered on the 20th Mai’chj and Jupiter, 
as required, was in Dhanuh, having entered that 
sign, by the Sdryasiddhinta rule without hfja, on 
the 20th January, A.D. 667, and remainmg in it 
till the 16th January, A.D. 668. 


667, when the 10th tithi of the bright half ended 
about 17 h. 26 m. after mean sunrise, and when, 
Ut sunrise, the moon was in the eleventh degree 
of 8luhlia. 

2. — On p. 54 of thelate Dr. BuraelTs Elements 
of ^outh-Indian Falceogra^phy we find the remark 
that the Javanese Saka era begins in A. D. 74 ; 
and this remark has ante, Yol. X. p. 2X4, note 7, 
been quoted by another distinguished scholar, 
apparently in support of the statement that ** in 
ancient times the initial dates from which the 
different Indian eras were counted were subject 
to fluctuations of several yeafs.” Wliatever may 
be the practice of quite modern times, it is certain 
that down to nearly the end of the 14th 
century A. D. the Saka reckoning in Java did 
not differ from the customary Indian reckon^ 
ing. This may be seen frqm the following 
Javanese 3aka dates, which all work out properly 
with the qrdinary epoch A. D. 77-78. 

Professor Xem has published? a jSanskrit inr 
scription from Java of the Saka year 654, the 
date of which he reads thus ; 

S^k6ndi’6=tigat6 $rut-indriya-rasair = atiffi- 
(hki)krit5 vatsar6 

v&r = 6ndau dliavala-trayodasi-tithau Bha- 
drdttar§ X&rttik5 1 ; i. e„ in the feaka year 654* 
expired, on Monday, the 13th lunar day of the 
bright h^lf of Xftrttika, the moon being in (the 
nahshatra) UttarabhadrapadA. — The con*es- 
ponding day, for Saka 654 expired, and with the 
ordinary epoch of the Saka era, is Monday, the 

8th October, A. D. 782, when the 13th tithi of 
the bright half ended I8 h. 17 m., and the moon 
was m Ut^rabhadrapadfi, up to s,bout 15 h. 

6 m. after mean sunrise. 


The statement that Jupiter was in (the 9th 
sign) Dhanuh in this case is really equivalent to 
saying that the current Jovian year was Xro- 
dhana, the (12 + 12 + 9 = ) 33rd year, counted 
from Yijaya as the first ; and the special interest 
of this date lies in this that, while the scheme 
of its lunar month is the amAnt^i, so-called 
southern scheme, the system followed tn 
regard to the Jcvian year is the northern 
mean-sign systein. 

On p. 68 of M. Barth’s volume the 10th day of 
Yais&kha of the same Saka year 589 is mentioned 
with, amongst others, the remark that the moon 
had reached the middle of the sign Simha. This 
date would correspond to the 0th April, A. D. 


And in a papex-* of Professor Kern’s “ over eene 
Oudjavaansche Oorkonde van Saka 782 ” there 
are two other Javanese dates, one of which is 




^ I 

Asvini 


daii suklapaksha, . . Yyi-v&ra 
nakshatra, . . . VyatipAtaydga, . 
Tait^karaija ; i. e , Saka 782, Bpibas^atl-vdra 

-O* like briabt 

Mf of K&rttika, the nakshatra Asvtat, the yt/aa 
V^ati^&ta, and ^e k^r,ana Taitilfl,; and^the 


««aya.^namai5i96, Asniimaaa, tithi ti^yodsi 
kpish^paksha. . . . Bu-va*a . . .. i , 

I'riday. the 18ih Innar 
day of the dark half of ASvina. 


* Siom the copy whioh I owe to the Mndnesa of Pro- 
fesaov Kem I see that the inscription was originally 
edited by him in the Bi^dragen tot de TadL-, Land- en 

YolAmkmde vm EsderUindsch-Jnde, 4e volgr. Dl. 2. 


« An yersiagen m MededeeUngm der Kon 
F 8 te»MC?itg)pen, Letterkunde, 10 
1881, pp. 94, and 102. ’ ’ ^terdam 
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Here the proper equivalents, with the ordinary 
epoch of the Saka era, are : — for the first date, 
and Saka 782 expired, Thursday, the 81st 
October, A. D. 800, when the 13th tithi of the 
bright half and the Tcarana Taitila ended 10 h. 
29 m., and when the nakshatra was Asvinl np to 
11 h. 10 m., and the y6ga Vyatip^ta np to 5 h. 
16 m. after mean sunrise; and for the second 
date, and the amdnta Asvina of Saka 1295 expii'ed, 
Friday, the 14th October, A. D. 1873, when the 
13th tithi of the dark half ended 20 h. <19 m. after 
mean sunrise. 

3. — Ante, Yol. X YIH. p. 162, and Yol. XIX. 
pp. 129 and 426, Mr. Fleet has treated of some 
Saka dates which, instead of quoting a lunar 
month, give us the sign of the zodiac in which 
the sun happened to be on the day intended by 
the date. An early Yikmma date, which is very 
similar to Mr. Fleet’s Saka date in Yol. XIX. 
p. 129, occurs in line 32 of the Shekhavati (or 
Harsha) stone inscription of the reign of the 
OhS^hamlina YigrahaiAja, first published in the 
Journal Beng. As. Soc., Yol. lY. pp. 370-384. 
According to the rubbings and impressions sup- 
plied to me by Mr. Fleet and Dr Burgess, the 
date, which is given incorrectly in the published 
version, runs really thus : — 

JS.t6=vdlCbdfi.)n§.rii sahasr^ triguna-nava-yut6 
Simha-r&sau gat§^hk6 

suklSi y=&sit=tri[ti^][y&] Bubha-Kara-sahitA 
Sdma-v&rdi^a tasyS.m I ; 

t. e., when 1027 years were completed, and when 
the sun was in the sign Siihha, on the third 
bright lunar day which was attended by (the 
nakshatra) Kara (or Hasta) and (the y6ga) 
Bubha, on a Monday. — In noi'them Y. 1027 ex- 
pired the sun entered the sign Simha 9 h. 49*8 m. 
after mean sunrise of the 26th July, A. D. 970, 
which was the 6th of the dark half of the jp4r- 
nimdnta Bh&drapada. The third of the following 
bright half of the same Bhiidrapada was Monday, 
the 8th August, A. D. 970, when the third tithi 
of the bright half ended 4 h. 16 m., and when 
the nakshatra was Hasta up to 12 h. 29 m. and 
the ydga Bubha up to 13 h. 26 m. after mean 
sunrise. 

Dates of this kind are common enough in 
BengSili MSS.® And some of these dates again 
are peculiar in speciftring the degree in which 
the sun happened to be on the day of the date. 
Thus, according to the late Dr. BAj^ndralil 
Mitra’s Notices, Yol. YI. p. 288, a MS. of the 
Savhskdra-ipaddhati^rahasya, which is written in 
Bengal characters, is dated — 


S^k^ vllin-Si0hala-tithi-mit6 bhAskard Karkata- 
sth6 

vimsaty-amsi Vidhusuta-dm6 sukla-pakshd 
cha shashthyi>m I ; 

i. e., in Saka 1675, when the sun was in the sign 
Karkata, in the 20th degree, on Wednes- 
day, the sixth lunar day of the bright half. — In 
Saka 1575 expired the Karkata-samkr&nti took 
place 16 b. 6*2 m. after mean sunrise of the 30th 
J une, A. D. 1653 ; and the sun entered the 20th 
degree of the sign some time on Wednesday, 
the 20th Jtily, A. D. 1653. This Wednesday 
was the 6th of the bright half of Sravana, for 
the 6th tithi of the bright half ended on it, about 
15 h. 18 m. after mean sunrise. 

These are clearly luni-solar dates. But in some 
Bengal MSS we also find purely solar dates. 
Thus, according to Professor Eggeling’s Cata- 
logue, p. 211, a MS. of the Sdrasvati Frakriyd is 
dated — 

S^k6 sapta-dvi-sapt-aika-sanlkhyS M§Bham=itd 
ravau I 

Tpitiy5=hni Rav5r=wfibr5 lipy5. pflrtim=agad= 
iyam il feali=a.bda^ 1727 |ls 

e., in Saka 1727, when titie snn liad entered the 
sign M5sha, on the third day, a Sunday — 
The M5sha-samkrAnti at the end of Saka 1727 
current took place 1 h. 29 m. after mean sunrise 
of Thursday, the 11th Apiul, A. D. 1805; and the 
day of the date is clearly Sunday, the 14th 
April, A. D. 1805, which by the lunar calendar 
was the first of the dark half of the amdnta 
Ohaitra. 

And according to the same Catalogue, p. 35, a 
BengSili MS. of Surlsvarach^rya’s Brihaddranya- 
Jca-hhdshyavdrttika is dated — 
navanavaty-adhika-chaturdasa-sata-mita- sakdbdd 
Chaitrasya dvd.das-d.m8§ Su(8u)kravAre ; 

i. e., in the Saka year 1499, in the 12th degree 
of Ohaitra, on Friday. — By the result of my 
calculations the year of this date is the current 
solar year Saka 1499. In that yeai', the solar 
month Ohaitra commenced 17 h. 26*6 m. after 
mean sunrise of Monday, the 26th February, 
A. D. 1577, and the sun was in the 12th degree 
from some time on Friday, the 8th March, 
A.D. 1577, which was the 4th of the dark 
half of the ^4rnimdnta Ohaitra of Saka 1499, 
current. 

4 —Dates are sometimes recorded in days 
of the Kaliyuga. A very interesting date of 
this description is contained in the following 


i Compare e.g. Dr. ESjtodralffl Mitra’s Sotioet, ToL H. p. SlOj YoL in. p. 171 s etc. 
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verses of Shadgnrusisliya’s Vid^thadi'piMi^ in 
which the author tells ns that he completed his 
work, when the number of days of the Kaliyuga 
was 1 665 132 

Kha-g6-ty^-nm^-shu-m§,-y=etr Haly-ahar- 
ganane sati 1 

Sarv&nnkramani-vrittir=3^t§iy 6d^rthadipikdl I 

Lakshi»ni paSchadasa vai paQchashashJi- 
sahasrakam i 

Sa-dv^trimsach-chhatam ch=6fci dina-vdky- 
^rtha irifcah M 

Expressed in the days of the J ulian period, the 
epoch of the Kaliyuga is — 

588 465-75 days; 

+ 1665 132 days; 

sum 2153 597*75 days of the Julian period 
ss: the 24th March, A D. 1 184, 18 h after mean 
sunrise. 

Accordingly, the day actually given us by 
Sharlgurusishya would correspond to the 24tli 
March, A. D. 1184. But since this is the day of 
the M^sha-samlcrdnti^ at the end of the solar 
year Kaliyuga 4285 = ^aka 1106 current, it 
appears highly probable that, what Shadguru- 
sishya meant to intimate, is merely, that he 
finished his work in Kaliyuga 4286 = Saka 1106 
expired, and that he has simply copied the number 
of days, given by him, from the calendar. 

That the day put down in the date was the 
day of the M^sha-saMrdnti, Shadgiiru^ishya 
indeed has plainly suggested himself. For there 
can be no doubt whatever that the true reading 
of the first half of the first of the above verses 
is — 

Kliagd=aity&n=MdBham=4p=iti® kaly-ahar- 
ganand sati, — i, e., ‘when the number of days 
of the Kaliyuga was the number denoted by 
khag6=ntydrb=M6sham=dpa “ the sun passed from 
the last sign on to the sign Mesha;” (kh=2, g=3, 
y=l, m=5, Bh=6, m-5, and p=l). 

6. — In the Ter^val inscription of the reign of 
the ys.gh5la Arjunad^va, the Mahammada 
saihvat or Hijra year 662 is put down along 
with the Vikrama, Yalabhi, and Simha years to 
which the day of the date belonged. And in 
MSS. I have sometimes found .Hijra years quoted 
by the side of the corresponding Saka years. 
The Hijra year, described as the Y4vana year, 

« See Professor MaodonelPs Edition, p. 168 ; Tndische 
^iidien, VoL VIII. p. 160; and Professor Aufreoht’s 
Oxfttrd Catalogue^ p. 378. 

^ Such is i^e reading of the published texts, but it 
yields no sense. , I shall show presently what I consider 
to he the right riding. 


is quoted alone in the following date of a MS • 
of a commentary on the SiAryasiddhdnia, writ- 
ten in Maithili characters (apparently) m 
Oudh 

Turaga-nava-himdiiis u -kshm-ankite Y Avan§= 
bd5 

charama - Suchi - chaturthydrh kpishna" 
paksh5=hni Jaiv§ I ; 

i,e,j in the Yavana or Hijra year 1197, on the 
fourth lunar day of the dark half of the second 
snmmer-month (Ashadha), on Thursday, — As 
the Hijra year 1197 commenced on the 7th 
December, A. D, 1782, the date should fall in 
A. D. 1783 or Saka 1705 expired. And for Saka 
1705 expired the 4th of the dark half of the amdnta 
Ashadha corresponds to Thursday, the 17th 
July, A. D. 1783, when the fourth iUhi of the 
dark half ended 21 h. 10 m. after mean sunrise, 

6. — AntSf Yol. XIX. p. 6, 1 have attempted to 
prove that the Lakshmanas^na era commenced 
in A. D. 1119, and I have shown that, assuming my 
epoch to be correct, the difference between a year 
of that era and the corresponding expired Saka 
year must always be 10 iO, or 1041, or 1042. In 
support of my views, I would now draw attention 
to two dates in the late Dr, ftiljendralill Mitra’s 
Notices^ which I had formerly overlooked. 

According to Yol. YII p. 169, a MS. of Bhava- 
datta’s commentary on the Simx}dlavadha is 
dated Xia-saih 512 1 &akS.bd&l^ 1552 I . Here 
the difference betweep the two years ^sl040; and, 
in accordance with what I have previously stated, 
the Lakshmanasena year must have been the 
current year 512, and the date wzutton in one of 
the months from KSii-ttika to Ph§.lguna. 

According to Yol. Y. p. 84, a MS. of Madhur 
sfidana’s KantaTcCddhdra which is written in 
Maithili characters, contains the lines — 

chakr6 RS.makaniyas6 .Svanipat^h sit^msu- 
nand-&mhudhav= 

anki5 Phalguna-saptami-Ravidind Gang&- 
Gan^s-drcjiaka h, — 

which give us for calculation the (Lakshmanasena) 
year 491, and the seventh lunar day (of either the 
bright or the dark half) of Phdlguna, joined with 
a Sunday. Here, the month being Phdlguna, the 
date should fall either in Saka (491 + 1040 = ) 
1531 expired, or in Saka (491 + 1041 = ) 1532 
expired; hut calculations for Saka 1631 yield no 

® It took place 8 h. 68*6 m. after mean sunrise. 

® Three of Professor Macdonell’s MSS. actually read 
m^sham (not w^skum), and they have the sign of anu* 
8vd.ra above the aTcshara preceding tyCl. 

Dr. Efij^ndraUl Mitra’s l^fotices^ Yol. Y. p. 149. 
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satisfactory result. In Saka 1532 expired, tlie 
seventh tithi of the bright half of PhMguna ended 
about 18 h after mean sunrise of Saturday, the 
9th February, A.D. 1611, which also does not 
suit the requirements of the case. On the other 
hand, in the dark half of the amdnta PhMguna 
of Saka 1532 expired — 

the 6 th tithi ended 1 h. 38 m. before mean sunrise 

of Saturday, 23 Pebruaiy, A.D. 1611; 

the 7th tithi ended 0 h, 17 m. before mean sunrise 

of Sunday, 24 February, A. D. 1611 ; and 

the 8 th tithi ended 1 h. 25 m. after mean sunnse 

of Monday, 25 Februai*y, A.D. 1611. 

It is tme that by this result no tithi would 
have ended on the Sunday, and that the Sunday 
would have been put down in the calendar, like the 
Monday, as the 8 th. But the tithis have here been 
calculated according to Dj jain time, and consider- 
ing that the date undoubtedly was written far to 
the east of Ujiain, the seventh tithi would for the 
writer of the date really have ended some time 
after sunrise of the Sunday and Sunday, the 
24t1i February A.D. X611, therefore is the 
proper equivalent of the date, — deduced from the 
epoch of the Lakshmaaasena era A.D. 1118-19. 

7. — A date of the Ashftdhftdi Vikrama year 
1674, which does not admit of verification, is given 
in Professor Macdonell’s edition of Ki^ty^yana’s 
Sarvdnulcramani, preface, p. xiii. And another 
Ashddh&di date, according to Professor Eggeh 
ing’s Catalogue, p. 409, occurs in a MS, of part 
of Hem^dri’s Chatarvarga-chinidmani, written in 
Western India, and is worded thus : — 

Sam vat 15 Ash&dh&di 81 varsh5 5 Srdvana- 
sudi pamchami aparam shashtM Budh5. 

As might have been expected, the date falls in 
the northern Yikrama year 1581, expired, and the 
corresponding date, for that year, is Wednesday, 
the 6 tli July, A. D. 1524, when the fifth tithi of 
the bright half ended 1 h. 25 m. after mean 
sunrise. 

In addition to quoting the 6 th tithi which ended 
on the Wednesday, and from which the Wednes- 
day received its number 5 , this date also quotes the 
following sixth tithi, and it is in this respect 
similar^^ to Ko. 49 of my Yikrama dates, ante, 
Yol. XIX. p. 33; but what makes this Ash^dhfidi 
date more interesting, is the fact that the 6 th 
tithi also ended on the Wednesday, 1 h. 17 m. 

I now find that by Prof. Jacobi’s Special Tables 
for the Sfiryasiddh&nta with btja, published in 
graphia Indica, Pfc. VIII*, the seventh t%thi, even at 
Ujjain, ended 3 ghUihas after mean sunrise of this 
Sunday. 

Another date of this description occurs in a MS. 


before sunrise of the Thursday, and was therefore, 
in fact, a kshaya-tithi, 

8 . — In dates like the preceding the ordinals 
jpaUchand, shashtM, etc., clearly denote the time 
occupied by the tithi itself, not the civil day on 
which the tithi ended ; and those dates thus help 
to explain other dates in which the wiiters un- 
doubtedly have quoted actually current tithis, 
with the week days on which they com- 
menced. 

According to my Report on Sanskrit MSS. for 
1880-81, p. 22, a palm-leaf MS. of Amarasiuiha’s 
Ndmalihgdnuidsana is dated ; — 

Srimad-R&machandraddva - vij ayarfijyd 
Xumkuna-vishayd gata-Kali 4398 
H^m alamhba-samvatsare Jy^shtha- vadi 
aBhtamy3,yfim^® Yyihaspati-din^ I 

By the southern luni-solar system the year 
Hemalamba corresponds to Kaliyuga 4398 ex- 
pired, and the 8 th tithi of the dark half of the 
amdnta Jy^shtha of that year commenced on 
Thursday, the 13th June, A. D. 1297, 1 h. 
37 m. after mean sunrise, and ended at mean 
sunrise of the following day. Here the Thursday, 
quoted in the date, was civilly hadi 7, and the 8 th 
tithi was either a Tcshaya^tiihi or ended after true 
sunrise of the Friday. And the meaning of the 
date clearly is, that the writing was finished on 
the Thursday, during the 8 th tithi. 

In Professor Bhfindfirkar’s Report for 1883-84, 
p 357, the date of the composition of MahMvara’s 
commentary on Purushottama’s Vishnubhahii- 
kalpalatd is given thus : — 

Srimad-bhfivalayfinuraihjana-lasat-k i r t e r s 
nripfideYikramfijs: 

3 fit 6 =^ch(sv)-fimbudhi-rfiga-bhfimi - ganit4= 
bd^ Mfirgasirsh 6 =i’ 3 une I 
pakshi mukhyajayA-tithau Suraguru- 
(rdr)=*vflr5 Yirfipaksha-bhflra 
nirmfiti sma Mah^svaro guru*kripasli= 
sumdarfim \\ 

Here, again, the third (or muhhyajayd) tithi of 
the bright haH of Mfirgasirsha of Y. 1647 expired 
commenced on Thursday, the 19th November, 
A. D. 1590, 1 h 38 m. after moan sunrise, and 
ended 0 h, 51 m. after mean simrise of the follow- 
ing day. 

And according to Professor Bendah^'s Catalogue, 

of the Saptapad&rtM, of which a page is photographed 
in Dr. E^j^udral&l Mitra’s Notices, Yol. II. : 8a?hmt 
1458 vnrshi Mdgha-vadi 6 anarhtara[jth\ saptamydm 
tithau CuLru2dinS ; corresponding, for the pfirnimdnta 
Mdgha of V. 1458, current, to Thursday, the 6th January, 
A.D. 1401. Bead ashtamydih. 
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p. 32, a palm-leaf MS. of Chandragomixi’s 
^isJvyaUleha-’dharmakdvya is dated ; — 

Samvat 200 . 4. Yai^S-ldia-sukl-AslitamyArii I 
Sdma-dinS. 

And here, again, the 8th tithi of the bright 
haK of VaisSikha of the expired N^war year 
204 commenced on Monday^ the 15th April, 


A. D. 1084, 8 h. 43 m. after mean sunrise, 
and ended 9 h. 69 m. after mean sunrise of the 
following day and I here, too, take the meaning 
of the date to be, that the writer finished his 
work on the Monday, after the commencement 
of the 8th tithi. 

Qdttvngm* F. Kiblhorn. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


AN ENOLISH INSOEIPTION AT MAULMAIN. 
At Manlmain, on the platform of the chief 
pagoda, is a laige bell of the usual Bm*mese type 
with a quaint inscription cut in English thereon, 
which is worth preserving : — 

“ He who destroyed to this bell they must be in 


the great hedl and unable to coming out. This 
bell is made by Zoona Lingahyah the Priest and 
weight 600 vise.* No one body design to destroy 
this beU. Maulmain, March 30th, 1866.” 

R. 0. Tempub. 


BOOK-NOTICE. 


The Pra-China Gujaeati Sahitta Batnamala, or 
Garland of Gems of Old Gujarati Literature. The 
First Gem, the MuanHAVABODHAMAUXTiXA, or a 
Grammar for Beginners, of the Gujarati Language 
(V.-S. 1460). Edited by H. H. Dhruva, B.A., LL.B. 
Printed and published at the Subddha-PrakAsh 
Press, Bombay. 1889. Pp. vii., 23, 56. 

This work, edited by Mr. H. H. Dhruva, 
B.A., LL.B., is one of a series proposed by 
him to be issued with a view to rescue the 
old vernacular literature of India from the 
oblivion in which it is at present lying. Evidently 
Mr. Dhruva believes this work to be a grammar 
of the Gujardtt language of the time to which 
it belongs (V.-S. 1460 = A. D. 1394). I 
shall presently examine how far this assumption 
on his part is based on a correct appreciation of the 
subject-matter of the work. But I propose first 
to point out some of the many mistakes and 
errors which have resulted from the evidently 
superficial manner in which Mr. Dhruva ha-ia 
studied the work, ^ and the very careless way in 
which it has been edited.^ 

Mr. Dhruva has based his edition on a single 
manuscript, — the one belonging to the Gujardt 
V emaoular Society of Ahmedabad. I have had the 
advantage of a look at this manuscript, and I shall 
point out some of the results of Mr. Dhruva’s 
hurry and carelessness, by instances of disagree- 
ment between his manuscript and his edition. 

At the end of page 4 of Mr. Dhruva’s edition we 
find the expression The original 

“ Compare No. 168 of my Vikrama dates, ante, Yol 
XIS. p. 361. 

^ One visa = 100 tlckals = 3*65 lbs. avoirdupois. 

^ ^ [A curious instance of this carelessness stares one 
in the face on the very title-page, where the name of the 
work is given in Roman characters as “ Mugdhdva- 
bddha Auktika,” but in DSvandgari characters as “ Mug- 
dhdvahddhamauk^ ” The latter form occurs also 


manuscript has and not ^5:^ ^ 

correct form here is of course The 

causal form would be meaningless or absurd in 
this instance. 

Afc the end of page 10 Mr. Dhmva gives some 
Kdrikds on 8amdsa. In the last verse of the 1st 
Kdrikd Mr. Dhruva gives ^^VFFW, while the 
manuscript has This wrong grammar 

may be the result of a mere misprint ; but being 
only one of many such instances, it indicates 
careless editing. The 3rd vei’se of the 2nd 
Kdrikd has the expletive ^ inserted superfluously. 
It does not exist in the original, and it makes the 
verse scan wrongly. 

These are some of the minor errors into which 
the editor has rnn. There are. however, instances 
in which the results of huny and want of 
careful study have been more serious. To cite 
some of these — 


Page 16, col. 1. — About the beginning of the 
vocabulary Mr. Dhruva has — agf i | I 
The original manuscript has here wa' and not vRT* 
and the similarity in sound of has betrayed 
ae editor into putting vTf where the real word 
is This point owes its impoi-tanoe to the facts 
that is the intermediate form from which the 
modem Gujarftti word ^ is derived, and that the 
broad pronunciation of arT in this ^ (as in “ awe”) 
is attributable to the pre-existent in 


au vne eua of the work : 


• (c A <11., .. ' Willie three lines above there is 

^ title-page deolaree this book 
the real name seems to 
be MugdMvMdhamauU%ka. — Editoe.] 

a It would be well to indicate here that in GujarAt! 7 
tod ^ have eadi of them two distinot pronnnoiations, 
broad and narrow, or short and long; broad or short 
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At page 6 and also page 7 Mr. Dhruva lias ^ 
and for “what is rightly given in the 

original instance as ^TrlT ^ and srt^ 

The anusvdra is not trifling or superfluous. It re- 
presents the looatire case, ^1% being the 
forms for These may be mere 

mispidnts, but as such they are none the less the 
results of great carelessness, 

But a still more serious blunder appears 

at page 7, col. 1, when Mr. Dhruva puts ; 

nfT^r 

I [Mr. Dhruva’s edition has ^FTrrf 
separated wrongly into ^fllr which mahes 

no sense. This by the way.] Here the blunder 
consists in inverting the order of the words ^ 
and ^irlt in the expression The 

original has The sense is 3??^ 

^“•TcpT^T 

“ this division of 3T'^ ^voice) represents cases in 
which the is used as the sprai/’ Mr. Dhruva’s 
reading would make it is used as 

which is not intended. See the instance given 
T T5^. Here 

W. which is the «pr#, is used as the 3r?fr. The 
object in sense is used as the subject in form. 
The name given to this #5^ is gr^gRTcrr and not 
This also indicates the sense above 

described. 

In the opening portion of his edition Mr. Dhi'uva 
gives what he calls an analysis of the work. 
Here he has 

(5) Oases — ? seven,” and then adds the remark 
” vocative not given.” Here Mr. Dhruva forgets 
that the vocative is not known to Sanskrit 
grammar as a separate case by itself. It is only 
the nominative case used when addressing another 
person. This very work, at page 14, col. 1, under 
the chapter of the Oases, says * * * 

5r?T»rr> “the nominative is used in addressing 
another.” Mr. Dhruva seems to have been misled 
by the facts that in English grammars, as also in 
Gujarati grammars, the vocative is regarded as 
a separate case, and that the Sanskrit BUjpdvali 
gives vocative forms after the locative. But the 

as in care ’* and awe j” and narrow or Jong as in 
**aohe’* and “bqat.** When a Ghijaratl word having 
tf or STT has in its antecedent Pr^yit or D#sya form 
or intermediate stage or or ars" or SfW* the 
pronunciation of the q* or aff in the Gujarati word is 
broad. When the antecedent Pr^kyit (or D^lya) form or 
intermediate stage has q and afr, the pronunciation (in 
the Gujar&ti word) of q or ^ is narrow; e. g. D^gya 


maitt cause of this error of his is his theory that 
this -work is a grammaa: of the vemaoulaa: of the 
period,— a theory which I shall explode below. 

Thea the Analysis gives — “(19) Rules of 
Syntax.” Olhis appears to refer to the Kd/rikda, 
beginning from the end of page IT to very nearly 
the end of page 20 in the body of the work. A 
glance at these will shew that they give no rnles 
of “Syntax.” The only rules in these Edrihis 
which may present an appearance of rules of 
Syntax, are those which deal with several Kdra.- 
has, viz , aT<TRnr, 

and the sense of the Genitive. But 
these meanings or significations of the VibhaMis 
(Oases) cannot, in strict propriety, be regarded as 
falling witbin the scope of Syntax.” 

The Analysis is then concluded with “(21) 
Prepositions” [more correctly, he should i^ve 
said ' Prefixes *] “ — twenty.” But Mr, Dhruva 
strangely omits to notice the oonpluding chapter 
of the book which gives a few rules of Prosody. 
His Analysis should have concluded ; — (22) 

} Rudiments of Prosody.” 

I hope I have cited a sufficient number of 
instances to shew how supei'ficially the work has 
been studied, and bow carelessly it has been edited 
by Mr. Dhruva, But the superficiality of this 
study (if it can be called by tbe name of study) 
comes out boldly and strongly in his fundament- 
ally eiToneous theory about tbe nature of the 
work, which he has sadly failed to appprehend. 
He seems to regard this work as a Grammar of 
the Gujardt} language of the period (A* D. 1394). 
It is nothing of the kind at all, as will appear 
from a little careful examination of the text, which 
clearly shews that it is merely a 
a hand-book for the help of the beginner ), 
to teach Sansk^rit Grammar through the 
medium of the vernacular pf the period. 
Along with hurry and superficial observation, this 
error may be attributed to the feeling of over- 
flowing patriotism which seems to have taken 
possession of Mr. IDhrnva’s mind, and has led him 
to imagine that so far back as 500 years ago his 
mother-tongue had a grammar of its own. 

In examining Mr. Dhruva’s theory I shall 
first point out the errors and wrong conclusions 

Gaj. j Sanskrit Pr£k.,>^ 

Gnj. Sans.^SIrf}', Prfik. Gnj. Sans. <^5%, 

Prik. Guj. PrSk- (for Sans. g|f}:, 

Guj. lifor; while Sans, Prik. Guj.%®; 

Sans, Pr&k. Instanoes might be 

muLtiplied. and f are used to show the broad J 
and sfif. 
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into wHch he has fallen in consequence of hold- 
ing that theory, and then state our grounds for 
holding that the work is merely a hand-book of 
Sanskrit O-rammar. 

First, then, — in his Analysis Mr. Dhruva says, 

“ Vocative not given.’* This remark, as has been 
already hinted above, proceeds from an assump- 
tion that this is a Gujarati Grammar, and the 
fact that Gujarati Grammai's regal'd the Vocative 
as a separate case. 

In his * Analysis’ Mr. Dhruva says : — 

** (9) Kridanta forms like 
cfrRI^, &c.” Looking at the corresponding 

chapter in the book we hnd that this refers to the 
forms -used incidentally to 

explain the Sanskrit participial and other f oi'ms 
ending in§^, and But even supposing 
for a moment that this work is a grammar of 
the vernacular of the peiiod, Mr. Dhruva should 
have given the forms ^iTF} (the 

forms of the veraacular of the period), and not 
(the foims of modern Guja- 
rati). He has in this instance been run away 
with by his patriotic hobby, so far as to uncon- 
sciously represent modern GujaiAti forms as 
treated of in the text. 

Finally, Mr. Dhruva is forced to resort to a | 
rather amusing shift in order to support his totter- 
ing theory, whenever at every turn it meets 
with some shook or other. The work gives ^ 
and other non-PiAkrit vowels ; this, Mr. Dhruva 
explains away, as a “ Sanskritism.” There are 
three numbers given (Pr&krit has only two, 
having no dual) ; this Mr. Dhruva says, is a San- 
skritism. The case-terminations given are Sanskrit 
and not Pr&krit; this again, says Mr. Dhruva, is 
a Sanskritism, The rules of Sandhi (which are 
unknown to Prakrit) are again a Sanskritism, 
according to Mr. Dhruva. Samdsas giving foims 
condned to Sanskrit Grammar, the mention of 
Aiman^^ada forms of verbs (as PrS.krit has only 
Farasmaipada forms even in the Passive Voice), 
the Sanskrit terminations for roots, — all these 
are Sanskritisms.” For Mr. Dhruva must main- 
tain his theory at any cost. Where, then, we 
ask, is the Pr&kritism of the work to be found ? 
Is it in the incidentally used Prakrit terminations 
which Mr. Dhruva parades in all the importance 
of a bold'black capital type ? Mr Dhruva is in 
the amusing position of a man who, looking at a 
peacock, would persistently swear it was a dog, 
and asked, whence the deep blue colour, whence 
the liuok mass of rainbow-coloured feathers, 
whence the crest, the wings, the beak ?, would 
rep^ ‘I Oh I that much only is a peculiarity of the 


peacock ” ! The fact of the matter is that Mr. 
Dhruva has started on a wrong line from the out- 
set, with also a wrong foundation, and is therefore 
compelled to put up a prop here and a prop there 
to support the tottering superstructure. 

I shall now proceed to indicate the grotmds 
on which I base my contention that the work is 
a hand-book of Sanskrit Grammar and not of 
Gujarati Grammar. 

To begin, the very Mangaldcharana (the open- 
ing verse) shews the purport of the work : — 

stI sTor»*i i 

“ After bowing to the Arhat, I proceed to make, 
for the instruction of beginners, a collection of 
some of the rules of grammar, mostly in the 
I Prdkrit(i. e. using for the greater part the Prdkrit 
language in the treatment of my subject).” The 
author uses the word STT^ : (mostly), because in the 
latter part of the text he has occasionally treated 
the whole subject in Sanskrit and not in Prdkrit. 
infRr^RrisJirfl% + 3:^Tf>jf(^*rf'). and hence 
it cannot mean “a collection of Prakrit JIMis” 

is connected with and not with 

^vlflrTF^. Even if the locative form is allowed, by 
a strain, to represent the genitive sense, it would 
condict with the word SFF^:, which will not then 
give a satisfactoiy meaning. The author must, 
therefore, be taken, even from this passage, to 
propose a collection of rules of Sanskrit Grammar, 
treated through the medium of Prakrit. 

The facts that the work gives letter like =ir, &c., 
peculiar to Sanskrit only, the dual number, 
Sanskrit case- termmations, Sanskrit Prdtipadihas, 
the mles of Sandhi and Samdsa peculiar to Sans- 
krit, and Atman^pada forms, clearly indicates 
that the book treats of Sanskrit Grammar and 
not of Prakrit Grammar. It is very easy, but 
not safe, to explain all these facts away by calling 
them “ Sanskyitisms.” But it involves on the 
face of it a circumlocutory and inverted way 
of arguing. It has never struck Mr. Dhruva 
as peculiar, that so large a fund of peculiaadties of 
Sanskrit Grammar should have crept into a 
Gujar&ti Grammar with propriety, and without 
jarring on the sense of propoi’tion. The author, 
probably holding that the title of VydJearana can 
be claimed only by an exhaustive work treated in 
Sanskrit, gave his work a far more modest name. 

Mr. Dhruva may possibly have been misled by 
the facts that the whole treatment in the large 
portion of the work is caiuded on in Prakrit, 
that the Sanskrit terminations are first preceded 
by the mention of Pr&krit terminations, and that 
Sanskrit instances are preceded by the citatioii 
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of instances in Prakrit. But tlie whole tenor 
of the treatment shews that the Pr§.krit termina- 
tions and instances are intended only to afford 
facility of understanding by the citation of things 
familiar for the teaching of things unfamiliar. 

To cite an instance or two: — At page 
4, col. 2 — {Tcridantas) we find the following : — 

f!jr*rr sifCrf f%f r Ti^r ?fr 

f BTra’f 1 3 — “in using such words as cirCr 
(doing), (taking) (giving), where in one 
sentence f appears at the end of the first verb, 
the termination i. e, should be applied.’’ 
What does this shew ? The author, in order to 
shew where and how a Sanskrit termination is to 
be applied, shews ib by appealing in a practical way 
to an instance in the familiar Prakrit, and points 
out the corresponding place of the termination. 
Thus the Prakrit terminations, &o., being only 
a means to an end, sink into a secondary place, 
and prominence is clearly given to the Sanskrit 
terminations and forms. Yet Mr. Dhruva prints 
the f in large type and puts and ^rin 
small type. But we are consoled by the thought 
that the mere printing of big or small type will 
not affect the inherent tenor of the text. 

The author goes on;— 

I I ^ ^ i 

T#!’ TT I f5(rt <rlt Riff 
■rTfT’Tf I TRnprr 

I j — “The indeclinable Tf^f takes (governs) 
ffcTnsrr in the ^ifJT sense. [Then a Pri.krit sentence 
is given by way of instance]. 

the pupil, after reading the Sl,stra, asks 
its sense.’ is the Who asks ? ; f^F^. 

Be who asks is the There put the no- 

minative (termination). What does he ask ? ; 

What he asks is the ^4- There put the 
accusative (termination). After doing what, does 
he ask ? After reading (the ^F^)* There put the 
accusative termination in the cfii^ sense. (Thus 
youliave) This 

process indicates the steps through which the 
treatment passes. A PiAkrit sentence is given 
for a basis to start with, then each word is 
examined in its relation, and the terminations 
are shewn, which are to be put on according to the 
rules, till at length the final structure is built up 
in the resulting Sanskrit sentence. This is the 
synthetic manner, in which the author teaches up to 
the final instances. 


This exposition of the mode of the author’s 
treatment should shew clearly that he is simply 
teaching Sanskrit Grammar through his verna- 
cular. The same method of treatment has been 
observed by the author almost throughout this 
work. And in some places (as in the case of the 

termination, at p. 5) only Sanskrit instances 
are given. What does this shew ? If the work 
were a Prakrit Grammar, what need was there 
to give Sanskrit instances at all, along with the 
Prakrit instances P And certainly, Prakrit in- 
stances could not be properly altogether omitted 
(as they are occasionally), and only Sanskrit 
instances given, if this was a Prakrit Grammar. 
The author has thrown Prakrit into the back- 
ground to such an extent that, as the work proceeds, 
the treatment in Prakrit is abandoned in a great 
measure, as in the Samdsa chapter, and finally 
altogether, as in the Kdrikds on Kdraka. Could 
this ever be a feature of a PiAkrit Grammar? 
After the beginner has gradually acquired familiar- 
ity with Sanskrit by the Prakrit treatment in 
the first portion of the book, the author pre- 
sumes the learner to be able to give up Prakrit 
and understand the treatment in Sanskrit itself. 
This is undoubtedly the explanation of the change 
in bhe language of treatment. In fact the 
author has put the qualifying word JFI^s in his 
very opening verse. 

I think I may, after all this explanation, hope that 
it will be regarded as clear that this work is a Sans- 
krit Grammar taught through the vernacular; 
and that it will be hardly necessary to point out 
that the Prakrit and Sanskrit equivalent words at 
pages 16, 17 are but a vocabulary teaching Sanskyit 
words, and that the Kdrikds at pages 17-20, the 
Ganas and Anuhandhas of roots at page 20, the 
Padas of roots at page 21, and such other 
features, go entirely against the hasty theory of 
Mr. Dhruva, and support my contention about 
the nature of the work. 

The only part of the work which would lend 
plausible support to Mr. Dhruva’s theory is the 
chapter on (Voices) at pages 6, 7. ^TF^ 
(Straight, Direct) and (Crooked, Indirect) 

Voices are names unknown to Sanskrit Grammar. 
The author also refrains from giving the corre- 
sponding Sanskrit names for the several Voices, 
»rrft. ^I% is quite a 

novel division. And immediately after that, the 
author gives some forms peculiar to PrS.krit. 
These facts might for a moment lead one to sup- 
pose this work to be a Prakrit treatise, and not 
one on Sanskrit Grammar. But against this 
single short chapter are to be put all the other 
parts of the book which, as shewn above, clearly 
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indicate tlie work to be a Sanskrit Gtanliiiai^ 
The probable explanation of this chapter may be 
that the author took the Hberty of allotting a 
separate chapter to the Yoices, which is not 
done in Sanskrit Grammars, and, therefore, he 
did not give Sanskrit names at all for the divi- 
sions of the Uktis ; and, having for once spoken in 
this manner, he incidentally, by way of a note as 
it were, gave some pecnliaiities of the Prdkrit 
language. This view is strengthened by the fact 
that in giving these peculiarities the author ex- 
pressly uses the words “ in the Pr^kpit 

language,” which he would not have done w^re 
this not an exceptional case in a work which, for 
the rest, is a Sanskrit Gmmmar. further support 
is to be found in the fact that the author states 
in this very chapter that in the verbs 

take the Parasmai^cbda terminations ordinarily 
(^nT%» e. ^TT^rO* from which it is to be implied 
that Aiman^padi roots will take Atman^pada 
terminations ; and also in the fact that the 
author states that in the and TTktis 

the verbs t^ke terminations, a 

feature confined to Sanskrit, for in Prfikrit there 
is no such thing as Atn},an$padaf verbs taking 
Parasmavpada terminatious ip- 
and forms- This is a very strong point, and 
we must conclude that this chapter, although 
giving the qrigiual divisions and names of the 
TJUiSf has after all for its luain subject-matter 
the rules of Sanskrit Grammar and nothing else, 
and ist therefore, in general h£|,rmqny ^tb the 
other portions of the work- 
lhave now surveyed the whole scope of the 
book, and shewn how and where Mr. Bhruva has 
allowed himself to run into error. It is clear 
this has been the result of, among other causes, 
an undue haste, which is unaccountable and sur- 
prising. Mr. Bhruva has not had the patience 
to wait till he could secure more than one Manu- 
script for his work. The collation of Manuscripts 
is out of question in that; case. Mr. Dhrnva 
himself speaks of another copy in the Jain 
Bh&ndS.r at Ahmedabad, which he did not succeed 
in securing. But he can have had. pnly his own 
impatience to thank for this. What hu^ry was 
there ? What reason was there for him tq rqsh 
this work through the Press before he returned 
from the International Congress of OrientalistB, to 
which he he had proceeded as a delegate of H.H. 
the Gaikwar ? Could he not have waited till he 
had returned and had had time enough amidst 
the arduous and multifarious work of an 

fWa®e, p, vi. col. 2, para. X. 

, page ^0. •— Hr. Bhruva ehould 

raoogids© now, that a single 


oflSoe*’he '"now occupies” to examine the work 
with care, diligence, and patience? He could 
then have secured several Manuscripts and have 
collated them ; — a course the propriety of which 
ought to have suggested itself, for, although 
he speaks at one place of the Manuscript he 
secured as “ correct throughout with rare 
exceptions,”® he himself at another place* com- 
plains of the mialeetions in which some parts of 
the work abound. 

It is to be hoped that, when Mr. Dhi-uva brings 
out the second edition of the work which he has 
promised a-t the end of his Preface, he will 
exercise greater care, eliminate all eri'ors, minor 
and fundamental, give up his untenable theory, 
and present the work in a creditable foim. Till 
then, his publication can hardly succeed in com- 
manding any perceptible circulation or patronage. 

Narsinorao Bh. Divatia. 
Bijdpur District^ 10th May 1891. 

P.iSf. — I subjoin a few additional points for 
consideration by Mr. Dhrnva when he takes the 
second edition in hand : — 

(1) At page 5, col. 1, 1. 2, the word seems 
to be misplaced for The Giijarat Yernacular 
Society Manuscript also has gprlT. But it con- 
flicts with the sense. Hence the difficulty. 
Por^JT is applied in a sentence to the preceding, 
and not to the succeeding verb, ^ 

in this instance, given by 
the author, is a verb precedent to 

Mr. Bhruva will see the necessity here of collat- 
ing seyeral Manuscripts. 

' (2) Page 12, col. 1. Among the instances of 
the author gives 

W This is a curious and 

evidently ungrammatical instance of dissolving a 
Bahuvrihi. for ^T: would have been correct. 
But the author seems to give instances of 
in all the inflections, even including the nomina- 
tive (which is surely ungrammatical). This re- 
quires careful consideration. 

(3) In the chapter on (Yoices), cFT’l- 

is a puzzling and peculiar division. 

here, merely because the 
object, is ‘in the nominative case and the 
subject the doer of is not intended to 
be expressed, how does the nature of the 
form disappear ? This requires more light. 

H. Bh. D. 

Hannscript cannot be safely rushed throngh the Press, 
even if he oonld rightly call a single Hannscript 
MSS.”, as he too often amusingly does. 
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THREE FURTHER PATTAYALIS OF THE DIGAMBARAS. 


BY PROFESSOE A P. RUDOLF HOEENLB. 


^OME months ago (see ante^ Yol. XX. page 341 fE.) I published two patfcavalis of the Digam^ 
^ baras, which were kindly made over to me by Mr. Cecil Bendall for publication* I now 
publish tinned more patt&valis of the same Jain section^ which I owe to the kindness of 
Pandit Hari Das Shastri, who has now been for several years in Jaipur as Director of Public 
Instruction in that Principality. The originals of these three pattavalis I have been obliged 
to return to their owners. My account of them is prepared from copies which I got made for 
me* For reasons of convenience I shall designate them by the letters 0, D, E ; while the two 
pat^valis published previously I shall refer to as A and B, and Peterson’s pattavali as P. 

The main interest of these new pattavalis is that they seem clearly to show that there 
exist two distinct traditions as to the exact course of pontifical succession, differing not 
inconsiderably from one another. It is true that the pattavali E is so slovenly written as to 
raise one’s suspicions as to its trustworthiness. Thus, in the introduction (see below), among the 
Ten-Purvins, Prosfchila is omitted ; but that this is a mere clerical error is shown by the total 
number 9, at the end of the 3rd paragraph. Again in the Yamsavali proper (see below) 
three names are omitted between Tasahkirtti and Gunanandin ; Ho. 9 Tasonandin, Ho. 10 
D6vanandin, Ho. 11 Jayanandin. Here, too, the fact of its being a mere clerical error is shown by 
the remark^ after the entry of Santikirtti (Ho. 21 of the MS., but really Ho. 25), that tiU then 
there had been 2d pontiffs, thus clearly counting the omitted numbers. But these and other 
similar marks of error are not sufficient to account for the remarkable difference of pontifical 
succession, disclosed in the introductory portion of E as compared with A and G. 


The first point of difference is, that while both traditions agree in making the length of the in- 
troductory period to be 683 years (after Yira), they entirely disagree as to the sub-divisions 
of that period and the number and identity of the persons composing them. There is no dis- 
agreement with respect to the two first sub-divisions ; both give the same 3 K^valins for 62 years 
' and the same 5 'Srutak^valins for 100 years. But while A and E enumerate 11 Ten-Purvins for 183 
years, E allows only 9 Ten-Purvins, also for 183 years. The names are the same, but E closes the 
Brutakevalins with the ninth on the list of A and C, Buddhilinga, whom it calls Bahudhuli ; and it 
transfers the tenth and eleventh of the list of A and C, to the next sub-division of Eleven-Angins. 
In the latter sub-division A and C enumerate 5 members with a total of 123 years, while E has 
in it 6 members with a total of 220 years. The list of names also differs greatly. Further A 
and 0 have a sub-division of 4 Minor-Angins for 97 years, and another of 6 One-Angins for 118 
years ; but E allows no Minor-Angins at all, and has only one sub-division of 6 One-Angins for 
118 years. The list of names again differs entirely : in fact, the Minor-Angins of A and 0 are 
identical with the One-Angins of E, with the addition of one new name, quite unknown to 
A and 0, On the other hand, all the names of the One-Angins of A and C are unknown to E. 
The subjoined table will best exhibit these differences. 


Tradition in A and 0. 
62 years, 3 K6valins 


100 years, 6 Srutak^valin. 




r 


1 Gotama 1 

2 Sudharman 2 

3 Jambu 3 

1 Yishnunandin 1 

2 Handimitra 2 

3 Aparajita 3 

4 G6vardhana 4 

5BhadrabhahuI.5 


Tradition in E. 

^ 3 K^valins for 62 years. 

1 

r> 5 Hrutakevalins, 100 years. 


1 There is here another piece of slovenliness. The remark is misplaced ; it shonld really come after No. 26 (or 
No. 22 of the MS.) M^ruktrtti. 
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Tradition in J. and 0 


Tradition in 


188 years, 12 Ten-J 
P^rvins 


1 Vis^kba 1 

2 Pr(klatliila 2 

3 KsLatriya B 

4 Jayas^na 4 

5 Nfigas^na 5 

5 Siddhartlia 6 

7 Dhritisena 7 

8 Yijayas^na 8 

I ^ I _ 

9 Buddhilinga = BakudhiUi 9 
10 DSva = Gaiigadeva 1 


9 Ten-Purvins, 183 years. 


123 years ^ 5 Eleven^ngina 


97 years 


4 Minor-Angins 


11 Dharmasdna 2“ 

' 1 Nakshatra 3 

2 Jayapala 4 

3 PiiQdava 5 

4 Dhruvas^na 6 

5 Kathsa 1 

^1 Subkadra 2 

2 Yas6bliadra 3 

3 Bhadrabaliu II.. 4 

u4 L6haohdrya 5 


0 Eleven-AngiHS, 220 years. 


d One-Angins, 118 years. 


683 years. 


\ 1 

\ Vinayadbara 3 * 

( 1 ArbadbaTm 
I 2 Magbanandirt 

118 years,. 5 OrLe^AIlg^Ils / S Dbaras^na 

I 4 Pusbpadanta 

\ ^ Bbutavali 

mjeBxs. Total Q8S years. 

The new name is Vinayadhara, the last of the One-Angins according to E, which makesthe 
initiaJ peri(^ of 68S jrears to close with him. A and O know him not ; on the other hand, E 
knows nothings of the five last names of the list of A and 0. 

But there is still another point of difference. Both traditions agree in making the 
pattavall proper commence with a Bhadrahahn. Whe is this Bhadrab4hu P From the dates assigned 
to him by A and C it is quite clear that, for them, he is identical with Bhadrab4hu IL, who is 
mentioned as one ef the Minor-Angms (or as one of the One-Angins in E) tn the introduction and 
as havmg ascended the pontifical chair in 493 (or 490) A. T. and 4 Samvat. In E, however, 
he IS said to have ascended the chair exactly 100 years later, ». e., in 104 Samvat. Three distinct 
names, viz., Sri-DattasAim, Sivadatta and Aradatta, are interposed between him and Vinayadhara, 
the iMt of the One-Angins, and he is expressly enumerated as the 30th from Mah&vlra (count- 
mg the latter as the first of the series^ while Bbadrabahn, the One-Angin, is placed as the 
^ +il Undoubtedly their numbers are wrong ; the MS. is very carelessly written : they should 
be the 27th and 33rd respectively; hut anyhow they must occupy. different places. It is clear, 
therefore, that m E there are three Bhadrahahns, and that in it Bfhadrahfihu III. is the begin- 
“Lf proper. I may here add, that the difference of 100 years is carried on in 

Tasa^klrtti. With its No. 8, Gunananda, that difference has 
ppea^ed. But between its Nos. 7 and 8, three names are wanting, which (as I have already 
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pointed out) should really be in it, for they are counted later on among the 26 pontiifs, who 
resided in Malwa (see Ho, 25, or its own No 21), Now it is a pity that these three names 
should be missing; for they would show how that difference of 100 years was recovered. One 
cannot help suspecting, that there must have been some design in the omission ; the object 
may have been to evade the difficulty o-f making up the difference* 

I believe the difference, in this pai^ticular point, between the two traditions may be accounted 
for. It will be noticed, that if the beginner of the pattavali proper of the Sarasvati Gachchha 
is, as A and 0 will have it, Bhadrabihu II*, that Gaehchha is only a branch of the main-line that 
began with Mahavira* The main-line runs on for, at least, 6 further members, through 
L5haoharya, Ahivalli, M^ghanandin, Dharas5na, Pushpadanta to Bhdtavali, with whom it 
appears (according to the representation of A and C) to have become extinct* Now it is quite 
possible to identify Ahivalli with Arhadbalin or Guptigupta of No. 2 of the pattavali, andMagha- 
nandin with Maghanandin of No. 3. of the pattavali ; and we may assume that Bhadrabahu II. 
was first succeeded by his disciple Ii6hach{irya,. and afterwards by his other disciple Ahivalli. 
Guptigupta (Arhadbalin), who in his turn was succeeded by Maghanandin, But this supposi- 
tion does net remove the difficulty ; for Maghanandin, the One-Angin, was succeeded by 
Dharas6na in the main-line ,- while Maghanandin, Nc. 3 of the pattavali, was succeeded by Jiua- 
chandra in the pattavali. The difficulty still remains, that the SHraswati Gaehchha, after all, is 
only a side-branch of the main-line, which became extinct with Bhiltavali. This difficulty, it 
seems to me, cannot help having been felt as derogatory to the dignity and claims of the Bigam- 
baras ; and the object of the tradition, represented in B, appears to have been to meet tbe 
difficulty. By that tradition the main-line is carried on from Bhadrabahu II., through L6hd- 
charya, Tinayadhara, ^rtdatta, Sivadatta and Aradatta (the last four taking the place of the five 
One-Angins of A and 0) to Bhadrabahu III., who then founds the Sarasvati Gachchha. The 
latter is thus shown to be the direet continuation of the main-line.^ 

And yet, in all probability, the tradition preserved in A and 0 is the genuine one, that 
the sarasvati Gachchha, as well as the three other Gachchhas of the Bigambaras, are 
merely side -branches of the main-line. There is a curious short notice in pattavali B, which 
quite undesignedly supports this view. After noticing Bhadrabahu^ the founder of the Gaehchha, 
B adds that “from hims the 'Bv^ttoharas separated and initiated a pafctfivali of their own,’* This 
shows^at all events, that a<jcording to E^the Digambaras and Svetambaras separated from the time 
of Bhadrabahu. Now, if it appeared that the Digambaras were not the main-line but a branch, tbe 
presumption would naturally be that it was they who were the schismafeies or heretics. Hence 
the necessity to show that they were the main-line, and therefore that the Svetambaras were a 
branch and schismatics. Bence the fiction of a Bhadrabahu III. But if the tradition of A 
and 0 is the genuine one, and the Sarasvati Gachchha, i. e,, the Digambaras,. was founded by 
Bhadrabahu II., and if, as tradition E says,, the Svl^tambaras separated in his time, it follows 
that the SvStambaras were the main-line, while the Digambaras were the branch or seceders. 
It follows further that that famous separation took place between 490 and 613’ A. V . (or 61 and 
38 B, 0., adjusted, see ante, Yol. XX. p,. 360)^ the period of Bhadrabahu’s pontificate. 

And this leads on to another point. All pafetavalis agree in representing M%hanandin as 
the actual founder of the Sarasvati Gachchha, whence it is also called the Amnaya, or Line of 
Nandin. At the same time they also all agree in making the pattavali proper of the Gachchha 
to begin with Bhadrabahu, two steps before Maghanandin, This, it appears to me, can have but 
one meaning ; before Bhadrabahu the Jain community was undivided ; with him the 
Digambaras separated from the Bvdtambaras, but remained united themselves ; with 
Maghanandin the Digambaras themselves separated into four divisions, themost important 

® I may here note, that Guptigupta, the succeesor of BhfidrabaTiu HI and No. 2 of the pattilyali, is not really 
omitted in E, for he is counted among the 26 pontiffs,, who resided in Mfilwa. His omission, in his proper place, is only 
another of the many errors of the MS. 
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of whioli would seem to have been that named after Maghaiiandin. This view is distinctly borne 
out by that curious notice in E, that the ^r^tambaras separated from the time of Bhadrabahu. 
It is also indirectly borne out by the notice of pattavaliC (in §10, see below), that ‘4he Sitapaja 
or white-robed Sangha arose from the Mulasangha.” For whether the Miilasangha bo taken to 
mean the undivided Jains or only the undivided Digambaras, in any case the notice refers the 
origin of the 'SvSfcambaras to a time prior to the Digambara division under Maghanandin. 

Now, it is well-known that the Digambaras place the great separation of themselves and 
the Svetambaras in Sam. 136 (or A. D. 79).3 This tradition of theirs is not borne out by their 
own pafctavalis, as represented in A, B, C, D. For they place Bhadrabahu in Sam, 4 (or B. C. 53), 
and even Maghanandin is placed in Saih. 36 (or B. 0. 21).^ Therefore one of two things: 
either the tradition about the separation in Sam. 136 is false, or the separation took place long 
after Maghanandin. In the latter case, the Sv6tambaras separated not from the Mulasangha 
(or the undivided Digambaras), but only from one of its subdivisional Gachchhas. This latter 
case is negatived, as already pointed out, by the statements of the patf^valis thomsolves. It 
follows that the pattavalis, such as A, B, 0, D, contradict the tradition of the great separation 
in Saib. 136. Now, it seems to me, that the object of pattavali E is to harmonise the two 
traditions : that the great separation took place under Bhadrabahu, or at least under MAghanan- 
din, and that it took place in Sam. 136. It was apparently thought that this could bo done 
most easily by simply adding one hundred years to Maghanandin’s usual traditional date. 
According to A, B, 0, D he succeeded in Sam. 36 ; pattavali E turns the year into Saiii. 136. 
It is a clumsy expedient ; for, in the first place, it necessitated other changes and even inter- 
polations to account for the additional century : hence the fiction of a Bhadi^abahu III. In 
the second place, it was only a half -measure ; for it placed the great separation under MAgha- 
nandin, whereas the pattavalis really required it to be placed under Bhadrabahu II. But to 
have altered the latter’s date from Sam. 4 to Sam. 136 would seem to have been considered 
too violent a measure. 

We have undoubtedly here two contradictory traditions of the Digambaras disclosed to 
us ; that of their pattAvalis places the great separation considerably earlier than Sam. 136, 
in the time of Bhadrabahu. The question is who this Bhadrabahu was. The SvetAmbaras 
patt Avails know only one BhadrabAhu, who, from the dates assigned to him by the 'SvetAmbaras 
and Digambaras alike, must he identical with the Bhadrabahu I. of the Digambaras. Considering 
the varying and contradictory character of the Digambara traditions, the probability is that 
the inception of the great separation took place under Bhadrabd.hu I, who died 162 A. V. 
according to the Digambaras, or 170 A. Y. according to the SvetAmbaras. The final and 
definite schism may then have occurred later in Saih. 136 or, according to the 'SvetAmbaras, 
Sam. 139. 

Further, there is. another divergence of tradition disclosed in the five pattavalis, now 
published. This refers not to the snccession so much as to the residences or migrations of 
the pontiffs, and, therefore, of the Digambara sect. On this point, the pait ivalis A, B, D 
altogether agree ; pattAvali E also agrees in the main ; hut pattavali 0 presents a considerably 
different tradition. This may be seen at a glance from the subjoined table. One point of 
general agreement comes out clearly and is noteworthy, namely, the general direction of the 
Digambara migration. It was from the South to the North, from Bhadalpur to Dilll 
and Jaipur. This agrees with the opinion that the Digambara separation originally took place 
as a result of tbe migration southwards under BhadrabA.hn in consequence of a severe 
famine in Bihar, the original home of the undivided Jaina community.® I have not been a 

VoJlI^p ^ 82 A. D. See my edition of the Uvdsagadasdo (Bibliotheca Indica) 

* Or with the adjnatment of 8 years (see ante, Vol. XX. p. 360), 6l B. C. and 44 B. 0. respectively. 

See Inteodiiotionto my edition of the Uvdsagadaado (Bibl. Ind.), Vol. II. p. yxii. 
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to identity Bhadalpnr. It is varionsly spelt. E spells it with the cerebral d but 

the others with the dental either single ) or double ( )• 0 places it in 

Southern India (Dakhina), but the others in Central India (MMaya). 


Table of PontijELcal Besidences. 


Period. 

PattSiYalis A, B, D. 

Patt&vah E. 

PapTalt 0. 

I 

Bhaddalpur (in Malava) 

26 pont., Nos. 1-26 

Bh^4alpur (in Malava) 

26 pont., No. 1-26 

Bhaddalpur! (in Dakhina) 

26 pont. ; No. 1-26 

II 

TJjjain 

25 pont., Xos. 27-51 

II and III. 

Ykri (Yad8d&) 

37 pont., Nos. 27-63 

/ 

N 

iO 

1 

g c3 

^ OQ 
<ei ,3 

§ 

pM 

CO 

CQ 

Djjainl 

18 p.. Nos, 27-44 
ChandSrl 

4 p.. Nos. 45-48 

Bhai 

3 p., Nos, 49-51 
Nundalpnr 
^ 1 pont., Nos. 52 

III 

Yara (or Yar6) 

12 pout., Nos. 52-63 


YM. 

12 pont., Nos. 53-64 

IT 

G-val6r 

14 pont,, Nos. 64-77 

Gval8r 

15 pont,, Nos. 64-78 

lYa Chlt6r 

10 pont.. Nos. 65-74 




lYb Y%Mr 

4 pont.. Nob. 76-78. 

V 

Ajm6r 

6 pont., Nos. 78-83 

Ajm^r 

5 pont., Nos. 79-83 

A]'m8r® 

5 pont., Nos. 79-83 

YI 

Dim 

3 pont., XoB. 84-86 


Vagvar (in Gujarit) 

3 pont., Nos. 84-86 

YII 

OhitSr, No. 87 

Chitor, No. 89 


Till 

IX 

(D) SmSrskir (?), No. 90. 
(D) CMtasfi, No. 91 

SagfinSr No. 91 


X 

a (D) Sagan6r, No. 92 
b (D) Av6r 

3 pont,, Nos. 93-95 

Avairi 

4 pont.. Nos, 92-95 


XI 




XU 

(D) Jaipur 

4 pont., Nos. 97-100 

Jaipur 

4 pont,, Nos. 97-100 



e MS. C reads 6 pout., but gives only 6 names. 
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There is still a third point of interest in the three new pattavalis, now published. They 
shew that the Digambara tradition of the pontifical succession exists in two different 
recensions. The two recensions differ, in the main, in a certain mimber of names and dates. 
Erom this point, of view the whole of the pattavalis, hitherto published, distribute themselves 
thus ; A, B, D represent one recension (I) and 0, B, P represent the other (II). The following 
two tables exhibit the differences : — 


1. Table of Differences in Names. 


Serial 

Hmaber. 

I. Recension A, B, D, 

11. Recension 0, R, P. 

11 

PQjyapada 

Jayanandin. 

19 

Harinandin < 

Siihhanandin (E, P). 


1 

Nayananandin (0). 

22 

Ratnakirtti 

Ba ttianan din. 

23 

Manikanandin (also B) ... 

Manikyanandin (C, P). 

30 

Snchandra (also C) 

Bilacbsi'ndrai TB. P^ 

31 

Nandikirtti 


35 

Vtrachandra 

Yidy&nandin. 

46 

Qunanandin 


53 

Vrishabhanandin 

Brahmanand in 

54 

'Sivanandin 

W* 1 fcil 1 ICl>fc ICTII i.\AA4JL • 

D^vanandin (0 B ) 

55 

Yasuchandra < 

Y CoAJiClliAvl.iJJL JLld/^ 

Yisvacbandra (0, P). 

56 

.. •] 

Sishanandin (B, D) "i 

Siyachandra (p E), 


Sanghanandin (A) / 

Harinandin, 

62 

Jnanakirtti | 

Jnananandin (0, P), 



Gunayananandin (? E). 

66 

Sundaraklrtti 

Obarunandin. 

67 

N^michandra 

NSminandin. 

72 

Y araddhaohandra 

Yardham^na. 

80 

Sflntikirtti . ^ 

Yisalakirtti. 


As tte full particulars of tlie dates are giveu only in the patjavalis A, D and E, the second 
table will stand thus ; — 


2. Table of Differences in Dates. 


Serial 

Number. 

I. Recension A, D. 

5 

pontificate 

51-10-10, 

total 

96-10-15 

20 

99 

6- 2-22, 

99 

46- 3- 1 

25 

intercalary 

20, 

99 

32- 1-15 

26 

pontificate 

44- 3-16, 

99 

63- 3-29 

27 

monkhood 

12- 0- 0, 

99 

35-11-20 

28 

intercalary 

15, 

99 

42- 4-15 

S3 

99 

5j 

99 

43-10- 0 

35 

99 

8, 

99 

70- 6-12 

41 

householder 

o 

o 

00 

99 

26* 9-20 

42 

inteaecalary 

- 8, 

%9 

49- 1-16 

43 

pontificate 

16- 6- 0, 

99 

41- 5- 6 


pontificate 

99 

intercalary 

pontificate 

monkhood 

intercalary 

99 

99 

householder 

intercalary 

pontificate 


II. Eecension C. 


41-10-10, total 

6 - 7 ^ 22 , 

25, 

44- 3-13, 

22 - 0 - 0 , 

31 , 

10 , 

4 

9 - 0 - 0 , 

9, 

16- 0- 0. 


85-10-15 
46- 8- 1 
32- 1-20 
63- 3-26 
45- 0- 0 

42- 5- 1 

43- 10- 5 
70- 0- 8 
27- 9-20 
49- 1-17 
40-11- 5 
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Serial 

Number. 

I. Beoension A, D. 

II. Becension 0. 

45 

householder 11- 0- 0, 

Total 

50- 4-14 

householder 21- 0- 0, 

Total 

60. 4-14 

50 

monkhood 

25- 0- 0, 


58- 0- 0 

monkhood 

15- 0- 0, 


48- 0- 0 

53 

pontificate 

3- 4- 1, 


47- 4- 5 

pontificate 

2- 4- 1, 


46- 4- 5 

54 

householder 39- 0- 0, 

etc. „ 

55- 7- 1 

1 householder 7- 0- 0. 


23- 6-24 

55 

monkhood 

40- (1- 0, 

99 

51- 8- 1 

monkhood 

24- 0- 0, 


35- 8- 1 

59 

pontificate 

6- 5- 5, 

etc. „ 

57- 5- 9 

pontificate 

5. 4-29, 

etc. ,/ 

49- 5- 9 

60 

householder 10- 0- 0, 

99 

53- 2- 1 

householder 14- 0- 0, 


57- 2. 1 

61 

pontificate 

4- 1-16, 

etc. „ 

60- 6-21 

pontificate 

4- 1- 0, 

etc. „ 

34- 8- 7 

64 

monkhood 

o 

f 

o 

1 

CO 

99 

47- 3- 1 

monkhood 

27- 0- 0, 


37- 3- 1 

67 

intercalary 

9, 

J9 

35- 9- 8 

intercalary 

7, 

99 

35- 9- 6 

70 

monkhood 

25- 0- 0, 

9J 

38- 4- 1 

monkhood 

22- 0- 0. 

99 

36- 4- 1 

72 

pontificate 

2-11-28, 

99 

26- 0- 1 

pontificate 

2-11- 8, 

99 

25-11-21 

75 

intercalary 

6, 

99 

45- 6-21 

intercalary 

6, 

99 

45- 6-20 

76 

householder 

13- 0- 0, 

99 

47- 3- 9 

householder 12- 0- 0, 

99 

46- 3- 9 

78 

monkhood 

o 

1 

o 

o 

<M 

99 

33- 5- 0 

monkhood 

2. 0- 0, 

99 

15- 5- 0 

79 

pontificate 

2-13-19, 

99 

28- 3-23 

pontificate 

2- 3-16, 

99 

28- 3-20 

85 

monkhood 

24- 0- 0, 

99 

96- 3-15 

monkhood 

14- 0- 0, 

99 

86- 3-15 


To the above tables I may add that both P and E insert an additional name between 
I^’os. 47 and 48 ; mz.^ Vilsavaohandra (B) or YusavSndn (P). In this point C agrees with the 
other recension (of A, B, D), which omits that name. Further E omits No. 79 Prakshantikirtti 
(or as B, D have it Prakshatakirtti), so that its total number of pontiffs is the same as that in 
the other lists. This pontiff is also omitted in P, for the “prakhjtokirtti of the latter is not 
a name, but a title of No. 78, Yasantakirtti. In this point, too, 0 agrees with A,B»D. Though 
I suspect that B, P are correct, as against A, B, 0, D, I am unable to account for the divergence. 
There is a similar discrepancy between the patUvali 0 and all others (see below) with respect 
to the successor of No. 85, 'Bubhachandra. 

One further point I may note. Pattavali A is the only one which gives what I have 
called the NagOr section. All others, B, D, E, P, give the Chi tfir section. The two sections 
separated after No. 87, Pattavali 0 only goes down to No, 85 (or rather No. 86), and stops 
short just before the schism. From the remark in pattavali D (see below), referring to this 
schism, it would seem that the two sections took up their residences in Gwaler and Nilgdr 
respectively. But patUvali E mentions No. 89, Lalitakirtti, as still resident in 0hit6r, and 
with this the passage on the schism in pattavali A agrees. See the passages which are quoted 
below. This matter of the schism still requires further clearing up.^ 

I now proceed to describe the three patt^valis separately. 

pattAyalI o. 

This pat^vali is drawn up on the plan of patUvali A, i,e, it begins with an introduction 
detailing the antecedent history of the Gachohha, after which it gives the list of pontiffs, with all 
the dates of each life in addition to the year of accession. A peculiar feature are the concluding 
remarks after the introduction (see below §§ 16-19) as well as after the pattavali proper 
(§§ 23 — 26), whiqh give some curious information regarding the three other orthodox Sanghas, 
•uig.y the Diva, Simha and SIna, as well as regarding some (apparently five) heretical or 

» luhis Jainamata Vrikshat or G^enealogioal Table of the Jains, Mum Atmarainji makes tbe following remark : 
‘In Sam. 1572 Btpa Ohand S5r^&, of his own accord, put on the monks garb and originated the NfigdrS Lumpaka 
sect.* This appears to refer to the above-mentioned schism, though the name of the founder differs. 
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scliismatic Sanglias, vk,, the Sitapatija or S vet^mbara, the Kashtha, the Dravida, the Yapuliya or 
Yapamya, and the Kekipiohchha or Nihpiohchha. Paragraphs 16 and 17 appear to me a 
little confused ; it is not clear whether the same or different sects are spoken of ; the names 
are so similar, that the former seems the more probable view. 

Another peculiarity of pattavali C are the numerous extracts it quotes in support of its 
statements. Some of them are identical with those quoted also in pattavali A, and these, it 
now appears, are quoted from the Vihrama Prabandha, a work which I see is mentioned in 
the Deccan College collection, No, 172.8 The other extracts are taken from the NitisAra, a 
work ascribed to Indranandin, a copy of which (No. 371) also exists in the Deccan College 
collection (see its Catalogue, p. 145). To judge from the name of its author, he should be a 
member of the Sarasvati Gachchha, to which the surname Nandin is peculiar; but it does not 
occur, at least, among the names of the pontiffs. 

In the Gathas, giving the dates of Yikrama’s life (see below § 15), there again occurs 
the puzzling word rasapana. In my previous paper (see ante, Yol. XX. p. 360) I have 
suggested that it should be read panarasa, ‘fifteen.’ From the comment on the gathA in pattavali 
0, however, it is clear that the reading rasapana is, at least, so far genuine that it already 
existed for the writer of the pattavali. For he interprets it as meaning “fifty-six.” He, 
evidently, must have taken it as a compound of the two nouns rasa and pana. The former, 
rasa, is the well-known symbolical expression for 6, while the latter would seem to be a name 
for 5, though I am not aware of the fact. According to the usual I'ule of interpreting such 
symbolic names inversely, the word rasapana would mean 56. It is also to be noted that in 
pattavali 0 the line, in which rasapana occurs, reads rajjam hunanti “he reigned,” instead of 
the jajjaik hunanti “he performed sacrifices” of pattavali A. If the periods are taken to be 
consecutive — as one would naturally do — , the verses, as interpreted in pattavali 0, would 
give king' Yikrama a life of 118 years (t. e., 6 + 16 + 55 + 40) ! But possibly 56 years are 
understood to be the total period of his reign, during the latter portion of which, comprising 
40 years, Yikrama was a Jain. If so, there would be a curious coincidence in the fact, that 
the suggested veadiug panarasa ^ fifteen’ would give him a reign of 55 years (^.e., 15 -)- 40), 
The line in question would then have to be translated ; “ for 56 years he carried on his rule 
being at first attached to heretical doctrines.” Here, however, the most significant w’^ords “ at 
first” would have to be supplied, not being expressed in any way by the verse itself. 

I may also note, that instead of the terms viraha or antara, pat^vali G occasionally uses 
the synonymous term antardld ; see, No. 62. 

The list of pontiffs in this patt Avail closes with Subhaohandra* who reigned up to Sam. 150, 
or A.D. 1440, some time before the separation into the Ohit&r and NAg6r lines took place. In 
the concluding remarks of the pattavali (see § 23) it is stated that Subhaohandra was followed 
by Sakalakirtti, and from the form of the remark it would seem that he must have been the 
reigning pontiff, at the time the pattAvali was written. This would give it a date somewhere 
about 1450 A. D,, and would make it the oldest at present known ; the next oldest being the 
pattavali P, the date of which must be about 1650 A.D., as it comes down to the pontiff Nar6n- 
drakirtti (of the ChitAr line, see ante, Yol. XX. p. 355), There is a difiBcnlty, however, in the 
names. Instead of Sakalakirtti, all the other pattAvalis (A, B, D, B)-give either Jinachandraor 
Prabhachandra as the successor of Subhaohandra. Moreover pattavali C gives YAgvar in 
Gujaratas^the^residence of Sakalakirtti as well as of Padmanandin and Subhaohandra, while the 
other pattavabs (A, B, D, E) give Dilli as the residence of the two last mentioned pontiffs, as well 
as of 'Subhaohandra’s successor (see the list above). 1 am unable to clear up this difficulty ; 
but it may be noted, that there are in pattAvali 0 itself indications that a pontiff may have 
borne two quite distinct names. Jn the same § there is mentioned a pontiff Nar6n- 

Oollectiowfio/ Mwmscr^u defosited ^ tU Veoccm ColUge, by Pyof. Bhandarkar, p. 50, 
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draktrtti, wlio, from the connection in wLicli His name appears, must Hare been the immediate 
successor of Jnanakirtti, MagHaoHandra and SuraoHandra (^. e., Nos. 60, 61, 62). Accordingly 
He must be No. 63, wHo in tHe nominal list of 0, no less than in all otHers, is kno'wn as Gangakirtti. 
Similarly, we Ha.ve in § 23 a Kanakakirtti and a PrfisHtHilakirtti, wHo would clearly seem to 
be identical with Nos. 65 HSmakirtti and No. 79 PraksHantikirtti. THere is, However, another 
difficulty in tHe account given in § 23, wHicH I am unable to solve. That account of tHe ponti- 
fi.cal succession does not agree with the pattavali which precedes it. THe four pontiffs Surachandra, 
MabacHandra, Jnanakirtti, and NarSndrakirtti are made to follow Vasantakirtti, whereas in the 
pattivali they preceded Him by a long interval. Again in § 23 Vasantakirtti is made to be 
the 9tH after Kanakakirtti, whereas in the pattavali (if Kanaka is the same as HSma, No, 66) he 
is the 13tH after Him. The table of residences, However, should be compared. 

THe introductory and concluding portions I again give in extenso, but the pattavali proper, 
as before, in abstract tabular form. The bracketed remarks in the last column of the tables are 
again my own. 

TEXT. 

Introduction of Pattavali 0. 

( 1 ) afj- sT>T: II arWK SCTW ^ ^ 

fr^r ’tII II 5rr%'’arr % < tr P ioRfi- 372 ^%° Jrsrigr |i 

( 2 ) ^ aH 75rr, ^ 

I II f 5^17 »Tt, ra^r ^ 1 ^ 

'tSfetewtii stteh - 1 % ^ ^ 75ml 

frnft ^ ERTw firV II 

(3) aT2w*r%qfK^^%>Tr€t=s?t>if55lrf^rii 

?n V !T?T>T =^3^ 1 1 sT<i 7 rf^?i \ ^ 

#r ^ I ^ ^ 7"^ ?rr€Nni w gnw st^^Vtsttii 

( 4 ) ?rr ^ 'ftlr'' ar^ w »ErR 9 3 % ’Rir 1 ?tr ^ ^ 

f?r7r#gCTSi2w»T%''|i ETT Vf^^irrap^ilr V, sfn'gHT'^m 7*=57. 

^RRf , 5Tm%ErrgnS v stir?. ^ fsif^ f^^graHr^ ^ 5EriR«tr, 

^ \6, RTsrar^ 7^ ^ Vi 11 

aft ^ ifEir ^ m %” 11?^ W 

?t}?r # ^ftrrsfNr *rq[ 11 

( 5 ) Tir ^ dtlr” ^ 2^ »r»r 11 ?it V V #*7 

VrrsfNr ^ dtl' iett, V ar^R? gff 7577 n ^ ’T?rfR V dt^r It '¥1 ^'' -srptrs *TPr 

arr^^TEir 1 f?r5Tgm^7ir^^H^^dt^^;i«^fir|ll^Err^d^l^Ewr^fNfT^5T^T%“■#T#fl^!Wt 

^ \e\ qiotggpgpS ^ I ?rr ^ ^tErr'T 7?ir 11 nr % ertt 

ssi^f^^Tpr VR7 «E|R ^ ^ ’¥!%' fErt^rr^ i^r 1 eit ^ ^ gsr 1 11 

Eir ^ dtV ^¥RR*rRr 'ftlfvH "RIR ^ *1^“ »nr i ?ir m gd»iTR 

I II ^ ®i3«prlf ?p¥ ii^5R%wpy « 

(6) ’SETR #r 1 ?ir grr ’rS’TR % 

Ef4 STf 1 11^^ ?rr ^ EW ERrrdt 'ftl-'’ «eir ^ vsv ^ s^rtr \ 

?rr grr ^rs % v bt^r? 1“ h tiR: ett If dtlf eteit hrt 1 vvi ^- 
7 ^ ^ *f*f ^JRT ETS^rf ETRrr arr^r^ 1 eit Eirr et^itst ^ ^ 1 11 m ^ 
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W tN It 'n=^ *iV ?rr m srtw <mRr ^sirrl ii 

^ rant ^ arpsfr^ ^ «nt 5 «r I ii «Tf ®Tr^ srmnS sjiw*r »r?f» ar^F Ir 

qi^t 1 ° I ^-nar-ans-^raH'V st^F ^ ?iifl ii 

sf^ sir >iH # ^ arlff^ sTT^ »r? I ?rT srrr^^rrfr ?pr?5 stst^^ ssr 

I ti sif^ ?[r ^ "ftlf «if^ ^ ^ nrf »Tr«r»rfH sTrgr4 niH ^rr srt 

^ w I II 5rr #: <ftlr* ?r*ir *n«r tfllf Ir sr^ nSt' '?#*rp^r^ 

Ht I ?rr sirr ^r?*Tr?r ^rr?r ^ ^r I ii ^5rr % 'ftif 5r«rTaftsfh:»T*T^^f5rarHH¥ ^t|- 
%lt^r ^ 5 WTS*?rr^ ^ I ?rr 5rr T^*rrsT srrrrr ^ 5irr »iami ^ ^rr Ir 5r?ir aft- 
»rfrfr^ '¥rV m Ir frftm'a’ *1^“ ’^r^r^ »Tir 1 5 rr sirr ’R* ^ ^ wrr Harm 

ar^irw V srar” II ^ * 3 ^ <ftV s? %■ ^%r^ %^\ ^ ?rft arjF ^ifj- qftqr^ 

1 «T 3 S[:»T ^ II allrt ■#?«» sTff??rr^?itf% qH «rr^ m ^"rrsT asr?? qap ^ 

arffRf a.V ^ I II ^ »r^ I* II 

( 8 ) asR ?rT% *fllf ^?r 5 rr^ 3 ^ »r% 1 ar^p % <ir^ 5 ft^ »I7 1^ arrarr^^ gfi" ’tRtt^I 11 

( 9 ) ?r|'*an«Tr u 

atf ?^«tf^”iRi°? T° r %ar?a®rr>ft ar *Trai*T 3 i®r^ I 
^ arR art 3 r^»=»T ^r>fi- ar ^^rr^ ii \ 11 
^ wia^ arT%® ar^g- arafarrRr gr^ncrar^ 1 
ar g a ft ar arrar 'rRar^ %?prorr^ ar ^l%ir 11 ^ 11 
?r^i^%atHat%^®Rr®f 3 Prafta(*tg<?wi 5 r*^ari 
^ras^ra? Rrar '^rrOti 11 1 11 

Q?i%?rRa «T^ ^ arrarR: aRt g^msr 1 
•TJ^ ^af R'<»5*^ra^arB# 11 v 11 
^RPrar ^ ^iaa? ?rar“ artiarf^ Ta s 1 

Sarlr^^ar ^ aitfign ajof^ II II 

ars^® gar irampfl' Tag aa^ TRrRrart ar 1 
aararf^ar artr^gor [?risj Hfarrf.ar ^rrifr 11 1 11 
'^arRriTf^oiPraTr^ aiatarar^® T’T’arrw Tiar 5ri% g i 
TTrrrf^prrRar T®^ TT^^farrar 5ITTT II « II 
"rrnr^ ^amasar t®^“ 3 t%*t asar a a ra i R at f 1 
aagra ?ftar Tiaf apraana ar griW 11 < 11 
arr %^ar” ar Tr% qamf aa^grRaT arrf r 1 
Tiaf ararraTRi® ar aar^-TT-araw arrsT 11 ^ 11 
^TTfrar 11 

gr^ T ^afrar^ arf Tit ti^ ar 1 
HtTTTW* T Tiffai t f^rai% II II 
®Ta?Tra?Ti%%afNrsrrT^Taargi'®rmr?r I 
TT-TT-aTT^prar Trg farr ttar Tslt^ 11 \\ 11 

9 Read -odsS metri causd. i« MS. °^r^r I 

- For [ 1*9 MS. 1 JS Not in MS., bnt some snch addition is re<iuired by the metre. Here three verses 
atfe <^ttea mthe HS, w m§. ?rf which fits neither sense nor metre. i« MS. qt^*^ I « MS. rrT^trt= 

a. » 3 is.lar#^ 4 . 
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3r«rr ii ii 

sT?? f jg»tr f °t^ ®r i 

aTg^f^i^ g ^r» ft^ ^^^y»rwrgrii ii 
?»Rra- arsrnc ^rrt i^r^p^nE^ ^ sPtto sthtt i 
S' s*r «r 3TgF^n% s^*f n v* ii 

i^*T 51^ ^T’sr I II 31? srsTC wft #' %3i sft fSrspraf^ 3?2s*r 

% ^ 'TftTpfr I II 

( 10 ) JTsfi: ’Efpft t5i^ ’^i%" t >?»'* 'ftlf ^p'T^Kiii Rnh*i s^rr 

grr II 5>Tsir^ V^® tn? ^ sn?? | ii f^«T% s^nr? V •^55rrft 

V'ftl^'^Nr^r ’TSfrs * arr’^r^ sr ^ s?rii?^ mm sr Rnsr ?rr»r 

^ I argg^ ^ arf?^ i( Rmg r r^ t^ ^ ii arfR: wr % «3tn: v fes*! i srf^? sTrn ^ % fs % s^ptr 
If ^r 5 »i!s sr ?«r'i' aft*r 'Tctsir Ic^r *rr3nTN simrlr sfi'l” 3rP=fs^ ?mRr?r ii ^ii 

5 rr %■“ ^Tirs affn sfffarr, # sTr*! %*rarr ?«Trft<r ^^N^ 115 n ^ ^ 

f%?W5’ir'3tr inii?sft5rrl'’t?f^’rPTr%3pir%«?%RV 
?if»T'TTsrr, i ^ Paw I* 'iH»if srs ^ arr^^ l> ^Jinc si=^ »t? 11 

( 11 ) aift #?K srfNsr Pr^'^Ti^aT X) ’rr R sra anss ?s \, asr^affH^rr^S'BjjK^Prlr srw 

qriti ^'Wsi^V^^’S^TTV,^ ?«iifim*i^ II ii»Tr ^rsarmr*! x *r 6 S \ 

^wngwa '«are V I asR ^^fR■ aPa ^ =a3?r 5 ^ aS'^ I ?jjrT v , sPr % ara ^ 1 1 

( 12 ) ?rffK aftfs?caRf Rnsnai' irt affRraR 11 ^ 11 

arffafrajaaa^ai^Tsaaaii \ii 
Rr?aga afNair: %as^ afraa* I 
tas9^ ?Rr ^maRaRrRafaa' 11 ^ » 

(13) aiRa?ira?r4kaanft'ftlf v^^'aaiR^arala^al^' ga?rraraarra‘^araa'^v ^rta, 
#flsa at5a%°aT^a%iia5RarsraraaVa4v’8?irt|5iTra5carf faranaar! li 

(14 ) a^ ayraar^k^* mrc t aai^: v«» a^ <fl%f Praia sarra^ i aT% »fT# amr a^ al^ar arar- 
i^tar asR i ar% 'ftl''' a4 aR lar^c RV aaa aiR 1 nr % <fl^ s^ia a^ 3 SI ^rs 
araraafr^f^^-ai^a^aa^^ERaiarawniasRaT % 'yjl^'arSkr al a?t >i#f*r«;aT?a^ ^ 
f^raat a# f ars ark laaa^r art II Praia ararr afr aarm snft I II 

( 15 ) afw Praraaa?! 1 arar 11 

SttR Pfa arr% Prs^ ?a? ar»% 1 

ara a3s an^ i^ rar sfas arR R aPaa ^ u ^ li 
wa arar w sgaPa Pr^sratasi^ 1 
'ai^flfs ars Paaawa ar% a iwl afU 11 a n 

( 16 ) piV*ra-a«sw-3aR ^ ^ftPraRair^aa^ 11 

^aa?; arr^ar^a^ R 1 
aarafiftsaa: aaaatPr a^ argif) a^r aai' n 
aRaa ^aaa|^ ^aRa*^ ^ a*^ a a^ 1 
aaiai f%?Taaai^ 5aa5aaf?ar ^aai'ai^jiiVi 


H MS. ^jTa?ff I 

^ MS. ^55r?^fr5'®J 


20 Here tbe date is wanting in the MS. 
Metre: Sragdhar&. 
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^ ii fiTt m % 'frl” »r*tr ii 

?rrlr'frt"5ff^r^rE^«T«triifift?tT^'ft^'“ ?ir3?#ar »T'bs- ii 

#ftwRr, f%;f^, jn%3-, w <1^ W ^^iDTRr ^rarr 1 1 ^ ^ 1 1 # ?fr V 

?T'T°ft“’ 5% tr sr3^ ^ f^r^[n=5rf s?rf5r^!?»Nr grgrr I ii ^r »it»? ^ift^jTi 

sffft^rit I i8t^ II 

wn% ’^?rn^t|-4»T??i: i 
gr^ afftF fta pg »TR^i II ^ II 

%gsfW^‘s^! %gRrf^® grfir^ arrgrfbsrari i 

<T3tt ^«n5rr-- JTg>H%?rr: ii R ii 

f ^r g g gf *tn! % II I II 

^TRgt II 

( 18 ) fg! ^ I 'L^ gPg-^5g-g^tf%-^-airf^, gift %ggri" gffg gggr^ gift 

ftiwr ^T. fg% arr’grS ^ ^ gg ? gr gf^ grsg li^-” | ? gr imt %fgrgg:'it g^g I, ftr 

^gpg|? iigrggggr^i ’jj’Ngggg^siftgrg^l* €r ' k I r ®grgrgr gq- 1“ i grir f%V aFt|>fr 
g?f 5|?gfi|^l I ^g5r3giftg!^%f^“'gi'ggrggr| I s?ft Ir ftt ^5=^^ 

^,sTrgr^i^ftl‘''^%fgrgg^l. ^g>=g5^^%°?^ I, f*R.grfra- 1, gift €r ggTt% gift 

f^ggg^l I grrVg?'g5!g^%^srft4rft%g^giftsrTgftrg|ftgf^grr^,glft airgRgrr 
gift grggrftgrrerf^gg ^1^1% *ftg^ggTW^ gfft.g^ ggrilligrV’ gr^^ftgggrg 
TT# I*, # g»g^#g %* cftg l*. fttgr?^ I*, 1*11 gift >#gir giftg gf^ftg ftr, 

g3Tft^, gr V Mft gr% gfr grcg! ii gr ai^g I*, # ftr^ggn I* ii grgrg i gjw g>ft gftftg 
gft ftrgf^*g #ggr<figfr I i gr If* Bi*g gsft^ 5^gr*=grn^gf giftgg gi^gr |. stt fgg^g:g I ii 

( 19 ) gfgr gjftgft II gfg> II 

ggg'B^rggg§>^gt grriT^ g^i^ggr: i 
g gg ^g: 5g|wrftg ggggrf^ gr^g ii ^ ii 
■gfigl^ gd gR5ffgt %ggrggT I 

gr gi<-g*<{lmtt>g ! gggggg n li 
g gg gftrgr^gr g g r gp gg g>»^i i I 
grgrrrrggrggigrggTS^ ftfttgg: ii | ii 
ga>g^ gft?f ftrgft*sf rrftrftg I 
gggmg^i'N ggf sgrgftg^i II V II 

( 20) ggTTg gggn gg I grif 'flli* a^3Trgr48^*Rg%* gg |, # ftnft gg grg gi- 

gn I* ^ gig aff grr g4g «^gig I* 1 1 | ftgtg ^tstt % ^isggggg ^ ftg !■* ?fgg.iigg v ^ 

■tg ns ^9 afrgffgri srrgr^ g% i gr sir grrft wnrg i ^ggg g^^v i ^har g^ 

^ I gsg^ gggrfg % ggft gfg w ftg g® grgrrtgr gift fttgftg ^ i ftg gg sglgg^ ftfggrg 

1 3 ggftr \\ »gii? II 

(21) giftgr%*fi^ ^ggftggsg^^^grrgn’gngns^V'ggliftftgVngnftgrgsTrgr^ 

gnft Tcgrr g^ t gr sr nigg g^ grfg gjr i gift ^aig^ \ qgggg^ % sft, gr^r ^ sf * 

ftggs^g^. ftci ftgHgT^igr ^ ggi^g^ grg»^ ^Hi« grr grrgsflr ii 


« MS. i^ggjg! I 


^ THe reading of the text is not quite reliable here. 
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Here follows the remainder of the pattavalf, which I omit. The method of each entry is 
suffi-ciently shown by the two initial entries above quoted. But the snbstance of the whole 
I again give in a tabular form below. The final entry runs as follows 

w >#r^, swr » iRri ^ ftsr* «arit 

^ *iT^r ^ sift II fssir/^ Tnrsft ^rmt ii 

(23) «rr®«s(hrT^f?rfl^RtsrF^*'»nrB3ft^*H?iRVi 

sn^^HifhFwsEsitf i?Tr§* WTRf V i"^- 

l^r«3r553^^5Sr5TT vi«»f 

>nr iix^iii ^iRr^rr ^ «flV sg!iq!ciftf% 

arrf^ sRT^iT^Ttfsqr q? fsr 4 NV qq ii^vii ^■qvjr \, q r '=i«ifH r ^ g P T ^ ft% V 

qrrf% \, ir^sirc 7? i v ii Tift iftfl'wqiWfr srrf^ Jrqmswsqrq? % ^ arsrftt i i tn^ 
qsnr^ srrf^ wrqsj^tr qf ^ qnr 4fistr?i%sr qrsiqc to I* q^ ii gqr ^ r T ^ anf^ srnqq 
t?r qq II qs=«frEr 5 «T«sr?ffq«ar qiTTrorroq sft q?rqsft st 3 ?pt irrqql - 1 1 

(24) sfk %q^qr \> PftTOT V tqw ^ \ qqrqsft ^ 1 1 %qqr^ f ^ q % q anfl ^ qffar 
"^^qfrqi^t arr^r^ift ^ 1 1 qrir %qqrr ^nr ^ s^, q?r %q v, ^ «qrtqiq I* ii 

ff^ ftf V ff*q STl^ %> W TOPC V ?rr ^ qrq 7*1* » Tfft 17 TO 51. 71*1 

wirif, $%*RiTOr^*' ST^ ^r tqqr TOC qrq t* ii 

( 25 ) Tift %q^ f^V €qcrf ^aqrcsrear, ii trsft flrrof ’TOrsfiqrrar'Es- 

qrr^qw f%f sr|F f^V | ii qsft ^Tenr^cqqrsrro NhrT qq Rr^* I U 

( 26 ) qjpq tn«rr ii 

qvfir ranft qiqr^^it "r^TOiro i 
craft®^ ^ qf? q?®® %toito h \ ii 
f%^fr*qf amfqcpqcqrqf ^f%TOTTO i 
qariTTOrqrqt w#rqf Iroi'csr n ^ii 
TOirf^ ^TOTOBiq fq^* airqisff^ sqr qftqrft ^*(lf n 

THAITSLATIOIC, 

Om ! Salutation to the Perfect ones ! In the fifth period, after the death of the Lord 
Mahavira, its decadence took place on account of the badness of the times. Of the several 
pontiffs who came after him, I am going to give a brief account in their proper order, 

§ (2) After the death of the last Tirthankar, the Lord MahSvira, for 62 years, there abode 
KSvala-jn&nins. These I now name. After the Lord VardhamAna had died, the Ganadhara 
Gautama attained the knowledge of KSvalin. He abode for 12 years. After him the Lord 
Sndharman attained a Kfivalin’s knowledge. He, too, abode as a Kevalin for 12 years. After 
him the Lord Jambfi attained the knowledge of a Kf valin. He abode for 38 years. Thus, for 
62 years there lived three Kfivalins in the fifth period. 

§ (3) After this, there came jn snccession five SmtakSvaljns, men versed in sacred lore, 
■yidio possessed a knowledge of the eleven Ahgas and the fourteen Pfirvas, Among them first was 
Vishnnkumfira (who abode) for 14 years ; after him (came) Nandimitra for 16 years : next 
Aparfijita for 22 years; next G&vardhana for 19 years 5 next Bhadrab&hu I. for 29 years. Thus 
their total period extended to 100 years. Up to this point of time 162 years must be under- 
stood to have passed since the death of the Lord Mah&v!ra. 

» MS. bas \ II. *• MS. 1 ” MS. CWf 1 “ MS. c. m. 
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(4) After this, there came eleven Munis \ylio possessed a knowledge of eleven Aiigas and ten 
Purvas. Their total period extended to 183 years. Among them the Acharya Visakha (abode) 
for 10 years, Prdshthila for 15, Nakshatra for 17, NAgas^na for 18, Ja^asena for 21, Siddhartha 
for 17, Dhritisena for 18, Yijaja for 13, Buddhilihga for 20, Deva for 14, DharmasSna for 16. 
Thus the total period of these men extended to one hundred and eighty-three years. Up to 
this point of time 345 years must be understood to have passed from the death of Mahavira. 

(5) After this there came five Munis, who (only) possessed a knowledge of the eleven 
Augas. Among them the Acharya Nakshatra arose 345 years after Mahavira, and abode for 18 
.years. Next, 363 yeais after Mahavira the Acharya, named JayapAla, arose. His period 
comprised 20 years. After him, and 383 years after Mahavira, the Acharya Paiidava arose, 
and his period took up 39 years. Afcer him, and 422 years after Mahavira, the Acharya 
Dhruvas6na arose. His period was 14 years. After him, and 436 years after Mahavira, the 
AchArya Kaihsa arose. His period was 32 years. Thus the total period of these five Acharyas 
extended to 123 years. All these only possessed a knowledge of the eleven Afigas. 

(6) Again 468 years after the Lord Mahavira there arose the Acharya Subhadra. His 
period was 6 years. After him, and 474 years after the Lord Mahavira, there arose the Acharya 
Yasdbhadra. His period was 18 years. After him, and 492 years after the death of Viranatha, 
a second Acharya named Bhadrabahu (II.) arose. His period was 23 years. After him, and 
525 years after Virasvamin, came "the AchArya L6ha. His period was 50 years. Thus, the period 
of all these four Acharyas was 97 years. Each of these four Acharyas knew one Aiiga less 
than his predecessor; their knowledge extended as far as the tenth, ninth, eighth and seventh 
Augas respectively. 

(7) After this there came five Munis, who possessed a knowledge of one Anga (only). 
They are the following: 565 years after the death of the Lord VardhamAna there arose the 
Acharya Arhadbalin. His period was 28 years. After him, and 593 years after Yira, the -chief 
of the Jinas, there arose the AchArya Maghanandin. His period was 21 years. After him, and 
614 years after Sanmati Natha, there arose the Acharya Dharas^na. His period was 39 years. 
After him, and 633 years after the blessed Yira, there came the Acharya Pushpadanta. His 
period was 30 years. After himj and 663 years after Mahavira, there came the Acharya 
Bhutavali. His period was 2’0 years. Thus they followed one another ; and the tiaditional 
knowledge of the Ahgas and Purvas went on till the year 683 after the death of the 
Lord Mahavira, but it gradually decreased. The total period of the above named five 
Acharyas, Arhadbalin and the others, extended to 118 years. Up to this point of time there 
lived Munis, who possessed the knowledge of (at least) one Anga. 

(8) After this there were only Munis, who were SrutajSanins, (i. e., who knew of the sacred 
lore only by hearsay). Of such as were actually able to recite an Anga, there was none. The 
above is the traditional enumeration of the Acharyas. 

(9) On this subject there are the following GAthas 

(See the translation, ante, Yol. XX. p. 347fB. The gathas are the same as those cited in 
pattavali A, except that the three verses describing the Third period of the Ten-Purvins are 
omitted in patbAvali 0, apparently by a mere oversight of the scribe.) 

Thus it is written in the (work called) Yikrama Prabandha. This gives the traditional 
enumeration of the Acharyas of the Jain religion, as they followed in regular order after the 
Lord Mahavira. 

(10) Now in the year 470 after the death of the Lord Yira the birth of King Yikrama 
took place. Now it took place [2 years]29 after the above-named Subhadra AchArya’s (acces- 
sion to the pontificate). Again the accession to the pontificate of the above-named AchArya 


» The bracketed claase is wautiBg in the original text, probably by a mere oversight of the scribe. 
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Bhadrabahu II. took place 4 years after Vikrama’s accession to the throne. Further Bhadrabahu 
IT. had a disciple named Gupti. The latter had three names, mz , 1, Guptagupti^o, 2, Arhadba- 
lin, 8 , l^isakhAcharya. Further he had four disciples, viz., 1 , one who used to keep his four- 
monthly rainy season’s retreat in the (hollows) lower part of a tree of the Nandi species 5 this 
was the Acharya Maghanandin, who founded the Nandi Sangha : 2, one who originated the 
practice of keeping the rainy season’s retreat under bushes he was called Jinas^na, and 
founded the Sena Sangha : 3, one who used to keep his rainy season’s retreat in the hole of a 
lion, hence he founded the Simha Sangha : 4, one who used to keep his rainy season’s retreat 
in the house of a courtesan named Devadatta ; (he founded) the D^va Sangha. Thus, there 
arose four Saughas of Acharyas in the Jain religion during the fifth period. 

(11) Further in the befoi?e-mentioned Nandi Sangha there were the following names in 
use (for the Sangha) : 1, Nandi Sangha, 2, Parijata Gachchha, 3, Baldtk^a Gana : and the 
following four* names for the Munis, viz. 1, Nandin, 2 , Chandra, 3, Kirtti, 4 , Bhfishana. Also 
the following four (names for the Sangha) were in use : 1 , Bri Mula Sangha, 2 , Nandi-Amnaya, 
8 , Stosvati Gachchha, 4, BalAtkara Gana ; and the four already -mentioned names for Munis : 
1 , Nandin, 2, Chandra, 8 , Kirtti, 4, Bhfishai^. 

(12) On this subject the following slokas occur in the Nitis^ra, a work of Indranandin : — 

The Guru Arhadbalin effected the excellent combinations into Sahghas : the Simha Sangha, 

the Nandi Sangha, the famous S^na Sangha, and the Deva Sangha, which are well known to 
be distinguished by the places of their establishment.®^ 

(13) Further the year 492 after the Lord Mahavira, which was the 24th year of Subhadra’s 
pontificate, was also the 22nd year after the birth of Vikrama. Again in the fourth year of the 
latter’s reign Bhadrabahu succeeded to the pontificate. 

(14) Now 470 years after Mahavira King Vikrama was born. Afterwards he passed 8 
years in child’s play; next he spent 16 years in wandering over different countries ; next he 
passed 56 years in ruling (his own country;), being (at the same time) devoted to various sorts 
of heresy : finally having abandoned his earlier heresies and fostered the Jain religion for forty 
years, he obtained admission among the gods. Thus was the birth, etc., of King Vikrama. 

(15) On this subject there are the following G^th&s in the Vikrama Prabandha : — 

“ It was the year 470 when the birth of Vikrama took place. For eight years he played as 
a child ; for sixteen he roamed over the country ; for fifty-six he exercised rule, being given over 
to false doctrine ; for forty years he was devoted to the religion of the Jina and then obtained 
heaven.” 

(16) Thus there arose in the Mfila Sangha Ganas, Gachchhas, Sanghas, and such like 
(distinctions). On this subject there is the following verse in the Nitisara : — 

“ First there arose from the Mula Sangha the Sitapata (or white-robed) Sangha, and then 
the K^shtha Sangha. Then there arose the so-called Brfivida (Sangha), and then again a certain 
Yapuli Sangha. In that Mula Sangha, adorned by many Munis, there was the Sena and the 
Nandi Sangha; also the Sangha of wide reputation, which was called after Simha; and as 
the fourth there was the DSva Sangha.” 

Thus then in the original Mula Sangha there arose first another Sveta Patti, or ” white- 
robed,” Gachchha, after that there came the Kashtha Sangha, after that the Dnlvida Gachchha, 
and finally the Yapnliya Gachchha. 

(17) Further, some time after the above-mentioned Gacbcbhas the Sv^tambaras came into 
existence ; also the Yapaniya Gachchha, the K 6 kipiohchha, the SvStavasa, the Nihpichchha, 
and the Dravida. These five Sanghas are called false Jains. They adopt marks in imitation 


8® Or rather, Guptigapta. Text i tri^tala vishai, lit. ‘ at the foot of grasses.’ 

8* Befeniug to the places probably, where the several retreats rised to be kept in the rainy seasons. 
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of the Jains ; but they, drawing on their own imagination, hold tenets in variance with the 
Siddhantas (or Holy Scriptures), and follow practices contrary to those of the Jinendra (or 
founder of Jainism). On this subject, there are the following sl6kas in the Nitis^ra ; — 

Then after the lapse of some time there arose the 'Svetambara, the DrAvida, and the 
T&paniya (Sahgha), as well as the KM Sahgha through arrogance. The RSkipichchha, the 
Svfitavdsa, the Dravida, the Yapuliyaka, and the Kihpichchha ; these five are well-known as 
being false Jaina sects, Having in reliance on their imagination elaborated practices in 
variance with the Siddhantas, they have caused divisions in the religion of the Jingndra.’' 

Thus it should be understood, 

(18) Here the question may be asked ? '*It has been mentioned that there are (Acharyas 
called) Nandin, Chandra, Kirtti and Bhushana, and that there are the four Sahghas called Nandi, 
S^ua: D|va and Siihha, now do the Acharyas of these Sahghas differ among themselves? In what 
estimation should they be held ? Are they to be considered as differing among themselves, or 
are they to he considered as one ?” To this the following answer (is to be given) : — The (Janas, 
Gaohchhas, etc., which, as above mentioned, have arisen, have been the channels of eternal 
happiness* Among them there erists no sort of difference; and in their mendicant and other practices 
they are alike. And as to the above*mentioned four Sahghas into which the Mula Sahgha is 
divided, if any one make a difference between the Acharyas, he is devoid of truth and is a heretic ; 
moi’eover such people have for a long time been leading a worldly life. Therefore in these four 
Sahghas there is no difference of images, nor any difference in penitential and other practices, 
nor any difference of rules, nor any difference in their teaching and in their scriptures ; in no 
single point is thpre any ^ifforpnce between them ; they are all alike. Hence those who 
maintain a difference, are devoid of the truth aod a^e heretics and worldlings of old standing. And 
there is no reason to entertain any more doubts regarding such Jina images as are consecrated 
and adored in the four Sahghas; ajl pthers that there are, are heretical.” In short? “any 
image that is consecrated by the four Sahghas, should he worshipped ; all others, such as the 
images made by the Sv^ttobaras others, heretical.” 

(J9) On this subject, there are the following sljikas in the Nltisara :■» 

“ The Gapas, Gachphhas and others that have arisen from them, are the grantors of eternal 
bliss. There is between them no difference whatever in their monastic and other practices. If 
any man imagine ai^y difference in the four Sahghas, he has travelled beyond the truth and 
is gone completely into the world. In them thprp is no difference of images nor of peniten- 
tial observances ; nor is there any distinction in their rules and readings. Any Jina image 

S3 It may Ije nsefi?! for purposes of comparison, to ,ad4 liere the notice of the Digambaras, which Muni 
tbeheadof theYijayagauaoftbe SvSt&mbaras, givesin his Jaina Mata Vrikshaf or Genealogical Table of the Jains : — 
**ln 609 A. y., Sivabhati Sahasramalla, the disciple of Kpshua Sdri, originated the Digambara sect {wiata). He had 
two disciples, Hanndiinya and Haushtavira. After these two there came Dharas^na, BUtavali aud Pushpadanta. 
These commenced, in 688 A. V,, on t^e 5th day of the h^ght taU-month, to compose three, sdstras, 1, the 
Dhavala comprising 70,000 616kas, 2, the Jq/yadhavala (comprising 60,000 ^d^as, and 3, the Mah&dhavala containing 
40,000 ^6kas. These threO ifistras exist to the present day in the Kawj&toa country ; and borrowing from then?. 
HOmiohandra (No. 17 or 67 ?) composed the ^Tnattasdnot for the perusal of Bi4]& Ch^munda. No ^4stra older than 
these three is to be found among the Digambaras. Afterwards the Digambaras became divided into four Sdkbds, 
-UM!,, 1, Nandi, 2, SOna, S, Ddya, 4, Siihba. Later on there arose four Sanghas, m»., 1, MOlasangha, 2, Kdshtbd Sangha, 
3, Mithnra Sangba, 4, Goppa Sangha. StiU later, there arose the following PanthSs ; viz., 1, the Visapanth!, 2, the 
TOrdpantht, 3, the Gam§iLapanth$, and 4. the T6t&panthf, i. those who worship a book {pustaka) in the place of an 
image (prai-irnd). At first SivabhfLti originated the Nagna-pantha (or the (Ordinance qf nakedness) j next he taught 
that a woman could not be saved (moksha), and that a Kdvalm should not eat a morsel j finally he taught a mass {Ut 
eighty-four) of qther things. In onr days, the Tdrftpanthls have put forth a mass {hahut M) of heterogeneous things, 
which may be learned by comparing tbeir old with their new hooks.” With regard to the origin of the Tdr&panthfe 
he adds in another note to the Vriksha ; — ” In Sam. 1709 Lavajl, the adopted son of phfiU B&i, the daughter 
of ihe B^& Virajt of the Lumpaka sect (< 1 . e., the NAg6r section ; see above, p. 63), together with Bharmadasa, the 
cotton-printer, originated the pantha (or sect) of the mouth-covering Bhtugidhakas. These divided into 22 sections, the 
swond ^ which is the DhanAjl section. Dhana's disciple {cMU) was Bhfldhara ; his disciple was Eaghunatbait ; 
his disri]^ B]4shisia oiigina*ed the TarapanthSs and propagated the sect of Mukhabandhas (or month-coverers).” 
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consecrated and adored by tbe four Sarigbas one should revei’ence, but not any of any other 
Saugha, because this only leads to heresy»” 

(20) Thus, in the manner above explained, Bhadrabahu arose. After him came other 
Ach^ryas in regular order. Of these I am going to write only a brief account in their proper 
order, commencing with Bhadrabahu. It was not more than 4 years after the date of 
the accession to the throne of King 7ikrama, on the 14th day of the light half of OLaitra, that 
Bhadrabahu succeeded to the pontificate ; by caste he was a Brfihman ; as a householder he lived 
for 24 years, as an ordinary monk for 30 years ; as pontiff for 22 years 10 months and 27 days ; 

intercalary days were 3, the total period of his life was 7fi years and 11 months. 

(21) After him, not more than 26 years (after Vikrama), on the 14th day of the light half 
of Phalguna, Guptigupta, a ParwAr by caste, succeeded to the pontificate. He lived as a 
householder for 22 years, as an ordinary monk for 14, as pontiff for 9 years, 6 months and 2a 
days ; the intercalary days were 5 ; the total period of his life was 66 years and 7 months. 

(22) After this the 85th pontificates^ began in the year 1450 after Viki-ama, when, on 
the 5th day of the light half of Magha, Subhachandra succeeded. He lived as a householder 
for 16 years, as an -ordinary monk for 14 years, as pontiff for 56 years 3 months and 4 days ; 
the intercalary days were 11 ; his total period was 86 years, 3 months and 16 days. Thi.s 
should be understood to be the pattfivall (or list of the pontiffs). 


(23) After this (it is to be added that) the 26 pontificates, commencing with Bhadra- 
bahu down to MIrukirtti, took place in Bhaddalpurf in the Southern Country. Again the 26 
pontificates, commencing with Mahiklrtti down to MahSchandm, took pl^e in Malva. Among 
the latter 18 took place in TJjjaini, 4 in Ohander!. 3 in Bhdl, and one in Kundalpur. These 
up the 26 pontificates. After thm, 1 2 pontificates, commencing with Vtishabhanandin and 
ending with Sirahakirtti, took place in VW. After this 10 pontificates, commencing with 
KanaLkirtti and ending with VasantaHrtti, took place in Chitdr. After this. 4 pontificates. 
mg., of Sfiracbandra, Maghachandra, Jnnnaklrtti, and Nai’findraklrtti, took place in Vagher. 
After this, 6 pontificates, commencing with Pi-fishthilaklrtti and ending with Prabhachandra, 
took place in AimSr. After this 2 pontificates, vig., those of Padmanandin and Subhachandra, 
took place in Vdgvar in Gujar&t. After this Sakalakirtti succeeded to the pontificate m 
Vagvar. This is the list of pontiffs in their proper order in the glorious Mulasangha, tbe 
Nandi Amnaya, the Sarasvatl Gaohchha, the Balatkara Gana. 

r241 Further the pattavalis of the Sfinasangha, Simhasangha and DSvasangha are 
separate. In the Slnasangha there is a patt&vali of Acharyas in all respeete different, 
commencing with Jinasfina. In that (pattfivall) there are four names in use for the Senasangha, 
me 1 Rfiia 2 Vira, 3. Bhadra, 4, SSna. Again the four names, in use lu the Simhasangha, 

Simhasangha, there are the following 4 names in use, ««., 1, Ddva, 2, Datta, 3,haga. 4. Langa. 

(25) Further it should be understood that the above-named SSnasaugha is ^nc^ by Ae 

^ q««<.ha Pushkara Gaohchha and Sfirastha Gana. Similarly the Simha- 

oi aU «>• DsJ»el.a i. bj ae (are.) nmie. Dta BeJgh., fleckehta, 

and D^si Gana. 

(26) On this subject there are the following gfithfis 

« Nandi Chanda. Kitti, Bhfisa^a, these are the names of the Nandisaiigha. Sana. E.4ja 
Yira, lidt,“;e of th; Sinasangha. Simha. KumbK Asava. Sfigam are the names ot 
the Siifahasafigha. Dfiva, Datta, NAga, Langa are those of the Devasangha. 

This is a complete enumeration of the AohAryas within the Digambara Community. 


S* The intermediate pontificates are given in the subjoined table. 


Seria.! Number. 
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Table of tbe RoutiRoal Succession in tbe sarasvatl Gaclioliba of the Digambaras ; 

from MS, C. 


Names. 


Dates of 


Samvait. 


A.D. 


House- 

holder. 


Honk. 


1 


1 

CO 

1 




Pontiff. 

i 

Total 

. 

Remarks. 

i 

1 

1 

m 

1 

1 

|i 

Years. 

Months. 

Days. 

22 

10 

27 

73 

6 

11 

.. 

BrAhman by caste. 

9 

6 

25 

5 

65 

7 


ParwAr by caste. (So 








also C, but A has 
Pawfir.B PamAr. MS. 

4 

4 

26 

4 

68 

5 

... 

has Guptagupti). 

8 

9 

6 

3 

65 

9 

9 


41 

10 

10 

5 

85 

10 

16 

ftniuvad by caste <3VISS. 








A, D give him 51 years 
pontificate, and a total 








of 95) 

40 

8 

1 

5 

84 

8 

G 


10 

10 

20 

6 

69 

10 

26 

(So also MSS. B,C, but 








MSS. A, E have A. S. 
14.) 

58 

(8) 

(21) 

(5) 

91 

(9) 

(15) 

(MSS. A,D give the same 








inconsistent dates.) 

46 

4 

9 

4 

79 

4 

13 

(So aiss. B,D, but MS. 








A has Ph. y. 11.) 

49 

10 

28 

4 

76 

11 

2 

(MSS. A}B)D add Pdrwal 








by caste.) 

44 

11 

22 

7 

71 

6 

29 

(MSS. A, B, D have Pfij- 
yapdda.) 

, 11 

3 

1 

4 

38 

8 

5 

(MS. has 358 Sadivat.) 

. (40) 

2 

(20) 

(9) 

(76) 

5 

(20) 

(MS, A gives correct 








dates.) 

. 40 

2 

20 

9 

66 

4 

29 


* 26 

3 

16 

10 

60 

3 

26 


. 25 

5 

16 

11 

58 

5 

26 


. 8 

9 

1 

9 

40 

9 

10 


. 21 

9 

24 

12 

56 

10 

6 

(MS. A gives a pontifi- 








ca,te of 22, inconsistent 

. 16 

1 7 

16 

14 

40 

7 

29 

with 508 Sariivat.) 
(MSS, A,B,D have Ha- 








rinandin; P.10, Sim- 

C 

S 7 

22 

9 

46 

8 

1 

hanandin). 

(MSS, A,D give differ- 








ent, though equally 

.. S( 

) ... 

14 

10 

52 

1 ... 

24 

cousistent months.) 

.. 2? 

S 4 

•7 

11 

43 

* 4 

18 

(MSS. A,B,D have Ra- 


! 






tnaklrtti; hut (P.IO, 
Ratnanandiu .) 


Bhadrab&hu II ... 
Guptigupta ......... 


M^glianandiu ... 
Jmachaudra..,.. 
Kundakunda .. 


6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 
IS 
19 
!20 
21 
22 


tTm^svdmin 

Lohdohdrya 

Ya&hktrtti 

Yasdnandin 

Ddyanandin 

Jayanandin .... 
Gunanandiu... . 
Vsoranandin.., ,.... 
Kumdranaudin .. 

Lokaohandra 

Prabhdohandra ... 
Ndmicbandra ... , 
Bbdnuuandin . 
Nayananandin ... 
Vasunaudin ....... 

Ylranandin 

Baliianaadiii .... 


4 

O. S. 11 
2G 

Ph. S. 14 
36 

A. S. 14 
40 

Ph. S. 14 
49 

P. V. 8 

( 101 ) 

K. S. 8 
142 

As. y. 14 
153 

J. S. 10 
211 

Ph. V. 10 
258 

As. S. 8 
308 

J. S, 10 
353 
J, S.9 
364 

Bh. S. 14 
886 

Ph. y. 4 
427 
J. V. 

453 

Bb. S. 14 
478 
Ph. S. 10 
487 

P. y.5 
508 

M. S, 11 
525 
A S. 10 
531 
P. S. 11 
561 

M. S, 5 


. 0 . 

53 

31 

21 

17 

8 

A. D. 
44 

85 

96 

154 

201 

251 

296 

307 

829 

360 

396 

421 

430 

451 

468 

474 

504 


24' 


HS, adds i " He had five names (wdmct) ; 
ch&rya. Tbe special reasons for Imving these 


30 
34| 

44 

32 

33 

25 
38 

21 
17i 
15 
11 7 
IS 6 
3 


|(73) 

10 

16 

24 

22 | 

25 
16 
30 
13 
12 


vasragrTtva, triidhrapiohchha, 
may be known from another book (granthay 
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Names. 

Dates of 
accession. 

House- 

holder. 

Monk. 

Pontiff. 

OQ ‘ 

-t ' 

Total. 

Samvat. 

A. D. 

Years. 

Months. 

to 

Years. 

Months. 

CO 

§■ 

R 

Years. 

Months. 

Days 

f 

U < 

a: 

Years. 

Mouths. 

Days 

M&mkyanandiu .. 

6SS 

As. V. 8 

528 

10 

... 

... 

19 

... 

... 

16 

5 

10 

15 

45 

5 

2S 

Mdghachandra ... 

601 

p. v.a 

5ji4 

24 

(3) 

17 

7 

(S) 

13 

25 

(5) 

2 

15 

56 

ao) 

17: 

^S,ntik!rtti I 

627 

As. V. 5 

560 

7 

... 

•• 

10 

... 

... 

15 

... 

25 

25 

32 

1 

so 1 

Mdrukirtti 

642 

A S. 5 

585 

8 

... 

... 

11 



44 

eS 

13 

13 

68 

3 

26 ( 

Mahiktrtti 

686 

Mr. 8. 4 

629 

6 

... 

... 

22 

... 

... 

17 

11 

5 

15 

45 

11 

20 1 

Vishijunandin 

704 

Mr. V. 9 

647 

7 

... 

... 

14 


... 

21 

4 

... 

31 

42 

5 

1 ( 

dribhffshaua 1...... 

726 

0. S.9 

669 

14 

... 

... 

8 

... 

... 

9 

... 

•• 

26 

31 

... 

26 

Chandra 

735 

V.a 5 

678 

6 

... 

... 

12 


... 

14 

3 

4 

31 

32 

4 

5 

i^rinandin 

749 

Bh. S. 10 

692 

15 

... 

... 

20 

... 

... 

15 

6 

4 

13 

50 

6 

17 i( 

B^labhffshana ... 

765 

0. V. 12 

708 

18 

... 

... 

21 

... 


... 

6 

6 

7 

42 

6 

18 

Auantaklrtti 

765 

1. S. 16 

708 

11 

... 

... 

18 


... 

19 

9 

23 

10 

43 

10 

5 

Dharmauandiu ... 

785 

S. S. 15 

728 

13 

... 

... 

18 

... 

... 

22 

9 

25 

5 

53 

10 

8 

Vidydnandin 

808 

J. S. 15 

751 

13 

... 

... 

25 

... 

... 

32 


4 

4 

70 


1 B;S.machandra 

840 

As. V. 12 

783 

8 

... 

... 

11 

1 

... 

... 

16 

10 

... 

e' 

B5 

10 

6 

^ R&maktrtti 

857 

V. S.3 

790 

14 

... 

... 

16 

... 

... 

21 

4 

26 

11 

51 

5 

7 

1 Abhayaohandra ... 

878 

1. S. 10 

821 

18 

... 

•• 

10 

... 

... 

17 

•• 

27 

4 

45 

1 

1 

> Navaohandra 

(897) 

K. S. 11 

81.0 

16 

... 

... 

21 

... 

... 

18 

9 

*' 

9 

54 

9 

9 

) N3>gaohandra 

916 

Bh. V, 5 

859 

21 

. ... 

... 

IS 

... 

... 

2S 

» - 

3 

10 

67 

.„ 

13 

L Harinandin 

939 

Bh. S. 3 

882 

€ 


, .. 

1( 


... 

S 

3 9 

1 11 

9 

27 

■ 9 

20 

2 Hariohandra 

948 

As. T. 8 

891 

i 

3 4 

b ... 

1^ 

1 i 

3 ... 

2( 

} ] 

: 8 

9 

1 4S 

1 1 

) 11 

. 17 

3 Mahiohandra I. .. 

974 

^.S.9 

917 

h 

1^ .. 

. ... 

. K 

) i: 

1 ... 

, P 

5 .. 


fc 

> 4( 

5 

4 M&gachandral. .. 

990 

M. S. 14 

933 

11 

3 .. 

. .. 

. 21 

} .. 

. ... 

. 85 

3 S 

i 24 

9 

1 6E 

V S 

i 3 


23 

24 

25 

26 

27 


30 

31 

32 
83 


BE^ilARSS. 


uaudin.) 

[MS. A gives equally 
inconsistent dates.) 

(MSS. A, T) agree m dif- 
ferent though equally 
consistent days.) 

(MSS. A,D give different 
though equally con- 
sistent days. D has 
S V. 5.) 

MSS A,D give different 
though equally con- 
sistent years ; they also 
have MahakSrtti.) 
[MSS. A,D give different, 
but equally consistent 
days.) 


nave 

dikSrtti, but P 12, Sri- 
nandin.) 


though equally con- 
sistent days.) 


cbandra, and A, D give 
different, though equal- 
ly consistent days.; 


(This agrees partly with 
MS. B, partly with 
MS. A.) 


(MSS. A,B,I> have Naya- 
nanandin jund different, 
but equally consistent 
years. A has Bh. S. 9, 
See No. 19.) 

(MSS. A, D have dif- 
ferent, but equally con- 
sistent days.) 

(MSS. A, D have dif- 
ferent, but equally con- 
sistent months. MSS. 
B, B have Saih. 972 and 
so on.) 
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.O 

Names. 

Dates of 
accession. 

House- 

holder. 

Monk. 

Pontiff. 

1 

rs 

>i 

Total. 


3 

*s 

Samvat. 

A.D. 

dS 

§ 

l_ 

i 

i 

Q) 


1 

e3 

{> 

ll 

oS 

§* 

p 

63 

CJ 

s 

Years. 

Months. 

C0 

S’ 

p 

45 

[iakshmichandra ... 

1023 

J. V.2 

986 

21 

... 

... 

25 

... 

•• 

It 

4 

3 

11 

60 

4 

11 

46 

Guijiaklrbti 

1037 

A. T. 1 

970 

18 

•• 

... 

20 

... 

... 

10 

10 

29 

11 

48 

11 

13 

47 

Gunachandra 

1048 

Bh. S. 14 

991 

10 

... 

... 

22 


... 

17 

8 

7 

10 

49 

8 

17 

48 

Lokachandra II ... 

1066 

J. S. 1 

1009 

15 

... 

- 

■ 

... 

...1 

13 

8 

3 

4 

58 

3 

7 

49 

^rutakirtti 

1079 

Bh. S. 8 

1022 

13 

... 

... 

32 

... 

... 

-15 

6 

6 

6 

60 

6 

12 

50 

Bh^vachandra 

1094 

0. V.5 

1087 

12 

... 

... 

15 

... 

... 

20 

11 

25 

5 

48 

... 


51 

Mahiehandra II ... 

nis 

Oh. V. 8 

1058 

10 

... 

•* 

26 


... 

25 

5 

10 

5 

61 

5 

16 

52 

Mdghachandra II.. 

1140 

Bh. S. 5 

1083 

14 

... 

... 

13 

... 

... 

4 

3 

17 

7 

31 

S 

24 

53 

Brahmauandin ... 

1114 

P, V. 14 

1087 

7 

... 

... 

37 

... 

... 

2 

4 

1 

4 

46 

4 

5 

54 

D^vanandinll...... 

(1148) 

V. 8.4 

1091 

9 

... 

... 

7 

... 

... 

7 

6 

10 

14 

23 

6 

24 

55 

TiSvachandra 

1155 

Mr. S. 5 

1098 

11 

... 

... 

21. 

... 

... 

... 

7 

28 

8 

85 

8 

1 

56 

Harinandin ' 

1156 

S. S.6 

1099 

7 

... 

... 

32 

... 

... 

4 

- 

2t 

5 

48 

... 

29 

57 

Bh@<vanandi]i 

1160 

Bh. S. 5 

1103 

11 



30 

! 

... 

7 

2 

... 

8 

48 

2 

3 

58 

D^vanandinll 

1167 

K. S.8 

1110 

11 

... 

... 

30 

... 

... 

3 

8 

2 

10 

44 

3 

12 

59 

Vidydchandra 

1170 
Ph. V, 5 

1113 

14 

... 

... 

80 

... 

... 

5 

4 

29 

10 

49 

5 

9 

60 

Suraohandra 

1176 

S.9 

1119 

14 

... 

... 

35 

... 

... 

8 

1 

29 

2 

57 

2 

1 

■ 61 

M5ghauandin 11... 

1184 

A. S.10 

1127 

14 

6 

2 

If 

1 

. ... 

4 

1 

... 

5 

34 

8 

7 

62 

6B 

64 

Judnauaudin 

Gang5k?rtti 

! Siihhaktrtti 

. 1188 

M. S. 1 

1199 

Mr. S. 11 
. 1206 
Ph. V.14 

1131 

1142 

1149 

le 

ll 

i 

1 .. 

3 .. 

. ... 

34 

Z\ 

. 2; 

J 

r 

. ... 

If 

. ^ 

. S 

5 ^ 

3 

S 8 

! It 

7 

1( 

1 le 

' 55 

1 53 

5 3'3 

2 

' S 

18 

1 1 

6£ 

> H^maklrtti 

1209 

J.V.3 

1162 

i: 

3 .. 

• •• 

. 2 

4 .. 

.. .. 


1 1 

5 2} 

' e 

) 

k 4 

I. 8 


5 mifcBjiwiain .... 
1 

.. 1216 
^ A.S.8 

1159 

1 


6 

9 .. 

. I 

9 

3 .. 

1 

5 1 

5 2( 

3 1< 

3 8S 

j * 

7 ... 


Eemauks. 


(MSS. A, D have differ* 
ent, but equally consis- 
tent years.) 

(MS. AjlBjD have Guua- 
naudiu, bat B, D a'dd 
GunakSrti oa icargm.) 


(MS. A,D have different, 
but equally consistent 
years.) 

(MS. JD has different, 
but equally consis- 
tent years. MSS. D, P 
have Mah^chandi’a.) 


(So P. 1C, but MSS. A, 
B, D have Vnshabha- 
nandln. MSS. A, D 
have different, bufcmore 
consistent years.) 

(MSS. A,B,I> have Siva- 
nandin, and A,]3> have 
different, though con- 
sistent dates.) 

(So P 16, but MSS A, 
B, D have V asuch andra. 
MSS. A, D have dif- 
ferent, but equally con- 
sistent years.) 

(So also P. 17, but MS. 
A Sanffhanandiu, MSS. 
B, D Sishananda.) 


(MSS. A,D have entirely 
different, but equally 
consistent dates.) 

(MSS. A, D have differ- 
ent, but equally consis- 
tent years.) 

(MSS. A,D have entirely 
different, but equally 
consistent dates.) 

(So also P. 18, but MSS. 
A, B, D Jndnaklrtti, 
From here the term 
atztarO. 16 , din,) 


(MSS. A,Dhave different 
hut equally consistent, 
years.; 


(So also P. 18, but MSS. 
A,B,D Sundarakirtti.) 
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e 


Dates of 
accession. 

Honse- 

holder. 

Monk. 

1 

1 Pontiff. 

1 

I Total. 



Names. 
















Remarks. 





• 



_* 






; 



'a 

*g 

OQ 


Samvat. 

A.D. 

Years. 

I 

1 



1 

1 

Months 

i 

p 

1 

,3 

|i 

|tS 

Mouths 

Days, 


67 

NSminandiii II ... 

N’&Wn'Trtrf.f.i 

1223 

V. S.3 

1166 

7 






7 

8 

29 

7 

35 

S 

6 

1 (So also P.19; butMSS. 
A, B, D Nemichandra, 
A, D have different, but 
equally consistent 

days.) 

68 

1230 

M. S. 11 

1173 

5 



35 




11 

26 

4 

42 

















69 

Nar^ndraJstrtx 

1232 

1175 

14 

... 


13 

... 


9 

... 

18 

12 

86 

1 

... 




M. S. 11. 
















70 

^rtcliandra II 

1241 

118i 

7 



22 



6 

3 

24 

7 

83 

4 

1 

(MSS. A, D givedifferent 


Fadmakirtti 

Fh. S. 11 















but equally consistent 
years.) 

71 

1248 

As. S. 12 

1191 

10 

... 

... 

22 

... 


4 

11 

25 

6 

37 

... 

1 



72 

Vardliam§.na 

1S58 
la. 8. 13 

1198 

18 

'■ 

... 

5 



2 

11 

8 

13 

25 

11 

21 

(So P. 19, but A, B, D 
Yaradhachandra. A, D 
give different, but 
equally consistent 

dates ) 

73 

Akalatkachand ra. 

1256 

1199 

14 

... 

... 

83 

... 

.. 

1 

8 

24 

7 

48 

4 

1 



As. S. 14 
















74 

Lalitaktrtti 

1257 

1200 

13 



24 



4 



51 

41 


5 



K. S. IS 












75 

K&^avaeliandra .. 

1281 

1204 

11 



34 




6 

15 

6 

43 

6 

20 

(MSS.A,Dhavedifferent, 



Mr. V. 5 












but equally consistent 

76 

ChSriikirtti 

1262 

1206 

12 



32 



2 

8 

2 

7 

46 

3 

9 

days ) 

(M SS.A,Dhavedifferent, 
but equally consistent 
years ) 


J. S. 11 










77 

AbkayakJrtti 

l2Sk 

1. Y. 3 

1207 

11 

2 



5 

... 

*• 

4 

11 

7 

41 

11 

18 

(MSS.B,DliaveA.Y.8.) 

73 

YasantakSrtti 

1264 

1207 

12 



2 

... 


1 

4 

22 

8 

15 

5 


(A, D have different, pro- 


M. S. 6 














bably eonsistentdates.) 

79 

Prakshl-ntikirtti ... 

1236 

1209 

11 



15 



2 

3 

16 

4 

28 

3 

20 

(M SS. A , D have different, 















but equally consistent 



As. S. 5 















days. MSS. B, D have 
PrakshAtaklrtti.) 

80 

Vi^fiilakirtti 

1268 

K Y.8 

1211 

18 



23 



2 

9 

7 

8 

43 

9 

15 

(A, B, D S*^ntikSrtti.) 














81 

Bharmacliandra . . . 

1271 

S. 16 

1214 

16 

... 


? 

... 


26 

•• 

•• 

5 

(41) 

•• 

5 

(A,D have different, and 
most consistent dates.) 

82 

Batnakii'tti II 

1296 

1239 

19 

... 


23 

... 


14 

4 

10 

6 

58 

4 

16 




Bh. Y. 13 
















83 

Frabh&ohandra ... 

1310. 

P. S. 14 

1258 

12 

... 


12 



74 

11 

15 

8 

98 

11 

23 


84 

Padmanandin 

1385 

F. S. 7 

1328 

10 

7 


23 

5 

*• 

65 


18 

10 

99 

... 

28 


85 

^ubhachandra 

1450 

M. S. 5 

1393 

16 

... 

... 

14 

... 


56 

3 

4 

11 

86 

3 

15 

(MSS. A , D have different, 
but equally cousistent 
years. He was suc- 


















ceeded by Sakalaklrtti, 
see § 23.) 


FATTjS-YAIiI d. 

This P9,ttavali is drawn on the plan of pattayali B, with which it also agrees very closely 
in regard to names and dates ; that is, it gives no introductory or concluding remarks, but 
consists only of the list of successions commencing with Bhadrabahn II., intersperse w i a 
few short notes. It differs, however, from B, in giving full details of every pontifica i e, as is 
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done in A and 0. The list is carried down in it to No. lOO, Nainaklrtti, who sncceeded to the 
pontificate in A. D. 1822, As his successor followed in 1826 (see ante^ Vol. XX, p, 353), it 
follows that patt&vali D must have boon written between 182^ and 1826, 


I now subjoin the short interspersed notes, as well as those successions, in which D diifiers 
from other paUuvalis. Erom No. 88, D alone gives full details of the lives. 

After No. 51 Mahiohandra II., there is the following note : — 

<1^ >n? ’TKWrjt ( in No. 26 ) swr I 5^ 1 m I ?rtt 

5r# 'T? U 

i.e., “These pontificates took place in Bhadilfipur (or Bhadalfipur) in M&lava; they were 
26 in nnmher; 25 pontificates took place in XJjtBa (TJjjain) ; down to Mahiohandra the total 
of pontificates was 51.” 


After No. 63 Gang4kirtti, there is the following note : — 

^ ^ \ ^ 72- \v i frit ir 


i.e., “ These pontificafees took place in down to Gangikirtti ; beginning from here 14 
pontificates took place in Gwfil^r ; down to Abhayakirtti there were (altogether) 77 pontificates.*’ 

After No. 83 Prabhaohandra II., there is the following note : — 

sprr^sc ^ ^ i ^ ^ ?r 

^ ^cfT JTfiTOT 5CT I Cr 1“ 5ft 'rt’Bzrr 1 arrsrrS ft 

w »T?r4r 2 ^ 'rrlf i> 5farr ^ ft 1 1 aTr*^r4 % 

> ^rnr ^ u 

ue., ‘^In Samvat 1375 there was a certain Achdrya belonging to (the suite of) the Bhatta- 
raka Prabhaohandra. ^ Now the Bhattdraka himself was not in Gujarat, but that Ach^rya was 
there. Now a certain Mahajan (or banker) had resolved to perform a consecration* Now 
he (Prabhaohandra) could not arrive in time; so he (the banker) caused the Ach^rya to receive 
the powers of a Sfiri and conferred on him the Gujarati title of Bhat^raka, after he had 
performed the consecration. Thenceforth his pontifical residence was in Gujardt, The Bhat- 
taraka title dates from that Aohdrya* The name Padmananda was given to him.”^ 


In pa^avali B, the corresponding note runs thus 

iW r^n^ ay «IM% qww (read^°)^aTgTl^ I ?lf^ sifPCST ?t?f 5^ I 


i.e., “There waa an Ich^rya belonging to (the suite of) Prabhaohandra in Gujarat. Now 
there (i>e^ in Gujarat) a certain SraTaka called Prabhaohandra to perform a consecration. Now 
he could not oome^. Then haying given to the Achlirya the powers of a Sfiri and haying 
made him a Bhattaraka, he got the consecration performed. Then he became the Bhattaraka 
Padmafnandin. He carved a stone figure of Sarasvati and made it to speak.” (See ante, 
"Vol. XX. p. 354, No. 83). 


The last circumstance is thus referred to in pattfivali P : 

TOSTsfl «t95I?thK'*l''im*4)'s I 

snr-. i» 

“The Gnrn Padmanandin then became the leader of the Baiatkara Gapa, — be 
who ^e the stone figure of the glorious Sarasvati to speak. (Thus) on mount Gjjayanta the 

(called) the Sfirasyata. Hence let ns give honour to him, the 

great Mum Padmanandin.” 


this notice it would seem that the miracle of the speaking figure of Sarasvati took 
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place on the monnt TJjjayanta, and that it “was the canse of the Gaohchha being called the 
‘ Sii-asvati Gachchha.’ 

After Ko. 87, PrabhAchandra, there is the following note : — 

gR ^ fft5(R2T, *Tnfr< srt ii 


i.e., “ Once the Gaohchha separated into two, that of GvM^r, and that of !N‘%6r, in the 
year 1572.” Or it might also mean “ Once from the Gaohchha (at Chit^r) two (branches) came 
out, that of Gval^r and that of !N^g6r,” But the former yersion is more probable, to judge 
from the wording of the corresponding passage in A, which is as follows : — 

^ strsgr sKT frsr prr, wre ’ipffc m n 

t.e., “ Once the Gaohchha split up into two, those of Chit6r and of N^g6r, in the year 1572.” 


Table of PontiRcal successions in which B differs from A and E. 


1 

Names. 

Dates of 
accession. 

House- 

holder. 

Monk. 

Pontiff. 

|i 

Total. 

s 

1 

& 

Samvat. 

A. D. 

Years. 

Months. 

i 

p 

1 

tH 

Months. 

i 

(S 

Years. 

1 

1 

ft 

!■ 

Years. 

Months. 

Si 

C3 

ft 

18 

Mdnanandin 

487 

P. T.5 

430 

10 

... 

*• 

15 

... 

... 

21 

... 

24 

12 

46 

1 

6 

24 

MSghachandra ... 

601 

P.T.8 

544 

24 

... 

17 

7 

... 

... 

25 

5 

2 

13 

56 

6 

2 

38 

1 

1 

878 

i.. S. 10 

821 

18 

... 

... 

10 

... 

... 

17 

... 

20 

11 

45 

1 

1 

40 

N^gachandra 

916 

Bh. V, 5 

859 

21 


... 

23 



28 

... 

a 

10 

67 


13 

51 

MahAchandra 

1113 

Ch, y. 5 

1056 

10 

... 

•• 

26 

... 

... 

26 

6 

10 

5 

62 

5 

16 

81 

Dhanuachandra ... 

1271 

S. 15 

1214 

16 

... 

... 

24 

... 

... 

25 

... 

5 

... 

6S 

... 

6 

86 

Jinachandra 

1607 

J. V.5 

1440 

12 

... 

•• 

15 

... 

... 

64 

8 

17 

10 

91 

8 

27 

87 i 

1 

Prabhdchandra ... 

1671 
Ph. V2 

1514 

15 

... 

... 

35 

... 

... 

9 

4 

25 

8 

56 

6 

3 

88 

Dharmachandra ... 

1581 

y.5 

1524 

9 

... 

... 

31 

... 


21 

8 

13 

5 

61 

8 

18 

89 

Lalitahirtti 

1603 

1 Oh. S.8 

1516 

7 

... 

... 

25 

... 

... 

19 

... 

15 

7 

61 

... 

22 

90 

Chandrakirtti 

1623 

y.v. ? 

1565 

? 

? 

? 

? 

? 

? 

40 

9 

23 

? 

P 

? 

7 

91 

DOvSndraklitti 

1662 
Ph. V. ? 

1606 

? 

? 

? 

P 

? 

? 

28 

7 

25 

7 

P 

P 

? 

92 

Nardndrakirtti ... 

1691 

K. V.8 

1634 

11 

... 

1 ••• 

? 

? 

? 

80 

8 

15 

8 

? 

? 

P 

93 

Snr^ndrakirtti 

1722 

S. V.8 

1665 

? 

? 

? 

P 

? 

? 

10 

11 

10 

17 

? 

? 

P 

94 

Jagatkirtti 

1733 

S. V.5 

1676 

11 

... 

... 

26 

... 

... 

37 

5 

29 

7 

74 

6 

6 

99 

SnkhSndrdkirtti ... 

1852 

? 

1795 

4 

•• 

... 

? 

P 

? 

? 

? 

? 

? 

? 

P 

? 

100 

Naioaklrtti 

1879 

As. V. 10 

1822 

? 

? 

? 

? 

P 

? 

? 

P 

P 

? 

P 

? 

? 


Kemabks, 


(Here A, B, E have 
each different dates. 
A, E Bh&tanaiidm). 

(A, E give each differ- 
ent and inconsistent 
dates). 

(A, E give different 
days). 

(A, E give different 
years.) 

(A, B differ entirely). 


(A, E differ each). 


(So also B, E ; but A 
transposes the names 
Nos. 86 and 87). 


(From here D alone 
gives details of the 
lives). 


(Down to No. 94, most 
of the details are 
wanting). 


(FromNo.9a-100 names 
and dates as in B, but 
all details are want- 
ing). 

(Here the pat^avalx 
closes). 
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PATTAVALt E. 

In its general arrangement, tMs pattavali resembles pattavalis A and 0. It begins with an 
introduction, followed by tbe pattavali proper. But the latter, like pattavali B, gives only a 
list of tbe names and dates of accession of tbe pontiffs. A pecnliar feature of it is that it 
adds notices regarding tbe caste of eaob pontiff# In a few exceptional cases such notices are 
also given in pattavali D ; and these are noted in tbe tabular statement below. I am doubt- 
ful, however, regarding tbe correct spelling of many of tbe caste-names ; some of them I 
cannot identify. That tbe tradition represented in pattavali B considerably differs from that 
of the other pattavalis has been already referred to ; also that it gives the succession list of 
tbe so-called 0bit6r section. Tbe latter it brings down to No. 102, Mah^ndrakirtti, who 
succeeded in 1880 A. D. and is probably stiLL living. 

In tbe following, I again give tbe introduction in extenso, and tbe pattavali proper ’in tabular 
form. In tbe latter my own remarks are within brackets. 

TEXT. 

Introduction of Patt&vali B, 

(1) sr*^^r»f^vii 

gsRT 5fif| U V II 

^ <t, «nr?Tf 5ft ^ii tot ?fr 5ilff ii ^ ii 

( 3 ) RiErmr5n^?5rg^5rr<Tr^^«, (!ftfe5y^f5r<^5rr'n#,“)^rf%3t5ftf^r#sj>r'Tr^t «■- 
^5%^ 5ft 5iT >rr^ srnRR ^ Wit ^ gtr \v, 

5>r qr^lr sft ^ ^ W^° ii \<\ wr ii ^ ii 

( 4 ) <r^il55ft i^rrcr g^r 5rSlr »gmT arjp ^rr^rSlr Yi *r«fnrr5T^ wtror 

5ft *3in:r «Ty 'irf!' 'jr’T? 5ft spr tjito' u 

wr ^ 11 u 

( 6 ) w*r srgp gf’isf 5ft im»i sbt 5ft sr^nr st^ gfrr 

sTJT^if 5ft Tfvpf ST^ ^ 5ft wr ary ^ wr argr ^ •> 

\\e ?i1ft n 

( 6 ) gftw%®r ^ ^ V, 5ft n hjciw I r <TfH-^5rRft 
gft \>f II %?ir*5c ^ ^ Pr5>^r trerasft JTff^ lUo H 

Here follows tbe pattA,vali. After No. 21 (45)3® there is tbe following remark 
^ ^ IVT ll U 

Similar remarks follow after No. 23 (47), 60, 76 (91), 80, 86 (98), 88, 92 (102), 93, 94 
(103), 95, 96. 

TBANQIiATION. 

§ 1. Here tbe Yamsilvali (list of succession) of tbe Gurus is written down : 

{!) The glorious MahAvira, (2) tbe Lord G6tama, (3) the Lord Sudbarmi, (4) the Lord 
Jambfi. These were K6valins for 62 years. Altogether 4. 

Tlae bracketed portion is wanting in tbe MS., owing probably to a mere slip ; as tbe totalisation at tbe end of 
tbe paragraph sbows. 

» It will be notaced that the nnmbering, actnally given in tbe patt^valS, is very capricions, sonie members beitig left 
■atmambesad, witam^t aay apparent reason. These oapricaons nqmbers are qi^oted within braoiets. 
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§ 2, Then, came those versed in sacred lore (srutajmna-dJidH), viz,, (S) Vishnn'handa, (6) 
Nandamitra, (7) Aparajita, (8) G6vardhana, (9) Bhadrabahu I. These (abode) for 100 years. 
Altogether 9, 

§ 3. Then came those who could recite 10 Phrvas, viz,, (10) Visiikhaeharya, [Pr6shthila,] 
(11) Kshattriya, (12) JayasSna, (13) NagasSna^ (14) Siddhartha, (1 5) Dhritis^na, (16) Vijaya- 
s^na, Vahudhuli. These lived for 183 years. Altogether 9. 

§ 4. Then came those who could recite 11 Angas, viz,, (17) GahgadSva, (18) Dharmasena> 
(19) Nakshatracharya, (20) Jayapala, (21) Pandava, DhruvasSna. These abode for 220 years. 
Altogether 15. 

§ 5. Then came those who could recite (only) the first Ariga ; viz,, {22} Kaihsa, (2.3) Su- 
bhadra, (24) Jas6bhadra (25) Bhadrabahu II., (26) L6hacharya, and Yinayadhara. These abode 
for 118 years. 

§ 6, -Then came (27) the glorious Dattasina, (28) Sivadatta, (29) Aradatta, and (30) 
Bhadrabahu III., who succeeded to the pontificate on the 14th of the light half of K^tik, in the 
year 104 after Vikrama. The Sv6tambaras originated at this time and commenced a pattavali 
of their own. 

Note after No. 21 Now these 26 pontificates took place in the Malava country,. 


YamsAvall of the Gurus of the Digambaras. Prom MS, B. 



OQ 



• 1 



CQ 



1 

O 



Dates of 


-g 



Dates of 

1 



accession. 


1 

B 


accession. 

JZj 


Hames, 


1 

Bemares. 

in 

© 





ffl 

.o 


1 


-a 


1 



I 


Samvat . 

A.D. 


i 

1 


Samvat.'A.D. 


'A 


1 



s 



i 


1 

1 

Bhadrab^hnlll 

104 

47 

From Mm the 

15 

11 

liOkachaudra.. 

427 

360 


(30) 

K. S. 14 


Svetiimbaras 
went forth 


(38) 


J.Y.4 







and initiated a 

16 

12 

Prabhachondra 

453 

396 






pattAvalt of 

their own. (In 


(39) 


Bh.S. 14 







A,B,C,DBrah. 
man by caste). 

17 

13 

Nemachandra. 

478 

421 








m 


Ph.S.10 


8 

2 

M&ghananda... 

136 

79 

Sawfil by caste 






(31) 

1. S. 14 


(A has Sah.). 

18 

14 

Bhfliiunanda... 

487 

430 


3 

Jinachandra ... 

140 

S3 

A ChOsara P6r- 


(41) 

Simhananda ... 

P. V. 5 

451 



wfd. (C has 

19 

15 

508 


(32) 


Ph. S.14 


, Humvad.) 


(42) 


M. S. 11 


5 

4 

Knndakunda. . 

149 

92 

PalivM by caste. 

20 

16 

Yasunanda ... 

525 

468 ' 


(33) 


P. V. 9 




(43) 


A. S. lOj 

1 

6 

5 

UmEsvdmi 

201 

1 144 

ASrfivakof Ayo- 







(34) 


K. S.9 


j dhyd. 

21 

17 

Ytrananda .... 

631 

474 


6 

Loh&ch^rya ... 

242 

185 

Lab&ohdby caste 

22 

18 

Eatnananda ... 

P S. 11 
561 

504 


(85) 


As. S. 14 





M. Y. 5 


8 

"7 

Jasakirti 

253 

As. S. 9 

196 

pjrvSl by caste ; 
(A, B, D have 

23 

19 

M^nikananda.. 

585 

528 


(86) 



Jayalv^l). 



As Y. 12 


12 

8 

Gunananda ... 

363 

J. S. 4 

306 

Pdrvagolli by 
caste. 

24 

20 

(44) 

M^ghachandra 

i 601 

P. V. a 

«^*39 

13 

9 

Yajrananda ... 

, 364 

307 

GOlapfirb by 
caste. 

25 

21 

^Antiklrttio. ... 

. 627 

560 




Bh.S. 14 



(45) 


As.Y. 6 


14 

10 

Kum^rananda 

. 386 

329 

Sahajv&l by caste 

> 





(37) 


Ph. V, 4 









Hebiarks. 


Lav^ohilby caste 


Pcincham Sravak 
by caste. 


Uagam ^riivak 
by caste. 


Dusar by caste. 


Srlm^l Sakary^ 
by caste. 


Vadhntu'^ by 
I caste. 


Labcchu by 

caste. 

VAgadya by 

caste. 

Agarvala by 

I caste. 


Khan^Phal 


Sahaivalbj caste 
1 Allthese26had 
1 their seat of 
pontificate in 
MulavCt. 
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Names, 


Dates of 
accession. 


Samyat. A. D 


Bemabes. 


Dates of 
accession. 


Sam vat. I A. D. 


Bemabes. 


26 22 M§niklrtti 642 586 JaisvAl by caste, 


27 23 MahSkirtti 

(47) 


. 686 629 Sabajv^l by 

Mr.S.15 

nere the seat of 49 
pontificate was 
in the town of 
Bhildalpur in 50 
MAlavA, 


28 24 Vasunanda ... 704 647 Vag^ya by caste 


Mr. S. 9 


(Dhas Vilga^O.j 


29 2o SiSbhfishana... 726 669 S^hajvAl byeaste. 

(47) Ch. S. 9 

80 26 Saaohandra ... 7S8 678 SrlmDl ty caste. 

V. S.5 

31 27 Srlaanda 749 692 Nagadraia by 

(48) Eh. S.IO 

82 28 Da&bbflabana. 766 708 Srlmfil by caste. 

(49) Clb.V.12 

33 29 Aaantaartti.. 768 709 Porvai by caste. 

A. S. 10 

84 80 DharmaBaada. 785 728 NAgadyaby caste. 

(80) S. S. 13 ■ 

35 81 Vidyananda ... 808 751 Vagh^rrai by 

(51) J. S. 5 “s*®- 

86 32 Eamaohaudra. 840 78S Pancham Sr.aTab 


As.V.12 


by caste. 


37 38 EamaWrtti ... 857 790 LaTOoMbyoaste 

(52) V. V. 3 

38 84 Abhayaohandra 878 821 A Sra^afc of 


(5.3) A. S. 10 Ayodbyapurl. 

89 85 .NarachaBdra.. 897 840 NagaBi gyayak 


K. S. 11 


by caste. 


44 VAsavacbandra 
(62) 

45 Lokachandra . 

(63) 

46 Surakirtti .... 

(64) 

47 BhAvachandra 

(65) 

4S Mahichandra.. 

(6G) 

49 MAghachandra 

(67) 

50 Brahmananda. 

(68) 

51 Sivananda 

(69) 

52 Siyacbandra .. 

(70) 

53 Harinanda . .. 

(71) 

64 BliAvananda .. 

(72) 

55 SnrakSrtti 

(73) 

60 VidyAchandra. 

(74) 

57 Snrachandra.. 

(75) 

58 MAghananda... 

(76) 

69 GnnAyana- 
nanda. 


49 86 NAgaoheBdra.. 916 859 1 Bfigad by caste. 


Eh. S.5 


41 87 NayaBaBanda.! 989 882 Dnsar by caste. 

(55) Bh. S. 8 

42 88 Hariohandra.. 948 891 SSrS Vaghfeyld 

(57) As.V. 9 by caste. 

48 89 MahlchaBdra.. 974 917 DStadya by caste 

S. S. 9 

44 40 M4ghaohaBdra 990 933 PadmlTatl Por- 

(58) M. S. 10 by caste. 

") J.T2 

46 42 ©Bsaklrtti ... 1037 970 GfilvSl by caste. 

(®» A. 3. 1 

47 48 twfackandra.. J048 991 Grlipdrab by 

<^n B1 lS.14 


64 

61 

(78) 

Simhaklrtti . 

66 

62 

(79) 

HAmakSrtti ... 

66 

63 

(80) 

ChArnnanda ... 

67 

64 

(81) 

NAmananda . 

68 

65 

(82) 

NAbhikirtti .. 

69 

66 

(83) 

1 

1 

70 

67 

(84) 

l^rlohaBdra ... 


1066 1009 
J. S. 1 
? 

J. S. 1 

1079 1022 

Bh. S. ? 

309G 1039 

Ch. V. 5 
1116 1058 

Ch. V. 5 
1140 1033 
Bh. S. 5 
1144 1087 
P. V. 14 
1148 1091 
V. V. 14 

1155 1098 
Mr. S. 6 

1156 1099 
S. 6 

1160 1103 

Bh. S. 5 
1107 1110 
V. S.9 
1170 1118 
Ph. V. 5 
1176 1119 
S.S. 9 
1184 1127 

i. S. 10 
1188 1131 
Mr. S.l 
1199 1142 

M.V.U 

1106 1149 
Ph.V, 14 
1209 1152 
J. y. 11 
1216 1159 
1. S.3 
1223 1166 
y.s.3 

1230 1173 
M. S. 11 
i 1232 1176 
M. S. 11 
1241 1184 

Ph.S. 11 


Sahaj vAlby caste. 
(So also P.14). 

Sahaj vtll by caste 

SachAml by caste 

P by caste, 

Srimal by caste, 

Pancham Sravak 
by caste. 


VadhnorA 

by 

caste. 

Sahaj vAl 

by 

caste. 

Vadhndra 

by 

caste. 

SichAplhy caste. 


Damak ^ravak 
by caste. 

DhAkadyaSrAvak 
by caste, 

VAga^a Sravak 
by caste 

Narsirahapnra by 
caste. 

Chatrurath Sra* 
yak by caste. 

GagarS by caste. 


(Caste omitted). 
All the.se 37 
Pontiffs resi- 
ded in WarA 
Vadod. 

NarsinghpnrA by 
I caste. 

Hnmmad by 

I caste. * 

SahajvAl by 

I caste. 

N£gad Bab As by 
I caste. 

Nagam l^ravak 
by caste. 

NAgad BAh by 
j caste* 

iN^.garwAl TAg- 
j dya by caste. 
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Names. 


Dates of 
accession. 


Samvat A. D. 


Behasss. 


Names. 


Dates of 
accession. 


Samvat. A. D. 


Bema^ees. 


71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

80 

79 
81 
82 


84 

85 

86 

87 


(85) 

69 

(86) 

70 

(87) 

71 

( 88 ) 

72 

73 

(89) 

74 

(90) 

75 

(91) 

76 

( 02 ) 

77 

(93) 

78 

79 

(94) 

80 


81 


(96) 

83 
( 96 ) 

84 


Padmaklrtti . 
VardhamAna .. 
Akalanka .. 
Lalitakirtti 
K^^vacliandraj 
Oharukirtti 
AbkayakSrtti. .| 
Vasantakirtti 

Visaiakirtti 

feubkakirtti .. 

Dharmachan- 

dra. 

Batnakirtti . 
PrabhuchaTidral 

Fadmananda 
Snbbacbandra| 
Jinaobandra . 


1248 

As.S. 12| 
1253 

iAs.S.I8| 

1256 
As. S. 14| 

1257 

\K. S. 15| 
1261 

Mr. V. 5j 
1262 

J. S. 11 
1264 

|i. V. 3 
1264 
M. S.5 

1266 
As. S. 5 
1268 

K. v. ii; 

1371 
S. 15l 
1296 

|1. S. 13| 
1310 
P. V. 10. 


1385 
P. S. 9 
1450 
|M. S. 5 
1507 
J. V. 5 


PrabbS.cbandra| 1571 
Ph.V.2 


1191 

1196 

1199 

1200 
1204 
1206 
1207 
|1207 

1209 

ll2U 

11214 

1239 

1253 

1328 

1393 

1440 

1514 


P^rvSl by caste. 

Vadhn6r& by| 
caste. 

Pi)rvAl by caste. 

Lav^ckiiby caste 

Caste ? 

Pancbam SrAvakl 
by caste. 

Atb SakhA 
vAl by caste. 

SAh Eayod by 
caste. All these 
15 pontiffs re- 
sided in Gv Ale r. 

Pancbam SrAvak 
by caste. * 

SAb VatA by] 


SAtbi by caste. 


NAgad BabA by] 
caste. 

PadmAvati Por- 
vAl by caste.! 
All these ^ 5| 
pontiffs resid' 
ed in Ajm%. 

Caste ? 


AgarvAlA 

caste. 


by 


AgaryAlA by 
caste. (So also 
D.) 

Yaidya G6tra by! 
caste. (So also 

D.) 


(99) 

90 

( 100 ) 

91 

'( 101 ) 

92 

;( 102 ) 


85 

(97) 

86 

(98) 

87 


Dbarmacban- 

dra. 

Lalitakirtti 


Cbandrakirtti.l 1622 
[V. S. 11 

DAvAndraktrtti| 1662 

tPh.D.llI 


94 
(103) 

95 

96 


97 


98 


99 


1581 
iS. V.3 
1603 
Cb. S. 9 


NarAndraklrtti 

SurAndrakSrtti 
Ja^atklrtti ... 
DAvdndrakSrtti 

MabAndraklrttij 


KshAmAndra- 

kirtti. 


1691 

iK. V. Hi 


1712 
S. 9 
1733 
S.7 
1770 

IM. V. Ill 


SiirAndrakirtti 

SurAndrakirtti 


Narendra- 
kirtti. 

Devendraktrtti! 


^rtratna Ma- 
hdndrakirtti 


1792 
iP. S. 10 

1815 

lAs. S. 11 


1822 
V. V.P 
1853 

lMr.V.9l 


1524 

|1546 

1565 

ieC5 

1634 

1653 

1676 

1713 

11736 

1758 


1735 

1795 


GangAvAl by 
caste. (So also 

D) 

GddhAby caste. 
He pontifica- 
ted in ChScoT, 
(So also D). 
GandbA by caste. 


Setbt by caste. 
He pontifica- 
tedinSAngfiiier, 

SogAni by caste. 
(So also D-'^ 

KAIA by caste, 
(So also D.) 

Sokbfi Bay a by 
caste, (D has 
SakhdrA Yogi.) 

VolyA by caste, 
(D has Godbu ) 

These four pon 
tiffs resided in 
Avairi. 

PApa4S7.Al (So 
also B.) He 

e ontificated in 
^ j1! (Delhi ) 
PftanS by caste. 
(So also D.) He 
pontificated in 
Jaspur. 

^ Pahadya by 
I caste. (So also 
1 D). In Jaipur. 

! Andpada Svai by 
caste. (D has 
AnopadAvcli 
kA patvar!.) 
He pontifica- 
ted in Jaipur. 
(D has Naina- 
kirtti, a KAla 
by easteV 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Since writing the foregoing paper, I have procured the Deccan College Mannsonpt of 
the Vikrama Prabandba. On examination I find it to be an altogether diffei'ent work from 
the one referred to in the patt Avails. The latter was in Prakrit verse, while the Vikraina 
Prabandha of the Deccan College Library is in Sanskrit verse, and contains a few folk tales 
connected with Vikrama : in fact, it is identical with the Panehculanda-ehhattra Pralamlka, 
published by Prof A. Weber in 1877. 
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Oa the otter the Deccan College mannscript of the Nltisfixa, which I have also 
procared, is the work in question. It is a very small work, consisting of 113 sWkas, and 
giving brief explanations of a number of Digambara technicalities. With the exception of one, 
all the quotations in the patt.ivali are confirmed by this manuscript. 

The first quotation, in § 12. constitutes the sl6kas 6 & and 7 in the Nttisdra. There is, 
however, a slight difierenoe in the second line, which reads in the Deccan Manuscript as 
follows 

i 

The third quotation, in § 17, forms the 9th, lOih and 11th slfikas in the Nitisdra. In that 
manuscript the 2nd, 3rd, and 5th lines read a little differently : — 

srratt arrpffsfsj *rrsr5T: i 

JIT'in'Ngr: t 

srf^^rrf^f i 


The fourth quotation, in § 19, forms slfikas 8, 12, 13,14 in the Nitisdra. In that 
manuscript they read as follows : — 

^r: t 

ST ?r^ !T3r*«rrfts ^ it 

^ ii it 

*rr?r srf^^ ^ *t uwr^rfrar^ i 

' II It 


The second quotation, in § 16, I cannot find in the Deccan College Manuscript. It is a 
verse written in the Sragdhari metre. The whole of the Nitisdra is written in slokas, with the 
exception of the last (113th) verse, which happens to be in the Sragdhara metre. This last 
verse, however, does not belong to the body of the work, but contains a laudatory reference 
to the author, Indranandirt. It does not seem probable therefore, that the verse, quoted in § 16^ 
really belongs to the Nitisdra. The Deccan College MS. has all the appearance of being 
complete. 


That the author, Indranaudin, belonged to the SarasvatiGachohha is shown by his being 
described in verse 113 as a clever follower of Kandakunda. He does not appear in the 
pontifical succession list. There ai’O, however, oerfcain indications to fix the dates of himself 
and his work. In verses 67-70 he enumerates a number of celebrated {s-attama) Munis from all 
the four Saiighas. The latest in date among those quoted form the Nandi Sangha are 
Prabhuohaadra and Jinachandra, Nos. 86 and 87 in the list. The latter died 1524 A. D. At 
the end of tbe manuscript,— quite independently of the work, — there is the remark that it was 
written Bri'Lalitachandra'pctihandrthamy ‘for the reading of 'Sri-Lalitachandra.’ This person,, 
in all probability, is the same with Lalitakirttill., No. 89, of the pontifical list (Chit6t section), 
who died in 1565 A. D, Between these two dates (1524 and 1566) Indranandin should 
have lived and written the Nltisara, As Lalitakirtti (or Lalita Chandra) pontificated from 
1546 to 1565 A. D., the Deccan College MS. was most probably written within that period ^ 
jnst a possibility that it is the autograph of Indranandin himself, who may 
hm a4]aQ%»ie of Iialita Chandra. 


^ has and aian*i having the same meaning. 
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THE INSCRIPTIONS OP PITADASL 

BY E. SENABT, MEHBRE DE L’INSTITPT BE PEANCE. 

Translated hy G, A, Grierson^ and revised hy the Author, 

{Continued from page IS.) 

C, — KHALSI, DHAXTLI-JAUGADA, COLUMNAR EDICTS, BHABRA, 
SAHASARAM, RUPNATH, BAIRAT. 

The Spelling of the remaining edicts is so similar, that it will be advantageous to group 
all the facts together in one view. 

The edicts are referred to by their initial letters: Dh. = Dhanli; Kh. = KLalsi; S. = 
Sahasaram ; R. = Rupnath ^ B. = Bairat ; Bh. = Bhabra. For the ColuDanar Edicts, I have 
taken, as typical, the only complete version, the most correct and that best known, that of the 
pillar of Firiiz Shl.h at Dehli (D), I only cite the divergencies of the other versions (DSARM) 
when they appear to me to present points of special interest, and to be not merely accidental 
transformations. 

The text of Jaugada is, in the series of the fourteen edicts, almost invariably identical with 
that of Dhauli. Dr. Biihler only notes four points of divergence; according to his texts I 
count at most seven or eight ; the text of Jangada, being moreover less complete than that 
of Dhauli, offers nothing new. The case is not the same with regard to the detached (or 
* separate’) edicts ; here the two versions more frequently shew points of difference, which are 
not all devoid of interest. Under these conditions Dhauli, as a general rule, answers for both, 
and I shall content myself with merely drawing attention, in the proper place, to foi'ms peculiar 
to Jaugada. 


The fragments of the Queen’s Edict, of the edict of Kaus^mbt, and of the inscriptions of 
Barabar, are too short and too damaged to lend themselves to methodical treatment. 


1. — PHONETICS, 
(a). — Vowels. 


Changes of Quantity. — Kh. does not mark, 
for i and the distinction between long and 
short. The solitary instance in which an z has 
been read : piyadadj I, 2 (Biihler) is so in- 
distinct, that the facsimile of General Cunning- 
ham gives it as short. I have no doubt that he 
is right. — - R. andB. vend janibudi^asi, which 
is not sujBdcient ground for us to conclude that 
they would not have marked the long vowel, 
if the text had brought it again elsewhere ; 
and that especially, because at Bh. we have 
certain examples of ( and We must, there- 
fore, conclude that this peculiarity belongs 
only to Kb. 

Vowels lengthened. — Khalsi — A final 
very often becomes d, more often, indeed, than 
it remains shprtr I quote only a few examples 
of each case : abhisitasd, Kill, 35, ; abhisi- 

tend, IV, 18, <fco. ; dhd, passim (once only aha, 
VII, 6) ; ajd, IV, 9 ; ehd (more frequent than 
oho) ; ivd, II, 6, al. ; hiddt I, 1, al. ; ^alatd^ IK, 
27, &o. ; pundf passim; mamd^ V, 13; 


(=;: VC6, ivd), III, 7, &c. — In the middle of 
words, I note suJshdydmi, VI, 20; Idti, VIII. 
23. 

DhauI/I. — Finals : dhd. III, 9, al. (never 
aha ) ; dlddhayevu, det. II, 6 ; chaUvUt, det. IL 
5 ; nihhamdvii. III, 10 ; pdpunivu, det. II, 7 ; 
yujaditu, IV, 8 ; mama, det I, 5 ; L 4 ; 
vasevuti, VII, 1 (Jang, ^ti), — In the interior 
of words, we find several Instances of lengthen- 
ing, some of which are compensatory or ac- 
cidental : -sahdsdni, I, 3 ; tdkkasilati^ det. I, 24 ; 
abMlcdU, Y, 25; chilathitihd, V, 27 ; YI, 33 ; 
nichi^ Yll, 2; andvutiya, det. I, 11; nithdli- 
ySna, det. I, 11 ; hUanina, VIII, 5 (Jaug. h^^ 
can only be an error of the engraver. 

Dehli. — Finals : dhd (ahd), passim ; apaha^ 
id, VI, 3 (RM °ta), if the form is really equi- 
valent to apahritya ; anupatipajdyd, VII-VIII, 
17; asvasd, T, 18 (RM hhaySnd, I, 4; 

ehd, passim; Sv4, 1» 6 (RM ; gbnasd, V, 18 

(RM ^sa); kSmdva, I, 8; Vl, 6 (ARM jd, 
napadasd, IV, 5 (RM ^sd) ; I6hasd^ VI, 2, 4, 
(RM ^sa); mamd, IV, 12 '(D^RM ^ma) ; papbvd- 
VI, 13 (ARM usdhdnd, 1, 5 ; vadhiyd, VII- 
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VIIT, 13, 16, 18 ; sddhu, II, 11 (AM ""dhu). 

D. VI, 8 and 1, 4 writes pujdyd, ^aWchdyd and 
sibsusdydy tlie instrumental written in. dy a hj 
B/M. — Medial vowels : -ddhhindyS, II, 13 
(D^ARM da®) ; anuj^aiipajcbt VII-YIII, 10, 21, 

3 ; anvpaiipajisatii VII-VIII, 10 ; sampat^pati- 
ya.Yll-’Ylll 8; anupaUpaihnd, VII-VIII, 7; 
nithuliyi III, 20; pachupagamani, VI, 8 (A 
pichu °) ; patibUgiy VII-VIII, 3 patwisiihadi, 
VII-VIII, 6 (by the side oi paiMsitham ) ; pava- 
jUdnam, VII-VIII, 4 ; putdpapotihe, VII-VIII, 

10 ; saihpaiipajisatij II, 16 (D^ARM 

Instead of the chila^hthitiled of D, II, 15, 
gives ohildthitikd and ABM chilaifithit^cd ; in- 
stead of the chaglimhti of D, IV, 10, gives 
chagJianiti, 

Bhabra. — Finals : dhd 1 ; cM (four times; 
twice cha ) ; evd, 8. — Medials : chilathitikSy 4. 

SahasarIm. — Finals : avaladhiyend, 6 ; cM- 
4, 6 (more often chd ) ; pamnd (j= pafxTia), 6- 
likMpaydtMy 7. — Medials : cMlatJiitiMy 5. 

BupnIth. — Finals : apaladhiyind, 4; paka, 
mamdnindi 3 ; v(i)ya(;ih)janindy 5 ; vyuthind^ 5. 

BairIt. — dhd, 1 ; chd, 6. 

Vowels shortened. — KAAlsi. — Finals : ma, 
Xni, 14; — Medials: ananiyaiSi, VI, 20; 
ayatiyi, X, 27; alcdUna, XII, 32; avdhasi, IX, 
24 ; ahhilamdni, VIII, 22 ; ai;aMj,XIII, 6 ; avatahi 
XIII, 39 ; dpayd, VIII, 23 ; lajd, X, 28 ; lajdnS, 
XIII, 5; vijinamani, XIII, 36, 

Dhauli. — Finals : anuvigina (nom. pi.), det. 
U, 4 ; -myohdlaha, det. 1, 1, and other noms. 
plnr. ; iohha, det. II, 4 ; sttaviya, det. I, 18 ; 
Idja, det^ II, 4 ; abha (yatha), four times against 
twice athd; paja, V, 27 ; va (=:vd), V, 21, 25, 
26 ; VI, 28, 30 ; det. 1, 20, 21. — Medials : mft, 
det. 1, 8, 12 (?) ; 8a(m)Ichina, det. 1, 22. 

- Drhli. — Finals : ajaha, V, 7 (BM %d) ; 
asvatha IV, 4, 13 ; atha, VI, 4 (BM ®iAd) ; III, 
20 ;4sa (nom. fern.), I, 9 (ABM ®sa) ; Idja (nom.), 
passim (by the side of Ujd); siya IV, 15 ; taiha, 
VI, 6 (BM ®iAa). — Medials : dladhi, VII-VIII, 
10 ; avot, lY, 15, (A a7hDa,M dvd) ; ava7idmi,YI, 
6 ; palibhasayisaiii. III, 21 ; anuvidhiyaMi, 
Vll-Vm, 7 Cdhf, 1, 7) ; anulupdyd, VII-VIII, 
13, 16, 18 ; bhfUdnmh, VII-VIII, 9 ; tpayd, 

’ la ’ ttse loSowing mstances other versions 
a as against a regular long 


one at D. : ahhUd, IV, 4, BM abhUa; D. ], 6 
apehhd, BM ^hha ; D. VI, 8, atand, BM %a ; D. 
IV, 10, athd, D2 °tha ; D. IV, 13, avima^id, 
D^BM ®9ia; D. IV, 3, dyatd, BM °ta; likhdpitd, 
D.1,2; II, 15; IV, 2; VI, 2, 9, RM®^a/ ahhUd, 
D. IV, 12, D2R atharntpakhayi, D. V, 15, 
D2RM D, III, 20, isydkdlanina, BM ®5ya®. 

Changes of Quality. — KhIlsi. — a into t ; 
majhimkid, XIV, 8; pichhi (?) (^z=z pasohdt), I, 
4; into i: lidta {=.atra), VIII, 23, al.; into u: 
munisa, II, 6 ; — * into i : Sdisdye, IX, 24 ; — 
u into a : gain, XIII, 36, 38 ; into i : munisa, 
II, 6 ; — e into % : gihithd, XIII, 38 ; mi, XIV, 
19 ; — 6 into i, not only at the end of words, 
and for ah, as in pule, I, 3; mukhati, VI, 18; 
— there are some exceptions, as Idjdnd, II, 6 ; 
kdlalaputd, II, 4; sdtiyaputd, 11,4, — but in 
kaUti, V, 13; IX, 24; apakaUii, XU, 32; 
upakaleti, XII, 32, 

El changes to a : adhe, IX, 17 ; dnaniya^h, 
VI, 20; hhatiyd, XII, 33; vadhi and vadhi, 
passim; bhaiakasi, XHI, 37, aL; kata, passim; 
j gahathdni, XII, 31 ; mati, maid, XIII, 35, 36, 
39; nikati, VI, 19 ; usaiSna,X, 28,29 ; viydpatOf 
XII, 34, ah; vithatind, XIV, 18; — into i: 
ddis$, rV, 10 ; didka, VII, 22 ; gihithd, XIII, 37 ; 
idisdyd, IX, 24 ; kita^hnata, VII, 22 ; migi, I, 
4; migaviyd, VIII, 22; dddse, IV, 10 ; — into 
u : palipuchhd, VII, 23 ; lukhdni, II, 6 ; vudhd- 
nmh, VIII, 23 ; vutaih, XIII, 9. 

Dhauli. — a into u : avucha, VII, 2 ; IX, 16, 
(Jaug. avacha) ; munisa, VII, 1, al. (by the 
side of manusa') ; — a into e ; heta {atra), XIV, 
19 ; — i into a in pitihaviyadiy V, 26 ; — i into 
d: anusathd (for Hhf) VI, 31 ; — u into i : munisa, 
loc. cit. ; pulisa, det. I, 7, 8 ; — S into i : 
asamati, XIV, 19 ; viditu, det. II, 6 (for ®d^® 
= ^dayf) ; pitiniMsu, V, 23 ; — 6 into d in 
kaleti, Y, 20, al. ; and at the end of words 
when derived from ah ; hhuyi, dhathmati, <fcc. 
(n& = nd, no, at Jaug. det, I, 4, is doubtless 
only an incorrect reading). 

Mi becomes a : ddasi IV, 14 ; dnaniyoAh, det. 
II, 9; VI, 32; bhati^Y, 23; hhataka, IX, 8; 
kaia, passim; vadM, IV, 18 ; usaiina, X, 16^; 
viydpatd, V, 24; — i: ddise, IXy 11; ddisdni, 
VIII, 3 ; Mdisa, passim ; dhiti, det. II, 6 ; 
tddisi, IV, 14; — u: lukhdni, II, 8; puiha- 
viyam, V, 26 ; vudha, IV, 15; VIII, 4 ; perhaps 
Icuti, det, I, 16. 
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Jaugada. — a final changes into u in savatu^ 
II, 8 (Dh. ^td) ; — i into S in dnaneyani ( = 
dnaniyam = dnnnyath), det. I, 9 ; det. II, 
13. 

Dbhli. — a into i ; majhimay I, 7 ; — a into 
u : -mute (ARM), VI, 19 ; munisdnani, VII- VIII, 
2, al. ; —u into ^ ; munisa, passim ; ;puUsay I, 7, 
al. ; mina, III, 8, if it really is equivalent to 
punahj which appears doubtful ; into 6 : gotij I, 
10 ; — i into i : suhali, V, 8 (D^ °U) ; gihiiTid- 
nam, VII- VIII, 4 ; lilchdpitd, passim ; — 6 (ah) 
final into 4 : ite^ IV, 15. — < Instead of siyathUy 
V, 2, A has sayatha, — Bi changes to a : 
apahaidy VI, 3 (if really equivalent to apahriU 
ya)\ apalcaiMsUyYly h \ bhataMsUy VIE-VIII, 
8; vadhiy VII-VIII, 8, al. ; Upanay VII-VIIL 
8; "kata, passim ; mydpatdy VII-VIII, 4, 5, 6 ; 

— into i: nisijCta, IV, 10. 

Bhabra. — i changes to i in UTchdpaydmi, 
8 ; — ri into i in adhigichyay 6. 

SahasarIm. — e changes to i in lihhdpaydthdy 
7 ; — munis dy 3; — haidy 3 ; misaih ( = mrishd), 
2. 3. 

RupnIth. — Favatisu (for 4 ; — amisd, 
2 ; haidy 2, al. 

BairIt. — Bddhi for ^dhiy 2. 

Additions and Suppressions, — KhIlsi. — 
Additions : galaJid, XII, 31 ; galahati XII, 33 ; 
supaddlayiy V, 14 (if equivalent to supra- 
ddryaifi); — sinihdy XIII, 38; — puluva, 
passim ; huvdpi, XIII, 39 ; suvdmihhid IX, 
25. — Suppressions: pi, passim; ti (iti, IX, 
26); wtt (= iva)y IX, 26, alias. 

Dhauli. — Additions : supaddlayiy V, 22 ; 
anuvigindy det. II, 4; itMy IX, 7 ; hilamatlidnay 
det. I, 11 ; palikiUsi, det. I, 21 ; puluva, V, 22, 
al. ; suvdmilcinay IX, 10 ; pdpunSvu, det. II, 7. 

— Suppressions : ti (iti, det. II, 4, 7), pi, va, 
{4va)y passim. 

Dehli. — Additions : upadahevu, IV, 5 ; vida- 
hdmiy VI, 6 ; gi(ih)vayd^ I, 7 j dsinati, II, 
11, al. ; duvddasa, VI, 1 ; suvi, I, 6. — Sup- 
pressions : pi, tiy va {iva)y passim ; anuvihha- 
mdnSy VII-VIII, 2 ; paiivihhamdnS, VI, 4, 7. 

Bhabra. — Additions : alahdmi, 4 ; ahM- 
khinaiiiy 7; pasini, 5. — Suppressions; ti, 
2,ai. 

SahasarIm. — Suppressions ; pi, ti, passim ; 
va (4va), 3. 


RupnIth. — Additions : sumi, 1. — Sup- 
pressions; pi; ti ; va; ddni, 2 ; sumi, 1. 

Contractions. — Kh^lsi, — A(l)u into 6 : 
kM, X, 28, al. : — aya into 4 in causals ; — ava 
into 6 : 6l6dhana, V, 16 ; VI, 18 ; — ayi into 
4 in lehhdpdsdmiy XIV, 19 ; — a(y)6 into 4 : 
tddasa, V, 14 ; — ya into i : palitiditUy X, 28 ; 
iya into 4 : itahdyd, X, 27. 

Dhauli. — A(J)u into 4 ; hho, IX, 8 ; — ava 
into 6 : viy^hdlaha, det. I, 1 ; viyovaditaviySy 
IX, 11 ; SUdhuna, passim ; — avd into 6, if 
ahJOy IV, 13, is really equivalent to atha vd ; — 
aya into 4 : uj4nU4, det, I, 23 ; — ayi into i 
in v4dituy det. H 6 ; — ay4 into 4 : Udasa, 
V, 22; — iya into 4 : 4taha, passim ; — ya 
into i ; palitijitu, X, 15 ; — va into u : atuland, 
det. I, 11, 12 (Jaug. ^tu^); — vi into u : su 
( = svid)y det. II, 4 ; dudhaU, det. I, 16. 

Dehli. — Nigbhdfii, VII-VIII, 6 («ya- 
grodhd); — jhdp4taviy4y V, 10; hkd, passim 
hhUy II, 12 ; paliydvaddtha, VII-VIII, 1 ; 
6l6dhana, VII-VIII, 6 ; viydvadisaihti, IV, 7, 9 ; 
su(^svid)y VII-VIII. 17, 18. 

Bhabra. — KhS, 3 ; $vdd4y 5 ; ahliivddi^ 
mdnaih (for ^dija°), 1. 

RtiPNATH. — L4hlidp4taviy4^ vivasitaviyi^ 5. 

BairIt. — Alddh4tay4, 6. 

Nasalised Vowels. — I do not attempt to 
point out all the instances in which the 
amisvdra has been omitted, either in negligence, 
or by error. They are frequent, especially at 
Elhttlsi. 

KhIlsi. — A long vowel equivalent to 
a nasalised one : atapdsanidd (®dtfj/i), XII, 32, 
33 ; dadatd Ctani), XlII, 15 ; d4vdndpiy4, XII, 
30, 34 ; dliaihmaBu(su)sd (^sam), X, 27 ; died 
Csaiii), XrV, 21 ; h4td Ctani), V, 14; Icammatald 
{^lam)y VI, 20 ; pujd J 

{^punya^ii), IX, 26 ; saMaiii, XIV, 17 (if 
it is really a nom. plur.). — After Dr. BiihWs 
revision the only trace of a confusion between 
ani and u which would appear to remain is 
suhhitindy XIV, 17 (for sawi°). The concord- 
ance of several versions in the spelling supa- 
ddlaya, V, 14, renders, in this instance, the 
equivalence of savii and su hardly probable. 

Dhauli. — Equivalence of the long and of 
the nasalised vowel; havibhana and hahhana ; 
hhdvasudhi ^dhim), VII, 1 ; halamtaih (nom. 
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plur.), det. I^ 18; ka^fiTyiatdQciih^ , VI, 32, as 
against hdmatald, at Jang. ; X, 13 CfMii ) ; 
smhhddM {^dhim), YIII, 4; <palataih-, ('^td,°ta); 
■^I, 23 ; s6taviyam (Jang, ^yd), det. I, 17 ; 
vataviymh Cyd), det. 1,2; yd iyaih), IV, 17. — 
Bmhtmii (n. s. m.), VI, 30, and vayS (^=vayani)y 
det. II, 8, appear to imply tlie equivalence of 
am and i, — u for am in tdsu amtdnam, det. II, 

10. — The nasal is written double in anindlath* 
hM, III, 11; sammyd, IX, 8; suhhamm, defc. 

11, 5. 

Dehli. — AnujpaHjpat%(^twi)j VII-VIII, 3 ; 
•‘Vtsatij V, 1, 20; samtaih (nom. plur.) IV, 13 ; 
timni = trini), IV, 16 ; V, 12 ; yd iyaih (= 
yaih idaih), VII VIII, 7; — Jcimaihj VI, 5, (= 
himu), 

SahasaeIm. — Aihmisam, 2 ; misaih^ 3(=®5^ ; 
ohani, 5 (= cM), * 

(lb). — Consonants.. 

Two peculiarities are common to all the 
versions, which we are now comparing. ' In 
the first place they know neither the cerebral 
n, nor the palatal They replace both by the 
dental ’ w. There is only one solitary excep- 
tion : Dh, det. II, 6, would seem to have, 
according, to General Cunningham’s facsimile, 
paiitfmd, I should be much surprised to find 
this reading authenticated ; already, in Prin- 
sep’s time, the facsimile published by him 
shewed that, at this place, the stone is damaged 
and the reading uncertain, I am strongly 
tempted to believe that the real reading is 
patiifind, as at Jaugada. As to n Dr. Bfihler 
states two exceptional occurrences of it, one 
in hhamsi, Dh. defc. II, 10, the other in savind, 
J. det, II, 3. — In the second place, they have 
no r, replacing it regularly (when standing 
alone) by I, I notice only two exceptions, — at 
Rfipn&th, where, by the side of aMU, 6, we 
read chJiavaDhhari, 1, and chiraihiHlca, 4. 
Samavariya at Kh. XJU, 2, is probably a false 
reading. 

Kh a l s i presents a tworfojd peculiarity ; the 
first is the use, for the sibilant, of three .signs 
dilering in unequal degrees :/K» and of 
whioh the first is also employed on one oooa^ 
sloneit Sair^t (svafhgikiye)^ It appears to me 
tp that these signs are all, among 

equivalents, and that they 
not ^ 1^’ been maintained, the 


three sibilants of Sanskrit. I have already 
dealt with this question in the Introduction j 
and I shall return to it later on. I can, 
therefore, neglect its consideration here I 
may remind my readers that in translitera* 
tion I represent the sign /|\ by s. — The 
second point concerns the use, at Khdlsi, of 
character which I, at first, considered as a 
simple graphic variant of The same sign 
is employed twice (vadihd^ adhajcosihdni) at D. 

I pass over this difficulty here, and content 
myself, in order to retain consistency in tran- 
scription, with rendering the sign in question 
by A;, as I have hitherto done. 

Simple Consonants. 

Changes. — KhAlsi. — h into g in amtiydga, 
II, 5 ; XIII, 4, 5. 

g into "k in makd, XII, 5 ; amtdhina^ ibid. 
qh into A in laJiuha, XI» 32, al. 
ch into chh in Mchhi, passim. 
j into d in palitiditUf X, 28. 
t into t in IhataJca^ XIII, 37, alias ; haiCt 
passim ; mati, XIII, 39 (by the side of matd) ; 
pajt-, passim ; usatina, X, 28, 29 ; viydjgafa^ 
passim ; vitliaidnd, XIV, 18 ; ■ — into d in ddsd, 

VI, 19 ; JiidasukhdyS = hitasu^^ V, 15. 

d into d in hedisa, VIII, 22 ; IX, 25 (by the 
side of edisa) ; davddasa. III, 7 ; IV, 13 ; — 
into i in tatdj^ayd, VIII, 13 (?) ; — into y in 
iyaih (in the neuter, for idam), passim. 
dh into d (?) in hida, passim. 

Ih into h in hSH, etc., passim. 
y into,; in majuld, I, 4 ; — into v : vasim, 

VII, 21 (ordinarily the termination is dyu) ; — 
into k ; yihaih, VI, 20, 

s into h in ha(jh)che, IX, 26. 

Dratili. — h changes into hk in ahhahhasi, 
det. I, 22. 

g into' gh in chaghati^ II, 11, al., if it is 
really equivalent to jagp\ which is extremely 
I doubtful. 

oh into ; in ajaldt det. II, 7, (Jaug. has 
aohala ) ; — into chh in kiohki, passim. 

j into ch in chaghati, loco cit. ; kaiMcha, 
V. 23. 

f into ch in chitlntu^ IV, 17 ; — into t 
passim ; Tsata, passim ; •avydyaid, det. 

15, al. ; usaiina, X, 16. 
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th into h in aJid (?), IV, 13, 
into d (?) in hiday passim. 
hh into h in laliivuy det. II, 5 ; Jiotiy &c., 
VIII, 4 ; Mta^puluva IV, 14, al. 

y into V in the termination ivu of the 3rd 
pers. plnr. of the potential (at Jang except 
in nikhamdvuy III, 11) ; dvuUMy det. II, 8 (at 
Jaug. dyu ^) ; — into h in the 1st pers. sing, of 
the potential : yeham, &o. 

V into m in rtiayi ( = vayam)^ det. II, 8. 

Jaug ADA. — h into g in hidal6ga\]i 'palalogadiy 
(Dh. : ^loha Hokani)^ det. II, 7 ; hidalogika^ 
(Dh. : det. II, 12-13. 

d into t in jpatiydtayihaihy det. I, »5 (Dh. : 
patividaydham) I patipdtayema, det. I, 5 (Dh.: 
^pdda^) j vipatipdtayaMamy det. I, 8 (Dh. : 
vipatipddayaminiM)] patipdtaydhaniy II, 2; 
sampatipdtayitaii, det. II, 16 (Dh. : ^pddaP), 

Dehli. — g into gh in chaghatuti (??), lY, 

8 , 10 . 

gh into h in lahuy YII-VIII, 9. 
j into ch in ohaghmhii (??), lY, 8, 10. 

/ into d in vadiJpdy YII-YIII, 2. 
t into t in Teat ay passim ; pati~, passim 
(patiydsaihnisuy YI, 5) ; viydpatd, YII-YIII, 
4, 5, 6; — into v in chavudasam Y, 12. 
th into th in nighamthesu, YII-YIII, 5. 
d into d in duvddasay YI, 1 ; pamnadasaihy \ 

Y, 12. ’ * 

into iZ (?) in hida, VII-YIII, 6, al.; — 
into h in nigdhdnij YII-YIII, 5. 

p into h in libiy VII-YIII, 10, 11 ; — into m 
in mina ( = pimah ?), Ill, 18, 
hh into h in hoti, &o., passim, 
m into ph in haphatay Y, 5 ; into v in 
givaydy I, 7, 

y into V in dvuti, lY, 15 ; termination eou 
of the potential ; pdpovd, YI, 3 ; — into h in 
the termination iha^h of the 1st pers. of the 
potential. 

s into h in hohaditiy YII-YIII, 4, 5, 6 (hasamti, 
YII-YIII, 2), 

Bhabba. k into g in adliigiohyay 6. 
hh into h in hosati, 4. 

SahasarIm. — p into v in avdladhiy^nd, 6 ; 

pdmtavdy 3. 

hh into h in Mtu, 5. 


d into ^ in uddld, 4. 

R&pnIth. — d into d in uddld y 3. 

hh into h in hu8Uy 2. 

Additions and Suppressions. — K hIlsi.— 
Loss of an initial y in \ ay XII, 3 1 ; «wi, lY, 12 ; 
X, 28; ddisdy lY, 10 ; atatdy II, 6, 6; asdy YII, 
21 ; athay II, 4 ; XII, 34 j lY, 12 ; Y, 14 ; IX, 
25, 26 ; dvatahiy XIII, 39 ; S, passim. — Addi- 
tion of an initial y: yeva, lY, 12 ; XIY, 17; of 
a medial y : haligya, XIII, 35, 36 (haliga, XIII, 
39); of an initial h : hedisa, YIII, 22 ; IX, 25 ; 
Jiefa (atra)y IX, 24, al. ; hitd, X, 28 ; Mvaih, 
passim, (ivam, II, 6) ; Mday YI, 20, al. 

Dhauli. — Loss of an initial yy except in : 
yas6, X, 13; yd, lY, 17 ; yiy I, 8 ; Y, 21 ; yeha% 
YI, 32 ; yujy passim ; yonay Y, 23 ; — of the 
syllable va in hdinSva, det. I, 24. — Addition 
of an initial y in : yiva, lY, 17 ; — of aw in 
vutiy IX, 10 ; — of an initial h in Mdisay passim 
(by the side of edisc ^ ; hSmeva ; hSta, XIY, 19 ; 
h4ta(ih)y Y, 21 ; hSvaniy passim (never Svaihy Sva 
and never lidva)\ hida, passim. 

Dehli. Loss of the initial y in : atay 
YII-YIII, 11; athay III, 20; lY, 10; YI, 4 ; 
dvay lY, 15 (ydva, Y, 19) ; Sy Y, 17 ; VI, 8 ; em, 
YII-YIII, 11 ; — of the syllable ya in : etadathd 
(or possibly equivalent to e tadathaih ?), YII-VIII, 
3 ; — of the syllable va in Mmdvay YII-YIII, 
4, al. — Addition of an initial y in ydvay Y, 13 ; 
Yn-Yin, 8 (by the side of ^wa); — oi BSi initial 
V in vutaihy IX, 10 ; — of an initial h in Mmiva ; 
Mvam, passim (by the side of ivam ) ; hida^ YII- 
VIII, 6, al. 

Bhabra. — Loss of the initial y, Addition 
of an initial h in liivaih, 3, 8. 

SahasarIm. — Loss of an initial y in aih, I, 2 
(yatdy 7). — Addition of an initial v in vivuthds 
7 . — of an it in Jiivath, 1. 

ROpnIth. — Addition of an initial h in 
h(i)dha(?), 4 ; liivaiiiy 1. — The initial y remains 
[ unchanged : ydvatakdy 5 ; ydy2, 

BairIt. — Initial y lost in flaw, 3, preserved 
in ya (yad), 2. 

Compound Consonants. 

ht becomes t, Kh,, Dh., D. 

hy becomes hiy : (8)ahiy6(?)y S. 3 ; sahiySy 
B. 3 ; svmfigihiyi(?)i B. 6. 

hr becomes always fc. 

hv becomes kuv in huvdpiy Xh. XIII, 39. 
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hsh becomes, at Kh., kh : khudaha, X, 28, &o* ; 
ohh in dhhanatif XII, 32 ; — at Dh., kh : khudaka^ 
det. II, 5, &o. ; — at D., kh : a'liiuvikliamdtie, 
YII-VIII, ‘P, &c. ; jh in jhdpitaviyS, Y, 10 ; — at 
Bh., kh : hhikhuniyi, 7 ; — at S., kh : khudakd, 

4 ; — at R , : khudakd, 3. 

kshn becomes khin in ahhikhinaih, Bb. 
kshy becomes kh in dupaiivikhiy D. Ill, 19. 

khy becomes, at Kb., kh : sdkham, XIII, 14 ; — 
at Db , khy : mokhyamata, det. II, 2 ; det. I, 8 
(Jang, : m6khiya °) ; — at D., kh : mokham^ Y. 
20, and khy: mtkhy amatt^ YI, 19. 

gn becomes, at Kb., g : agikaihdhdm, lY, 10 ; 
— at Db„ g: agi-, lY, 3; and gin: annvigina, 
det, II, 4., 

gr becomes pt Kh., Db., D, 
jn becomes ihn or w, Kb., Db., D. 
nch becomes ihn, at D. : pathnadasa, Y, 12, 
al. ; — at S. : pamnd (?), 6. 

dy becomes diy at Klb. : pamdiyd, XIII, 6 ; — 
at D. : chaihdiyi, III, 20. 

iiy becomes niy in ananiya, at Kb., YI, 20 ; 
at Db., YI, 32 j det, II, 9 ; — ihn in hilmiina; 
at Kb., YHI, 23 ; at Db., YIII, 5. 
tk becomes k, D., S* 

tih becomes th in ufhdna, at Kb., YI, 9, al. ; 
at Db., YI, 31, al. 

tm becomes t, Kb., Db., D. 
ty becomes, at Kb , iiy : apatiyi, Y, 14, d/O. ; 
remains nncbanged in niiyaih, XIY, 19, if 
indeed we are to read thus ; changes into ch in 
niohi, YU, 22 ; into t in palitijitu, X, 28 ; — at 
Db., becomes Uy : uUydyiM, YI, 19, &c. ; 
changes into ohm ikachd, I, 2 (doubtful ; J. has I 
ekatiyd ) ; nicM, YU, 2 ; changes into t in 
palitijitu, X, 15 ; — -at D., becomes ch : sachi, 
II, 12; pachupagammi,Yl^B’, Hy in patiyd- 
saihnisu, YI, 5, which R. and M. write patydsa^, 
tr becomes everywhere t. 
tv remains unchanged in tadatvdyi, at Kh. 
X, 27, and at Db., X, 13 ; — becomes t at S. : 
mahatatd, 3 ; satd^ 7 ; and at R. : mahatatd, 2 ; 
sata, 5. 

ts becomes s at Kb. : chikisd, II, 5 ; never- 
theless ehikisakichhd, same line, appears to 
shew a certain hesitation between the form 
(MkM and the form ehihichhd ; usatina, X, 29 ; 
— at Db. D, 6 ; X, 6 ; — ' at D. ; usatdnd, 1, 5 ; 
chh, at R., in f^hav&chhari. 


tsy becomes chh at D., in -macJM^ Y, 4. 
ddh becomes, at Kh., dh in vadhi, XII, 31, 
34, 35, remains dh in vadhi, lY, 12, 13 ; — dh^ 
at Db., in vadhi, lY, 18 ; vudha, lY, 16,* YIII, 

4 ; and at D. in vadhi, passim. 

dy becomes j (Kh., Db., D,), except in uydna 
(Kb., YI, 18; Dh., YI, 29) in which it becomes 
y, and at D., I, 3, in dusampatipddaye for' 
°diy6, °dye* 

dr becomes everywhere d, 
dv becomes, at Kh., duu : duvddasa. III, 7, 
&c.; — at Db., duo: duvdld, det. II, 2, &c. ; 
V in anuvigina, det. II, 4 ; — at D., duv ; duvihi, 
YII-YIII, 8, &o, ; — at S., R, and B,, (2 in 
jaihbudipasi (S., 2 ; R., 2 ; B,, 4) ; and duv at 
S. in duvi (6). 

dhy becomes, at Kh., dhiy in adhiyakha, XII, 
34; — atD., dAty in avadh[i]y a, Y, 2, 8, 13 
(RM ^dhya), avadhiydni, YII-YIII, 9, &c. ; jh 
in nijhaii, YI-YIII, 8. 
dhr becomes dh, Kh., D. 
ny becomes ihn, Kb. Db., D. 
pt becomes t, Kh., Dh., D. — Appears to 
change into vat inpdvatavd (= prdptavi), S., 3. 
pr becomes everywhere j). 
hdh becomes dh : ladhd, Kb., XIII, 11, 
hr becomes h, Kh., Dh,, D. 
hhy becomes hh, at Kh., in ibhesu, Y, 15; — 
remains unchanged, at D,, in abhyuihndmayi- 
ham, YII-YIII, 19 ; dbhyumnamisati, YII-YIII, 
21. — It is written bhiy, at Dh., in ibhiySsu, Y, 
24; dlahhiyisu, 1, 3; at Kb., in alabhiyati, 
<Sbc., 1, 3, 4. 

bhr becomes hh, Kh., Db. 
my remains unchanged in samyd at Kh., IX, 
25 ; Xni, 37 ; and at Db., sammyd, IX, 8. 

mr becomes ihh, at Kh., in taMapamniyd, 
Xm, 6; at D., in amhdvadikd, YII-YIII, 2. 
rg becomes everywhere g* 
rgr becomes gh, at D., in nighaihtliesu, YII- 
YIII, 5. 

rch becomes ch, Kb., Dh., p. 

' rn becomes inn, Kb., D, 
rt becomes, at Kh., t in nivatebi, IX, 26 ; 
anuvataihbi, XIII, 8, &c. ; i, in anuvatisamti, 
Y, 9 ; w{va)t4ti, nwatdya, IX, 26 ; -f- at Db., t 
in anuoatisaMi, Y, 21 ; t in anuvatatu, Y, 27 ; 
kit%, X, 13; — at D., t in pavatayivu, lY, 5, 
13; t in kivata, Y, 14; palihafav^, lY, 11. 
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Tth becomes, at Kh., th qv fh : atha, IV, 12, 
al.; atha, VI, 17, al; -- at Dh., th in athdyS, 
det. 1, 19, 21 ; det. II, 8 ; thin atha, passim ; — 
at D., th in atha, YII-VIII, 3, 10 ; th in athasi, 
YII-VIII, 4, al. ; — -at S., th: afhani, 7, al. ; — 
at R.> th ; athdya, 8, al. 

rbhy becomes thiy at Kh. (IX, 23) and at 
Dh. (IX, 7), in nilathiyaih, 
rd becomes d, Kh., D, 

rdh becomes, at Kh., dh : vadhayisaihti, lY, 
12; diyddha, XIII, 35, &c. ; dh in vadhiti, 
lY, 11 (ordinarily vadhita) ; — at Dh., dh : 
vadkayisati, lY, 16, &c. ; — at D., dA ; adha- 
Msihdni, YII-VIII, 2, <fec. at S., dh in 
avaladhiyind, 6 ; dA in vadhisati, 3, 6 ; — at 
R., dh : adhitiydrd, 1 ; vadhispbti, 4 ; — at B., 
dh : vadhisaii, 7, 8. 

rdhy becomes, at Si., dhiy in avaladhiyind, 
6 ; dhiy a in diyddhiyaih, ibid. ; — at R., dhiy 
and dhiy (same words) ; — at B., dhiy in 
dxycbdhiya'ih, 8. 
rbh becomes bh, Kh,, Dh. 
rm becomes, dim, Kh., Dh., D, 

ry becomes, at Kh,, liy in anaMaliytnd, YI, 
19 ; lay in sa^addlayi, if we assume it to be 
equivalent to supraddryah ; — at Dh., the same, 
YI, 31 ; Y, 22 ; — liy at D. : suliyihi, YII- 
YIII, 10 ; nithuliye. III, 20, &c. ; at Bh. : 
ahyavasdni, 5 ; paliydydni, 4, 6. 

rv usually becomes v in all texts ; luv, at 
Kh. and Dh., inpuluva, passim* 
ri becomes s, Kh., Dh., D. 
rsh becomes usually s (vasa), Kh., Dh., D., 
Bh. 

rshy becomes, at Kh., chh in haohhdmt, 
&c., YI, 18, al. ( = kar(i)shydmi)\ — at Dh., 
s in %$dya, det. I, 10 ; ohh in hachhamti, YII, 

2, al. ; — at D., sy in isydladlanina, III, 20 ; 
chk in kaohhati, II, 16, al. 

rh becomes lah, at Kh., in galahati, XII, 
33 ; at Bh , in alahdmi, 4, 

Ip becomes j?, Kh., Dh. 

ly becomes y in haydna at Kh., Dh., D. | 

vy becomes, at Kh., viy : migaviyd, YIII, 22 ; 
viyadijanati, III, 8, &o., except in divydni, lY, 
10 ; — at Dh. and D., viy : diviydni, Dh., lY, 

3, &o. ; haihtaviydni, D., Y, 15, &o. ; i&hhitayi, 
at Jang., det. I, 5, should, probably, be ; 
restored ichhita{vi)yi — at R. viy (likhdpi- | 


taviyi, 4), except in vyuihind, 6 ; — at B., y m 
I dlddhitayi, 6. 

vr becomes v, Kh., Dh., D. 
sch becomes ohh, Kh., Dh. 
sn becomes sin in pasini, at Bh. (5). 
sy becomes siy, at Kh., in pativesiyind, IX, 
25 ; at J. det. I, 6, we have dlasyina, 
sr becomes s, Kh., Dh., D., R. 

sv becomes at D., 5 in sita, Y, 6 ; suv in 
suve, I, 6. 

shh becomes A, at Kh.,. in dukali, Y, 13 ; — 
at Dh. , in the same word, Y, 20, al. 

shhr becomes hh : nikhamati, Kh., Ill, 7, al., 
nihhami, Dh., YIII, 4, al. 

sht beoomes th, Kh., Dh., D., R., and th, at 
S., in vivuthdy 7. 

shth becomes, at Klh., th : adhiihdndyi, Y, 
15 ; sitki, lY, 12 ; — at Dh., th : adhithdni, 
Y, 26 ; adhithdndyi, Y, 23 ; nithuliySna, det. 
I, 11 ; th in chithitu, lY, 17 ; — at D., th, 
mthuliyi. III, 20. 

shp beoomes, at Kh, (IX, 26) and at Dh, 
(IX, 10) ph, in niphati ; — .Pi at D, in chain- 
padi, Y, 7. 

shy becomes, at Kh., s : dlahhiyisaM, 1, 4, 
&c. ; — at Dh., s: dnapayisati. III, 11, &c.; 
h in ihatha, det. I, 17 ; det. II, 9 (Jang., in 
both cases : isatha) ; — at D., s : abhy imna- 
misati, YII-VIII, 21, &c. ; h in hohamti, 
YII-VIII, 4, 5, 6 (by the side of hosamti), and, 
to add it at once, although here h = sy. in 
ddhamti, IV, 18 ; — at Bh., s : upatisa, 5. 

sTc beoomes, at Kh., h in agikanidhdni, IV, 
10 ; — at Dh., hh : agihhaiMlidni, lY, 3, 
st becomes everywhere ^A* 
sth becomes, at Kh.s th in chilathitikd, V, 
17 ; gahathdni, XII, 31 ; th in chilathitika, 
YI, 20 ; — at Dh., th in chilathitikd, Y, 27 ; 
YI, 33 ; — at D., ^ A in chilathitika, II, 15 (AR 
°{Ai°) ; thaihbhdni, YII-YIII, 2 ; th in chila- 
iMtiki, VII- YIII, 11 ; anathika, Y, 4 ; — at 
Bh., th in chilathitiki, 4 ; — at S., the same, 5 ; 
— at R., ^Ain sildthambha, b ; thin chilathitiki, 

4. — tsth becomes th in uthi — (= piili nitha- 
hati), Jaug., det. I, 7. 
sn beoomes sin in sinihe, at Kh., XIII, 38, 
sm becomes, at Kh., 5 in locatives in asi ; — 
at Dh., remains unchanged in ahasmd, det. I, 
9, 20, 21 ; beoomes s in the locative in asi ; pA 
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in apJie, det. I, 7, &o. ; det. I, 4, &o. 5 — 

at D., s in the locative in a si ; — at S., sum 
in sumiy I, s in the locative ; — at R., sum in 
sirniiy I; jph in tup{}i)aJ6a{ni)y 5; s in the 
locative ; — at B., s in the locative in asi, 
sy becomes, at Kh., s in the genitive in asa ; 
siy in siyd, XII, 31, al. ; — at Dh., s in the 
genitive in asa ; siy in siydy passim ; dlasiyinay 
det. I, 11 ; — at D., sa in the genitive ; siy in 
dydy IV, 15 ; VII- VIII, 11 ; at R., siy in 
siydj 3, 

sT becomes s, Kh., Uh. ; sin^ at D., in dsinavi 
II, 11, al. 

sv becomes, at Xh., s in sakaniy VI, 18 ; suv 
in suvdmiltina^ IX, 25 ; remains unchanged in 
svagam^ VI, 20 ; — at Dh., remains unchanged : 
asvdsandyiy det. 11, 8, 10 ; svagdy passim ; 
becomes sm in suvdmiMnay IX, 10 ; at D., re- 
mains unchanged : ctsvasd, Y, 18 j asvafJia, IV, 
13 ; — at S., su in suaga, 4 ; — at D., remains 
unchanged in svagi^ 3 ; — at B., remains 
unchanged in sva^figilci/yiy 6. 

hn becomes, at Kh,, ^nbh in hamlJianay 
passim ; once ihhm in hmtthmani^ XIII, 39 ; — 
at Dh., hhy mbh in hdhhanay lY, 12, &c. ; 
hmhhhana, IV, 15, &c.j — at D., hh : hdh'hanat 

Yll-vni, 4, 8. 

(c). — Sandhi. 

KhAlsi. 

a+a gives d; but atatd; II, 5, 6; dhaiii- 
manusathiy III, 7, al. ; &c. 

a+t gives e in cMmi, V, 17 ; 1, in hmhlhanu 
hMsUy V, 15. 

a gives 5; manuso^agdniyTLy 5; pajopa- 
ddyi, IX, 24. 

a+e gives § : cMva, IX, 25 ; ydnisa, XIII, 38. 
i-fa gives i in itMdhiyahha, XII, 34, 
u+u gives 6 mpasopagdniy n, 6. 

^ +ffl gives i in dyaih (f) ( =: ^ ayaih), V, 15 ; 
itdySthdySy VI, 20 5 a in Udyd%My%, XH, 34. 

jft H- a vowel changes to m in iam dva^ XIII, 
15; tdnam iva^ XIII, 38; Mvam My 11, 6- 

xni, 6. 


gives i in hanibJianibhiydsUy V, 24. 
a + u gives 6 in munisopagdni, II, 7 ; pajopa- 
ddyi, IX, 26 (J. s pajupaddye)* 

+ l gives d in Mnay IV, 16« 
t+t gives i in nithjmh (??), det. I, 12 (Jaug, 
nitiyam), and in hmtime (Jang., det. 1, 3), if we 
must really understand hmti ime, 

u u would seem to give u6 in pasiiopagdni 
(so also at J.) (= pasu(1{s)opagdni P), II, 7. 
But most probably we should take as starting 
point a form opaga equivalent to upaga. 

Before ti (ss iti), a final vowel is lengthened : 
patipddayimdtiy det. I, 10; patipajmjdtiy XIV, 
19 ; onamdti, det. I, 12 ; alddhaya^tbuti, VI, 33 ; 
aphesuti, det. II, 4, &c. 

d final remains unchanged in tadopayd, 
VIII, 5. 

m before a vowel changes to m, or is even 
written mm in MdismmiSvay det I, 24 ; suhha- 
iUmivay det. II, 5. 

Dehli. 

a + a gives d, or remains uncombined as in 
°vasaabhisita''y VI, I (RM ^sdhhH^), al. 

a -f gives 6 : oIMySpagani, YII-YIII, 2, 
a + d gives d in cMva, VII- VIII, 4. 

t + a gives i in dupaiivdhhd. III, 19 ; pativd- 
hhdmi, YI, 4, 7. 

w + a gives u in anuvdJohamdndy VII- VIII, 2. 
u u gives u in anupdsatha^ii, V, 13. 
e + ^ gives i, in Jsiyaih, II, 11, if my expla- 
nation is right. 

Before a final short vowel is sometimes 
lengthened: ndmdtiy III, 19; hachkatU% II, 16 
^BM ; alddhayevuUy IV, 19, &c. (but 
vadhisati ti, VII- VIII, 7; Utu ti, VII-VIII, 10). 

d final remains unchanged in tadathd, VII- 
VIII, 3. 

4 final remains unchanged in sadvhatiy I, 1 
al. ; assimilated in smtimdsiMy V, 9. 

m final remains unchanged, or is even doubled 
before a vowel ; hdvoAhmdva, VI, 6 ; dbamdva, 
Yll-Vni, 2 ; 'kaydnmhmdvay HI, 17 (A %amd°), 
Bhabba. 


Dhauli, 

gives d (but a^a^a, 11, 7 ; 

t^^iil, 6, &e.) ; or remains uncombined in 

mahdpdyg) 
-1^ 18 § desadyut^d ; Jaue. 


LdghuUvdddy 6; saihghasiti, 2; h(d)satUi, 4 
Muammdvd, 8. 

SahasabIm, 

Sddhtkd, 2. 

R^-pnJIth. 

Sdtildha. 
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AN BAELT KALAMBA EOCK INSOEIPTION. 

The following rock-cut inscription, in two lines, 
was discovered by Mr Govind Gangadhar Desh- 
pande, at the falls of the GhataprabhA near 
Konntir, in the GokAk TMukA, Belgaum District. 
I transcribe it from estampages made by him ; a 
note on them indicates that the inscription is 
“on the face of the cliff on the right of the 
faUs.” 

TEXT. 

1 Pitri^-bhaktas=suchir5:ddaksha[y satv- 

otsAha-prafcApavfin |_| 

2 XadambAnAm kulA jAtah srimAuaDAmd- 

dard nripah [ll *] 

TRANSIiATJOM. 

Dutiful to(feia)father, pure, intelligent, possessed 
of courage and energy and vigour, — is) 
the illustrious king DAmddara, bom in the 
family of the Kadambas. 

This record gives us a new naine in the Earjy 
Xadamba family ; and may perhaps be taken to 
indicate a point to the north-east to which the 
territories of the kings of that line extended. 
DAmddara is probably to be allotted to a period 
not long after the last of the connected names 
given in my Dynasties of the Sanarese Districts, 
p. 9. 

Another point of interest in this record, is, 
that the characters, which belong to the 
southern class of alphabets, are of the same box- 
headed” type with those used in the ®ran in- 
scription of Samudragupta andtheNachnd-kt-talAi 
and Siwani YAkA taka records (^Gupta Inscriptions, 
pp. 18, 233, 243). The size of the letters varies 
from to 4" ; the largest akshara not formed 
entirely between the lines of writing, — viz,, the 
M of Mmdn, line 2, — is about ten inches from 
top to bottom. Line 1 is about 4' 4" long ; and 
li-nft 2, about two inches longer. It should be 
noted how the visarga is assimilated to the follow- 
ing sibilant in °bha1ctaS=4nchir^, line 1 ; but the 
same is not done at the ends of the first and third 
quarters of the whole verse. 

Near the above record, there occurs twice the 
name of sri-DAmddara : once in box-headed ” 
characters of precisely the same type ; and once 
in the characters customarily used in the Eaidy 
and Western Ohalukya records. 

J. P. Fleet. 


A FOLKTALE ABOUT THE KOMATIS. 

The Kdmatis are generally the merchant class of 
Southern India. Economy and frugality are their 
characteristic traits. If a person goes to a KAmatj, 
bdzdr to purchase anything, the merchant is all 
politeness to him and entreats him to take a seat. 
This politeness is partly superstitious, and leads 
to one curious practice. Supposing a purchaser 
asks for pappu (or ddl) and the K6mati has 
none with him he will never say Udhu (no), hut 
will answer “ 8wdmi,uppu undhi, Sir, there is salt.” 
“No ” is considered to be a word of ill-omen 
and is never heard from a Komati’s mouth. In giv- 
ing an answer to do duty for “no,’’ a Kdmatiwill 
usually try to rhyme to the purchaser’s remarks. 

To the popular mind the word Kumati, or 
rather taken to be ku (good)+ mari (intel- 

lect), means a man of sense or a clever man. 

In this connection the following story about 
the ESmatis is told : — 

“ Once upon a time a Pandiyan king had anew 
silyer goblet of enormous size made for the use of 
the palace, and he superstitiously believed that its 
first contents should not be of the ordinary kind. 
So in view of making a special use of it, he ordered 
his minister to publish it abroad that all the sub- 
jects of his kingdom were to put into the vessel a 
chembu full of milk from each house. The frugal 
Kdmatis, hearing of this, thought each within 
himself, ‘ Oh I when the king has ordered such a 
large quantity, and all will bring milk, it will he 
enough for me to take a chembu full of water, as 
a little water poured into such a lai*ge quantity of 
milk will not change its colour. It will not he 
known that I poured in only water, and I shall pass 
off as having given my tribute.’ In this way 
all the Kdmatis brought each a chembu full of 
water, and no one of them told the otlier of the 
deceit he was about to practise. Now, it so 
happened that the Kdmatis were the first to 
enter the palace, while they thought that the 
people of other castes had come and gone. The 
vessel was placed behind a screen, so that no 
one might east the evil eye on it and the Kdmatis 
were let in one by one to do honoui’ to it. This 
they did in all haste and each returned with great 
joy in the success of his deceit. Thus there was 
nothing but water in the vessel. Now it had 
been arranged that the king was to he the first 
person to see the contents of his new vessel, 
and when he went to the apartment where the 
vessel was kept and saw its contents, he was 


1 Metre, Sldka (Anushtubh). 
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tiiunderstnick to see only water, and was greatly 
disappointed. He became enraged at tbe impu- 
dence of the K6matis and directed his minister 
to punish them severely. However the ready- 
witted K6matis came f oiward with all presence of 
mind and cried out, ‘ 0 gracious king I appease thy 
anger and kindly listen to what we have to say. 


We each brought a cliemhu-ivl of water to find 
out how many c7im&^t-fuls your Highness’ 
precious vessel contained. Now that we have 
taken the measurement, we will forthwith fetch 
the quantity of milk required.’ The king was ex- 
tremely pleased to hear this and sent them away.” 

H. Srikantaliyar. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SIMILAR PASSAGES IN THE BHAGA.VATA. 
PURANA AND THE BHAGAYADGITA. 

While recently reading through the BhAga- 
vata-FurAna, I came across several verses which 
are almost word for word the same as are found 
in the BhagavadgitA Otliers again, though not 

BhAgavata-FurAna. 

6 ; 1, 53. 

6; 2, 4. 

^ f II 

m f BTfcHR giETH fft. II 

9 ; 24 , 56 . 

10 ; 33, 27. 

^ ^ ^ II 

10 ; 81 , 4 . 


SANSKRIT WORDS IN THE BURMESE 
LANGUAGE!, 

It is generally stated by those who can speak 
with authority on the subject, that the Burmese 
derived their cultui-e, religion, and letters from 
India through the Talaings, and that Burmese 
civilization dates from the conquest of Thaton by 
AnoratAzb** (FAli Anuruddha) in 1058 A. D’. This 
statement appears to be vitiated to some extent 
by the fact of the existence in the Burmese 
language of a number of Sanskrit words, 
both derived and naturalized, impoi*ting not only 
terns in religion and mythology, but also those 
relating to social life. The language of Magadha, 


word for word similar, yet are sufficiently so to 
prove that the author of the Bhdgavata-Pui-dna 
was familiar with the Bhagavadgitd, and used it 
freely in the composition of his work. I give 
below, in parallel columns, a few of these similar 
verses : — 


BhagavadgitA. 

srr? ii 

siwsr: II ■ 

3 ; f . 

3 ; -21. 

?rfr ar?T ^ »TTc?r u 

ti^rsirsT ii 

4; 7. 

|5frtrr« h 
s5f»IWTf*r ^ir W 

4 ; 8. 

»nr5®f irw u 

9; 26. 

J. E. Abbott. 

in which the THpitaJca and its commentaries 
are widtten, being the language of theii* religion, 
one would naturally expect that the Buimese 
would borrow from PAli leather than from 
Sanskrit. The appended list may, in some degree, 
serve to corroborate the above statement. 

The following remarkable passage, extracted 
from the preface of Trenckner’s edition of the 
MilmdajpmJio, will he of interest in the present 
connection, as shewing the use by the Buimese of 
the Sanskrit, rather than the FAli, spelling of 
certain Indian words : — 

I **It is, however, hut fair to add that, on closer 


! [In explanation of this note it must be remarked 
that in Burmese pronunciation consonants are seldom 
Where they are the aspirate is shown by * — , 
i^own in brackets, as (?c), (t), denote 
the trick of barely sounding certain 


finals in syllables. In Burmese hy, kr are sounded ch 
9y, gr as j. In every case in the table the pronunciation 
of tA is as in thvn. The Burmese t and d are practioaUy 
the English sound of these consonants.— E t> ] 

2 [o represents the sound of aw, as in aw/wJ.— En.] 
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acquaintance, certain spellings (found in Burmese 
MSS.) are met with, which stiike our attention by 
agreeing closer with Sanskrit in etymology than the 
corresponding Sinhalese forms. Now the Burmese 


can scarcely be suspected of introducing Sans- 
kritisms,® and it is rather to be presumed that, in 
such cases, they have been the sole preseiwers of 
the true and original P41i form.” 


Burmese. 

Sanskrit. 

pau. 

Spelling, 

Pronunciation. 

1. Adbvau 

! 

Aduuo 

Adhvan 

Addhaniya 

2. Amrot^ 

Amyaik 

Amrita 

Amata 

3. Bhissik® 

Bd(k)tb^k 

AbhishSka 

Abhiseka 

4. CbakiA® 

Se(t)chg. 

Chakra 

Chakka 

6. Chakravala 

Se(t)chawaE. 

j Ohakravdla 

Ohakkavdla 

6. Cbakravat^S I 

Se(t)chawadd8 

Chakravartin 

Chakkavati 

7. Cbaukram 

Zinjau 

Ghankram 

Ohaukama 

8. Drap 

Dya(t) 

Dravya 

Dabba 

9. Grob 

Jo 

Graha . 

Gaha 

10. ElambM^ 

Kab& 

Blalpa 

Kappa 

11. Mrikkaso 

Mye(k)katbo 

Mrigaiiras 

Migasii’a 

12. Paiissad 

Paye(k)that 

Parisbad 

Parish 

13. Pbusba 

P‘6(k)tM 

Pushya 

Phussa 

14. Prakatd 

Pyagade o 

Prakati 

Pakati 

15. Prassad 

Pya(t)that 

PiAsdda 

Pds^da 

16. Prittd® 

Pekt^ 

Pr^ta 

Pdta 

17. Ras^o® 

Yatbd 

i Riahi 

Isi 

18. Samuddar^^® 

Tham6(k)dayll 

Samudra 

Samudda 

19. SdoriputtaiA^^ 

Thdyip6(k)tay^ 

SSiiiputra 

Sdriputta 

20. Sabtav^ 

Tbadawi. 

Sattva 

Satta 

21. Sikr^ 8'® 

Thajd 8 

3akra 

Sakka 


Taw Seih Ko. 


KALLIL, A FAMOUS SHRINE IN SOUTHERN 
INDIA. 

Kallil, which means literally ‘a stone, ^ is the 
name of a famous pagoda situate in the Kannuth- 
nad Taiuka of North Travancore, about sixteen 

3 [It is by no means yet proved, however, that the 
Burmese had no learned communications with India 
direct in days gone by. — E d.] 

* This word being a synonym for Nirv^lna, one would 
naturally expect a derivative from PAli rather than from 

flanskrit. .... 

3 The preRx a of Sanskrit and P^li derivatives is 
generally elided in Burmese . cf. sankhyS for asankhhjya ; 
dhi'pati for adhijpati. 

6 The conjunct consonant r is sounded as r in the 
Arakanese dialect, but is always softened into y by the 
Burmese. The of Sanskrit and Pfdi is always pro- 
nounced s by the Burmese. 

7 The conjunct consonant I, as in salWpOj alVipa (pro- 
nounced sanUpa, anldpa), is always pronounced like 
anuaudrtt in Burmese. In ancient books the word 
lamhM (for halpa) is written ka'/hphd, 

8 The -vowel i is pronounced as d when followed by a 

9 It is a remarkable fact that the Talaings, through 
whom the Burmese are supposed to have derived their 


miles east by north of Tripontera, the residence 
of the Cochin royal family itself, and distant 
about six miles east of the British port of Cochin. 

Members of the small colony of Banians 
(Jain Taisyas) settled in Native Cochin frequent 

knowledge of Buddhism, have naturalized the PAli word 
isi, in its proper form, while the Burmese have adopted 
a Sanskrit derivative from riski. 

19 The pronunciation of dra is phonetically impossible 
to a Burman ; hence the insertion of an augmentative 
a between d and r. See a similar augment in the cases 
of tra and tva in the two next words. 

u The Sanskrit form of the name of the chief discipl 
of Gautama Buddha is worthy of notice. 

12 A fanciful etymology has been invented to derive 
Sakra from thi, to know, and kyd S , to hear : knowing 
and hearing of events that happen in the world of men 
being one of the attributes of the Recording Angel of 
Buddhism. [In Upper Burma I have known the word 
spelt {satliya) tke{t)chai though pronounced correctly 
thajdf and the folk etymology of it given as that^ to 
descend, and (hyci) clw, to fall, i,e,, he who descends and 
falls, because the Burmese Recording Angel descends 
to the earth during the great annual festival of the New 
Tear.— E d.] 
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this slirine, and beliere that be wbo proceeds 
thitber a sufficiently large number of times obtains 
salvation. The pagoda is on the top of a preci- 
pitous rook, a small portion of wbicb alone touches 
the earth, affording a beautiful and wonderful 
scene to anyone who goes up. A Pjsbaroti 
(bigb-caste Sddra temple- servant by profession), 
who lives close by, has the sole management of the 
pagoda, although be is looked down upon, because 
be has not a large family growing up roipid him. 
Siva and Bb8.gavati are both enshrined here. Of 
recent years a figure of BrabmI. is said to have 
sprung up of itself on the tpp of the rock. 

There is a superstition that if BhSigavatfs 
image is not the first to be seen on going up to 
worship, the pilgrim is sure to die within eight 
days thereafter, generally by a sijdden attack of 
fever. Several instances in point are cited by the 
villagers. Pilgrims, therefore, take the necessary 
precautions to avoid so sudden a termination 
their earthly existence. 

In Malabar the solar ([or Tamil) Hew Tear’s Day 
(recurring on 12th April) is called Yishu, and is 
observed as a day of rejoicing and festivity. Early 
on the morning of this day it is the duty of 
every devout Hindu to see tbp village deity the 
first of all things. For thjs pi^rpgse ruany lie 
down to sleep the previous night within the 
pagoda precincts, and people, who slepp in their 
own bouses in the neigljboiprhood, are escorted 
thither by those who have been the firsib to 
make their obeisance. The good or bad fortunes 
of the whole year appear to thenqi to turn on this 
matter. Many go to see the image with their 
eyes shut, and sometimes bound with a cloth, 
— a "common custom during vieits to parti- 
cular images. 

The evening p^jd to the goddess is offered at 
the Pisharoti’s house, and not at the pago^ on 
the top of the hill, which is npt approached 
by human beings iqL the afternoon, or after the “ 
midday service is over. The tradition is that 
the go'ddess was once coming from Muhamhi (a 
celebmted shrine in the Western Gh&ts in South 
Kanara) playing with two pieces of stope c»3id 
tossing them np and down >8 she was moTdng 
along, with ^ “ wofshj.pper in front of her. All 
of a sudden; as they came near this spot; the 
man, — according, it is said, to a vow the 'goddess 
had taken, — sat doTO. There are two rocks 
Unthe hjll, which appear to touch the ground 
beneath them without actually doing so, 
these are said to be the two stones used by th,e 

occasionally made to raise a 
wall the pagoda to prevent crows, &e., from 


coming into it j but the rock always gradually 
rises, so as to throw down the building. The 
old men of the village are always willing to 
certify to this. 

SUNKTOI WaRIAR, 


ANTIQUITIES OE MALABAR; PARAL. 

Mr. B. Sewell, Lists of Madras Antiquities 
(Yol. I., p. 25**)), says — 

Five miles south by west of TrichCir — on a 
rock, heve,is an inscription with some large foot- 
prints cut in bas-relief and other sculptures.” 

I beg to subjoin some notes on the place. 

The small pagoda here is known as PArola {lit 
on a rook, us it actually is). It is dedicated to 
Yishnu. It belonged to JVJayaya Mangalam 
Hamburi (author of the Naishada Champu?)^ 
on the extinction of whose family the rights 
in it devolved on Tarananellurir ffamburi. The 
pagoda was built about 1866 by the present TJaya 
B^ja of Cochin. 

On the northern side of the pagoda are five 
tirthams or sacred pools, aud ou© on the western 
side. These tirthams are numed aftei: the 
PliUdavas, who are said to have lived here for 
some time. 

Dharajaputra’s is circular iu shape, That of 
Bhjlmas^na is shaped like his gada (instrument). 
That of Arjuna is shaped like his bo\v. Those of 
Hakula aud S^had^va are smaller in size, and are 
the ou^y ones in which there is no water during 
hottest weather. The water in that of 
jPancMli (the consort pf the P&udav,as) js reddish, 
and said to be so because she bathed in it to 
purify herself after her courses. 

Pn the rook may be traced lines 43^awn for 
playing at dice, ^ere is a small shrine dedicated 
to Ganaputi. 

About half a mile to the south is the celebrated 
pagoda of Ayyappan or Sha^thavu, the village 
deity, nearly opposite which is the fifth milestone 
from Trich^. ' It is o^ed by a large number of 
Hamburi houses iu the district. 

The ofierings most pleasing to the deity are 
cakeS; hadaU plantams; rasayams, nei {ghi) and 
pal (n^ilk). 

^od noted for giving to dumb wor- 
shippers perfectiou in the art of letters, and 
there are traditions of several men having become 
f^ous after a continued worship here. The 
young Br&hmans of the u©ighbourhood make it 
a point, before starting in life, to worship here 
for terms varying from seven days to one year. 

H, SuNKTOi Wariar. ^ 
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THE AMGACHHI COPPER-PLATE GRANT OF YIGRAHAPALADEVA III. 

BY PEOFESSOB F. KIELHOEN, O.I.E.; GOTTINGEN. 

T he plate wHcli contains this inscription was found, in 1806, at AmgftohM in the Dinajpur 
District of the Bengal Province, by a peasant, digging earth for the repair of a road near 
his cottage and it was forwarded to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, in whose Library it is 
still deposited . An account of the inscription was given by H. T. Oolebrooke, in the Asiatic 
BesearclieSf Yol. IX. pp. 434-38, and republished in his Miscellaneous Essays, Yol. IL pp. 
27^-82. And a tentative reading of the text was first published by Dr. Hoernle, in the 
Centenary Review of the Asiatic 'Society of Bengal, Part ii. pp. 210-13, and reprinted, after 
revision, ante, Yol. XIY. pp. 166 68. For my own account of this inscription I have used an 
excellent ink-impression, made and supplied to me by Mr. Fleet. 

The plate is a single one, measuring about 12f'' broad by high, and surmounted by 
a highly wrought ornament of brass, fixed on the upper part, and advanced some distance on the 
plate so as to occasion a considerable break in the upper lines. It contains 49 lines of writing, 
33 of which are on the front, and 16 on the back of the plate.--- The writing has suffered much 
from corrosion, especially on the proper right side of the front and on the corresponding part 
of the back, where many ahsharas are more or less illegible, — The size of the letters 
is about — The characters may be described as Nagari, of about the 11th century A.D., but 
as a special feature of the alphabet employed it may be pointed out that r, preceding another 
consonant, is often written by a short line, sideways attached to the right side of the ahslmra of 
which it forms part, not by the ordinary superscript sign, — a peculiarity which the inscription 
shares with others written in Eastern India. — The language is Sanskrit. From about the middle 
of line 20 to the beginning of line 43 the inscription is in prose ; the rest, excepting the intro- 
ductory svasti, is in verse. — As regards orthography, the imperfect state of the plate 
prevents me from saying more than that h is throughout denoted by the sign for v. 

The inscription is one of the devout worshipper of Sugata, or Buddha, the Paramesvara 
Paramabhattdraka and Mahdrdjddhirdja, the illustrious YigrahapaiadSva, who meditated on 
the ieet oi the Malidrdjddhirdja, the illustrious Nayapftladdva (lines 23-24); and both in the 
arrangement of the matter and in its wording it follows closely the Bhagalpur grant of Nar4- 
yanap^ladSva, published ante, Yol. XY. pp. 305-7. After the words dm svast% it contains (in 
lines 1-20) fourteen verses on the genealogy of Yigrahapala, the text of which will be given in full 
below. In the prose portion which follows (lines 20-48) the king from his camp of victory 
pitched at a place which was not Mudgagiri, hut which is spoken of exactly as Mudgagiri is in 
the Bhagalpur plate, — informs the people and officials concerned that, in order to please the holy 
Buddha (bhagavanbani Vu(Jbu)ddha-bhaitdraham =;= uddUya, line 36), after bathing in the Ganges 
on the occasion of a lunar eclipse (line 40), he has granted to a Brahman some land in the 
K6tivarslia vishaya of the Pumdravardhana bhuhti (line 24) ; and he directs the people to 
make over to the donee whatever may be due to him under this grant. This prose part closes 
(in line 42) with the date, probably ‘the year 13 ^ on the 9th day of Chaiti'a.’ Lines 42-48 
contain a number of benedictive and imprecatory verses. Another verse (in lines 48-49) gave 
the name of the ddta, appointed by Yigrahapala for this grant. And the inscription (in line 49) 
closes with a verse according to which the plate was engraved by the artizan S aside va, a son of 
Mahidharadeva^, who, or whose ancestors, had come from the village of P6sall. 

What is of real and, indeed, of very great value in this inscription, — the latest copper- 
plate grant hitherto discovered of the so-called Pala dynasty of Bengal, — are the fourteen 
verses with which it opens. Of these, verses 1-5 are identical with the verses 1, 2, 4, 5 


1 See Asiatic Resea/rches, Vol. IX. p. 434. 

2 I am unable to make out with certainty from the ink-impression whether the year is 12 or 13. 

® This Mahidhara engraved the Biu^jpur plate of Hahipalad^va which will be mentioned below. 
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and 7, and the sixth verse is only a slightly altered version of verse 10, of the Bh&galpnr plate 
of IS'lLrAya^paia. ante, Yol. XV. p. 306. And the genealogy, furnished by these six verses, 
undoubtedly is as Dr. Hultzsch, %b» p. 304, has put it 

1. G-dp^tla. 


2. Dharmapftla. V^kpala. 


3. D^vapS-la. Jayapala. 

I 

4. Vigrahapd.la. 

! 

5. K^rayai^ap&la. 

The verses 7-11 it would have been impossible to make out fully from this Amgachhi plate 
alone. But fortunately the very same verses also occur in a copper-plate grant of MahipAla- 
d§va, which a few years ago was discovered at Dinajpur, and of which rubbings have been 
supplied to me by Dr. Hoemle.^ And although in the Dinajpur plate they are in general even 
less legible than in the Amgachhi plate, a continued study and comparison of both plates has 
enabled me to restore the text in a manner which I believe to be substantially correct. The 
Dinajpur plate also contains verse 14 of the Amgachhi plate, but placjps it immediately before 
the verse referring to MahipMadSva, between verses 10 and 11 of the Amgachhi plate. For the 
decipherment of verses 12 and 13 (lines 16-19) of the present grant I have had no help beyond 
the ink-impression. 

Xow, having (in verse 6) brought the genealogy down to Warftyaija, our inscription, 
according to my text, proceeds as follows : — 

(Line 11). * And his son was the protector of the middle world, the illustrious Bdjy^'PAla, 
whose fame is proclaimed by tanks as deep as the sea, and by temples the walls of which equal 
the noblest mountains. 

As the store of light proceeds from the eastern mountain, so sprang from that king of the 
east a son, born from BhiftgyadSvi, a daughter of the high-crowned Timga,® the moon of the 
Bftshtraktlta family, — the illustrious Q-dpaiad^va, who was long the sole lord of the earthy 
gaily clad by the four oceans, lustrous with many precious stones. 

Him, richly endowed with the qualities of a king, the Fortune of regal power — energy, 
good counsel, and majesty, — worshipped as her lord, dear and attached to him, though he 
served* the earth like a fellow-wife. 

From him sprang in the course of time, augmenting the innumerable blessings of his 
parent, VigrahapdladSva, who, dear to all, stainless and versed in every art, when he arose, 
alleviated like the moon^ the distress of the world. 

From him sprang the protector of the earth, the illustrious MahipAladdva. Having in the 
pride of his arm slain in battle all opponents, and having obtained his father’s kingdom which 
had been snatched away by people who had no claim to it, he put down his lotus-foot on the 
heads of princes. 


* My reading o£ fclie text of this msoriptioa \vill be published in the Journal Seng. As. 8oc. 

® The words hhdgyadivt and iimga of the original text need not, perhaps, necessarily be taken as proper names ; 
can be no donbt that the author, by the words iungasy^dttunga^mauUh, wishes to suggest the name of the 
of whom he is speating. 

^ Bin^pnr plate is here slightly different. 

^ to the long, would also be applicable to the moon. 
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Prom him, in consequence of his religions merits, was born the fortunate prince ISTayapdla. 
Renouncing the attachment to sin, putting down his foot on the heads of princes, eagerly ful- 
filling all desires, free from mental blindness, beloved by his subjects, and the one home of 
afiection, — he was like the sun which, when it rises from the eastern mountain, moves away 
from the night, touches with its rays the tops of mountains, opens up quickly all the quarters, 
drives away darkness, and is pleasant and red. 

Prom him is born the illustrious prince VigrahapAlad^va^ full of majesty, eagerly gazed 
at by the good, always anxious to worship Smara’s enemy, expert in battle even more than Hari, 
a god of death for the clan of his enemies, and a supporter of the four castes who pleases the 
world with the abundance of his bright fame.^ 

When the huge elephants of his army had drunk pure water in the water-abounding eastern 
land, and had roamed about at will in the sandal -forests at- the foot of the Malaya range* they 
like clouds settled down on the ridges of the snowy mountain, having cooled the trees with 
showers of drizzling rain.’ ® 

Our Amg^chhi plate, then, clearly furnishes the following line of the so-called PMa kings ; — 


1. Gdpdia I. 

2. His son Dharznapd*la. (According to the Mungir plate he mai'ried a Rashtrakuta 
prinoess.i® And according to the Bhagalpur plate he conquered Indraraja of Mah6daya or 
Kanauj, and gave the sovereignty of Kanauj to Chakrayudha. See ante^ Vol. XX. p. 188.) 

3. His nephew D^vapftla; (in his Mungir plate, which is dated in the year 33 of his 
reign, described as the son of Dharmapala.) 

4. His nephew Vigrahapflla I; (married, according to the Bhagalpur plate, Lajja, a 
Haihaya princess.) 

5. His son mrftyaiiapaia. (His Bhagalpur plate is dated in the year IV of his reign). 

6. His son Rdjyapdila; (married Bhagyad^vi, a daughter of the R^shtrakuta Tuhga 
perhaps to be identified witli-Jagattunga II, who ruled in the first quarter of the 10th century 
A. D.) 


7. His son G6p9la II, 


8. His son Vigrahapfila II. 


9. His son Mahipaia. (He issued the Dinajpur copper-plate grant; and the Sarnath 
inscription, published ante, Vol. XVI. p. 140, furnishes for him the date V. 1083 = A.-D. 1026). 

10. His son Kayapftla, (A Cambridge MS. is dated in the 14th year and a Gaya inscrip- 
tion in the 15th year of his reign. See Bendall’s Catalogue, p. 175, and Introduction; p. iii. 
and Sir A. Cunningham’s Arohoeol, Survey of India, VoU III. Plate xxxvii.) 

11. Hisson Vigrahapaia III; (issued this Amgachhi copper-plate grant which is dated 
in the 12th or 13th year of his reign). 

As indicated above, this statement of the relationship of the Pala kings does not, so far as 
-regards Devapala, agree with the account furnished by the Mungir copper-plate, which distinctly 
makes that king the son of DharmapAla, and his queen a Rashfcrakuta princess. This difference 
I am unable to reconcile. For the rest, I have only to add that all these kings ^undoubtedly 
were Buddhists; and that the figures given under 9, 10, and 11, prove this Amgachhi plate of 
Vigrahap&la III. to have been issued after A. D. 1053. 


» My translation very imperfectly expresses the meaning of this verse. It may be snfficient to say that the Hng is 
represented as the substratum of four colours {cMiurvamya), inasmuch as he was yellow (p^fa), red (rakta), green 
(harita), and black (Idla). 

9 mis., with the water emitted from their trunks. ^ ^ « 

19 Was she a daughter of Sri-Vallabha? z. e., Gdvinda III. (who ruled in the first quarter of the 9th century A.D.)? 

The lithograjfii has tri^Paravalaaya duUtv,h^ 
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TEXT, LINES 

1 Omi2 svasti \\ Maitrim^® ka[rnnya]-ratiia-pramudita-liridayah prSyasim sandadhaDah 

2 [sa]inyak=Bam-v 6(mfe6) [dlii-vi]dy^-sarid-amala- [ jala-kslla]lit.ajliaIla-pa- 

3 nkali I jitv^ yali kama-kari-prabliavam=abliibl]iavam sasvati[m] 

4 prapa Banti[ih] sa srlmAmleldkanatbd ^ayati Da[sa]va(ba)ld -anyass=clia 

6 [Grdpaiad^Jvali U Lakslimii^-janma-nik^tanam samakard v6dhti[iij] kshama^ kslima- 
bbaram paksba-clic]ihSda-bhayads=Tipastliitavatain«6k-usray6 b]aubbnt[a]m | 
[mary ] ^da-paripalan-aika-niratah sati (saii)ry [a] - 

6 [lay& ^SsmM=sabbud«dn]gdb-4Inb]l6dlli-vilasa-lxasi-mabimS. sri-Dharinapdld uripah t| 

Ramasy=6va griliita-satya.tapasa8=taBy=^nurfip6 gunaih Saumittrer=\idapadi 
tulya- 

7 [makima Vftkpaia-]iiAm=anu3ah 1 yah sriman=naya-vikram-aika-vasatir«bhr&txib 

sthitah sasan^ sdnya^ satrti-pat^kinibhir*akar6d»ek-atapattra disah rn’^1 
Tasinadi5=U- 


8 [pendra-charitaiT^jagatiJmapiLii&iiah pnfcro vafbaObhkva vijayi Jayapaia-namA | 

dharina-dvisha[ih] samayita yudhi D6vapai4 yah purvajei® bhuvana-rajya- 
stikhany«a7ai(iiai)shit \\ 'Srirna-^^ 

9 [ii«Vigra]hapaias=tat-suinir=Aj^tasatnir=iva jAtah | satni-vaiiita-prasridhana*vil6pi- 

vimal^si-iala-dharah It Dikpalaiiitis kshiti-paian^a dadhataih d^h[S] vibha- 

10 [ktan^gTijn^ni® srfmantaiii janayamva(mba)bhdva tanayaih NArfi-yaisLaiii sa 

prabhum | yah ksh&nipatibhih sir6mani-rnch=aslishfc-aThgh[r]i-pith-6pala[th] 
nyay.6pdttam=alamohakara charitaih 

1 1 [svai]r=:87a dharm4sanaih \ \ T6yasayair20=:3aladhi-iia Ala-gabh}ra-garbhair«=d [6] valayais* 

oha kulabhOva(dha)ra-t}ulya-kakshaih I 'vdkhyata-kirttir=abhavat=taBayas=oha 
tasya 4ri-Rajyapftla i- 

12 ti [madhya]ma-16ka-pt.lal3i U Tasmat2i«pArva-kshitidhraiienidhir;siva iiiahas4[ih] Eftsh- 

t;paktX1?-aiivay4iid6s=Tuag^^y«afctuhga-niaul6r=duhitari tanayd Bhagyaddwftrii 
prasdtah [l*] Brimd- 

13 [n=adptta]d4TaS=«liirataraHi=avtoSr=lkapatiiya iv=aik3 bhartt=4bMn=naika.ratna- 

dyTiti-kliaohita-ebatab-aiQdbu-Qhitr4iiisukfiydl) n Ta[?fa ]22 svaniina[nt] rdja- 
gunair=andnam=fisSTat3 pM. • 

14 [ruia]T=aiLurakM | atsiUia-inantra-prabha-^akti-lakBbaii^i prithyim 8apatn{m=iva Ma- 

yaiita[m] |) TasmM23=Ta(ba)bhdva savitnr=vasn-k6ti.vardhS kdlgna chandra 
iva VigrabapaiaddTa- 

15 1> I 7iiTa?].priy6na vimalSna kalSmay^na y3n=&ditfoia dalit6 bbavanasya tapab || 

HCb^)bu.darpM=anadhikjita-vilnptam rAjjam= 

16 [iiiluta]-ebarana-padm8 bhdbLritdra mdrdbni tasmM=abhavad=avaiiipaiab M-MaW- 

pflladeva;^ tl Tyaiaii?5=d6sbasanga[m] sirasi kyita-pada^ kshitibhritam vitan- 
van sarvv-asuh prasabha? 

17 [m=udaMdr8r^va ravife l\*] bata-dhvantal? siiigdLa.pTakritir=aiinrag-ai(?)ka-Tasati8= 

^ .f y** pn^yair^ajani ISTayapflld Bmpatife « PJtah*® sajjana- 

Ie(lo)chanaih Smara-rip6b p6j4- ' ^ 


” From an. impression supplied by Mr. Fleet. 

Expressed by a symbol. Tbis symbol for &rii is apparently preceded bv thp nhshavfi i 

npper proper left comer of tbe plate. In the Bblgalpnr plate of N&rayanapfila the A 

upper right and left comers of the plate, above the first line. And in the bm^jpur plate of Mahip^a 

beginninganaendofthefirstline. X om unable to explain tbe meaning of 

^ Metre* le n * * n a i ^etre, ^firdfilavikrtdita j and of the next verse. 

' n viz* ^ : Originally ipUrvasn, bnt altered to ipUrvajK w Metre ArvA 

^ ^tovikri^te. 10 Read The Bhfigalpur plate has vibhamil sti^K 

Metre, Sragdhatft. m Metre, ladraTajrfi. e9 Metre, Vasaatattlaka, 


jiiiQravajra, 

Metre, Bikhaript 26 Metre, Sragdhara. 
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18 [nuraktah sad^]l27 samgram^ [chatur 6 ] 4 dhika[S=clia] Haritah kaia[h*] kiiia 

vidvish^ih | ckatnrvvaTnya-samasrayah sitayasa(sa)[h-pxiS3ai]r=j3agad=raiiiayan I®? 
srimad-Vigrahapftlad^va-nripati- 

19 [r= 3 *a 3 B^ tat& dhiima-bhrit?] li pracH prachtira-payasi svaolichliain=ap 3 ya 

evairam bhrAntva tad=ana Malay-dpatyaka-chandanfehu i kritva san- 
drais=tarusbTi 3 ’adatAm sikarairea- 

20 [bhra-tulyali PraleJy-adrSb kafcakam“ablia 3 ‘ari!=yasya sliiA-gaj^ndrah li 

THE INSCRIPTIONS OP PIYADASL 

BY E. SENAET, MEMBEE BE L’JNSTITUT BE FEANCE. 

Tramlated by 0. A. Gnerson, B,G,S*, and revised by the Author, 

(Oontmued from page 92 .) 


2- — I3YPLEXION. 

(a), — Gender. 

I do not mention kere the use of the nomi- 
native in i for the neuter, although, strictly 
speaking, it should, I consider, be dealt with 
under this head (of. at Kh., VI, 9, katamyam 
lohahiti, <&c.). 

KhIlsi. — c7iat(u)l{ {nom. masc), XIEI, 5; 
hathini (nom. plur.), IV, 10 ; yutdni (acc.plur, 
maso.), m, 8. Also note the use of iya^hioic 
the nom. sing. neut. (IV, 12, al.). 

Dhatjli, — yutdrd. III, 1 1 ; hathini, IV, 13 ; 
iyam in the neuter, passim ; isa , , . hedisa^h, 
IX, 8 ; dhaiim.achalanaih wiaifi, IV, 16. To the 
masculine ime jdtd, Dh., det. I. 12, corre- 
sponds, at Jaugada, the neuter Dh., 

det. I, 16, mahdapdy^ is in agreement with the 
feminine asampatiyati, 

Dehli. — anusathini, VII-VIII, 20, 1 ; puli- 
sdni, IV, 6 ; isa (III, 19, 21, al.) and iya<ih (III, 
17, 18, al.), in the neuter ; nigolidni, VII-VIII, 2. 

-- paliydydni, 6; S (nom. sing, 

neuter), 2, 

SahasarIm. — iyaih for the neuter, 4, 6, and 
the masculine, 6. 

ROpnIth. — Kdla employed in the feminine : 
imdya Jcdldya, locative, 2 ; iyam in the masculine, 
3, 4. 

(b). — Declension of Consonantal Bases. 

Here again we only find fragmentary re- 
mains. 

Bases in AN. — Kh. : Idjd, passim; Idjine; 
Idjind ; nom. plur, Idjdni, XIHj 6, al. ; ldjdn6 


(?), II, 5. — Dh. : Idjdy Idjini, Idjind, passim ; 
nom. plur. Idjdni, II, 6 ; VIII, 3 ; atdnaih, 
det. II, 7 ; at and, det. I, 25 ; hamnani. III, 10 
(by the side of the nom. haihmd, and of the gen. 
kammasa), — D. ; Idjd, passim ; nom, plur. 
Idjdnd, VII-VIII, 12, 16, by the side of Idjihi, 
VII-VIII, 3, with transition into the ^-declen- 
sion ; atand, VI, 8. 

Bases in ANT. — Kh. : the noms, sing, saifitd, 

VIII, 22; kuMitd, XU, 33, have passed over 
into the vocalic declension ; of the consonantal 
declension there only remains the nom. plur. 
tithaihtd, IV, 12. — Dh. : malmhU (nom. sing.) 
has passed over into the declension in a, — D. 2 
the nom. plur. samtam (^td), IV, 13, is surely 
to be referred to the vocalic declension, which, 
is doubtful for anupattpajamtam, VII-VIII, 
10. — Bh. ; bhagavatd, 3, 6. 

Bases in — At Kh., except in the 

nominative plural natdle, TV, 3 1 ; V, 13, all have 
passed over into the declension in i : blidtind, 

IX, 25; hhdtinam, V, 16; pitind, IX, 26; 
pUisu, III, 8 ; IV, 11. — Dh. ; nom. sing, pita, 
det. II. 7] the nom. plur. ndti, V, 21, must be 
referred to the declension in i, like all the 
other forms : hhdtind, IX, 9; bhdtinam, \\ 25; 
pitind, IX, 9 ; pxtisu. III, 10, al. But, along 
with the base radti, IV, 16, we find the base 
pitu, IV, 15. — At D., the one example which we 
possess, pitisu, VII-VIII, 8, shews the change 
into the ^declension. The nom, apahafd, VI, 
3, is at least very doubtful. 

Bases in AS. — Kh. i yasd (acc, sing.), X, 
27, 28. On the other hand, VIII, 23, we have 
bJiuyd. — Dh. : yasd,^ X, 13, and hhiye, VII- 
VIII, 9. 


*7. These signs of punctuation are Superfluous. 


*9 Metre, MandAkrAntA. 
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Bases in IN, — At Eh., we have both the 
consonantal iorm piyadasini, piyadadndi and the 
vocalic form piyadasisd, I, 2, -S, &c. — At Dh., 
along with the nom. piyadasi (never we 

only find the consonantal declension 

piyadasind , — At D., we have only the nom. 
piyadasi, written always with the short final 
vowel, while A has usually piyadasi, — Bh. : 
piyadasi, 1. 

(c). — Declension of vocalic bases. 

Bases in A. — Masculines. — Nom. sing, 
everywhere S, Kh. has two noms. in o ; hSla- 
laputo and sdtiyaput6, 11, 4. — Dat. sing, in 
dye, everywhere except at R., which Las only 
the two datives dtdya atJidya, and once at M. 
in athdya, corresponding to D., II, 15. — Loc. 

in CLsi, AmnilMgd (Kh., VIII, 23; Dh., 
Vm, 5) and pajopaddyi (Kh., IX, 24 ; Dh., 
IXj 6) appear to be loos, in ^ ; at Jaug , det, II, 
16, hhandJuTianasioi Dh. is represented by Tehani 
saifi'^ani, which can hardly be taken as any- 
thing but a double locative, samtaih being 
equivalent to saihtd (?) ; Kh. appears to read 
vijayaihsi, XII, 11. — Abh sing, in d in maha- 
laid, R., II, 5, 3.— The aoo. plur. would be in d 
in laJiukd dosd, Kh., I, 2, if cbmparison with 
G. and J. did not lead us to consider that this 
spelling represents the singular hahukam 
posam. In Dh, det. I, 18 ; Dr, Biihler appears 
to take the (which is his reading for my tisena) 
as an acc. plur. 

Neuters. — Nominatives singular every- 
where in 6, Kh., however, has the following 
nominatives in amt aih, IV, 12 ; XII, 31 ; anu- 
sdsanam, IV, 12 ; bddham, VII, 22 ; XII, 32 ; 

XIII, 36 ; ddnaih, III, 8 ; galumatatalam, XHI, 
36 ; Jcataviyam (IdJcahitS), VI, 19 ; Ukhita^h, 
IV, 13 ; madavom, (?), XIII, 2 ; nitymh, (?), 

XIV, 19 ; palaih, V, 14 ; yaih, Vm, 23, — Dh.: 

hdd'ha\i\, VII, 2 ; duvdld (=*®Zam?), det, IL 
2 ; (Jaug., I, 2, duvdlaih ; 11, 2, duvdU) ; 
vutaiii, IX, 10 ; Mdisani, IX, 10 ; det. I, 29. — 
In det. 1, 14, I doubt very much the nom. 
sampaiipdda of Dr. Biihler. — D. : 

hddham. III, 21 ; VII- VIII, 1. — S. : Bddhaui, 
1. — Acc. sing, in ani everywhere. But at 
Kh. : $atabhdgi,’sahasahhdgi, XIII ; 39 ; ddnS, 
XII, 31 ; viyasand, XII, 38 ; niohi, VIII, 22. 

and acc. plur. in dni. But at Kh. : 
dmmd, IV* 9 ; kdidpUd, Updpitd, 11, 6 ; savd, 
XU, 81 ; at'Dh. : MUpt^ 11, 7, 


Peminiues. — Dative sing, in dyS ; D. ; 
vihiihsdyi, V, 10 ; Vll-Vlll, 9, Ac. — Instr. 
sing., Kh. : madhuliydyi, XIV, 20 ; pvjdye, 
XII, 31; vividhaya, XII, 31 (read vividhdyi) ; 
Dh. : dav{a)yi, det. I, 9 ; isdya, det. I, 10 ; 
tulandya, det. I, 1 1 (Jaug. in dye) ; D. : agdyd, 
I, 3 (RM ^ya ) ; agdya, I, 4 (M °yam ) ; anulu, 
pdyd, VII-VIII, 13, 16, 18 ; avihhhsdyi, VII- 
VIII, 9 ; Mmatdyd, I, 3 (ARM °ya ) ; paltkMyd- 
I, 4 (ARM °ya) ; pujdyd, VI, 8 (RM ^ya ) ; 
vividhaya, VI, 8 ; vividhdyd, VII-VIII, 3 ; 
sususdyd, I, 4 (RM ®yo). — Abl. sing., D. : 
vihimmyi, II, 13. — Loc. sing., Kh. : samti^ 
landyi, pujdyi, VI, 19 ; Dh. : samtilandya, VI, 
31 (Jaug. has samtilamyd, which should pro- 
bably be read : °ndyd); palisdya, VI, 30. D. : 
amtalihdyi, V, 20 ; athamipakhdyi, V, 15, 
18; chdvudasdyi, V, 15, &o. ; tisdyaih, V, 11 
(UsdyS, V, 15, 18). — Nom. plur., Dh. : pajd, 
V, 17 ijando, IX, 24 ; Bh. : gdthd, 5 ; updsikd, 
8 . 

Bases in L — Neuters. — Nom. plur., Dh. ; 
hathini, IV, 3. D. : dsinavagdmini. III, 20 ; 
anusatMni, VII-VIII, 20, 1. 

Feminines. — Nom. sing., Kh, : in t ; D h . ; 
in i, except aMni, IV, 18 ; dladhi, det. I, 15, 
16 ; anusathi, I, 4, 14 ; VIII, 5 ; apdviyati. III, 
11 ; asampatipati, IV, 12 ; det. I, 5 ; lipi, I, 1, 
4 ; det. I, 19 ; det. II, 9, 10 (Jaug. ^pi) ; dhiti, 
det. II, 6; D. : in except dladhi, VII-VIII, 
10; Uhl, VII-VIII, 10, 11 ; lipi, 1, 2; II, 15 ; 
IV, 2 ; dhdti, IV, 11 ; patipaH, VH-VIII, 7 ; 
vadhi, VII-VIII, 8, 9 ; vidhi, 1, 9. — Dative 
sing., Kh. ; vadhiyd, V, 15. D., in iyi : 
anupatipatiyi, VII-VIII, 7, Ac. — Instr. sing., 
Kh, ; in iyd ; but anusathiyS, IV, 10. Dh. in 
iyd\ but andvdtiya, det. 1,11 (Jaug, °tiyS), 
D., iyd, as anusathiyd, I, 5 (RM ^^ya), Ac. — 
Abl. sing., Kh. : taMapamniyd, XIII, 6. Dh. : 
niphatiyd, IX, 10, — Loc, sing., Dh, : put ha- 
viyam, V, 26 ; tSsaliyam, det, I, 1 ; II, 1, D, : 
chdtwhmdsiyi, V, 15; pmrmamdsiyam, V, 11. — 
Nom. plur., Bh. : hhikhuniyi, 7. — Gen. plur., 
Kh. ; ndtinani, IV, 9, 10 ; bhagininam, V, 10, 
Dh., hhaginmaih, V, 25 ; ndtinam (?), V, 26. D. : 
devimnij VII-VIII, 6. — Loc. plur., Dh. : ndtisu, 
IV, 11, al. D. : ndtisu^ VI, 5 ; chdtummdsisu, V, 
11, 16. 

Bases m XT. — Masculines. — Nom. sing., 
D. : sddhu, II, 12 (ARM ^dhu), — Gen. plur., 
Kh. : guluna^, IX, 25. Dh, : guldnam, IX, 9, 
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— Loo. plur., D. t gulusuf VII-VIII, 8 ; haJiHsUi 
IV, 3. — Nom. plur., D. : hahuni, VII-VlII, 1. 

Neuters, — Nom. aco. sing., Kli. : bahu, 
IX» 24, al. ; sddhuy III, 8, al. Dh. : sddhu^ III, 
11, al* — Nom. plur., Kh, : bakunit IV, 9, al. 
Dh.. : bahunu IV, 12 ; halmnii I, 3. D. : haMniy 
II, 14 (R — Abl, plur., Kh. : hahuht, IV, 

10, Dh, : bahuhiy IV, 14. — Loo. plur., Dh. ; 
bahusuy det. I, 4. D. ; hahusuy IV, 3. 

Feminines. — Nom, sing., Kh. : sddhuy IH, 
7, 8 ; IV, 12. Dh. ID, 10, 11 ; IV, 18. - Loo. 
sing., D,: ^wtidvasunSy V, 16. . 

(d). — Declension of Pronouns, 
Demonstratives, &c. 

anya^ — Kh. ; amne, nom. sing, neuter, IV, 

11, al. ; mfmamanasdy gen. sing., KH, 33 ; 
aihndyiy dative sing., IX, 24, al. ; mhniy loo. 
sing., Vni, 23 ; aihnSy nom. plur. masc., II, 5» 
al. ; aihndniy nom. plur. neuter, passim. — Dh.: 
aihniy nom. masc. sing., det. I, 9 ; amnS, nom. 
sing, neuter, IX, 9 ; ahnSt loo, sing., VIII, 5 ; 
aihnS, nom. plur. masc., V, 23 ; afhnSsUy loo, 
plur., V, 26. — D. 0 hniy nom. plur. masc., 
VII- Vin, 6, al. ; aihndni, neuter, V, 14, al. ; 
mhndnaihy gen, plur., VII-VIII, 6. 

ima. — Kh. : iyaih, nom. masc., Y, 16 ; iyaifiy 
nom. fern., passim ; iyanh^ nom. neuter, IV, 12 ; 

III, 7 ; VI, 21 ; IX, 25, 26 ; XH, 31, 36 ; XIH. 
36 ; imam, nom. neuter (?), IX, 26 ; tmoj/i, acc, 
sing., IV, 11, 12 ; imasd, gen. sing., IV, 13 ; 
imisd, gen. masc., IV, 12 ; imdye, dative ; imS, 
nom. plur, masc., XIII, 38; fern, (jpajd), V, 17, 

— Dh. : iya^h, nom, masc., V, 26;det. I, 7, 
8 (?) ; iya^hy nom. fern., passim ; iymh, nom. 
neuter. III, 6 ; IV, 8 ; VI, 32, 34 ; ima^h, acc., 

IV, 16; V, 17; imasa, gen. masc., IV, 18 ; 
irndye, dative masc., V, 26; fern.. Ill, 16 > 
tmenc, instr., IX, 12 ; imS, nom, plur. masc., V, 
26 ; imehi, instr. plor., det. I, 10. — D. : iyath, 
nom, masc. II, 11 (?) ; nom. fern., I, 15, al.; 
neuter, DI, 17, 18, 21, 22; VI, 8, 9, 10; VII- 
VIII, 7 ; imani, aco., VII-VIII, 3 ; imdm, nom. 
plur. neuter, VII-VIII, 9, al. — S. : iyath, nom. 
sing. masc. (athi)y 5 ; neuter (savamy phali')^ 
3, 4, 6. — R. ; iyaihy nom. sing. masc. (athi, 
pahamS), 3, 4 ; imdya, loo. fern, sing., 2. 

Shatya, — Kh. : iJeatiyd, nom. plur. masc., I, 
2. — Dh. : ikaohd (?), norm plur. masc., I, 2. 

eta. — .Kh* : Ssa, nom. masc. sing., -XIII, 38 ; 


isSy VI, 19, al. ; isiy nom. sing, neuter, IV,' 12 ; 
IX, 25 ; XIII, 38; itasa, gen. ; itdyiy dat., pas^ 
sim ; itdnaihy gen. plur., XHl, 38, — Dh. : dsa, 
nom. sing. masc. (?), IV, 15; VlH, 5, al.; 
neuter, IX, 8, 9 ; det. I, 3 ; det. II, 2 ; dtoy 
acc. sing, neuter, IX, 7 ; eta^hy acc. sing. masc. 
and neuter, det. I, 15, 16, 22, 25 ; dtasay Stasi. 
itdyiy passim ; itiy nom. plur. masc., det. I, IL 
— D. : esa^ nom. sing, masc., VII-VIII, 3, 7, 
9 ; fern. I, 5, 9 (ARM ^sd) ; neuter, III, 19, 21 ; 
VII-VIII, 4, 11, 14, 20; isd, nom. sing, neuter, 

IV, 14 (RM ^sa) ; etam, aco. sing, neuter, 
passim; itdy^, itina ; etdni ; itSsu, — S. : 
StdySf 4 ; Stena, 2. — R.: Ssa (jphaU), 2 ; itdyay 
dative masc., 3 ; itind, instr. masc., 5. 

kob. — Kh, : Mchiy nom. sing, masc., XII, 
32 ; ktohhiy nom. sing, neuter, passim. — Dh. : 
McJbhay nom. sing, masc., det. I, 7 ( Jaug., hdcM, 
*. e. Mohi ) ; kichhiy nom. neuter, VI, 30, al. — 
D. : kina (°«a), instr. sing., VII-VIII, 17, 18. 

ta, — Kh. : sa, nom. masc. sing., XU, 33 ; 
XIII, 3 ; siy ibid., passim ; sd, nom. fern, sing., 
XIII, 11, 12; tdy ibid., VIII, 4; siy nom. sing, 
neuter, IX, 26, employed as tad, used as a 
conjunction passim (to si of Dh., det. I, 14, 
corresponds taih at Jaug.); ta, nom* sing, 
neuter, X, 28 ; taifi, id., IX, 25 ; td, id„ used as 
conjunction, V, 13 ; tani^ acc. ; tdyi, YI, 19 ; 
tina; ti, nom. plur. masc.; tdnaih, gen. plur., 
XIII, 38 ; tisa(ih), ibid., XIII, 4, 37 ; tiki, — 
Dh. : siy nom. sing, masc., V, 21 ; det. I, 13, 
al. ; neuter, IX, 8, 10 (conjunction) ; IX, 9 ; 
tarn (conjunction), V, 20; td, nom. sing, fern., 
Vm, 4 ; taihy acc. sing, neuter, det. I, 2, al. ; 
tasa, tina, tasi; ti, nom. plur, masc. ; si, id., 

V, 24, 25; tdni, neuter ; tisa (yoa^dtisaih)), gen. 
plur., det, II, 8, 10 ; tina^fi (read tdnaih), id , 
vm, 3. — D. : s^, nom. sing, masc*, VII-VIII, 

9, al. ; neuter (conjunction) VI, 13 ; VII-YIII, 

10, 17 ; td, nom. sing neuter (conjunction), 
YII-YIII, 3 ; ta%h, acc., VI, 3, al.; tina, VII- 
VIII, 7 ; tiy nom. plur. masc., YII-VIII, 1, al. ; 
siy id., VII-VIII, 4, 6 ; tdna\h, gen. plur., IV, 
17 ; tisam, id., IV, 3 (RM ^sdni ) ; tisu, VII- 
VIII, 5. — Bh. : sa, nom. sing, masc., 3. — 
S. : siy nom. sing, neuter (conjunction), 4. — R. : 
tiy nom. plur. masc., 2. 

ya, — Kh. ; i, nom. sing, masc., V, 16, al. 
iyi, V, 14) ; neuter, X, 28 ; XIII, 36 ; yi, nom. 
sing, neuter, VI, 18 ; XIII, 35 ; a, XII, 31 ; am, 
IV, 12 ; X, 28 ; yam, VI, 18, 20 ; XII, 35 ; asdy 
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gen, sing, maso*, VII, 21 ; yHa^ XIII, 38 ; yi, 
nom. plnr. masc., IX, 26 ; yd^ id., XII, 34; 
yhaih, gen, plur., XIII, 38 ; yisu, loo , XIII, 
37. — Dh. : i, nom. sing, masc., V, 2, al. ; 

V, 21 ; det. I, 8 ; a, fern., det. II, 6 ; neuter, 
det. II, 5, aL ; a?/i, VI, 30, 32, al. ; yd (neut.), 

IV, 17; ascL^ gen. masc., VII, 2 ; instr., 
det. n, 9, al, ; yi^ nom. plur. masc., V, 20 ; e, 

V, 23, al. ; am, neuter, II, 7. — D. : nom. 
plur. masc., VI, 8 ; j/e, II, 16, al. ; yd, fern., I, 
9,- al. ; yi, neuter, VII- VIII, 9 ; yd (neuter), 
VII- VIII, 7 ; ydna, instr., IV, 12, al. *, ina, 
VII- VIII, 11 ; 2 /^, nom. plur. masc., VII-VIII. 
11 ; yd%i^ neuter, VII-VIII, 7, al. — Bh. : 
nom. sing, masc., 5 ; neuter, 2. — S. : mh, sing, 
neuter, 1, 2. — B. : ya, sing, neuter, 2 ; aaii, 3, 

sarvai — KIl. : savi, nom, sing, neuter, XIV, 
18 ; savam, acc. masc. and neuter, passim ; 
savd, nom. plur. masc., VII, 21; savisu, loc., 
V, 16. — Dll, : savS, nom. sing. masc. det. 1, 4 ; 
neuter, XIV, 17 ; savaiji, acc. ; savasa, savina, 
passim ; save, nom. plur. masc., VII, 1 ; savesu. 
— D. : savasi, loc. sing., VII-VIII, 6 ; savisu, 
loo. plur., VII- VIH 5. — Bh, ; savS, nom. 
sing, neuter, 3, 

Personal Pronouns, 

1st person. — Kh. : Jialcmh, nom., VI, 18, 
20 ; vi%a7na, gen,, passim ; mS, gen., passim ; 
mamayd, instr., V, 13, 14 ; VI, 7, 19 ; m|, 
instr., III. 7; mi, the same, XIV, 19. — Dh. ; 
fiaJcaih, nom., VI , 29, 32, al* ; mama, gen., 
passim; mS, the same, V, ]0, al. ; mamayd, 
instr., VI, 28 ; mamdyS, the same, det. II, 4 
(Jaug. : mamiydyS) ; maye, nom. plur., det. II, 
8 ; majham, the same, det. I, 10 ; apM, acc. 
det. II, 7 (Jaug. : apUni) j nd, II, 5 ; aphdkaih, 
gen. det. IL 6, 7 (Jaug. : nd)\ apMsu, lop., 
det. n, 4. — D. ; haha^h, III, 21 ; mam, acc., 
IV, 8, mama, gen., Vll-Vni, 6, al. ; mS, 
I, 7, al, ; mamayd, instr., VII-VIII, 3; 
mamiyd, VII- VIH, 7. — Bh. : haleam, 4 ; hamd, 
gen., 2 ; hamiydyi, instr , 3. 

2nd person. — Dh. : tupJiS, nom. ape. plur., 
det. I, 4, al.; Jaug., det. II, 8 (twice) H, reads 
not tupM, hut t^^phini ; tuphdkaQh), gen, det. 1. 
13; tupTiShi, instr,, det. I, 3, 10; tup}iesv>. 
Ipc., det. H, 2. — Bh. ; vi, instr. plur., 2. — R. ; 
i¥p€tka (read tuphdkaiii), gpn. plnr., 5, 

{ 0 )^ 1 Ddolsnsion of Numerals, 

horn. 3E»apo„ I, 4; II, 5; 


tini, nom. nenter, I, 3, 4 ; chatali (read 
nom. masc., XIII, 5 ; pamchasu, loc., Ill, 7, 

Dhauli. — det. I, 18; det. II, 10; 

timni, nom. nenter, det. I, 4, 24; pamchasu, 
det. 1, 21. . 

Dehli. — duvehi, instr., VII-VIII. 8 ; tisu, 
loc. fern., V, 11, 16 ; Mmi, nom, neuter, IV 
16 ; V, 12. 

SahasabIm. — duvd, nom. 6. 

8, -- CONJUGATION. 

(a). — Verbal Bases. 

I only note modifications, which, as com- 
pared ‘with Sanskrit, are not of a purely 
phonetical and mechanical character. 

KhIlsi. — Simple bases : JcalSti V, 13, al.; 
apahaldti, upalmUti, XIII, 32; chhavati, XII, 
32 ; daJehati, I, 2, al, ; pdpundti, XIII, 38 ; 
upahamti, XII, 33, is the only example of the 
preservation of the consonantal conjugation* 
vijinamanS, XIII, 36; vijinitu, ibid.; pajdhl 
taviyi, I, 1 ; pundti, X, 32, seems to me to be 
yery doubtful, Oausals : vadhiyati, XII, 32 ; 
vadhiyisati, IV, U, ioT^dha^; ayi, contracted to 
i mUkhdpSsdmi, XIV, 19 ; thp formative ay a is 
retained in the participle, in dnapayitd, VI, 19 ; 
weakening of the vowel of the base : lihUpitd, 
XIV, 19. — Passives; dlahhiyami, dlahhiyu 
saihti, dlabUyisu, 1, 3, 4. 

DHAtiiii, — Simple bases : anusdsdmi, det. II, 
6} eJiilhitv, (*tish}hitvd), IH, 7; daUati, det, I, 
2, al, and dSkhati, det, I, 7, al, ; hiUfi, V, 20, 
al. ; kaUmi, YI, 29 ; kalafi, det. 1, 23 ; kalafhti, 
det. I, 26 ; pdpundtha, det. I, 6, al. ; pajd- 
{httaviyi'], 1, 1. — Oansals : vSditu (== vSdayitv), 
det. I^, 6, — Passives : dlctbhiyisoiiiH) J, 4, 

Delhi, — Simple bases : amtgahinSm, IV, 6 1 
anurndmi. VII-VIII, 21; upadaASvii, VI, 5j 
Mahdmi, VI, 6 ; participle retainiiig the for, 
ma,tive : sukhayiig, Vll-Vm, 3.— Oausals : Sior 
oyiinjMpStaviyi, V, 10 (RM °payi^) ; weakening 
of the base vowel in dnapUdni, VIII, 1 ; nijhapa, 
yah, IV, 7; lUhdpitd, passim; Ukhdpdpitd, VII- 
Vm, 10 ; mandH, for mdnayati, det. I, 7, is to 
me ver 7 doubtful. — Passives : khddiyafi, V, 7, 

Bh^ea. — Oansals : likbdpaydmi, 8. 

SahasabIm. — Oausals : likhdpayatha, 8, 7. 

RtPNlTH. — Simple bases : pdpbtavi, 2, -a: 
Oansals : UkhdpitaviyS, 4. 

Bais;t, — Pbusb} : dl(^d)dMtayg, 6, 
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(b). — Terminations, 

Present — The only trace of the medial 
termination occurs in Dh., X, 13, if the reading 
mcudmati is really certain ; even in the passive 
we have dldbhiymhti, &c,, Kh., I, 3. — I note at 
S. and R , the form suini of the 1st person of as, 
— It is a question if at Dh., det. I, 23, 26, the 
forms halaii^ kalaihti (cf. haldmii VI, 29) do not 
represent the subjunctive- 

Imj^eratwe. — No medial terminations. The 
second person plural ends in ta in dekhato^ 
Dh«, det. 1, 7 (Jaug. dSkhathd)^ 14 ; in tha in 
ehaghatha, Dh , det. I, 19 ; det. II, 11 ; in 
paliyovaddthat D., VII- VIII, Ij likhdjoayatha, 
S., 7, 8. 

Potential. — 1st pers. sing, in ihaih, at Kh,, 
Dh., D., iyaih, at Bh. (disdyam, 3). — 3rd pers. 
sing., Kh. : patipajeyd, XIV, 20; siyd^ passim, 
perhaps siydti (?), X, 28. Dh. : patipajSya, 
XIV, 19 ; ugachh(6), det. I, 13 (Jang. uthiQii), 
uthdyi according to Dr. Buhler) ; huvSya,K, 15 ; 
siyd, passim. D.: anupatipaj6yd,YIL-VIIL,17, 
vadhiyd, VII-VIII, 3, 16, 18; pdpSvd, VIE, 
3 ; siyd, VII-VIII, 11 ; siya, IV, 15. R. ; siyd, 
3, — 1st pers. plur, in ema, Eli., Dh. — 3rd 
pers* plur., Xh. : haviyu, XII, 34; sususeyu, 
XII, 33 ; vasSvu, VII, 21. Jaugada, except in 
nikhamdvu. III, 11, and perhaps va(s)6{v)u VII, 
1, which is mutilated, forms on the contrary 
everywhere the 3rd pers. plur. in iyu : yujiyu^ 
(tt), det. I, 3 ; det. II, 4, 14 ; hSyu(ti), det. I, 
6 ; det. II, 6 ; pdpuneyu, det. II, 5, 9 j asvasiyn, 
det. II, 6 ; laMyv, det. II, 6. Dh. ; in ivu ; 
dlddha yivd(tt), det. II, 6 ; vasSvu, VII, 1, 
&c. ; III, 10, nikhamdvu. D. : in Svu ; anuga- 
hinevu, IV, 6, &o., Bh, ; upadhdlaydyu, 7; 
suniyu, 7, 

Past — The perfect remains unchanged in 
aha (Kh. always dhd, except III, 6 ; Dh. always 
dhd; D. 3 times aha; Bh. dhd). The imper- 
fect has survived in the 3rd pers. plur. huvaih, 
Dh., VIII, 3. — Aorist, 3rd pers. sing., nikha- 
mithd, Kh., VIII, 22; nihhami; Dh., VIII, 4; 
huthd, D., VII-VIII, 15, 20 ; vadhithd, VD- 
VIII, 14, 17. 3rd pers. plur. in isu (Kh., Dh., 
D.), except huLihsu, Kh. VIII, 22 ; husu, D., 
VII-VIII, 12. 

Future. — No 1st pers. in aA Porms, such 
as kachhdmi, have been previously quoted. It 
is the same with futures in which the formative 


sy is changed to hz Shatha, Dh. det. 1, 17; det, 
II, 9 (Jaug, Ssatha) ; ddhan'iti, D., IV, 18 ; hS- 
haihti, VII-VID, 4, 5, 6* It only remains 
to mention the forms hosdmi, det. II. 8; 
hosati, det. I, 22, at Dh. ; hosaihti (by the side 
of h6haM), at D., VII-VIII, 2; Usati at 
Bh., 4. 

Ahsolutive. — Kh. in tu : dasayitu, IV, 10, &o. ; 
in ya in saihkhayi, XIV, 21 ; — Dh. in tu : anu^ 
sdsitu, det. II, 6, 8; chithitu, IV, 17; Icatu, det. 
II, 7, &c. ; D. in tu *. nisijitu, IV, 10 ; sutu, 
VH-VIII, 21 ; in yain apahatd = apahritya(?), 
Vt 3 ; — Bh. : in ya in adhigichya = adhikn- 
tya, 6. 

Injinitioe. — Dh.: dlddhayitavi, IX, 12 ; saw- 
patipddayitavi, det. 1, 19; det. II, 11, — D.: 
dlddhayitavi, IV, 10; palihafavi, IV, 11; pati^ 
cKalitatsi, IV, 8 ; samddapayitavd, I, 8. 

Participles. — Participle present. — Kh. 
The medial form in adamdnasd, VI, 17 and 
vijinamani, XHC, 36 ; kalaihti, XII, 33. — Dh, 
The medial form in sompatipajaminS, det, I,* 
16 ; vipatipddayamtnShf, det. I, 15 (at J. : vipa~ 
tipdtayathtath), al., in which ^mf in the place 
of is curious ; but cf . pkyamtnd, D., V, 8, 
— D. has the medial form in anuvihkamdni, 
Vll-Vin, 2, in the passive of the causal 'pdya- 
wmd, V, 8. — Bh, Participle present passive 
of the causal : abhivadSmanani. — S, The 
medial form in palakammiina, 3. — R : paka- 
mamdnind. These two last forms appear to be 
incorrect* 

Participle past passive. — I note the forms 
dnapayiti, Kh. VI, 19; Dh., Ill, 9; nijhapayifd, 
D., IV, 18; sukhayitS, VII-VIII, 3. Ambsathi, 
Dh., VI, 31, J., VI, 4, seems, as remarked by 
Dr. Buhler, to be a wrong formation for aim- 
sithi. 

Participle future passive. — Kh. in taoiya ; 
in iya in supaddlaye (?), V, 14. — Dh. iu taoiya 
in ichhitaviyi, det. I, 9, 11 ; pajoQiitaviyd), I, 
1 ; in iya in dakhiy$, deb. I, 13 ; vadhiyS, V, 23 ; 
supaddlayi (?), V, 22. — D, in taviya ; ichhi- 
taviye,lY, 14; haMaviydni,y, 15 ; in iya in 
d^hhiyi, III, 19 ; dusampatipddayi, I, 3. — R. 
in taviya : vivasitaviyd, 6. — B, in taya, if we are 
to judge from dlddhetayi, 6 ; but the reading 
may well be incorrect. 

The short inscriptions of Barabar, of Kau- 
slmbi, and of Allahabad (Queen’s Edict) 
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are connected, so far as we can judge, ^ with 
the orthographic series of the edicts which we 
have just considered : and i-w, respectively, 

do not appear to be distinguished in them ; the 
r changes into I ; the initial y disappears ; 
neither n nor n have any particular signs ; the 


nominative singular of nnascnline bases in (z, 
ends in I, &c. As for special points, all I see 
to quote are the forms ddiviJcehi (for djlvihihi) 
Bar., I, 2 ; II, 4 ; hubhd (= guhd), ibid., I, 
2 ; II, 3 ; III, 3 *, nigoha^ Bar., I, 2, as at 
Dehli. 


WEBER’S SACRED LITERATURE OF THE JAINS. 
translated by dr. HERBERT WEiIR SMYTH. 

{Continued from $age 23). 

[426] The third group of the texts of the Siddhanta is formed by the ton painnatf 
prakir^aSe 

It is as yet undetermined how old is the position of the pamnas, prahirnas as the third 
part of the Siddhanta and what caused their location there. In Avi. there follow upon the 
uvamgas first the chh6aggamthasand then the painnas. In Svi. and Y. the painnas come directly 
after the uvamgas, but the ohMa texts (with the exception of maMnisiha which is reached after 
the painnas are done with) have been placed before (between angas 4 and 5),as if their position at 
that point belonged to them. Is the mere fact that the painnas are more numerous the reason 
that in the present arrangement of the parts of the Siddhanta (see p. 226) they have been 
placed before the chh^asuttas ? They are cei^tainly very much inferior to the chheasnttas both as 
•regards inner worth and external extent. The joint name painna, by which they are united, 
does not occur in any other place in the Siddhanta, except in their own text, so far as I have 
been able to observe. The word painna is found, it is true, in the Nandi as samjna, hut in 
another, far more universal signification, ma., as a means of denoting all those texts not contained 
in the aiigas. In the passage of the Nandi 84,000 or even 8,400,000 paannagas are spoken of 1 

The texts now extant called painnas in the pregnant sense of the word, bear a name, which, 
denoting scattered,” ** hastily sketched** pieces, well suits their real nature as a group of texts 
corresponding to the Yedic parisishtas. Like the parisishtas they are, with a few exceptions, com- 
posed in metre ; [427] and in fact in &ryd, the metre which is usual in the karika insertions in the 
angas, etc. They are different from the texts, which we have considered up to this point, in that 
the nom, sing. maso. first decl. regularly ends in o and not in e (for exceptions see on 5 and 7). 
This is a proof of their later origin. 

In the usual enumeration of the anaugapavittha texts in Nandi, P&kshikas. and in the three 
Samay&ri we meet with but six of the ten separate titles of the present painna group. In, the 
works just mentioned# the titles of 1, 3, 4, 10 are lacking, texts which hear a decidedly 
secondary stamp. (The scholiast on the Nandi appears also in the case of No. 2 to have had 
before him quite a different text from the one we possess.) 

These ten texts did not originally enjoy the distinction of being the representatives of the 
painna group ; and that they arrived but gradually at this honor is attested by manifold testi- 
mony going to prove that considerable dissent at present exists in regard to the representative 
position* claimed by them. 

In Avi. the enumeration on this point is in three very imperfect gatha: sampai painnagS, 
namdi i, ag-udgadara a, Aurapachchakkharia ( 2 ) 3 , mahapachohakkhana ( 9 ) 4, d^vimdatthaa 
(7) 5, tamdulavfyaliyam (5) 0 , samthara (4) 7 , Bill bhattaparinn^ (3) a, rahanapadaga 9 , gana- 
( 8 ) io> amgavijja u, ya | chausarana (1) 12 , divasagarapannatti 13 , j 6 isakaraihdam i* U 2 II 
mara^asamahi 13 , titthdgali le, taha siddhapahndapainnam 17 1 narayavibhatti is, ohamdavijjhaya 
^ lar pamchakapt® 20 U s li. 

. t.t ^ . — 


^ Tlieic colleoidYe extent is only al)out 1,90(1 granthas. 
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Here then are twenty names, with bat one exception (lo viratthaa) all belonging to the 
present group. There are five names which recur elsewhere in the Siddhanta — (i, 2 , is, 17 , 20 ) 
— ; [428] two names which at least were mentioned in connection with the Siddh. — 14 , 15 , 
and finally there are four names found nowhere else except here — 9 , 11 , 16 , is. It is of especial 
interest to observe the ascribing of Nandi and Anu 6 ga to the painna group as being 
placed before them. This reference recurs in similar fashion in Svi., where the enumeration is 
but fragmentary and limited to the mention of : naihdi 1 , anuOgadara 2 , dSvimdatthau ( 7 ) 3 , 
tathdalavSy^liyam (6) 4 , chamdavivviyM (! 6) 5 , aurapachchakkhana (2) e, ganivijjai (8) 7 ; 
painnaganam. It then speaks of s^sani but does not enumerate them. In V. the paiima texts 
are treated of on two occasions. In the first case we find, for some reason inexplicable to me, 
in the discussion in reference to the 15th book of anga 5, an enumeration of ten texts, which are 
not stated to be paannas, though the titles of six are found among the titles of the 10 painnas. 
At the head (the action in question is called nandi-m4}nam vaihdauaya) we again find namdi and 
anu 6 ga ; then follow dfevimda (7) 3 > tamdula (5) 4 , chamdav5jjha (! 6 ) 5 , ganivijj^ ( 8 ) s, marana 7 , 
jhanavibhatti Sj ( 2 )^ 9 , mahapachchakkhana (9) 10 . Of these No. 7 is doubtless identicaF® 
with maranasamahi in Avi. and No. 8 corresponds to a section in 2 . See below. The second 
passage in V. is that in which the painnas are directly discussed ; [429] and in this passage they 
appear in the forefront together with nandi and anuoga.®® Fifteen names are there mentioned, 
among which are all the ten members of the present list, though arranged differently, but at the 
end they are called only ichch-ai: sampayaih painnaga : naihdi 1 , anu 6 gad&raiTfa 3 . . , dSvimda- 
tthaya (7) 3 , tamdulavey^liya ( 6 ) 4 , maranasamahi 5 , mah^pachchakkha^ (9) e, aurapachcha- 
kkhana (2) 7 , samtharaya (4) sj chamdavijjhaya ( 6 ) 9 ) bhattaparinna (3) 10 , chaiisarana (1) u 
viratthaya (10) 12 , ganivijja (8) 13 , divasagarapannattisamgahani 14 , gachhay^a 15 ichch-M 
painnagAni. Of the three additional texts mentioned here No. 5 is mentioned in Avi. and elsewhere 
— see p. 428 — as belonging to the painnas 5 the case is similar with No. 15. No. 14 belongs to 
the text referred to as No. 13 in Avi., a text which possesses a considerable antiquity — 
pp. 268, 389. Is the saihgahani on it mentioned here identical with the Jaihbudvipasamgrahaui 
of Haribhadra mentioned p. 413 (on upanga 6) ? In connection with the above discussion V. 
treats of the isibhasiy^im (see pp. 269, 281, 402), and allots to them 50^® ajjhayanas. We have 
already observed that Haribhadra on Av. 2, e identifies the isibh., quoted there, with 
the dev^ndrastava etc,,” but on another occasion identifies the isibh with the uttarajjhayana. 
We read therefore in Y. that the isibh. were regarded by some as belonging to the uttarajjh. 
[430] uttaraijhayanesu ^yaim amtabbhavaihti, to which the mahanisihajCgavihi is joined in Y. 

In the Yioharamritasaifagraha (see p. 355) as in the three stoayari there is an enumeration 
of the painnagas, which begins with Nandi and Anudga. Nineteen and not 10 painnas are hei*e 
enumerated, but of these only the first three are given a name. The passage, which is interest- 
ing for other reasons, reads in the very corrupt MSS. : amga 11, upamga 12, chhMasamgha 5 (!) 
mulagramtha 4 pramukhah, pratiniyata §va gramthMi kalpabhashyadyuktasfitral^kshan6p5tah, 
yatah kva ’pi y6gavidhau drisyamaneshu namdy-anuy6gadvara-”turapratyakhyanady4k5navin- 
satiprakirnakdshu k^sham chid 5va jitakalpa-pamchakalpadinam virachayitar6 jnayaiht^ 
niimagraham, na sarv^shani, ySsham kartard na jnayamt^ tani gap.dharakritani. Here then, 
dturapraty^khyanam (2), and not d^v5mdrastava (7), comes after nandi and anuy° at the head of 
the remaining painnas. Here as in Avi., the paihchakalpa and, in connection with it, the 
jitakalpa seem to be counted among the painnas, whereas — see below — they are generally 
held to belong to the chhedasfitra.^^ 

The is also mentioned elsewhere. See pp. 429, 431. We might well recall the maranavibhatti 

in connection with the marana, or the maranavisdlii in the enumeration of the anangapavitfcha-, or angabfihira texts 
in Nandi etc. AU these texts refer without doubt to euthanasy ; cf. painna 2. 

89 The connection with both is, however, very slight, for in v. 61 of the jogavih&na we find the express statement : 
ddviihdatthaya-m-fii painnagft, the connection of nandi and anuoga being ignored. 

in ahga 4, 44 only 44 «^jh. are allotted to them in conjunction with the dSvalogachuyabhfisiya. 

Either the pamch. or the jltak. appears as No. 6. The Vicharam., however, recognizes only five chhadasamghas. 
See above. 
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I have been able to discover no further information that -vronld prove the connection of 
nandi and anu&ga vnth the painna group. The lists and MSS. of the painna group, which I 
possess, pay no attention to these two texts, [431] and hmit the pmnnas to a smaller number, 
generally iio ten. 

The enumeration in the Ratnasagara(Oalc. 1880) is as follows : — ohaiisarana (1) i, sarhthara 
(4) s, tamdula (5) 3, chamdavijjiya (! 6) 43 ganavijjiya (! 8) 5 , ddvarijjiya 6, virathuva (10) 7, 
gaohhayto s, i(y)6tishkaramda 9, mahapaohchakkhana (9) 10. Three names found in Biihler’s 
list (2, 3, 7) do not occur here. To compensate for this omission there are 3 texts mentioned, 
of which one, No, 6, is quite unknown ; the second, No, 8, is found in the V., and the third, 
No. 9, is referred to even in Avi. among the painnas. 

In the enumeration of Rajendra LMa Mitra and of Kashinath, see pp. 226, 227, we find 
the list of Bdhler (arranged 1, 2, 3, 9, 5, 6, 8, 7, 4), No. 10 is omitted and replaced by marana- 
samiihi, the acquaintance with which name we had already made in Avi. and V,, and which 
here occupies the eighth position (between 8 and 7) . 

I possess a MS. of the dasapainnas which contains a recension varying from that given in 
Biihler’s list. The first page having disappeared, a page which does not belong there has been 
inserted in its place. It is, therefore, doubtful whether the first partis chausaranam (1) ornot.^2 
The arrangement of the following parts is (2, 3, 4, 8, 6, 9,^® 5^ Instead of 7 we have the gachha- 
yara, [432] which we find in Y. (see p. 429) and Ratnasagara (p. 431); but there is nothing to 
compensate for the omission of 10. 

The foregoing considerations prove conclusively that it is a matter involved in uncertainty 
what texts really belong to the painna group, a fact that must be held to render this secondary 
character a matter of great probability. All that can be drawn from the contents of the present 
10' painnas makes for the same conclusion. 

A considerable portion of the 10 painnas refers to the proper sort of euthanasy, the confes- 
sion necessary for thiis end and the abjuration of everything evil. Several portions, however, 
treat of different subjects, viz. : — 5 physiology, 7 mythology, 8 astrology, 10 hymns, That 
portion which is of mythological content recalls the Atharvaparieishta, though the Atharva- 
parisishta must precede the painnas in order of time, since the latter contains the Greek terms 
h5r^ and dikk^pa^ 

It is difficult to give a review of the contents of most of these small tests, since we possess 
no commentary. The character of some portions (1, 5, 6 — 8) is very dissimilar from that of 
others ; 6—8 are of a similar type, which marks them out as a separate inter-dependent group, A 
peculiar characteristic of this group is that the author speaks of himself in the first person, and 
addresses his listeners in the plural or singular. In No, 7 a woman is the object of his instruc- 
tion ; and this painna has a special claim to antiquity since it is said to be identical with the 
isibhslsiyaim mentioned in ahgas 3 10 4, 44! See p. 429. It is, however, possible that another 
text [433] of the same name is there referred to. In the summary which I now give 1 follow 
the extant usual list of the 10 painnas which is found in Biihler. 

f 

XXY, The first paannam, chaiisaraipLaiii, ohatu]hi^S'l^8'^s*nl ; in 63 vv. The first seven 
verses^* refer to the shadavasyakam, the six daily duties necessary for the purification of life. 
See above pp. 161 244. 


* 1 !, Though the of the ohausarana with its S3 g&thSs, appears to be very large for one leaf, it is, nevertheless 

po^le that the nnssmg leaf may have contained this part, since this MS, has upon each page 19 lines of 74 aksharas 
aoiM# 2.809 aksharas of the front and reverse side would be entirely sufficient for these B3 gfithfis. 

« "Mo, 2 has here not 88 but 31 verses. 


. Vikittana s^avad ya pajiyatti 1 kiialiyaB.» nirodapl vaiiatigioliohbil 

H It xeeurs m amiiar form in the Anuydgadvfiras, etc. 
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1 . The e^maiam, s&mAyikam, explained in the text itself by savajjaj&gaTirai, desistance 

from all evil>® Of. the use of this word to denote the first ahga also in up, 1 , 57 123, 125 s^vaj- 

3 a 36 gavahiya). 

2. chaiivisaithaa, chaturvinfeitistava, explained ibid, by : ukkittanS, praise of the virtues 
of the 24 Jinas. 

‘ 3. vamdanaa, explained by ganavao padivatti, honor of the gum, 

4. padikkamaaam, pratikramanam confession (to the guru), explained by khaliyassa 
niihdana, censure of past misdeeds, conjoined with the intention of not committing the offence 
agaim^® 

5. kaussagga, kayotsarga, expiation, explained by : va^tigichh^ healing of wounds, further 
purification of those who have been absolved by confession. 

[434] 6, pachchakkhanam, pratyakhy^nam, explained by : gunadharand, the observance of 
all virtues, or really the casting off of all evil. 

The following must be noticed as regards the six avasyakas, which we will discuss later on 
when treating of KTandi, Anuy6gadv., Avasy. It was to be expected that the explanations 
given for 1 and 6 should have changed their respective positions, 1 . e. s^maiya should have been 
explained by gunadharana and paehehakkhUna by savajjajdgavirai. Had this been the case a 
better logical arrangement would have been effected, viz. : — 1. good action, 2* confession of the 
commission of misdeeds, 5. compensation for the misdeeds committed, 6. desistanee from all 
further sins. Do not these very names seem to indicate that this was the original arrangement ? 
The two ^vasyakas, cited in the second and third place, interrupt the connection between 1 and 
4—6, and are consequently probably to be regarded as secondary additions. 

In V. 8^^ the fourteen dreams are enumerated which the mother of a tirthakrit dreams 
before his birth, an enumeration which is tantamount to a list of his fourteen excellencies 
or virtues. 

With verse 9 the text per se begins (the preceding portion is doubtless a secondary addition) 
by the author announcing his purpose : . . • vauidium Mah^viram I kusal^aubaihdh^baifadhuram 
ajjhaya^am kittaissUmi II 9 11 Here we have the older name of the text, since the chausaranam, 
as will soon be shown, forms but a part of its contents. [435] In a MS, which contains all the 
10 painnas and which is preceded by an introduction in reference to the sacred number four, the 
name of this painna is stated to be kusalanubamdhajjhaya^am and not ehausaranam. 

In V- 10 is described the three-fold contents of the following portions, and an explanation 
* *'given for this division that refers to the name adduced in v. 9 : 6sa gan6 auavarayam k^yavvo 
kusalahSu tti il 10 H At the head stands 1. the chausaranagamanam (from which the customary 
title of this painna has been borrowed), i, e. the prayers by means of which four-fold protection 
can be obtained the arihaihta (arhant, v. 13—23), the siddha (v. 23-— 29), the saim (sjidhn, v. 
30 — 40) and the dhamma (v. 41—48). Then follows 2. dukkadagariM, a penitential system (v. 
49—54) of confession to the gum, and 3. sukadanumdana, the joy arising from a good deed (v, 
55—5?). Then come promises of reward and a verse (62) which has compassion on him, 
through whom chaiiramgd Jinadhamm6 na ka6, chiiramgam saranam ayi na kayam. The con- 
cluding verse contains the summons iya • . vira! bhaddaihtam earn ajjhayanam jhaSsu (dhyaya). 


saH Vady&ia pllp^na vartamta iti s^vady^b, yogH znandvakkayaTyfip^fis, tSsHih viratir nivrittib* 

, *6 na punab karisbyamJ ’ty abhyupagamanam ; benoe tbe name, tbe meeting, prattpaan ikramanam. The prati- 

kramanam is (see Jaoobi, Zalpas. p. 117 ) divided into five parts 5 1 . daivasikam (we must accept tMs and not 
ddva^ikam as the reading in Jacobi’s text) i. e. to be done daily ; 2. r&trikam nightly 5 3 . p&kshikam semi-montbly ; 
4. every four months j 6 . annually. 

AvaSy. 2, 976, see Jacobi on Kalpasfitra Jin. ^, 4 . 
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The commentary considers tliat this implies also a reference to the name of the author Yira- 
hhadra, presumably a sadhu, one of the 14,000 who joined Vira.^® 

[436] There is a commentary by S6masumdara from the Tapagachha ; according to the 
Gurv^vali of this gachha (see Kl« 256 ) born samy* 1430^ died 1499, A. D* 1374 1443* 

In contradistinction to the triad of the Buddhists buddha, dharma and samgha, we find here 
a qpiadripartite arrangement. The saihgha is divided into two parts, the earlier and the 
present saints, the siddha and the sMhu. The Buddhistic saihgha, as is expressly stated in 
that of the Avesta, has reference merely to the pious of the present, who, it may be remarked, 
are divided in the Avesta according to sex : ySnhe hatam . . yaonham cha t§,s cha tS6s cha 
yazamaid^. The “ Holy Ghost*’ of the Christian trinity, the origin of which we ascribed (Ind. 
Streifen 3, 534) to gnostic connection either with the trinity of the Parsees or with that of the 
Buddhists, embraces all time. 

XXVI. The second painnam, ftnrapach.cliakkliftijam, ftturapraty®, c. 70 vv. with an 
insertion in prose after v. 10 treats® of the renunciatio of the moribundus, the pandiyamaranam, the 
genuine euthanasy, cf. Bhagav. 2, 1, 43. 76 (my treatise, 2, 266—7, 299). The introduction consists 
of enumerations of the five anuvvayas (panivahav^ramana etc.), and of the gunavvayas and 
sikkh^.^® In v. 8 there is a citation from the third painna :j& bhattaparinna5 (bhaktaprakirnake) 
uvakkam& vitthar^na nidditth6 I®® s6 ohe ’va bMapamdiya maranS n^6 jahS-juggam 11 s M In v. 10 
the proclamation of the [437] real intention of the author : itt6 pamdiya ! pamdiyamaranam®^ 
vuchchham samas^ naih 1 1 U 

The prose paragraph which follows contains a general formula for confession and renuncia- 
tion, beginning with the words : ichh&mi bhamt6 uttamattham ( ! uttamartham papSnam praka- 
ram, gloss) pratikramimi, and closes with 63 jhana, dhyana, formulas, beginning : annanam jh^n^,®^ 
Joined to these are corresponding formulas composed in gath&s. The methods of counting the 
verses vary greatly in the different MSS*, since in some the prose part is counted in as 13 verses, 
so that the total sum is 84 verses; and differences of another nature are also apparent. The 
scholiast on the Nandi, it may be remarked in passing,®® in his enumeration of the ananga* 
pavittha texts, held another text than the present one to be the aurapachchakkhanaih 1 

[438] XXYII, Third painnam, the bhattaparinnft, bhaktaparijnft, in 172 vv., treats of 
the balapamdiyamaranam. Cf . the citation just made from v. 8 of the second painna. This painna 
contains ethical precepts®^ which refer constantly to the Jinasdsanam, Jinavayanam, the Jina- 
paniya(pranita) doctrines, while at the same time it cites its own title ; of. (v. 9 — 1 1, 14, 18, 
35, 169, 171). In the verse before the last, this painna is said like painna 1 to refer back to (the 

yd ^sau VSrabhadras&dhxih Sri Virasaktah cliatiirdaSasaliasraxaadJiyavarti taayd ’dam dtad adhyayanam, dvam 
Sastrakartnh sam^sagarbliam abMdb&nam Tiktam ; asya obS. ’dbyayanasya YlrabbadraBA.db’u.kritatvaoiid-paudiia yasya 
jinasya yfi-vantab s&dhavah pratydkabudhft (see pp. 265, $34) api t&vamta dva praklrnduy api t&vamti bhavamtl ’ti 
jn&pitam bbavati (! see below on the Nandt). 

« In the Vich&ramntasaingab — see p. 430 — tbe fturap.® is placed after nandi and anuydga, at the head of the 
painnas. 

See Windischin Jour. Qerm. Or, Sqc, 28, 226 (1874). 

itab pamdit&nfim vi^dshatd ’pi pa ‘’naih proohyat^ samksh^^patah. 

jh&nS is always construed here with the aeons., i, e. probably as 1 p. sing. &tm. of adenomiuative (dhyfinay) ? 
— A. collection of examples of these dhy^nas is to be found in. tb© introduction of TTftvR'h^ . T^Ti<Sfl.lq *a commentary on 
the fourth painna : dhyd-nabhldds tu likhyamtS ; anndnajh&nd, atra mdsatnsadrishtSmtah. TTara'hn.Tm iSn.1 g. recognizes 
the number of these formulas as 61. The words before jh^nd appear in thematic form, as pArvapadS-ni, and not as 
acous. Cf. the jh&Tjavibhatti above, p. 428, 

The scholiast has here : ch&ritrasya vidhih ; gU&nakiranAtlyam glyattha pachchakkh&viihti din# 2 davvah^saih 
karettft aihtd a savvad# panayd# bhattath#pagam | j&nait& nittinhassa bhavacharimapachchakkh^am k#rav#^.m)ti 
tti iigr&di yatra varnyat# ; mahatpraty#khy#naih yatrfi ’ktam. Even if the name AturapratyAkhySnam is not directly 
mentioned, the meaning and the position of these words between the explanations of the titles : oharanavihl and 
mahlipaohohakkh^oam makes most decidedly for the conclusion that this very corrupt statement of contents, the 

of which cannot be restored, belongs to the title #.iira^ which in the text is between these two titles. On 
glyaPKAsoe below (pp, 450, 464, 478), on the ohhMasutta. 

as to how a man should abstain from food, Slash. 
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doctrines of) Virabbadda, though it is perhaps better to assume that Mah^vira himself is referred 
to in this verse ia 30 Jsara-jina-vl-rabhaddabhaniydnusarinim (!) inam -6 I bhattaparinnam dhanno 
padhamti nisunamti bhavamti 11 a 7 i 11 sattarisayam Jinana va gah^nath samayakhittapannattarii l 
arahamt 6 vihina sasayasakkham lahai mukkham II 172 It According to this concluding verse the 
text should contain only 170 verses, but perhaps the two concluding verses are a secondary 
addition. The plural of the verbs in v. 171 in opposition to those in the singular 3 ^ . . , 
dhanno is at least very peculiar. Instead of the Sanskrit °sarinim (®sarinam B ! both times 
with m) °s&rinim is doubtless the better reading. 

XXVIII. Fourth painnam, samthara, sanistara^ in 122 vv., treats of the bed upon straw. 
Of# Bhagav. 2 , 1 , 70, 74 (my treatise 2 , 293 ? 297 ) as a preparation for the pamdiyamaranam, the proper 
euthanasy. The title samthara is frequently refeiTed to throughout the text ; cf. v. 1, 3, 4, 15, 
21, 27, 30 etc.), thus e. g . : samthirammi nibamdham gunaparivadim nis&m 6 ha l|i 1 |. This was 
the case with painna 3. 

[439] In V. 32 — 44 the qualities of the man are described who intends to ascend the 
samthara, the second hemistich recurring throughout as a refrain ; . . aruhai 36 samthAram 
suvisuddh 6 tassa samth^rd. In v. 66 fg. there are cited all manner of instances of those who 
died samth^ram ^rudhS. Thus, the flower-gatherer (? pupphaohflla) Aj 3 ‘^ in Pdyanapura v. 56, 
Sukosalarisiv. 63, examples from UjjSni v. 65, Rdhidagam nayaram v. 68 , Padaliputta vv. 70. 73, 
K 6 saihbi v. 78, Kunalanagara v. 80, the names Kurudatta v. 84, Grayasukumala v. 85, Chilaiputta 
V. 86 * Mamkhali v. 87. It concludes : 5va(m) ma5 abhithuy^ samtharagaimdakhamdham arddha I 
susamananarimdachamdll suhasaihkamanam saya dimtu ll 122 II* 

XXIX. Fifth paannaih, tarhd^lft^^yd'liyam,^^ in verse, prose, and again in verse. The 
contents are of an anthropological and physiological nature, and are briefly stated in the intro- 
duction 

vochchham painnagam inam tamdulavSaliyam n4ma ll i H 

sunaha ganiS^^ dasa das^ (dis^ A) v 6 sasaySussa jaha vibhajjamti I saihkali^ vdgasie jam cha 
’*yum sSsayam h 6 i II 2 II 

jattiyamittS divasS jattiya rai muhuttam ussS.s6 l gabbhammi v^sai jlv6 ahAravihim ya 
vochchhami 1 1 3 II 

Then follows the statement that the jiva [440] remained in the womb 277 full ahorattas and 
one-half of an ahOratta (cf . Aup. § 104) — (26 verses + 3). The prose treats especially of the life 
and development of the embryo in the womb, striking parallels to which are found in the state- 
ments in Nirukti 14, 6 , 7 * aud in the Garbhfipanishad (Ind* Stud. 2, oa). The subject is treated in 
the form of a dialogue, in antique form, between Mahavira and Gdyama. The nominative often 
ends in e and not in 0 , so that we may suppose an older source is the base of this recital. "Then 
follows an enumeration of the dasa dasad (disa 6 A), ten ** ages of man’* (cf. Ath. 3, 4, 7 ) : bala, 
kifcta (A, kidA B, viddA 0), mamdA, bala, panna, hAyani, pavamchA, pabbhara, mummuhi (A, ma® 
B, su'^* 0), mayani. These are then treated separately in metre. The text then returns to prose, 
and treats, in connection with the Ayus, of the divisions of time : avaliya, khaua up to the 
k 6 dAk 6 diu, i. e, millions of years, after which it discusses the multiplicity of bodily relations and 
of the nature of the body in general. Next come the dry measures based upon the magahaA 
patth 6 , cf. Ath. par. 35, 3 (my treatise on the Jy 6 t. p. 80; Aupap. § 80, 98), measures of length, 
of time, the number of the hones, sinews and other parts of the body, of all manner of diseases, 
of women, &c. Here and there we find verses inserted though they are not counted in con- 
tinuously with the rest. At the conclusion we find 18 verses : — 

Ayam sdum sarirassa (metre !) vAsAnatb ganiyapSgadamahattham I mokkhapaumassa ihat 

w It is uncertain how we are to translate or explain this. In ahgas 2, 1 , 2 vAyMiya is = vaidfirika, in dasav^6ha 
= vaikSlika. In ms. or fol. 1075 the title is translated by tann|ulavait&likam ; and also in Kashinath (the state of 
a child in the womb, its birth, Ac.), jyotih^&strd, gloss. 
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(metre !) samattam saliassapattassa (metre !) i| 17 U ^yam sagadasaru’am jai-3ara[44]]mara]Qa- 
ygyan^baliulaiii I talia pattalia®^ k^am 3 ^®® jalia muchohalia savvadukkhanam U is II 

XXX. Sixth palnnaih, chaihd&vijjliayaiii,®® in 174 vv. In the introduction, a daragahA 
(v. 3), with a conspectus of the contents. Vv. 4 — 19 treat of vinaya in general, vv. 20 — 35 
of the qualities of a teacher, 9,yariyagu]9.a, vv. 36 — 51 of the scholar, sisaguna, vv. 52 — 65 
of the impediments (?), niggahaguna,®® in the way of the vinaya, vv. 66 — 98 of perception, 
n9,naguna, w. 99 — 114 of the conduct of life, charanagnna, v. 1 15 fg. of death, marajaaguna. 
All these sections are clearly separated by a verse which marks the end of one and the beginning 
of another (20, 35, 52, 66, 98, 115). Thus, e. g. v. 20 : vinayassa gui^avis^sa 5^ ma^ vannia 
sam&s^naih I ayariyanaih oha guia^ 5gaman^ m9 nisum5ha II ao II In v. 173 the contents is repeated 
or recapitulated as in the d^ragaha ; and the concluding verse is closely connected with that of 
painna 6 : 

tahapattaha k^um 36 jaha muchchaha gabbhavasavasahinam I maranapunabbhavajammana- 
duggaiviigLivayagama^Einam II 174 II 

XXXI. Seventh pajCnnarix, ddvididatthaa, d^vemdrastava ; in 300 vv. A systematic 
enumeration of the 32 d^vimdas, and of all the gods according to their [442] groups, dwelling 
places, <fcc.®i The TSom, Sing, M. of Decl. I ends frequently in e, perhaps because the contents 
partially follows the statements in the ahgas and upahgas. The divisions are here, as in the case 
of palnna 6, distinctly separated ; and the author here, too, speaks of himself in the first person, 
and addresses not unfrequently (of, p. 458) a sumdari, suanu, as the one for whom his work is 
intended,®^ 

A patent contradiction to this secular method of treatment is found in Haribhadra on 
Avasy. 2, e* where the author proclaims himself to be the composer of a ni 33 ‘utti ; isibhasianam, 
and explains this word by dlvenidrastavadinam. We have seen above (pp. 259, 281^ 429) that 
on 8, i he referred it to the uttarajjhana, That our text should be so honoured as to be brought 
into connection with a work of such an important title as the isibhAsiya (cf, afigas 3, 10 . 4, a ) 
and to have been thought worthy of a nijjutti at the hands of the author of the Avasyaniryukti 
(whoever this may have been), seems utterly impossible if we take into consideration the 
secondary character of this small mythological manual (see above, pp. 280, 432), It is, however, 
worth our attention to note the fact that also in Svi. Y. (see above, p. 428 fg.) the painnas are 
frequently said to begin with a text of this name, 

[443] The table of contents in v, 7 fE. reads i kayare t5 vattisam deviindi ? k6 va kattha 
parivasai ? kSvaiy^ kassa thii ? k6 bhavanapariggahd kassa ? 11 s II k^vaiya nu vimA:^a ? bhavana 
nagarA cha humti kSvaiya? pu^havina oha vahuttam uyyattavimana vinn6 (?) va || 9 H kAramti 
cha kalAga (!) ukkosam ma^jhimam jahannath cha I ussasd nissAB6 uddhi (?) visa6 va ko klsiih ? 
II 10 II and closes: devimdanikaya^ih tha6 (iha) samattO aparis6s6 || soo II 

XXXII, Eighth pajinnaixi, ganiviyyS^ gui^dvidyfty in 86 vv. The contents is of an astrological 
character.®® It begins : vuchchham balabalavihim navabalavihisuttasamchiu pasattham I jinava* 


« Of. pattiUi in es See HAm. 2, 2317 , HAla 524 in Bhny. (p. 189). 

^ The was is obscure; viyyayain A, but vijjbaya in B, Nandi, PAksbika and in'tbe three sAmAohM ; once 
An. ^vijih&ya, in Svi. “vivviyal (a poor MS.) and ^vejjha in V j Kasbinath has : chandAvijaya, an accoTint of 
witchcraft, magic and mysticism, (I). — The right Sanskrit equivalent of the title ip Ofindrfbka-v^dhyd which, as 
Ogha-nirynkti 1142 shows, is the same as radfwLvHhya ‘ aimrStriking.* — L, 

‘ w niggayaguna vv. S, niggahagn^d in w. 52 and 173. 

Panegyrics on the Tirthakara’s by DAva and Indra (0, 3^ashinath. 

The introduction states the sitnation in explicit terms: kdi (k6l ?) padhamapausammi sAvaii samayaniohchiya- 
(P metre !) | Tannii vayam nyteam jiyamA^t VaddhamfeDammi II s'll taesa thunaAtaSBa (Vstu, Cl. 9) ji^m 
B&m9i;aka4& piyABU haniaaniij ( paaiijaliu^d ablumpM sanai rayadi Taddliam&naBBa |1 8 ll Liieirise in v. 7 : b4 piyam 
Mjan^and in v.!!; padipnolihie piyW bhanai: snanu! tam nistouftha, fnrtber on frequently! yannibimi or 
vannAhim Cl varnayishyAmil, vnohharii, vuchhAmi, &q. 

w xhe avaohdri on the Nandi explains as follows : ganividyA jydtishkanimittAdiparijnAnarfipA, sA hi samyak 
P^^®a^w?J&iApravrA3ana8AmiyikAr6pan6pasthApaiQtAe'mtodd6laniijn^^?Ar6panAdiAAnninAvihArAdipray6janABhnnp^ 
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yanabhasiyam iaam pavayanasattbammi jabadittbaih II 1 11, and treats according to the d^ragaha 
(v. 2) ; 1. of the days, divasa, vv. 3—8, — a of the lunar days, tihi, vv, 9, 10, — 3 of the nakshatra, 
vv. 11—41, — 4. of the karana, vv. 42 — 46 — 5. of the planets, gahadivasa,vv. 47,48, — e. of the 
hours, muhutta, vv. 49—58, — 7. of the omens, saiinabalam, vv. 59 — 63, — s of the horoscope, 
laggabalam, vv. 64 — 72, — and 9. of the signs, nimitta, vv. 73 — 85. — The context corresponds 
in character with the statements of the Atharvaparisishta. The names of the nakshatras represent 
a secondary stage®^ as upahgas 5 — 7. The karanas are, however, recognized here as in up. 6, 
though the fourth [444] is called, as in up. 6, not taitila, but thildana. In the discussion in 
reference to the lagna the word hor^ is found (v. 66) and, as it appears (the passage is corrupt), 
also the word dikkana (vv. 67, 69), so that we have a patent instance of Greek influence. 

The second collection of the dasapainna (see above, p. 431) allots only 31 vv. to the 
ganiviyya. Of the verses here only the following recur there : 1 — 14, 21 — 32, 35, 37, 74, 82 j -§§ 
4 — 8 are entirely wanting, § 3 has instead of 31 vv. only 14, and § 9 instead of 13 only 2. 

XXXIII. Ninth painnam, mahftpachchakkhfti^am, in 143 vv. A general formula designed 
‘for confession and renunciation. It begins : Ssa kar^mi panamam titthayaranam anuttaragaiiiaih I 
. . Ill II . . I saddahe jinapannattam pachchakkhaemi (a) p^vagam II all jam kim chi duchchari- 
yam tarn aham nimdami savvabha^nam I samaiyam cha tivih^m kar5mi savvam nir^gAraih II 3 II 
The verses frequently close as groups with the same refrain ; e. g. paihdiyamaranam marfliflmi 
(future) vv. 41 — 48, panvagao marihami v. 50,rakkhamimahavvae paihcha vv. 68 — 76, sahamti 
(or sahluih) appan6 attham vv. 80 — 84, v6sirami, tti pavagaih vv. 116 — 120. The formula uses 
the first person alone : nimdAmi, garihdmi, vosir^mi, v6sir6, khdmemi, pachchaikkhami (!). It 
concludes : ^yam pachohakkhanam anupdl^flna suvibid sammam I vemSniya vya d6v6 haviyya 
ahavii visiyyiyya II 143 II. It, therefore, opens up as the prospect of the reward of correct perform- 
ance of confession, entrance among the vlminiya gods or complete dissolution (visti^ySta). 
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TaANSLATION. 


No. 6. 


Song sung when the wedding presents are being carried for the bride 

or the bridegroom. 


Five sets of presents for the bride and five for the bridegroom : 
(Even) the king has admired them from the balcony (of his palace). 
Five sets of presents for the bride and five for the bridegroom. 

The wedding guests have been brought from the country of Jas^.^ 

5 Their praises have been sung in good words 2 

Joy, joy to him by whose side the pipes are being played. 

Let us make an ovation with a tray full of pearls. 

Come forth, mother of the bridegroom, his aunts, his sisters all : 
The petted bridegroom will now mount his horse, 

10 And he will have a splendid following- 

Graceful flower girl, tripping gracefully along, 

Who will buy thy daisies ? 

His father,^ MSharw&nji, will be sure to buy them ; 

For he is in pressing need of them.- 


« The name jitthamflla (see Iwa. Stud. 10, 286) is fonud here (v. 11) ; see p. 3S0. 

^ It is not plain what couatry is meant. * The meaning^ is not qniie dear* 


s The hridegroorn’s. 
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15 His father is overjoyed and spends money (freely) 

In order to keep np his prestige. 

The bridegroom’s mother has caused a beautiful s^di to be woven for hei'self, 
And a bodice of cloth of gold. 

Father, what shall we admire most in this procession ? 

20 I bring my procession (of guests) from the city of Bombay (Mumbai), 

Send for jewellers from Surat, 

Send for boxes full oi^Udl^ and jhunirdh^ 

And adorn the bride and the bridegroom with them. 

Brother, what shall we admire most in this procession ? 

25 I bring my procession (of guests) from the City of Surat. 

Send for goldsmiths from Surat, 

And get boxes full of bangles and bracelets. 

Indulge every desire of the marrying couple. 

How, father, you who are a man of influence,® 

30 Get together good wedding guests. 

The flower girl enters the narrow street. 

And brings garlands of buds. 

Flower girl, we shall buy what you bring. 

We married® women shall unite in buying (your flowers). 

35 Get married women to sing songs. 

And indulge every desire of the marrying couple. 

S5rabji will now ride his horse, 

And by his side (will walk) his brother who is a dikW. 

Let me scatter mustard seeds under the horse’s feet, 

40 And wish the rider every blessing. 

Let me sprinkle somey waA® under the horse’s feet : 

I would not entrust any one with 'the rider even for a moment. 

Let me place (some) damm^ under the horse’s feet, 
iS6rabji will mount his horse with his face to the East. 

45 Let me sprinkle some salt^® under the horse’s feet. 

This is the first time in my life that I do such a (meritorious) thing. 

Let me break (some) eggs^^ under the horse’s feet. 

May the rider be as (prosperous as) his ancestors. 

How my S6rabji has mounted his horse. 

And has bowed his head to Dadar H&rmajda. 


_ * Ornaments fo» tb© ear. 

^ Tbe meaning is not quite clear. 

6 Women under coverture, as distingxiisbed from widows. 

Tlie headman of a community invested with certain magisterial powers. 

^ Seeds resembling fennel seeds. 

9 Damv/i is a sweet smelling berb. 

19 Mustard seeds damnO, and jiran, are not, so fsa* as I know, considered auspioioas, hut salt is believed to carry 
prosperity with it. 

Eggs play an important part in Tdrsi festive c^emonies : whenever a person is to be welcomed, a tray is pre- 
pared with a good many things, which are h^eved to he auspicions. These are •. a cocoanut, an egg, a handful of rice, 
a little water, and some sugar made up into HtUe cakes. As soon as the guest steps up to the door the mistress of the 
house, or if she happens to bo a widow, some relative of hors, goes forth with the tray in her hand, and first taking up the 
egg waves it over the head of her gues^ and breaks it against the steps or the pavement ; then she does the same with 
the ooooannt, and finally sprinkles the rice aaad sugar cakes over the favoured head. This done, she waves her hands over 
her guest’s head, and uttering some blessings cracks her finger joints against her own temples {vide mte, Vol. XIS. page 
uale .11, and bids the guest step in with the right foot foremost. Tlie cocoanut, egg, &c., are heHeved to 

cexry with them j and they maJce it a point to hresh the egg and the cocoanut, from which it appears that 

some eaMco is meant, and the egg does duty for a Uve offering, which latter the Parsis cannot admit into their nuptial 
rites, oat of the feeUnga of tiie Hindus whose customs they have largely adopted. 
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No. 7. 

Another Song sung when the mother-in-law welcomes her son-in-law. 

The mother-in-law welcomes her son-in-law, ornaments adorning her head ; 

Seizing upon an auspicious moment, she welcomes the bridegroom and adorns his neck with 
a garland (of flowers). 

With an oblation of flowers and cocoanuts and rings^^ {g the bridegroom received, and is 
made to sit under the mdndav, 

'Sirinbiii, thy husband has come, and wants some place to put up at. 

Give him an orchard to put up at, and his mother’s heart will rejoice. 

5 Give him a garden to put up at, and his father’s heart will rejoice. 

Give him a palace to put up in, and his sister’s heart will rejoice. 

Give him (a place near) a small well to put up at, and his paternal aunt’s heart will rejoice. 
Give him (a place near) a sacred river^s to put up at, and his maternal aunt’s heart will rejoice 
Give him a yard to put up in, and his paternal uncle’s heart will rejoice. 

10 Give him a mango plantation to put up at, and his maternal uncle will rejoice. 

Let us bestow upon the bridegroom mango and tamarind plantations. 

And let us bestow towns and villages on him. 

Let us give* him eighty-four market places, and let us give him extensive forests. 

(But the bridegroom says) “ I care not for your mango and tamarind plantations, nor do I 
wish to have your towns and villages ; 

15 I need not your eighty-four market places nor your extensive forests; 

I am come only to take away Phardmji’s daughter, for then only will my life be worth living.” 
The bridegroom is being decorated with trwist^^ and has been brought down to marry a virgin. 
Sprinkle showers of rose-water and hand packets of pdn round (to the guests). 

Sprinkle showers of saffron on, and hand bouquets of flowers round (to the guests). 

20 The guests are welcome, guests of her who has been waiting (for them). 

TEXT. 




nT?r. 


?rr>fV % <ri% srrwfr. 
% 5rr>r arr^. 

5 qjsrKl' 


1 ^ qin. 

*irq ^ HRfI’, %!T y? 'qmf 
10 ^ 


12 The mother-in-law receives her son-in-law when he comes down to marry her daughter in the following manner ; — 
She goes forth with a tray in her hand, in which are placed a diamond or any other kind of ring, or some other 
ornament for the bridegroom along with hanhCif some grains of rice, some dry dates and almonds, cocoanuts, and* 
a oons'-shaped packet of sugar. The mother-in-law makes a mark with the Ttahlie on the bridegroom’s forehead, 
and presses some grains of rice on to it. Then she puts a garland of dowers round his neck, and puts the ring on 
his finger. This done, she throws a few graips of nee over his head and passing her hands over his face or his head 
cracks her finger joints against her temples {vide the preceding note). 

^ is the word used in the text and is made to rhyme with a mother’s sister. 

During the marriage ceremony the bride and bridegroom are made to sit opposite each other, and twist is 
wrapped round and round both their persons by the priests, who continue repeating prayers and burning incense on a 
fire. This practice is now being gradually dropped by the Pfwsis, but is still prevalent among the Hindus. 

“ STSrr I interpret this word balcony. 

This last phrase is unintelligible, separately means first or best, an embroidered border, and 

we know. 

See ante, note 38, part I. 

w is the common name by which all bridegrooms are called before they are married. 
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*rn5ST 

^ ^ ^rar, 

%% Ir ^resfl’ ^ttrarai-. 

15 infr srrtr ^ ^>11 ?gt%. 

STW Ti^rpii Tns^. 

HR ^ ^ar T>rr^, 
sR^tatt ssNaft. 

5RT ^rmw ^ ^ 

20 Rr^?Trir«»r5*^f %>?5 8Tr^. 

»rtl *1^ ?ITW ^TO ?5T^. 
nro ^ ^ 

^rsrw ansrj. 

25 *nt ^rnp»r grar sTT^ • 

g«car %>^?rT sfnar#l‘- 

*nft ^ ^ wnft. 

>TO TK'TtiPTr ^ 

^ gr ^ p Kt siaa^aRTofr.^® 

30 


hHr^ $<f»n *^It5'>r<^®° ®n%. 
aRT^ 5i»5£lra¥r*Tr ?r 1 wr arr^. 
HiasT ?l% aaNff t aT% 
awl >I5!3^ ayf ^ . 

35 Wtaii afTT afiar 

arrer Tr>ranTr sRirs' 'fr^’^trfr. 

*irf • 

%sfr arni® 

^srarr T*T?r^ ^ ^ u?. 

40 (^;§Rr »T^ »nanrr. 

#SRr Tnar^ 3 t|^ 

’? g arr *f «r^afr »fir^. 
^surr 'mar^ ^ f*Rt. 

ajicN'^ ^*T>i^. 

45 qT5Rr«niai^3T^^’ft3T.2^ 
*w^ ^froRft If 5RHl c affaf . 
’^’ir TaRW t^. 
qfeqr «? i gaf R ?TR 7? r »ftf°»t. 
«frt >q:flrslft Rd afru^sft-, 

50 twRRftunf^aanrr^TT^- 


ifNr VS. 


mg sniTT^ 5ft^ % %srT *fHT. 


^ aiTH ^ sftatafr. ’RatSR ^twr ^ 

t35r% 5fff ^ s^pTts^t ?n:^. 

^srmsft^Raif^afr. Hraar «nt ^arrsaff. 
^ BTTRl \ aEfKtai^f antf *ii% ^itr m 
5 satRT arr^ Rn>iT »r nr^r. 

aranr aarii' ^nfRT *r ?% % ^urr ^*rt. 
^anar aarrr ^laRT »R ^ ^!ar. 
'sanar aaT"!! frfsrr aR 

aarrar arrtt aRafhrr »r f af % ^a^ nrafiaTf. 

10 ^atrar arr^t srniRr aR ??r % ^aR RiRRr. 


atairar anri- aatarmr *r t ^r rrr. 
aanfr t aaiR btrse'^ arnri' ^ RTta aiR^. 

8n>Tl ^WaaraTr '^Wr, aiRj ^ Rfter aR 
»lCr ^ aafaiT stRoE*! H#? ^af ^ *taia aTFir 
16 Rif ^R^frarraft ’Rhrsf Rlf^^ W C r l legfaR^. 
^ %ar % RiaRsfHf IfgRaf Riar R ^laarf TaRTT ^ 
Ra% RTRt gaft arwR?, fRrfi% M ; a °r R ararraFf . 
®T#t ®TEt% affRRRi irfRRr'Tra ^Hratarrat rurt. 
gift st ^ r a ^a r aRi mg°rf ■ga ^ ^ arraf gPRt. 
20Rncr arTspftaar^ r^ aataatr, Rt ^€r ^ 


MISCELLANEA. 


NOTES ON THE MANNEBS, CTTSTOMS, 
BBLIGION, AND SDPEBSTITIONS OE THE 
TRIBES INHABITING THE SHAN STATES » 
The natives of the Sh&n States belong to the 
foUowing tribes ; — 

(i) Shins, who belong to the great Tai family, 
and occupy generally the valleys of the 
Sh&n plateau. 

“ This phrase is rather ambiguoKts. 


(iil Falaungs, who occupy the highlands. 

(iii) Enchins, a hill tribe. 

(iv) Karens in very small numbers. 

( V ) A few Fanthajrs. 

(vi) lAs and "W^s, who occupy a tract of 
country to the east of the Salween river. 
The descendants of the great Tai fhmily of 
Sh&ns are the main occupants of the country and 


* Foetioal form of RRR. 

** *fter is the plural form of Rf^ salt, but it is grammatically moorreot. 

W ^ filifr % «(l<n This phrase is grammatdoally incorrect, it shonld he RR ailtffRr. 

• * Crijpnsaiy as a Goremment paper, hy Mr. W. E. Hfflier, hnt as the vernacular words were then' 

girsB osiy &i SMa oharaeteirs, this is praotioally the drst useful puhUcation of these very raluahle, thcngh somewhat 
nMldiaaiy wrfa^jft^sjstaa^^^ 
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rule the Sfcates. Their language is both spoken 
and written, and, like Chinese, is a tonal language. 
They are Buddhists in religion. Agriculture is 
their main occupation, and rice the staple crop. 
It grows luxm-iantly both in puddled land and on 
the hill slopes, yielding good crops. 

The Shans are divided in the E*orthem 
Sh&n States into Northern ShSins or Tainu, and 
Southern Sh^ns or Taitaii. Northern Shdns are 
again divided into Tainii (Norihern Sh^ns) and 
Tainamk'am (Namkham Sh^ns) or Taik‘^ (Chinese 
Shdns). The Tainii proper and the Taitaii dresa 
alike. The Taitaii are often also called Taileng 
(Bed Shdns). The Tainamk'am and the Taik*^ 
dress mostly in dark blue (both men and women). 
The mode of living and habits of all classes ai-e 
alike, the only difference between them being in 
dress and accent. 

At birth no particular ceremonies are per- 
formed. The mother is not secluded. No rules 
of diet are enforced on the woman during preg- 
nancy j but the mother is for one month after 
the birth of a child forbidden the following, — 

(1) sdmhhar flesh, I 

(2} barking deeris flesh> 

(3) fish called 

(6) oranges, 

(5) vermicelli, 

(6) sessamum oil, 

(7) (an edible fem)„ 

(8) jp*akmi (onion), 

(9) maWus&m (tomato)^' 

The above articles of food are said not to agree 
with a newly-bom infant. Immediately after’ 
child-birth, the mother has her stomach bandaged, 
and sits with her back exposed to a fire made of 
any wood, which, when punctured, does not exude 
any milk or gum. The woods generally used are,— 

(1) (oak), 

(2) maikSi, 

(3) maik'dh (tree fern), 

(4) maimeut, 

(5) maika^ (chestnut). 

The mother is considered unclean for seven 
days, and before entering upcm the duties of 
the household has to bathe and put on clean 
garments. Bine-wood {maijpik) is burnt and the 
mother inhales the smoke, and also inhales 
samdngndk^ which is said to prevent a rising of 
blood to the head, and so to prevent bleeding 
from the nose and mouth. Should the n^other 
bleed from the mouth or nose, she is given a 

^ a = awm l<m. 

® Burmese samtngmt = nigella sativa, 

* [The Burmese naming customs are simply those of 


decoction of turmeric or some monkey’s blood. 
The husband observes no special diet during the 
pregnancy of his wife, or after her delivery, but 
it is considered imdesirable that he should, — 

(1) drive pigs. 

(2) carry the dead. 

(3) bore holes. 

(4) fill in holes in the ground. 

(5) mock others. 

After a month the child is bathed in water, iato 
which, if the child is a boy, have been put silver, 
gold, pi*ecious stones, a 10-md weight, a 
weight, a 2^iSld weight, and other standard 
weights down to J of a idld. Ji the child is a 
girl, silver, gold, and all the ornaments of the 
female sex are put in the bath water. If the 
child is of well-to-do parents li tdlds weight of 
gold is tied as a pendant round the child’s neck, 
and if of poor people four annas weight of silver. 
The child is now named by one of the elders, 
who ties a cord, consisting of seven threads, round 
I the wrist. 

The name is given in the following order 
If a boy (son) 

1st son = Ai. 

2nd son = Ai Yi. 

Srd son == Ai S'am. 

4th son = Ai S'ai. 

5th son =r Ai Ngo. 

6th son = Ai N6k. 

7th son = Ai Nu. 

8th son = Ai Nai. 

If a girl (daughter); — 

Ist daughter = Nang T^. 

2nd daughters Nang Yi. 

Srd daughter = Nang Am. 

4th daughter = Nang Ai. 

5th daughter = Nang O. 

6th daughter = Nang Ok. 

7th daughter =' Nang It.^ 

These names are kept by both boys and girls, 
unless changed under the following conditions ; — 

(1) If the boy enters a kyaung (Buddhist 
monastery). 

(2) If after three or yeara the child 
(boy or girl) is renamed with a name 
indicating the day of birth. 

(3) If illness supervenes, when the name is 
changed in the following manner ; — 

A ceremony is performed by which the child is 
supposed to be exchanged for — 


the Hindus borrowed direct from India, hence these primi- 
idve cnstoms of the ShSns are peculiarly interesting.— < 
Ed.] 
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(а) A piece of coarse elotli, and is tlien called 
Master (or Miss) Coarse Olotli, Ai Man or 
Nang Man; 

(б) A portion of silver, wlien tlie name 
becomes Master (or Miss) Silver, Ai Ngenn 
or Nang Ngenn ; 

(c) A pair of scales, when, if the child weighs 
more than a viss (Rs. 100 in weight),® the 
name becomes Ai (or Nang) Swoi® S'a, 
Master (or Miss) More-than- one- viss ; or^ 

(d) The child is pnt into a roaster and a 
pretence is made of roasting it, after whicb 
it is called Master (or Miss) Roast, Ai Xa 
or Nang Ka; or, 

(e) The child is thrown away, and picked np 
again by some member of the family, and 
after a little time given back to the parents 
and called Master (or Miss) Picked-np, Ai 
(or Nang) Kip; or, 

(/) If there is a visitor in the honse the child 
is given to him, and then taken back and 
called AiXor Nang) K‘ek, Master (or Miss) 
Tisitor ; or, 

(gr) If it be full moon day, the child is called 
Ai (or Nang) Mon, Master (or Miss) Pull 
Moon; or, 

Qi) If the child have birth marks, it is called 
Ai (or Nang) Mai, Mastei\(or Miss) Marks. 

The above changes of name are made to restore 
the child to health, and if they fail to do so, the 
child is then taken to the Teyawng (Buddhist 
monastery) with some oiSerings and called Ai (or 
Nang) Lu, Master (er Miss) .Offermg. 

All the names under head (3) are subject to 
further change under heads (1) and (2). 

A boy, when old enough to talk and learn, is ' 
sent to a hyaung (in this case a monastic school), 
which he attends till he learns off the jSrst prayer, 
when he is made to repeat it thrice in the presence 
of the head jp6ngyi, (Buddhist monk and teacher), ■ 
exchanging his ordinary clothes for those of a 
p&ngyi^ and remaining in the hyaung under a 1 
name given by the p6ngyi. This name begins 
or ends with one of the following letters, .accor- 
ding to the day of tus birth., — 

Sunday = a, d, or d, as 8ana,^ &o. 

Monday = ka^ k% nga, or Xjct, as KMiya, &e. 
Tuesday = sa, 8% or na, as Santa, &o. 
Wednesday = ya, la, or wa, as Wilas‘a, &e. 
Thursday = pa, or ma, job Pansikta, &c. 


, * [The regtdation viss S*«S lbs. (avoirdupois) j but this 
about lbs. only.— E d.] 

• 8m and not part of the name 


Priday = s‘a, or ha, as S*ana, &c. 

Saturday = ta^ t‘a, or na, as Nanta, &o. 

The name thus given is retained for life. In 
the »case «©f girls the name is given by an elder 
of the village, and not by a pdngyi. 

Adoption is practised, but is followed by no 
special ceremony. If the adopting father have no 
issue, then the adopted son gets all the property. 
If there be issue, either before or after the 
adoption, the adopted son gets half the share of 
the rightful issue or issues, who get equal shares. 
The same mle is followed with x-egard to the 
property of the real father of the child adopted. 

No ceremonies .are performed u,t Puberty, 
either in the case of boys or girls. 

Marriage is permissible withuny caste or creed. 
If a person of either sex dies without marrying, 
the body, before burial, is banged against a tree- 
stump, which is, for the time being, considered to 
represent the husband or wife. This ceremony is 
performed in the belief that, if omitted, the person 
would, in his or her next existence, again die 
unmarried. 

A young man# taking a fancy to a young woman, 
visits the latter’s bouse and woos her, and, if the 
liking bemntual, sh&aocompanies him to his house 
as his wife. On the following morning the parents 
of the young man visit the parents of the young 
woman with an offeiing of salt and tea, make 
toown to them the fact of the union of their 
respective children, beg that their own child may 
be forgiven for the intrusion, and request the 
fixing of a day for the marriage ceremony. This 
request being granted and the day fixed, the 
young woman returns to her parents. Sometimes 
the young man on proposing to the girl is referred 
to her parents, in which case he sends his parents 
with an offering of salt and sugar to propose 
for the girl and obtain the sanction of ber parents 
to fix a day for tbeir wedding. 

On the day .appointed the relatives of both- 
parties, and the parties themselves, collect in .the 
bouse of tbe girl. 

The bndegroom, taking with bim a bundle of 
tea (one viss) and a bnndle of salt (one viss) tied 
together, and in them as much money as he can 
afford to give the parents of the girl .as compensa- 
tion, places his presents before them, and proposes 
for their daughter. The two bundles are then 
.untied by the parents and the money extracted, 


proper. [In the above we have the ordinary Brahmani- 
cal system of nomenolatnre. The remaining customs 
previously indicated have many - parallels among non- 
Brahmanical natives in .India. — En.J 
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after which one of the elders of the village takes 
the tea and the salt ont into the main road, and 
holding them above his head calls on heaven, 
earth and sun to witness the nnion of the two 
parties. He then re-enters the house, and ties a 
cord of seven threads round the left wrist of the 
bride and one round the right wrist of the bride- 
groom. This is called the matrimonial bond.- 

The bridegroom next distributes money to the 
elders of the village and all sit down to a feast. 

The bride with all her worldly goods now 
-accompanies the bridegroom to his house, but they 
.are stopped on the road by bachelor friends of the 
bridegroom, who has to pay his way through them. 

Eormal marriage is, however, dying away, and 
marriage now often means cohabitation by mutual 
consent. 

Divonee is by mutual consent of both parties, 
who give each other letters^ of freedom to re- 
marry, &c. 

If the wife claims .a divorce and the husband 
is not willing, the wife has to pay Rs. 30 to be 
divorced. If the husband -claims a divorce, Jie 
forfeits aU his household property to his wife. 

The forbidden degrees of consanguinity may 
be thus stated. A man shall not marry his, — 

(1) mother, 

(2) grandmother, 

(3) sister, 

(4) aunt, 

(5) wife’s mother, 

(6) wife’s grandmother, 

(-7) wife’s aunt. 

And vice versd with a woman. AD. other ties are 
•allowed. 

A man may have several w:ives. A woman 
cannot have more than one husband. Polygamy 
is sanctioned, as man is believed to be the superior 
and master of woman. A man obtains a wife by 
wooing and with her consent; sometimes by 
purchase ; and in case of rulers, as an offering of 
peace, friendship, &c. 

A man is prohibited from cohabiting with his 
wife,-^ 

(1) during menstruation, 

(2) while she is in the act of suckling her child, 

(3) when she is ill, 

(4) on new moon and full moon days, 

(5) in the open, orin^ Taycmng or 

A widow is free to marry again and act as she 
pleases, no one in particular having any claim to her. 

^ [On this Lieut. Henry Bidy remarks that the letter is 
-only given by the man, not by the woman. Lieut. Daly is 
.the Superintendent of the Northern Shdn States.*— £o]. 


The causes of disease are held to be, — 

(1) irregularities of diet, 

(2) change of water and climate (air), 

(3) evil spirits. 

_ Diseases from (1) and (2) are treated by medi- 
cines (mostiy herbs) and shampooing, from (3) by 
applying irritants, snob as chilles to the eye. 
Ohildrea are never hilled. Aboi-tion is bi-onght 
on by shampooing. 

Death is considered to Tbe the resnlt of disease 
^ the dead are buried. The corpse is dressed 
in new clothes. Clothes with a hum ip them are 
never used under any circumstances for burial 
purposes, the body being bnided naked rather 
than in such clothes. There is no belief in 
ghosts.® The grave diggers, before getting out of 
the newly dng grave, sweep it ont with brambles 
or thorns to prevent the n&ts (spirits) from 
remaining in the grave. 

Eersons who have handled a coipse are reg^uired 
to bathe before re-entering “the villsge, 

No mourning garb is worn by a widow. 

The officials (Sabwl,s, Myozas, Tamons and 
Myokhams) decide all cases of murder. The 
murderer Ws to pay the following compensa- 
tion. To the next kin of the victim, Rs. 333; to 
the official deciding the case, Rs. 383; to the 
amatsy Rs. »|»,;to the sarhs, Rs. ; to the bailiff 

and messengers, Rs. If he cannot pay these 
sums his relations have to do so ; if his relations 
cannot, his village ; if his village cannot, hi a circle. 
If he belong to another clan or state, and refuse to 
pay the fine, then war is declared between the two 
states. If two brothers fight and one is killed 
ihe whole family are made to forfeit their worldly 
goods (household). When a murderer pays the 
compensation he is set free and no slur or stain 
is attached to him. 


Individual property is recognized and inherit 
tance takes the following course ; — 



This equals the Indian dhannsdld. 

® [Lieut. Daly says that ** this statement is, I believe, 
incorrect.”— Bn.J 
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It will be thus seen tbat property descends to 
the children and wife, tbe wife taking 50 per cent, 
and the children eq^ual shares of the remainder. 
The eldest son gets the household property, arms, 
and precious stones. If there be no children the 
wife is heir ; if no wife, the parents ; and if the 
parents are dead, the deceased’s brothers divide. 

A title or seat (Sabwaship, &o.) descends to the 
sons in order of birth.^® If there be no sons to 
the daughter’s husband, if she be mamed; if not, 
to the brothers. 

Everything Is- eaten,, only human flesh being, 
forbidden. Men, women and children aU eat 
together. Cannibalism is practised very seldom, 
and only by the Bo, or leader of an army. If 
he be tattoed in a peculiar manner, he eats the 
flesh of an enemy who has been shot. This is 
said to render the charm of the tattooing stronger 
and more permanent. 

The ground is tilled with a crude plough. The 
first produce (a portion) is prepared and taken 
as an oflering to a kyaung before any is eaten 
by the household. 

Each man is said to tell his prayers before 
setting out on a warlike expedition. The wife 
of the warrior,— 

(1) rests and does no work on every fifth day ; 

(2) fills an earthen goblet with water up 

to the brim and puts some flowers into 
it every day. A decrease of the water 
or the withering of the flowers is looked 
upon as an evil sign (death) 

(95 sweeps* clean, and lays ont, her husband’s, 
bedding every night ; 

(4) is prohibited from sleeping in his bed 
during his absence. 

Mutilation of enemies is carried on to a great 
extent. The heads are always cut ofE and brought 
to the Chief, who gives a reward for every head, 
according as the head is that of an important or 
ordinary man. 

The country is governed by Chiefs whose office 
is supposed to be hereditary and not elective, and 
descends as above explained. 

The following story is told of the origin of the, 
Sh&ns and of their government . A man, aged 6 ,000 
years, started from the east in search of a wife, and 
at about the same time a woman, aged 6,000 years, 
started from the west in seai’ch of a husband. 
These two met in the middle of the ShSn States 
and then became man and wife. They had eight 

« [See ante, Vol. XX. p. 422, as to the Manipfirl 
nale of doscent. — JBn.] 

tOoBspaare the male nomendattire above. — Bn.] 

» This his generations represent the Amat 

kings ” the Sabwa class. 


sons and seven daughters, who multiplied in their 
turn and gave rise to a large population. The 
eight sons and their respective children clamoured 
for the rulership over the. descendants of the 
daughters, when their language became confused 
and they then separated and went their respective 
ways, with their children and clans. The names 
of the eight sons were— 

CD AL 

(2) AiTi. 

(3) Ai S‘am. 

(4) Ai‘ S*ai‘. 

(5) AiNgo. 

(6) Ai Nu. 

(7) AiNok. 

(8> AiNai.^^ 

Not being able to agree as to who should be 
the Chief, and quarrelling amongst themselves, 
the eldest two sons and their children heard of the 
existence of two kings to the north, and went 
there to invite them to come and rule the Sh&n 
country. These two kings are said to he the 
sons of K‘un Sang,, the Chief of the Heavens,, who 
sent them to deliver the Sh^n, country. The emi- 
grant ShSkHs mvifced them to come and rule 
their country, and promised to supply and give 
them every comfort, and, to obey and follow theii: 
commands. 

On the way home the party met a man called 
Sang P‘aii,’® who expressed a desire to follow the 
two kings, and they in turn promised to provide 
for him. 

After a short distance they met another man, 
who called himself Tfiriya, and was a songster. 
He also joined the party, and they all arrived at 
SanptLralit, now in the south-east. 

The eight essentials of a city {angkdmongpii 
p6ng) were attended to, namely,— 

(1) Market. 

(2) Water-supply. 

(3) Palace buildings. 

(D [?] 

(6) Eields. 

(6) Monastic buildings. 

(7) Heads of armies (6ds). 

(8) Roads. 

The names of the two fijjst rulers are— 

(1) Mah§i-KI‘attiya Y§.za. 

(2) Mahi.-S*amp‘engna Ydza.^® 

The first improved agriculture and the second 
introduced weapons. 

18 [For(l)readMah4-Kshatriya-R&3aaiidfor(2) read(?) 
Mah^-Sampunna-Rdija. However, compare these names 
and that of Sanpfbralit with the following from the 
Mahdydaavnn {Mah6j'^‘avajhsa}, or Chronicle of the 
Burmese kings “ Cautama Buddha, in the fifth year 
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On arrival they found an engraved stone, with 
inseriptioas said to have been wiitten by the 
deities to guide them in ruling the country. 

All Sabwds are said to be descendants of the 
two £rst rulers and the ofGlcials of Sang P*an and 
Tiiriya. 

The earth is supposed to have been brought 
from the depths by a species of white-ant. The 
depth is 84,000 yusands,'*-* the height 84,000, and 
the shape square. Nine spiiits from above came 
down and then established earth, water, heavens, 
and religion. They divided the world into 16 divi- 
sions, The story of the division is as follows : — 

A lotus with four leaves flowered between 
three stones. Then the Myinmo mountain, which 
was 84,000 y^sande within the waters, and i 
84,000 ydsands above, then appeared. It was \ 
surrounded by seven mountains, namely, (1) 
Wikant'o, (2) Yokkantala, (3) sBks'engdala, (4) 
N^mengdala, (5) S'udatsana, (6) As‘ana, C*?) I 
dama. These are the world, which was chvided ' 
into four great islands, namely, (1) P6p‘a Wid^ha, 
or the Eastern Island; (2) Amyagawya, or | 
the Western Island j (3) Guru-TJtang, or the 
Northern Island s (4) Sampudipa, or the Southern 
Island. This last was subdivided into 16 countries. 
These having been formed, nine Brahmans came 
down from heaven and created man, animals, 
trees, flowers, fruits, gmin, and water 


MATERIALS S’OR CALOXTLATINa THE DATE 
OE SUNDAEA-PANDTA, 

The island of Brirafigam near Trichinopoly 
bears two ancient temples, one of Yishnu which 
is called Eangan^tha, and one of Siva which is 
called Jambuk^Bvara in Sanskrit and Tiruvaj^ai- 
fckoyil in Tamil. Within the second of these two 
temples, my First Assistant, Mr, Y. Yenkayya, 
discovered an inscription of Sundara-Pdndya, 
which promises to settle the date of this king 
within naiTOW limits , The inseription is engraved 
on the south wall of the second ^rdikdra which I 
was not permitted to enter. The subjoined trjans- 
cript of its fi.rst lines is made with the help of 
another identical inseription, the date of which is 
lost, on the west wall of the third jjrdAdro- 
TBXT. 

1 Svasti srih ^ Svasti Samasta-jagad-ldh^ra 
S6makula-tilaka MadhurS.pura-Mi.dhava Kdrala- 

of Ms Bnddlaahood, was presented by the two brotbers 
Mah&punna and Chdlapnnna with a sandalwood monas- 
tery situated at VAnijjagAma, otherwise called Ldgaing, 
in Sunfipuranta.” Ldgaing is in the Minbu District of 
Upper Burma. Mah&purina and Chidlapupna are other- 
wise known as MahAsambhaya and Chulasambhava, sons 
of Lahaduka, adopted son of ThadonAganaing, first my- 
thologioM king of Xagaung. The legends given, ajife, 


vamsa-nirmm filana Laibkadvipa- lun^ana-d vitiya- 
Edima Cholakula-saila-kulisa Kamnitaraja- 
vidrAvana KAthaka-kari-kfitapAkala vividha-ripu- 
durgga-marddana Vira-Ka^da-GdpAla-vipina- 
dA vadahana KAflchi-jpuz'avar-Adhia vara-Gana- 
patUhari- 

2 na-sArddfila Neliarapura-vii*achita-viTA- 
bhisheka pramta-i-Aja-pratishfchApaka mahA- 
rAjAdhirdja-paramesvara fiV. X6=Clicliadaipap- 
niar=A^a Tribhuvaiiachchakravaittigal emman- 
dalamuu=kond-aruIiya sri - jSTindara-P Andiy a- 
dAvapCku] yAndu lOvadu pattAvadu Eishabha- 
nayarru apara-fpajkshattu Buda^i-kilamaiyum 
prathamaiyum perra A[4iiJ- 

B jiattu-nAL 

TRANSLATION. 

A. — Sanskrit portion. 

Hail! Prosperity! 

Hail! The support of the whole world, the 
cmament of the race of the Moon, the MAdhava 
(Krishna) of the city of MadhurA, the uprooter of 
the Kerala race, a second RAma in plundering 
the island of LankA, the thunderbolt to the 
mountain {which was) the Chola race, the 
dispeller of the KaraAta king, the fever to 
the elephant {which was) the KAthaka {king), the 
destroyer of the strongholds of various enemies, 
the jungle-fire to the forest {which was) Yira- 
Kapda-Gdp&la, the tiger to the deer {which was) 
Gapapati {who was) the lord of KA]dcM the 
best of cities, be who was anointed as a hero in 
the town of Nellfir, who re-established those kings 
who prostrated themselves before him, the 
mahdrdgddhirdja-param^Svara : — 

B, — Tamil •portion. 

In the 10th— tenth— year {cf the reign) of {this) 
king {H) Jat&varman, alias the emperor of the 
three worlds, the glorious Sundara-PApdyadAva, 
who was pleased to conquer every country, — on 
the day of {the nahshatra) AnurAdhA, which 
corresponded to Wednesday, the first iithi of the 
second fortnight of the month of Rishabha. 

Among the enemies of whose conquest the 
king boasts in the Sanskrit preamble of his 
inscription, there are two names of individuals, 
viz. Ganapati, the lord of KASchi, and Yira- 
Kanda-GopAla. The dates of each of these are 
known from other sources. An inscription of the 

Yol. XVIIL p- 272ff- and Vol. XIX. p. 437ff, read witb 
this one go far towards settling the origin of these 
garbled ShAn tales. Sanpfiralit is possibly the Ghanda- 
pur! on the M^ong of Ynle and other writers.— En.] 

A yCtsamA {ytljana) is the measxire of the distance the 
eye can reach. 

w [The Indian origin, probably through Buddhist 
tradition, of the above folktales is obvious.— Ed.] 
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Kakatiya king Ganapati of Onigallu (Worangal) 
whidi is foxmd in the fikamranatha temple at 
Kanchipura, and which I shall shortly publish in 
this Journal, is dated on Tuesday, the 11th titJii 
of the dark fortnight of Jyaishtha of S^ka 
1172, the cyclic year Saumya, which con*esponds 
to Tuesday, the 8th June 1249 A D. According 
to a Telugu chronicle (Taylor’s Catalogue, Vol. 
III. p. 483) and an inscription of his successor 
(Sewell’s Lists of Antiquities, Yol. I. Appendix, 
p xx), king Ganapati died in Saka 1180. Tira- 
Kanda-Gop&la is very probably identical with 
Kapda-Gdp&ladeva, whose date is established by 
three other KSiSchi inscriptions, the beginnings 
of which are subjoined : — 

No. I. 

On the south wall of the so-called ^*rocW^ 
(malai) in the Aruldla-Perumdl temple. 

Svasti ^ Sakara-ydndu 1187 perra Tiribuvaiia- 
chchakkarava[r] ttigal sri- vij aya-Kap.da-Gdp&la- 
devarkku y&ndu 15vadu Midu^ia-n^yarr^u apara- 
pakshattu trayodasiyum fea^^i-kkilamaiyum perra 
Bo§ani-nS>l. 

Hail ! Prosperity ! In the 15th year {of the reign) 
of the emperor of the three worlds, the gloiious 
and victorious Eanda-GdpALadSva, which corre- 
sponded to the Saka year 1187, — on the day of 
{the naJtshatra) ROhini, which corresponded to 
Saturday, the thirteenth tithi of the second fort- 
night of the month of Mithuna. 

No. II. 

On the north wall of the second ^rdhdra of the 
£ilcdmrandtha temple. 

Svasti sri Sakara-yandu 1187 pe™ Tiribuva- 
nachchakkarava[r] ttigal M-visaiya-BIap.d a- 
G6p&lad§var[k*lku ydndu l[6]vadu Simha- 
nayarru apara-pakshattu tritiyaiyum Sani-kkija- 
maiyum perra UttiiAdattu-ndil. 

Hail! Prosperity! In the l[6]th year of etc., 
which corresponded to the Saka year 1187, — on 
the day of [the nakshatra) TJtta2^sh§.dh&v which 
corresponded to Saturday, the third tithi of the 
second fortnight of the month of Simha. 

No. III. 

On the same wall as No. J. 

Svasti sri Sakara-ydndu 118[7] perra Tiri- 
buvaRa5akkaravd[r]ttigal sri-visaiya-Kanda- 
G6p&lad§va^kkn ya.[n«'Jdu l[6vadu] Siihha- 
n&yarru apax*a-pakshattu tritiyaiyum Sa;p-kkila- 
maiyum perra Uttiinttadi-nal. 

Hail! Prospeiity! In the l[6th] year of etc., 
which corresponded to the Saka year 118[7], — 
0 ^ the day of [the nakshatra) Uttara-BLadrapadd, 
to Saturday, the third tithi 
of the fieeoBdtfoastoight of the month of Simha. 


According to an inscription of the Dharm^s- 
vara temple at Manimangalam in the Chingleput 
district, Kanda-G6p&la bore the surname 
Madhura-ntaka-Fottappi-Clidla. A comparison 
of the dates of Nos. 1. and II. shews that 
his accession must have tdken place between 
the months of Mithuna and Simha in the Saka 
year 1172. The units of the two dates of No. 
III. are not absolutely certain. If the published 
reading is correct, thedetails would be identical 
with those of No. II, with the exception of the 
nakshatra. In this case either XJttirddam or 
Uttirabta* d might be a mistake for the other. 

The manner in which the year of the accession 
of Sundara-PAndya might be fixed on the basis 
of these new data, will be as follows : — The upper 
limit for the date of the inscription of Sundara- 
PAndya is Saka 1172, as the fight between him 
and ij^nda-GopAla might have taken place in hia 
10th year, in which his inscription is dated, and 
also in Saka 1172, the year of the accession of 
Kanda-GopAla. The lower limit is Saka 1190, as 
the fight between him and Ganapati might have 
taken place in his first year, and also in Saka 1180, 
the year of the death of Ganapati. The details of 
1 the date of the inscription must accordingly be 
applied to each of the Saka years 1172 to 1190, 
and the year of the accession of Sundara-PAadya 
will fall between Saka 1102 and 1180. 

The Simdara-Pft3?.dya of the JambukOsvara in- 
scription may, accordingly, be identical with 
Mareo Polo’s ** Bender Bandi,” who was reigning 
in A. D. 1292, and with that “Stindar Bandi,”* 
who, according to the Muhammadan historians, 
died in A. D. 1293 (Dr. Caldwell’s Comparative 
Grawma/r, Introduction, p. 141 ; History of 
Tinnevelly, p. 33). The “ Pandya king Sundara,” 
who is mentioned in a Simhalese chronical (/. 
As Soc. Bengal, YohXLI. Part I. p. 200) as a 
contemporary of Parakramabahu of Ceylon (1163 
to 1186 A. D ), does not appear to have been a 
reigning king, but a mere prince and general of a 
PAndya king Kulasekhara, whose predecessor was 
a ParAkrama-PAndya, and whose successor was a 
Yira-PAndya That there was at least one still 
earlier Sundara, may be gathered from the in- 
scriptions of Raj§ndra-Ch61a, who boasts to have 
conquered “the crown of Sundara” [South-Indian 
Inscriptions, Yol. I. p. 99; Yol. II. p. 108). 

E. HtriTZSCH. 

After the above note was in type, I received a 
letter from Mr S. B. Dikshit, dated Dhulia, 11th 
March, in which he states that Saka 1182 expired 
is the only year that answers for the details of 
the inscription of Sundara-PAndya. 

E. H. 

Nundidroog, IQth March 1892. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


ECLIPSE-CUSTOMS IN HABEAS. 

A peculiar sanctity is attributed to eclipses in 
general. Among tbe Brdhmans it is considered 
most sacrilegious to take food during the period of 
the eclipse. The food should be taken generally 
Wly eight hours before the first contact, and at 
first contact everybody, including children, should 
bathe. A bath in the sea or a river is considered 
the most efficacious. Previous to bathing, the 
family priest generally goes through certain rites 
with a view to washing away all the sins of the 
party. After the bath, alms are freely distributed 
to the poor, and when the last contact is over, or 
after the clearance of the eclipse, there is a second 
bath, and then the worshippers may take their 
food. 

A peculiar feature in eclipse customs is, that 
when the eclipse falls on a day, the presiding 
nalesJiaira of which is the same as that of a 
person’s horoscope, there is fear of its having an 
evil influence on his futurity. To ward offi this 
the priest has to perform counteracting cere- 
monies, and to distribute alms freely to the poor, 
or break a few of both ash-coloured and white 
gourds. The person influenced for evil as above 
is also advised to tie round his forehead a small 
palmyra leaf, on which are written a few Sanskrit 
verses, in expiation of his or her sins, as the case 
may be. 

K . Srikantalitae. 


GLIMPSES INTO A BHIL*S LIFE. 

I once purchased a quiver, filled with arrows, 
which had been in the possession of a Bbil of 
some standing. In a pocket in the quiver were 
found three documents in the vernacular, of which 
I now give a partial rendering. They are very 
characteristic of the people to whom the owner 
belonged. 

First came a scrap of a letter to the following 
effect : — “In the' J^rA 0 ^^0 District, JamnA 
Bhanbhfiji’s son is charged with theft from the 
house of MansA Mind. She states that so far her 


son has never stolen anything. If she has lied 
to her uncle, let her be convicted before the 
^anchdyat. Convey our welfare. Kdtak hadi 
ipanchami, 8t 1934 (Oct. 1877). Witnesses to 
the good conduct of J amnA BhanbhAj i’s son « 
ThAkurst Patel, BaldAvA Patel, Dungarsi PatAl, 
BhagwAnA Patel. Signed by OhannA PatwAri : the 
above statement of JamnA BhanbhAji is correct.” 

Next comes a small scrap of paper giving the 
name of eighteen persons, all Hindus, who owed 
the writer Rs. 40-4-0 between them, in sums vaiy- 
iag from 12 annas to Rs. 5. 

Lastly is a short daily “ account of expenditure 
with one Ali Bakhsh from Asauj (Sept.) sudt 
13m^, 8i» 1934 (1877).” It is in five columns, 
headed respectively flour (dia), pulse (ddZ), ghi 
molasses {gur) and tobacco, with an occasional 
note of cash borrowed, and extends from Asauj 
sudi IZmi to Kdtdk hadi 8mi, or 11 days. 

On Asauj audi 13m^ the owner must have laid 
in a stock, for we find him procuring ' dtd, 10 
s^rs : ddlf 1 ser : ghi^ 1 s^ : gur, 1 sir : tamahhH, 
6 pdi : paisd, S'pdi. He bought his dtd, ddl, and 
ghi regularly every day thereafter, and his gur 
and tobacco occasionally only. Money he seems 
to have borrowed in very small quantities. He 
bought his djfd alternately 1 sir 8 chitdks, and 12 
chitdlcs : his ddl nearly always 6 chitdks : and his 
gur nearly always 3 chUdhs. Including his stock 
on Asauj sudi IZmi, he purchased altogether did, 
85 sirs, 2 chitdks ; ddl, 6 sirs, 12 chitdks : ghi 
4 sirs, 3 chitdJcs : gur, 2 sirs, 10 chitdlcs. He 
also bought 6 chitdks of sugarcane^ The ruling 
rates for these articles were dtd, 16 sirs : ddl, 
10 sirs : ghi, 3 si^'s ; gur, 10 sirs. His total 
expenditure was Rs. 4-14-6, including 1 anna and 
3 pies borrowed in cash, in these eleven days, of 
which nearly one-fourth was on the fii'st day for 
some reason, leaving an expenditure of Rs. 3-12-0 
in ten days, or (say) Rs. 11-4-0 in a month; 
wherefrom it is to be assumed that our unknown 
friend was a man of substance in his village, 

R. 0. Temple. 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


Handbook of the Haea oe Baungshb Dialect of 
THE Chin Language, by Lieut. D. J. 0. Macnabb, 
B. S, 0., Political Officer, Haka.’^ 

That the wild Chins and other mountaineers 
on the Burman Frontier are at present receiv- 
ing an especial measure of attention is due 
to the possession by them of no peculiarly in- 


ter’esting qualities, but solely to their persistent 
ind inveterate habit of raiding. These raids 
have taken place with entire impartiality, both 
against other hiU-men living without the pale, 
and against the more civilised inhabitants of the 
plains. As has been pointed out by Mr. McCabe 
with reference to the cognate NagA tribes, each 


1 Bangoon, printed by the Superintendent, Government Printiug, Burma, 1891. 
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Tillage is frequently foreign country to its neigli- 
bours, and raid and counter-raid ai*e carried on 
with little intermission and in the most blood- 
thirsty manner. This state of things could not, 
of course, be permitted to continue in the presence 
of a civilised power, and as nothing short of 
annexation was shown to have the slightest effect 
on these wild hill-men, their country has been 
received into the British Empire, and measures 
have been taken to establish in the hill country 
the Paaj Britannica, which already prevails in the 
neighbouring plains. This has, of course, necessi- 
tated the presence amongst the wild Chins of 
British officers, who, in accordance with the wise 
foresight of the Government, have been encour- 
aged to make themselves familiar with the lan- 
guage of the people whose destinies they control. 
The presentmanual, which is designed for the use of 
military and other officers in H&kh and its vicinity, 
is the work of Mr. Macnabb, the Political Officer 
stationed at that place, and is one of the first 
results of the new rSgime, The language is that 
known as the Baungshd or Chin, which 

language we are told in the Preface is spoken 
over a considerable tract of country. Slight 
dialectic variations, it is true, occur in different 
parts, but these do not appear to be so important 
as one might be lead d priori to suppose. 

One direct result, indeed, of the internecine 
warfare referred to is the creation of many petty 
dialects, which, in the case of the Manipfiris, have 
caused travellers to state that the language 
spoken in certain villages is unintelligible to their 
neighbours twenty or thii-ty miles away. Whilst, 
however, admitting that the conditions of life in 
the wild forest-covered mountains of the Arakan 
Toma are favourable to the propagation of petty 
dialectic changes, it may reasonably be doubted 
whether there is much real divergence in the 
language spoken by different villages of the same 
tribe. Slight variations in the pronunciation of 
certain vowels, or in the retention or elision of final 
consonants, will frequently make alterations in 
words, which, though sufficiently smallin a written 
language, will often render sentences unintelligi- 
ble to obtuse savages, and even to educated 
Europeans, whoarenot well versedinthe language.® 
Of course, also, the absence hitherto of books or 
writings amongst these savages is eminently con- 
ducive to the growth of different dialects, but 
again there is a strong counteracting tendency in 

® [«.^ sr., the Hindi Bdnind is the PaSjfibt vandni, 
words instantly recognizable as the same on paper, but 
Pit BO in Bpeeoh.~ED.] 

experience of British officers in the Chin TTiUa 
^ of those who have to deal with savage 

the remarks of the late 


the pertinacity with which the Mongoloid races 
retain intact the root words of their languages.® 

In the present case it may be taken that we 
have before us the language spoken by a large 
and important body of these hill-men, and the 
information concerning it, now for the first time 
brought to the public -eye, cannot fail to throw an 
interesting light on the ethnic relations generally 
of the Chins and their cognate races. Before 
however examining the philological aspects of the 
Baungshe or Haka Chin Language it maybe well to 
point out a few apparent errors in the book before 
us. I shall do so in no cavilling spirit, being well 
aware of the difficulties and pitfalls which await 
him who for the first time reduces a foreign 
language to writing; but without laying claim to 
any knowledge of the language itself, a compari- 
son of the sentences and vocabulary in this book 
with those already published of Lushai and its 
cognate dialects will show, that there are a few 
mistakes, which may with advantage be corrected 
in a second edition. 

Mr. Macnabb has, in writing Chin, wisely chosen 
the Roman character in preference to the Burmese 
one, and has selected with slight alteration the 
Government system of vowel transliteration. This 
is a most fortunate circumstance, as it both 
facilitates comparison of the language with others, 
and enables the learner to grasp at once the vari- 
ous sounds used in speaking. It is to be hoped 
that the same course will be followed by pioneers 
in the other hill languages and dialects, and that 
the error of the American Missionaries in using 
a garbled version of the Burmese alphabet (itself 
drawn from Aryan sources), in writing Karen 
win not be repeated. 

Objection may be taken to two divergences from 
the Government system, namely the transliteration 
of short 0 as in ‘ upon ’ by 6, and of short a, 
as w in ' full,’ by In the former case it would 
obviously be preferable to write the o without any 
mark at all, since the sound in ‘upon’ is simply that 
of the ordinary short o, (not found in Burmese.)* 

The transliteration of the undefined vowel by 
'd is unquestionably wrong and misleading. This 
vowel is etymologically a, as is shown, for instance, 
by the words for ‘rupee’ (t<iwkd), ‘reward’ {luh- 
~saung)f and ‘ path ’ (Z^7??>&), which are the deriva* 
tives respectively of the Hindustani word tankd, 
the Burmese lah^s^aung {let-s^aung), and the 

Bishop Battison on the languages of the Pacific Islands, 
and the experience of Mr. Man in the Andamans.— Bn.] 

* [IThe representation of o in ‘ upon^ by 6 is, of conrse, 
clearly misleading, bnt I think it requires a diacritical 
I mark nevertheless. “Ordinary short o” is usually 
I understood to have the sound of o in * opaque,’ found 
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Tibeto-Buman root lam. If it is considered 
necessary in wi’iting to distinguisii this vowel 
from that in the word ‘ man ’ some simple diacri- 
tical mark such as V® would probably suffice, or 
perhaps Mr. Sweet’s Anglo-Saxon oeh might do 

Again, is it correct to talk of t preceding « or » 
as an aspirate ? The latter expression is usually 
applied to a breathing of some kind, and indeed 
the sounds refeiTed to are simply inchoate 
palatals and not aspirated sibilants. 

It is doubtless through an oversight that such 
pre-Hunterian words as * a-leen’ ‘ warm,’ ‘ o- 
IceeTs,’ ‘cool,* *tl%ke' ‘to catch,’ occur in the 
book These should apparently be written aKn, 
aWi, and ila^. 

On examining the vocabularies in the book, one 
of the first things to strike the eye is the pre- 
fixing of k* to all verbal roots, which seems at 
first strange, as no known cognate language 
possesses this pec uliarity. A compaidson, however, 
with Lushai, (which will he shown to he the 
language moat nearly related to Baungshe 
Chin), shows that this k* or ha is in reality the 
shortened or reduplicated form of the first 
personal pronoun hhm%. This particle is, of course, 
a distinct word, and has nothing to do with the 
verbal root ; and it is, therefore, unfortunate that 
it should have been confused with the latter. The 
error has doubtless aiisen from the difficulty, 
which has been pointed out by Professor Sayce,^ 
in “ getting a savage or barbarian to give the 
name of an object without incorporating it into 
.a sentence or bringing it into relation with some- 
thing else.” It is, indeed, demonstrable that Mr. 
Hodgson, though aware’^ of a precisely similar 
construction existing in G-yarung and other 
languages, has, in the case of vocabularies of 
dialects cognate to Baungsh^ Chin, been 
misled by this very particle ha, which he has 
mistaken for the well known ha prefix^ found 
throughout the Tibeto-Burman family. In the 
present case the confusing of the pronoun ha 
with the root has led to several mistakes in the 
sentences ; e. g , on page 6 — “ Have you ever met 
me ” should be k^rria na mu~hahmaw, and not 
h'mu : and on page 22 : — “ You are lying ” should 
be nangma na lilen or na Men, and not na h’Men. 

in Burmeso, and not the sound of o in ‘ upon,’ The late 
Mr, A, J. Ellis in Ms report on the Andamanese Lan- 
guage {PresidenUal Address, Philological Society, 1882) 
denoted o in ‘ upon * by o, — Ed.] 

® [Mr. Ellis used d in writing Andamanese. But 
the Andamanese have five a soi^nds, and unless Chins 
are blessed with an equal number I would suggest d 
for a in 'man.’ — ^E d.] 

« The Scieme of Language, Vol. I. [I can endorse this 
from personal experience. It took Mr. Man and myself 
about a year to disoQyer the peculiar prqnominal prefixes 


The word for ‘fowl’ is given throughout as 
arr, but j^rinid facie it ^ would seem somewhat 
doubtful whether there is any r sound in this 
word, which is obviously a corruption of the wide- 
spread root wa, meaning a bird or fowl. In no 
cognate language has this root a final r, nor is 
there anything to show that the ra suffix which has 
been pointed out by Mr. Hodgson in Tibetan 
and other languages occurs in Baungshe Ohin. 
Without, therefore, presuming to lay down how 
these people pronounce the word, we would 
suggest that it is possibly a pronounced in the 
‘heavy tone,’ as it is called in Burmese. The 
fact also of its being a shortened or ont down 
form of the original root wa lends probability to 
its being pronounced in this tone. 

It may here be remarked that no mention is 
made of tones in this book, but this can hardly be 
because they do not exist in Baimgshd Ohin, It 
would, indeed, be scarcely credible that this lan- 
guage, surrounded as it is on all sides by those 
using tones, should be destitute of these adjuncts* 
which are indeed universal amongst the South- 
Eastern Mongoloids. At the same time the subject 
of tones presents unusual difficulties to the Euro- 
pean, whose ear can frequently scarcely distin- 
guish between words in different tones, unless 
the fact of that difference is specially brought 
to his notice. Moreover, little has been done 
as yet towards solving the question of the 
best method of rendering tones when using the 
Hunterian system of spelling ; so that in a hand- 
book like the present one it was perhaps as well 
to avoid the subject. At the same time we should 
have been glad to be informed positively as to 
the existence of tones in Baungshe Ohin, and if 
BO, how many could be distinguished. Similarly, 
it would be interesting to know whether these 
Chins ever modify their vowels similarly to the 
German wnilaui. The use of modified vowels 
is very common amongst the Mongoloid hill-men, 
not to speak of the Tibetans, and d priori it 
would seem probable that they exist in the 
Baungshe dialect. In their case no difficulty 
exists in writing, since the forms d, e, %, 6 and u 
are universally understood. Possibly the word 
shert ‘to build,’ (a stocliade), should be written 

of Andamanese, owing to tMs very cause. The savage 
will always say ‘my leg,’ ‘your leg/ ‘his leg’ in pre- 
ference to ‘leg,’ and when he speaks, as the Andamanese 
do, of darchdgda, ngarchdgda, and archdgdn for the above . 
expressions, and then proceeds to drop the final da in 
composition, the unassisted learner is apt to be puzzled j 
more especially when, as in Andamanese, there are seven 
varieties pf these prefixes, having but little in common 
with each other and the ordinary words for * I, yon and 
he/— Ed.] 

Mongolian AJfvAities of the Circassians* 
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shot, for it is very umisml, if not quite unknown, 
in this class of languages^ to find an r prefixed to a 
final consonant. Similarly it may be surmised that 
swarh, * to come out’ should be written swah^ 

In the list of the first ten numerals given at the 
end of the book the prefix pa occurs before each 
number. A reference to the text, however, shows 
that this pa is, as inliushai, merely a numeral 
co-efifieient, the Chins and Lushais placing it 
between the noun and the number, instead of last 
of all, as is the ease in Burmese. The prefix fan 
before or hwe, * twenty,’ is apparently a numeral 
co-efficient for some special class of nouns, as on 
page 25 there occurs the expression mi-pa-iawe 
for ‘ twenty men.’ It would seem not improbable 
there are other numeral co-efficients in Baungshe 
Chin besides pa and fan. The suffixing of 
these particles immediately to the noun is, it may 
be remarked, a favorable example for Dr. Bleek’s 
theory of the origin of grammatical gender. 

To pass to particular words, the translation of 
Icut as ‘arm’ is apparently wrong, since in Lushai 
and other cognate dialects it means ‘ Land,’ and, 
in fact, in the Yooabulary at the end of the book 
the word ahan is given for ‘ forearm.’ Similarly 
on the same analogy it seems open to doubt 
whether the BaungshS Chins do not possess a 
distinct word for * leg’ apart from he, ‘ foot.’ 

The woi’d pia which properly means * father’ is 
given for ‘ man,’ both on page 3 and in the Yoca- 
bulary, but a reference to the Sentences shows 
the word used for * man’ is mi, an extremely wide- 
spread root. Pa is possibly used, as in other 
languages of the Tibeto-Burman family, as a 
suffix meaning * male.’ 

The word nga, given in the Yocabulary on page 
15, evidently means ‘to know’ and not ‘to say,’ 
and in practical use it would seem to correspond 
with the Burmese tat, Burmese and Chin, are, 
of course, far from being the only languages, 
which use the verb ‘ to know’ in the same sense 
as ‘ to be able.’ 

Exception may be taken to the giving of differ- 
ent adjectives (such as those of colour, ‘deep,’ &e,) 
in the form of nouns, e., with short a prefixed. 
In the Tibeto-Burman family there are no 
such things as true adjectives, their place 
being taken by verbs ; and the fact that in certain 
languages they are suffixed to the noun makes 
. no difference. 

The words given respectively for ‘ brother’ and 
‘ sister ’ probably denote either ‘ elder or younger 
brother or sister,’ as it would be difficult to point 
loaayba:|goag^ia the remotest degree cognate 


to Chin, in which these relations are not distin- 
guished by separate words, according as they are 
older or younger than the espeaker. 

Before leaving the subject it may be as well to 
point out that iu a few oases the Chin sentence, 
as given in the manual, does not correspond with 
the English, even according to the freest transla- 
tion. Thus, on page 20 : — JELi hye hi ta~thnaw 
obviously means “ Is this word (or saying) time,” 
and has nothing to do with the English sentence 
“I wish to get true information about this.”' 
Similarly in the next line • — Nangma pahaUth 
bye-sin han-du should apparently be translated 
“ I wish to speak to you alone,” and not “ Do- 
yon think your information is true?” 

With regard to the place of BaungBh§ Chin, 
in the Tibeto-Burman family, it must plainly be 
grouped with those of the other hill-men inhabit- 
ing the Arakan Yoma Mountains from Manipfir to 
their southern extremity. The principal languages 
or dialects comprised in this group are ManipQri, 
Lushai (Dzo), Kami, Shandu, and the languages 
of the Wild and the Tame (or Southern) Chins. 

Professor Sayce in his Science of Language 
has, it is time, adopted another classification, mak- 
ing two groups of them and including Burmese 
and Karen in the second group. A comparison, 
however, of the vocabularies and grammar of these 
hill tongues shows them to possess many special 
points of resemblance, which differentiate them, 
as a whole, from the Burmese. 

These tribes are, in fact, in all probability a later 
immigration than the dwellers in the plains, and 
are more closely connected with Sub-Himalayan 
tribes, such as the Limbu, than is the case 
with the Brnmans. Tbe Maniptlris, having for 
some time past masqueraded as Hindus, have 
altered their language more than is the ease with 
the hill-tribes south of them, but they neverthe- 
less belong to the same group. Of the different 
languages spoken iu it BaungsbS Chin has a 
markedly close affinity with Lushai, as the 
following list of words identical in both proves : — 


Bear 

vbm 

Day 

tsun 

Beat 

vel 

Dog 

u-i 

Before 

^mai 

Door 

in-kd 

Behind 

^nu 

1 Eye 

my it 

Bird 

m 

Fall 

tld 

Bite 

sh% 

Fire 

me 

Blood 


Fish 

ngd 

Boar (wild) 

ngdl 

Fly 

to 

Bum 

hang 

Fowl 

a 

Cold 

shih 

Go 

hal {JMy 

Come 

hun 

Good 

atd 

Daughter 

fa/m 

Hand 

hut 


• Compare kiso marie, ‘ to divorce ’ with the Lushai mah, 
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Head 

lu 

Seed 

asi 

High 

asang 

Sit 


House 

in 

Slave 

shal CshMJ 

Inside 

asun 

Snake 

rM 

Iron 

Hr 

Son 

afa 

Looking-glass 

hla4ung 

Stone 

lung 

Make 

ti 

Sweet 

aldum 

Many 

tarn (fim) 

Thatch * 

di 

Near 

anai 

This 

hi 

Necklace 

n 

Tooth 

hd 

Nose 

nga 

Weep 

fajo 

Old 

ali 

Well (be) 

dam 

Pumpkin 

mai 

Which 

hoi 

Rain 

rwa shur 

Widow 

nu^‘me 

Reap 

a 

Wish 

du 

Red 

shen 

Yellow 

eng 

Ripe 

See 

*min 

mu 

You 

nangmd 


In addition to the above list, which is taken 
almost at random and is very far from being 
exhaustive, there ai’e many other words, such as 
haima and hama, ‘ I,’ which differ very slightly* 
Both from the number and nature of the allied 
words and from the character of their resem- 
blances, it is apparent that the BaungshS Chins 
and Iiushais must at no distant period have 
formed one race.® Words like those for * brass,’ 

* gong/ ' looking glass,’ &e., which are the same in 
Lushai and Baungsh^ Chin, can only have been in- 
corporated into these languages recently, whilst the 
fact that the Chin word for ‘rupee,’ iawka, is derived, 
like the Lushai, direct from the Hindustani and 
not through Burmese, points to the iuference that 
when first introduced to this coin these Chins were 
probably living to the west of their present habitat; 
i. e , in the Chittagong HiU-Tracts, where the Lu- 
shais still reside. At the same time it may be iu- 
f erred, from the words for ‘ gun’ in Chin and Lu- 
shai being different, that they had already separa- 
ted when fire- aims were brought to these hills. It 
is noteworthy, also, that these Chins have an indi- 
genous word for ‘ sea,’ which would hardly be the 
case i£ they had resided long where they now are. 

One of the points, in which Baungsh^ Chin 
agrees with Lushai, is in the use of the sound of 
f in certain words, this being a somewhat rare 
sound in Tibeto-Burman phonology. The soimd of 
/is also used in Kami, which language together 
with Lushai, possesses the peculiar guttural 
breathing known in Arabic as ’am. No mention 

9 [1 would, however, be cautions as to this assumption 
on philological grounds only. —E d.] 

19 [It should be remembered, however, that the sound 

of ^ is seldom properly taught in India, with the result 
that the ears of the magority of Anglo-Indians are not' 
so attuned as to catch it in learning a new language.— 
Ed.] 


of this latter sound is made in Mr. McNahb’s 
work, so it may be that it is not found in 
Baungshd Chin.^® The sound / would seem to 
correspond with the varga ch, ts and s in the other 
Tibeto-Burman languages.^^ Both the / and ’am 
sounds are very sparingly used, and it is possible 
that they are foreign sounds introduced into 
the dialects, in which they occur by contact with 
some Muhammadan race 

The terminals Z, r, andjp still exist in Baungshd 
Chin, as in Lushai, though it is curious to note 
that, amongst the former, final I isnotunfrequently 
elided. The example of the Chinese and Burmans 
shows that, with increasing laziness of pronunci- 
ation, these letters as terminals ai’e apt to dis- 
appear. 

One of the most noticeable points in the grammar 
of Banngshe Chin is that tlie present tense of the 
verb consists of the naked root without even a 
euphonical suffix It is, of course, open to doubt 
whether this omission is due to a really primitive 
method of conjugation, as in Chinese, or whether 
there was formerly some suffix, which has come to 
be elided. Perhaps the latter hypothesis is on the 
whole the more probable, as no other case appa- 
rently exists in the Tibeto-Burman family of this 
want of a snffix, and it can scai*cely be contended 
that-Baungsh^ Chin has alone retained the earliest 
form of conjugation. 

The future particle is lai, which is, curiously 
enough, almost the same as that {laih) used in 
Southern Chin to denote compulsion, — ‘ must ’ 
The latter is, however, compounded of the verb U 
‘must’ and aih, the future particle, in the same way 
as the Burmese t'a^man (yfi-wQ, Tn one sentence, 
indeed, on page 19, na ngai~lai is given for ‘ you 
must obey,’ but it can hai-dly be supposed that the 
particle of the future of compulsion has been 
given throughout in mistake for the simple future. 
The tennination in Lushai is, it may be remarked, 
ang. The negative interrogative particles 
ai’e respectively lo and maio, as in Lushai. The 
latter of these is evidently the Ohinese mo, but 
the only analogy to the former outside this special 
family of languages is apparently the Bravidian 
illei or alia. 

The present participle lyo in Baungshe Chin 
is probably allied with the Burmese lyak (lyei). 
It does not seem to have analogies in the other 
hill lan guages. 

n The Kami afSi, ‘ tooth ’ is probably identifiable 
with the Tibetan sd, Burmese swd. 

12 It ia curious to note that the use of the pronouns with 
the noun and verb is the same in Baungsh(? Chin as iu 
ancient Egyptian ; thongh in the latter language they 
were suffixed and not prefixed. [But is this a remarkable 
peculmrity P— Ed.] 
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The suffix a (the same as the old Burmese 
postposition a) seems to have a wide r^ge^ of 
meaning. Thus, after anoun it means by/ ‘ at or 
‘to.’ On page 16 after a verb it is usedfor ‘inorder 
to.’ On page 29 it is similarly used for ‘ when. 

In the examples in this latter case, under the 
head of Imperfect Ten^e,” there woxild, however^ 
appear to be sQme confusion in the nse of the a 
particle, unless indeed we are to understand that 
BaungshI Chin is destitute of a particle to express 
conditions of time. In this case, the sentence 
When I saw him he was running away,” would 
read literally in Chin “I saw him, he was run- 
ning away :”--a sufficiently primitive method of 

expression. 

On page 36 the form given as a perfect 
tense passi'ue, ‘ I have been brought,’ is, if correct, 
a very remarhahl© » since the passive 
meaning is given by infixing a particle di between 
the root and the ordinary perfect suffix sang* 
Tbe formation of a passive in this manner is, 
however, so contrary to the genius of the Tibeto- 
Burman languages,^® that we may be excused in 
doubting the correctness of this form, which 
apparently does not occur in the Ohin sentences. 

No example is given of the relative parti- 
ciple which presumedly exists in Baungsh6 Qhin, 
but on page 20 there is an example of a curious 
construction instead of it, the expression ‘the men 
who come and go* being translated mi-hlungf 
miMl, literally * man-arrive, man-go.’ 


In conclusion, a few words in Baungsh^ Ohin 
may be selected for notice. Amongst those speci- 
ally allied to Itaniptirl are lamb ‘a path’ and 
aval ‘ to fight,’ which correspond with the Mani- 
pfiri lamb^ and Idl. The retention of the 
suffix is especially noticeahle, since although the 
root lam is widely diffused in the Tibeto-Burman 
family, there are apparently no other examples in 
it of this particle being suffixed to it. 

BaungshS Chin has, like Magar and Karen, the 
form ti for water, as compared with the Lushai 
It seems, however, unreasonable to regard 
tbis, with Captain Borbes, as a separate root, for 
a simple throwing forward of the accent in the 
word tu4 would prohahly suffice to alter it into 
ti. Further we have a precisely analogous* altera- 
tion in the word for ‘ to laugh,’ which in Lushai is 
nU4, but in BaungshS Chin ni, and in this case 
there can he no 4ouht that the root is the same. 


Generally speaking it would seem very extra- 
ordinary that the Baungshe Chins, who probably 
at no distant epoch formed one tribe with the 
Lushais, should yet have retained a different root 
from the latter for so common a word as ‘\7ater.’ 

In the n^atter of prefixes we have, in the word 
'Tuliov ‘ snake/ an example of the throwing off the 
prefix (c/. Tibetan hM or prU), and, in that 
for ‘ butterfly,’ pUp, an example of its addition, 
(0/ Burmese lip-pya, [Wk-pya.) 

In ‘ rSfe, ‘ mad,’ we see the simple root (?/^0, 
(as in Burmese), altered first by the aspiration of 
the initial semi-consonant, and secondly by the 
addition of the h suffix. An example of the t 
suffix is seen in rit ‘ heavy ’ • compared with the 
Burmese U. If Ueng ‘ to exchange’ be the same 
as the Burmese Uy we have in one word both the 
h prefix and a nasal suffix, which alterations, how- 
ever, as Mr.* Hodgson ha's so ably pointed out, are 
common enough in this family of languages ‘ Ben, 
“to bind,” may be identified with the Burmese 
h^ran (chan), and is a good example of the close 
relation between h and lo or Ich (7«‘) in these langua- 
ges : as also is hid, ‘ to release’ or ‘ to send,’ c/. Bur- 
mese Hwat (‘Zni) with the same meanings.!* In the 
word for ‘ pony’ {rang) the Baungsh6 Chins have 
dropped the initial nasal of the Burmese mrang 
{my in); an4 the same is seen with the word for 
‘ elephant’ wi^ as compared with the Akyab Ohin 
mwi. example of vowel change is the 
Baungshe Chin bye (Kami be), ‘ speech* compared 
with the Burmese pyaw, whilst the word rwa for 
‘ bamboo’ shows that the Burmese wd poBsesse4 
formerly an initial semi-vowel r. 

It is easily seen from, a comparison of word^ 
that Baungshe Chin in many cases prefers h 
where .Lushai has t, an4 indeed it wonld appear 
from other cases that these mountaineers generally 
are as prone to ponfus© these sounds together 
as the South Sea Islander^. 

In comparing the BanngshS hlang-var with the 
Lushai tlang-val ‘ a bachelor ’ we find, in addition 
to the above interchange of h, one of the semi? 
vowels r mto 1. 4 further instance of the latter 
appears in the Baungshe H and the Lt^shai Ui 
-again.’ In the Ohin h*6h as oompai'ed with the 
Lushai h^vp ‘ a knee,’ we see that a phonetic 
pormption has taken place prep^sely simhar to 
ttiat in colloquial Burmese. 

R. HouanTpN. c. 


This construction is, however, used in Turkish, e. g., 

* to be loved.’ 

eiho JBftxingsli^ Ohin him (to lose) wltk 
* to f ea« * with tfie Lilnbu Ice. The 


Manipdri hum ‘ three * is probably connected with the 
Baungshd tun, through a lost hin; since, though the 
equation t^h^h holds good in these languages, there is nq 
example of t olmnging directly into K 
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ANOTHER INSTALMENT OF THE BOWER MANUSCRIPT. 

BY PEOTESSOR A. F. RUDOLF HOEENLB. 

T he first instalment of the Bower Manuscript was published by me in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1891 . The portion which I now publish J have chosen for 
the second instalment, because it represents another of the subjects which are treated of 
in the several treatises comprising the Bower Manuscript, So far as I can make out at 
present, these treatises deal with three different subjects, viz,^ medicine, divination and 
conjuration. On medicine there are (apparently) two distinct treatises j a long and a short 
one. The latter I have published in thp Journal A. 8. P,, as a specimen of medicine. On 
divination or fortune-telling there are two short treatises ; one of these I publish in the 
present paper. On conjuration, or the use of magic spells, there is one short treatise. This 
I hope to publish as my next instalment of the Manuscript. 

The portion now published consists of five loaves. Their shape and sizo exactly like 
those of the portion previously published; that is, the leaves are, a narrow oblong, measuring 
HI by 2| inches. A specimen, being the obverse of the second leaf, is published in the lower 
part (No. II.) of Plate I., issued with the April Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
The treatise to which it belongs is referred to in my paper “ On the Date of the Bower 
Manuscript” (ante^ p. 29)^ as the /‘second* portion, galled E.*' I have thgre aspribed the 
writing of this portion, which is in a fine, ornate hand, to a scribe distinct from him who wrote 
the portion giyen in my first instalment. The most striking differences are the two following. 
In the first place, the palatal s is made in the form of a square with a circular loop at the lower 
left-hand corner, exactly like the modern Nagari m (jt)j while in the portion giyen in the first 
instalment that letter has a ronnded top, and ng circular loop, but a minute forked tail. The 
latter is the older Gupta form, while the former already closely approaches the form shown 
in the Horiuzi MS. and in the B^'ada alphabet, in which the letter is also square, but the 
loop is replaced by a dot. Both forms npiay be seen gn Plate I, above referred to. In the 
second place, some letters, (especially a, h, r, and occasionally t, hh), are provided with a very 
distinct hook at the bottom of the main perpendicular. This hook looks exactly like the mark 
of the vowel u, as attached to other letters, such as m, s, p, &o. Accordingly, when the vowel 
u is to be joined to those hooked letters, it assumes a different shape, — that of a more or less 
large curve, turned to the left. Examples may be seen on the same plate. 

Though Witten on five distinct leaves, the woi'k inscribed on them only occupies eight 
pages. The obverse of the first leaf contains, as I have already stated elsewhere^, the conclud- 
ing portion of a medical trpatise, but whether of the long one, or of some other, I am not, as 
yet, quite certain. At the bottom of this obverse page, thei'e is the remark ity-atra suite ivi- 
tasy^ddhdpatyS satasy’^ddhilmravA svdhdf the meaning of which I do not understand. It is in 
large cursive letters, in a hand distinct from that which wrote the medical treatise, as wel'l as 
from that which wTote the treatise pn diyination j which commences on the reverse of the leaf. 
It seems to be, however, the eame handwriting as that which is seen in some other portions of 
the manuscript. The most natural conclusion that one can draw is, that the treatise on divina- 
laon was wintten aftgr th^ treatise on medicine, as it commences on the hack of the latter. 

The fourth leaf is inscribed only on the obverse. It consists of no less than four layers of 
bark, but they are all so thin and flimsy, that a considerable portion is broken and frayed. 
Even tbe obyerse is only partially inscribed, and the reverse is probably thought by the 
scribe to be unfit for writing on. In any case nothing of the text is lost. That part of it which 
comtnences on the obverse of the fifth leaf, follows immediately after that which is written 
on the obverse of the fourth. In fact, the material used for this portion of the manuscript 


1 Also in Journal Asiatic Spoiety of ^eng^h Vol. LX., Part’I., pp. 80, 81. 
* See Proceedings Amtic Society of Bengali for April 1891, p. 5J. 
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is of the same (if not more) inferior description as that employed in the first portion, pre- 
viously published.® This also explains why only one half of the reverse side of the second 
leaf is inscribed. For here, too, no material portion of the text is lost. 

The leaves are of varying thickness. None of them consists of less than four layers ; but 
the second is of extraordinary thickness. It is difficult to count its layers ; but there certainly 
do not seem to be less than twelve. 

The part of the manuscript which I now publish is practically complete. The entire 
treatise which it contains must have consisted (as I shall show later on) of sixty -four verses. Of 
these the manuscript gives fifty-nine. Three of the missing verses should have been on the reverse 
of the second and the obverse of the third leaves. On the former page a “ vahula,” numbered 
234, is omitted; on the latter page two ^‘bhadr4s,” numbered 412 and 124 are missing. 
There should be altogether six ^‘vahulas” and six ‘‘bhadras’’; but there are extant only five 
vahulas ’’ and four ‘‘bbadras.** However, the numeral 'mark 412 is given in the manuscript 
(see fl. 3a®), ^ though the corresponding bhadra” vei'se is missing. It seems quite clear from 
these circumstances, that the omission is merely an error chargeable to the scribe of the 
manuscript. The two other missing verses should have been at the end of the manuscript. 
They should have been the two “kharis,’* numbered 211 and 121. If they ever existed in 
the present copy, they must have been written on the obverse of a sixth leaf ; for the extant 
khari ” verse 112 closes the reverse of the fifth leaf. In that case, one leaf of the manuscript 
is lost, and this leaf might have contained the usual colophon, giving the names of the work 
and its author. But it seems to me doubtful whether a little work of this kind would have 
contained the usual colophon ; and it is not improbable that the manuscript is complete, and 
that the omission of the two last verses is chargeable to the scribe, in the same way as the loss 
of the other three verses. The last words on the reverse of the fifth leaf are written in the 
middle of the line, leaving sufficient blank space to write more matter, if the scribe had intended 
to write any more. Moreover the whole is followed by a scroll, apparently indicative of the 
end. All this seems rather to suggest the alternative of the omission being due to the scribe ; 
probably the original, from which he copied, was already incomplete. 

There are many other points to show that the manuscript was not written with much 
care. Thus on fl. 2a^ and 2a® the words prathamd mdli and tritiyd mdli are omitted ; on fi. 
5a^ and 5a3 we have dvit^ya for tritiya ; on fl. Sb^ the scribe has cancelled the words trit^yd 
panoM 212, though they were correct, and repeated them on fl. 5b&, where they are out of place; 
another blundered case occurs on fl. lb®. Not unfrequently there occur padas, or quarter- verses, 
which are short by one syllable. Generally it is the 3rd pa da (5 times : fl. 2al, 2a®, 3a®, 4a3> 
Sb"*-) ; twice it is the 4th pada (fl. 2a^ and 3a®) ; once each it is the 1st (fl. 5a®) and 2nd padas 
(fl. 5b3.) In most of these cases the fault is certainly due to the carelessness of the scribe. 
Thus in fl. Sa® probably MUna should be read for hale, in fl. 5a® vipula for pula. But one or 
two cases are doubtful : in them the fault may be due to tbe anomalous nature of the language. 
Thus in fl. 2a® chaiva artha should be read for (sandhi) ehaivdrtha ; again in fl. 2a4 the 
synonymous nityatah should be read for nitydt. Occasionally the opposite case occurs, of a pada 
having one syllable in excess. This always occurs in the 4th pada, and in all probability is 
one of the anomalies of the language ; (see below). There is only one exception ; it is in fl. 5b®, 
where the excess occurs in the 3rd pMa, and is undoubtedly only a blunder of the scribe ; as the 
sense of the verse shows that he should have written asubha instead of suhJidsubha* 

Undoubted clerical errors of another kind are the following ; fl. Ib"^ svd for svdhd ; fl. 2a® 
halydni for halydni ; fl. 2ai® arthd for afthd ; fi. 2a® nay am for ndyam] fl. 2a® prdpsasi £ov prdp- 
syasi and artJias=^cha for arthan^cha ; fl. 2bl dharmmdsya for dharmmasya ; fl. 2b® *muktas for 

^ "" *^§#0 Jewmal A&iaiio Society of Bengal, VoL LX. Part I. p. 1S7. 

* "Slia flcst XLUiDiber refers to the leaf, the letter to the page of the leaf, and the raised niuaber to the line of the 
pag«f i leaf, obverse page, oth line. 
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muktds ; fl. 3al chanunayishyasi for cMnunayishyasi; fl. 3al ^vrittis^ohaiowriMi^cha; fL 3al * nd 
for na j fl. 3a^ sarvvamtha for sarvvatJid ; fl. 3a6 * samSshyasi for smnSshyaHi fl. 3a7 sahdySs for 
salidyais ; fl. 4a2 harane for JcdranS (here sliown by the metre); fl. 4a3 ya for yd ; fl. 5b4 dharm- 
9tia for dharmma'ih ; fl. 5b^ vandhds^oha for vandhd)h=^s=olia» Those cases, however, which are 
marked with an asterisk, may also be due to the anomalous character of the language. 

Occasionally the scribe noticed a mistake and corrected it by interlinear insertions in 
minute and hastily drawn letters. Thus in fl. 3a4 na saihsaydf fl. 4a3 apt, fl. 4a6 si cha^ fl. 5a3 
hha are added interlinearly. Ordinary corrections, by alterations of already written letters 
occur; e.g.^ in in fl. 2a7, 6b2 and elsewhere. 

The language of the manuscript in the early extra-scholastic Sanskpit of North- 
Western India with all its usual anomalies in orthography, grammar, prosody and 
vocabulary. Of these I have noted the following instances : — 

1. In Orthography ; spelling: fl. IbS sikgha for simha, fl. 2a6 avi for api, fl. 4a3, &o. 

dukhha for duhhha: confusion of sibilants; fl. 2a4 samdnvitd for samdnvita. Doubling of 
consonants : before r : throughout with t ; e. g., fl. Ib^ sattravas, fl 2aS yattra, &c. : before y ; 
ydttyaMranam {for ydti^ahdranam) : before y; fl. 5aT^ addhvdnam. Sandhi; : fl. 2b2 dvitiyo kiitah 
for dvitiyah Jsutah, fl. 4al grihaiva for griha iva {grihe iva)^ fl. 2a5 tatSftamak for tata uttamah 

.{tatah uttamah)^ fl. suhriddvaiov suhridaim (suhridd eva)» Omission of final consonants : 
8b4 Icinchi for hincMt, lb3, 2a3, 2b* Mrand for Mmndt (abl. sing.). Omission of visarga: before 
s : fl. 3a7 sutnithai saha for sumittraih, fl. 3a7 divaiai spfihd for divataik ; fl. 2a2 nishphala sa 
or nishphalah ; before p : fl. Ib3 prdsahd and yuktd patantu. Neglect of sandhi : fl. 2a^ 
dnsyatS dgamS, fl. 2b3 vijishyasi ripum, fl. 3a® arthah anirvvSdmh» 

2. In Grammar : declension : nom. sing. : fl. Ibl name doMryihhyah : often visarga omitted 
in pausd ; fl. 2a® uttama^ 2bl pritu fl. 2bl aUparihshaya, fl. sand^ha^ fl. 5a3 Idlka, fl. 5b® 
samtipasthita I nom. neut. ; fl. jannimh, fl. 4a3 harmaih: acc. sing.; fl. 3b2 pratyartJiiih (for 
pratyarthinani ) ; acc. plur. masc. ; (as a rule ending in d\h, etc.) fl, 2a4 bhogmhi fl. 2b®, 5a2 ripuiii 
sarvvdm, fl. 5a® hhogdm vipnldm, fl. 5b2 hdindm^ fl. 5b^ yajndm, but regular in fl. 5b4 vividhdn : 
instr. sing, fern.; fl, lb2 shashthiye (for shashiliyai) : gen. plur. ; fl. lb® sarvvavddmdni (for 
^vddindih) : loo. plur, ; fl. Ib^ risMshu (for riskishu). Conjugation : imp. for pres. ; fl, 4ai tishtha 
(for tishthasi ) : atm. for parasm, ; fl. 2a2, 3b®, prdpsyas^ (bat fl. 3b® prdpsyas%)^ fl. 2a3, 
3al, 3b® cliintayase: parasm. for atm, ; fl. 2a7 pratihsha (iov pratihshasva)* Syntax : exchange 
of cases: nom. for acc. ; fl. 2a® prdpsase (jtov prdjisyctsi) n-dyam uttama (for na 'imam uttamani), 
fl. 3a® s6 Wthah prdpsyasi (for tam arthaiii), fl.4a® lamhhas-tu lapsyasi, fl. 2a® arthm-oha grihya : 
nom. for instr. ; fl. visrijyas^tvaih (for tvayd)^ fl. 3a® sa samSshyasi (for tena : but see above) : 
nom, for gen. ; fl. 3ai vnttis=cha hshayah (for vrittes=Glia : but see above) ; acc. for gen,: fl. 2ai 
jamr=^upadravaih (for upadravasya") : gen. for dat. ; fl, Tb® marutdndm namah: loc. for dat, ; 
fl. 2a4 lahhasi (for lahhasdya). False concord : neut. and fern. ; fl. Ib^ vritis^satyam (for satyd ) ; 
fl. 3a7 viruddham sprihd (for viruddhd) ; raasc. and neat.; fl. lb® nichocliGham hliayah (for 
mchochhd), fl, 3a® upasthitam visishtas^te (for viHshtam): perhaps sing, and plur,; fl. 2a® 
mahdrtr^arthd (for artko), fl. 2b3 muhtas^U Idlvishd (for muhtds). 

3. In Prosody : occasionally the fourth pada has one syllable in excess ; see fl. 2bl, 4a®, 
4a®, 5a®. 

4. In Vocabulary ; new words or new meanings : — 
haritra ‘ tools * (?), fl. 2a®. 

cMmga ' clever,’ fl. 2b® (for changa, perhaps false reading). 
dSva ‘god,’ fl, 2al (for daiva). 
divata ‘ deity,’ fl. Ib^, 3a7 (for daivata). 
putratvatd ' sonship’, fl. 2a7 (with double abstract suffix). 
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^rdffuna ‘ safety/ fi. 5a4 (but also prdgunya ibidem ; perhaps a fals^ reading), 

vriti ^diagram/ ^ a dice-rboard/ fl. IM. 

spriha ^ desire/ * envy/ fl. 2a.7 (for sparka or spriha). 

To these words should be added all the technical names of groups of verses or throws 
of dice ; thus : — 

nmihM ‘an eulogy*, fl. Ib^ (a vernacular form of Skr. na2;^A5^^, from nfLva \ see my 
Qaudian Grammar y § 195). 
paitahandha ‘ a decoration,* ‘ investitare,* fl. 2al. 

Mlaviddhi ‘the regulation of time,’ fl. 2al, (apparently a synonym of ddhi; other- 
wise it woald mean ^ the piercing’). 
sdpaia ‘imprecation/ ‘ abuse,* fl. 2a2, (a bye-form of &dpa')» 

mdli ‘garland,* fl. 2dA (a vernacular form of Skr. mdlilcd, cf, Prakrifa Prakdsa Y, 
8i, H|maohandra III, 32, 34, and my Qaudian Graifnmarf § 195), 
vakula ? manifoldness,’ fi. 2a5. 
kdia fa pnszle’ (?), fi. 2bl. 
lhadrd foow/ fi. 2b3. 
saUi * pqwer,’ fi. 3a2. 
dund'iibM ‘ kettle-drum/ fi, 3a^. 
vnsha ‘bnll/ Sb^. 
prdshyd ‘ maid-servant,* fl. Sb®. 

viti ‘ yellow sandal,’ fl. 4a3 (in the smaller Petersburg Dictionary ; or perhaps for 
viit ‘ a ball ’). 
harna ‘ear,* fi. 4a5. 

sajd f arnaour’ (?), fl. 5a2 (perhaps for sajjd), 

Mna or kanatantra, fl, Sa^ and fi. 5a5 (or kanatantra fl. 5a6), ‘one eyed/ also 
‘ a crow.’ 

cliunchuna, mpaning unknown, fl, 5b^ (see below). 

pdncM, fl. 5b3 ox pancM fl. iSb^ ‘oonsistpg of five ’ (see bel-ow), 

hhaH ‘shp-ass,* fi. 5b5. 

As we shall see presently, all these words are technical names of certain throws of dice 
and of corresponding groups of verses. The meanings above given are merely the original 
meanings of the words, and in some cases they are donbtfnl : probably it matters little what the 
meanings were, or why the throws were so called. The main point is, that the words are names 
of certain throws of dice. DimduhM is the only one among them which I have found noted in 
Sanskrit dictionaries in that sense : in the Petersburg Dictionary it is given as “the name 
of certain throws in games with dice/’^ 

The subject of the manuscrj.pt I believe to be divination or fortune-telling by means 
of dice. The work is a small treatise or handbook for instruction, or for the guidance of adepts, 
in the art of prognostication. This art is to he exercised, as the introduction of the treatise shows, 
with the help of dice {prdsakcC), of which there are three, respectively named, or probably 
marked, with the figures of a pitcher (kvmhJiaha), a discos or wheel (anw), and an elephant 
(pYidtanga), They are thrown on a diagram or board (vriti), divided into fields, which are 
marked with one of the four numeral figures, 1, 2, 3, 4. There must have been twelve fields, of 
which three were marked with the figure 4, three with 3, three with 2, and three with 1. So far 
as I can make out, the order in which these fields where arranged was immaterial. Every 

* Panc&C orpaiicHfc/8 is at present used as the mme of a game played with five dice, and chuTUbAxM is given 
in the Sanskrit dictionaaries as a game of hazard played with seeds of tamarind, instead of dice. 
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properly made throw of the three dice would, of course, indicate a group of three fields or of 
the corresponding inscribed figures. Of such groups there would necessarily be three different 
classes, according as the same number occurred in the group thrice or twice or once; thus 
the group might be 444, or 443, or 432. It follows that there would be 20 possible gronps, 
and that every throw of the dice, would indicate one of these 20 groups. Each of these 20 
groups or throws is designated by a special name ; and the list given below is that of these 
names. 

Further, within each group the numeral figures constituting it may be arranged in differ- 
ent ways ; e. gr., the group 443 admits of the three variations, 443, 344, 434. Again the group 
43*2 admits of six variations, 432, 423, 342, 243, 234, 324. In fact, every group, containing 
the same figure twice, admits of three, and every group containing the same figure only once, 
admits of six variations ; while a group, containing the same figure thrice, admits only of one 
arrangement. Now, there are four possible gronps of the latter kind (444, 333, 222, 111) ; but 
there are twelve possible groups containing the same figure twice, and four possible groups, 
containing the same figure only once. It follows that the number of possible arrangements or 
variations of the 20 groups is 64, (f.e., 4 x 1 -f 12 x 3 + 4 x 6, or 4 + 36 + 24). 

All this is shown iu the First Table below. The groups are arranged in the order in which 
they would naturally suggest themselves. In the Second Table I have given them in the 
order in which they follow one another in the manuscript ; and this order is also shown in the 
First Table, in the second column, enclosed in brackets. The bracketed numbers in the fourth 
cplumu give the summations of the figures which compose the several groups. 


I. — Ta&le of Groups an<d Variations, 


Classes of 
Groups. 


Serial Niunber 
of Groups, 

Names of Groups. 

F^res of 
Groups. 

No. of 
Yariatious. 

Total No. 
of Groups. 

j. 

(I.) 

Ohan^y&nta (?) 

444 (12) 

1 


II. 

(n.) 

Navikki 

833 

(9) 

1 

1 ^ 

m. 

(HI.) 

Pattabandha 

222 

(6) 

1 


ly. 

(ly.) 

XSlaviddhi 

111 

(3) 

1 

J 

y. 

(y.) 

&4pata 

443 (U) 

3 


yi. 

(XIL) 

Yrisha 

442 (10) 

3 


yn. 

(yiuo 

Xfita 

441 

(9) 

3 


Yin. 

(yL) 

Mfili 

834 (10) 

3 


IX. 

(xiy.) 

Yiti 

382 

(8) 

8 


X. 

(XYII.) 

X4na 

331 

(7) 

3 


XI. 

(xni.) 

PrfishyS. 

224 

(8) 

3 

1 

XII. 

(xyi.) 

Sajfi 

223 

(7) 

3 


xm. 

(XIX.)| 

F^Sjnchi 

221 

(5) 

3 


XIY. 

(xy.) 

Harua 

114 

(6) 

3 


xy. (xym.) 

Ghufichuna 

113 

(5) 

8 


XYI, 

(XX.) 

Ehari 

112 

(4) 

3 


XYH. 

(yn.) 

Yahula' 

432 

(9) 

6 

1 

XYin. 

(IX.) 

Bhadra 

421 

(7) 

6 

1 , 

XIX. 

(xo 

3akti 

341 

(8) 

6 

J " 

XX. 

(XI.) 

Dundubhi 

821 

(6) 

6 

J 






Total 

20 


Total No. of 
Yariations. 


o 




36 


24 


64 
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II . — Table of Order of Groups in MS. 


I. 444 12 

Y. 443 11 

VIII. 441 9 

1 XU. 442 19 

n. 333 » 

VI. 334 10 

IX. 421 7 

Xm. 224 8 

III. 222 6 

vn. 482 9 

X. 841 8 

XIV. 332 8 

IV. Ill 3 

30 

IT 

XI. 321 6 

30 

XT. 114 6 

XTI. 223 7 

XYU. 331 7 

XVm. US g 
XIX. 221 6 

XX. 112 4 

60 


As already remarked, eaek (properly made) throw of the dice would indicate three fields, or 
one group of three figures ; but in most cases, it would not show what particular variation of 
the group was to be understood by the throw. Some mark would be needed to show in what 
order the figures indicated by any particular throw should be read. It is for this reason that the 
three dice are marked by the emblems of a pitcher, discus and elephant, and that the 
order of these three emblems is laid down in the introduction. The direction intended to be 
given in the introduction (as I take it) is that the dice should be thrown on the fields of the ' 
diagram, and then the throw read off in the order of the marks of the dice ; that is, the figure 
indicated by the pitcher-die is to be placed first, that of the discus-die is to come second, and 
that of the elephant-die is to come last. With the aid of this rule, there would be no doubt as 
to which group and variation any particular throw indicated,- 

The fortune-teller would first make his diagram or lay his board ; he would then make a 
throw of his dice ; from the throw he would know the group and its name, and from the 
order of the dice he would know the particular variety of the group. For every variety he 
would know a verse ; and the verses would suggest to him what he should prognosticate in any 
given case. I remember, some years ago, when I was spending my summer vacation in Darjee- 
ling, a travelling Kashmdri (or Afghan) came to the hotel in which I was staying, and told 
the fortune of any one who wished to consult him ly a somewhat similar procedure. I then took 
no particular notice of him, but I remember that he used a* diagram and variously marked 
oblong dice, by the help of vrhich ha made hie prognostications. Perhaps some who read 
this may be able to supplement my information, and tell us whether the same or similar 
practices in divination as those indicated in the Bower Manuscript are still observed anywhere 
in India or its northern borders. 

One point more may be noticed. The order of the groups in the manuscript is shown in- 
Table II. It may be asked why the groups should be arranged in that order in preference to 
the more obvious logical order shown in Table I. Perhaps there may be no better reason for 
it than accident ; but the Table shows a curious fact which may possibly account for it. The 
first four groups may be regarded as the key-groups j and the total of the sums of the figures 
composing them gives a key-total of 30, Now, if the figures of the remaining groups are 
severally summed up, and the sums arranged in an order decreasing by 1, it is found that the 
key -total 30 is repeated four times : and in this order the manuscript arranges the groups. The 
arrangement, however, is not quite perfect : group X. ought to precede group IX., and gronps 
XVI. and XVIl. ought to precede group XV. This circumstance, though it may be due to an 
error of the scribe, prevents the explanation from having more than the character of a doubtful 
conjecture* 

The N^gari transcript gives the text as it stands in the manuscript, broken letters being 
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printed in full. Aksharaa which are wholly wanting, are indicated by dots, which are in numbera 
equal to the missing aksharas. Aksharaa which are now wanting, but which were still extant 
when I first made my transcript, are enclosed within straight brackets. 

In the Roman transliteration, broken akaJiaraa of the MS. text are indicated by round 
brackets, and entirely missing portions, by dots, or longs and shorts. Any restoration of 
a missing text is enclosed within straight brackets. 

In the translation, conjectural portions or explanatory additions are indicated by round 
brackets. 


1. TEXT. 


Transeripttf 


First Leaf: Eeverse, 


2 sr»i: snrrT?r% snr: *1*1! srit sT’fi’ «i*r; sro- 


4 aar^^ypimpTsrarsN ^ ^ tost 

^ ^ TO«f Pr- 

5 »isshn5fhTr "sr I 

TO-35'^f^?*! IW3TO 5t5nf*r! 

6 ^ ^ ^ ^ ■q‘% >Tgr s 


!jf II gj II ^ 


Second Leaf : Obverse^ 

ar«5rf^ totost: w f®r to ^ 

“ arniwri^ii^^ ^ ii wrros ^ 


Jn«TO% TOf STPl# 5ITRpfl'<T ^ TTTORTrff^f^ U ft^TTOmr 11 

3 «t«f9JTOf^= l^s'frWf^TO 2'*^ II II 

?r»TT»T»f f%FTO% sr froH 

4 q- % AI^TO ?TOTt yrm ’tfi'TO'TOftr t W TOfr^f^l^TfSRPT^! TOTN^T: TO%ST »r^- 

sar% ^ Ftaarra: »tr#- art 

5 fTO?y- aj - ^ingTO r ro t I sr syoeatflr— ii a?^ aror ^^rofror 

TOT# ^TOTO TOTTO! TO??' W'* 

6 ^h't*n3*4fpnf! jitoet# to^to tows' 4 as:^ "ar flb?fN> to??' anro 

ar’sf ?TOr 52ftRr^' srorrsf 'Wlaj ^jrmf^i'sarf^ 

7 asfW TO??' W TO?? irot ^ TOS^af?!? % ST^NaS^’TTTOsf ?f4%?tTOrTO^— 

TO?^ f^*i?3»^ 3sr ft^rrorrai t ast 


Second Leaf : Beverse, 

1 *T TO TO??' ^rroro % f%??lT TO TO aTf^pajrnTTOT jfffir— fafr*ff- 

*i^iTO& TOTOT *?■: trsr^ fTOff ??ft^ >?«ifTOrf^ <rftTOr 

2 TO<^'lar'?»??TO*irTO^‘arftTO^Rf?fNfri?':XW'TOrTO^ ?«iT?f?TS?s sfHrra?t*i' 

^f^^^Pr?TTOra'gRfh?'^'VW^aTR?r^sTaf?rrft?r ^ 

3 t%3t ^ cror TOTOnnai ®?rf^!i?rTR?r % ?tto w— 2 ^^ iRsift'^r 5?Tr# to?- 

fi»t^?TOr ^?ia^ ??nT^ ?i3qRTO' 
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4 w— *pmr f ?Rf^ jRfhtr 

sntr— 11 w 

5 . fa . 


Third Leaf : Obverse, 

1 . ^ ^gprfStsari^ ^ ^f55r ^r: srrsEr^re^wf jt 

% «i«rT 

? ^iT«?*rRr— II ^raff iRn? ?rw ^ifl ^ qw r s^itiRi— si^R!nrr^ < : ^ris^ 

sflflr^^W ^r?f|^r 11 Wi 


3 . . »r*t ?ra #sf 5r^wr^— sT*»ft#. fRr^riirr sfiRr ^ g:?fNr ?nfjff 

?i«rr WTH®! 

A %\v ii<g-»H5‘i^ f ii?€*rf ^nn‘f^f?rar*55i»; 

aw5(>»=*i ^®ilr u'i: »r%«rgi^?i«rfr1l> 

5 ^if^-wW *1 ^[Prsr giPr# u»aT% w-fi?iriRrwf % ®tr?aRrTr>fH- • 

6 «r#f ^Rurt N®?ra% ^r f i^ w r f lr €RT^ ^ ?r^ |sf*ff 

*re ^ ^ JR 

? »U^R»T^^rf^5 rf^RRf^r®?aRr— ^ gsqggw 
pt®»r fr«fr f^5% ^ |i 

Third Leaf I Eeverse. 

l • • ®r5^ ?R ^TRSRJl^^^TpTf R "^aRT'. f^ff%tlPTa»^— |®pff 

? ST ?r3r 57=^% #tr jirSi r «r^ l®|»ft— ii W 1^ 

§f=?raf^ SKRT 

8 RR ^Nr! ^^ipf % Rwmw a?r: 5?s»Rr> 

wiRj — 

4 irtnff ysf! ^RRifer ^ ®TTtr ^itr ®i^ wr fSre«®reR aST^imr— 

B . . . . ^: ^vv ^Rpf^ f^®?i®?^i ?r ftR: ?rs#5jn%s sTTNt«T ?^saifir fr-. 


6 . . . . wfsf srre^ ^ ^sr wnf '^!rr®^®[f^Hf^®«nt fH|f?i^»Tf%wq^— snuir^r— 

Fourth Leaf: Obverse. 

1 ^ ^«rT m «tf^ ®fr^ ^ Pr^f^ff ^rsf Pr «R $«®rf— ii 

®RR®n' f^iP^Rf itr4- 


2 ?T^5T'nRf^5rRi*^®R®rrs^gKKSf— W®r®^NP^*Fr^?f^*f^ 

g ^K®rr Pi«tR4w**r^ 

8 . . . "HR iRRr Pl^— R fiCRW i stF ijoj pqr fi ^fPit sf 5?^ STR- 

f^f5r®j fi[?ft«ir fMt— 

4 srsiR% N g3sr% «F*r3r RPaf *re®’ g^ggR*R— 

5 5?ft«fr aiPtirnift fttfa cj gmRRr t ?r^ »RtR«r ^ ^p^t— jr*rr^; 

6 ^»TTR PPRSt# Ug l?* ^ T W ^ fipiPf? P[^-- WiW' \y\%>^qf^«CT 

^»R®nfiT . 

Fifth Leaf: Obverse. 

l a,,, .a f^^pT: VV ®nR ^PRT f^aS«T R 9*rR*I* 

*R#T 
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2 ^ sro»rr % 55c??t%' Jm*i ^=^nf 

3 f^fiw ^nar — st ssraff^ ^ ^ ^?ir— 

4 ?r% fCRTf : ^^?nsTf jRrr^ ms°^ !t«r« ott sinn^ 

5 srra% 'w ^ itm — fiR'hr: gjT°r: ^ =? 

^ii%- srr'cF 5rs|jir 

6 HrM« flswr ?i«rr f^:gr>r?r?a: Rr^ flsfrlr f^rsrfr ^f?rPTf jRrrfrsr 

^r ’Tf^«*rRr — 


Fifth Leaf; Eeverse. 

1 Hururr f^ir^rn# ^r ar?^ H!Tre??i% ^srnf *rr ft«rTt 

auili%f^far ^ 

2 ^ in':?*!# sEfstsKniraf *R?rear ^=^1r aj«rr— RP#ai 

^ ^«Tuf Np?rapRat 

3 ^f|?T f»-ai%— JURT <115^ . • t ’E«ir^ fi^a% H *irf-»T# ^ 'f 

f¥S«at%— ^RiRT <1^—515151 

4 f^i g* rn 8 gr * =gr ^ ^ ^ *r^ ^rfr^: [g^fharr >t^J®— w w- 

?s=’?nij anar !■ f%f^^F«rert a^ir 

5 . . fb fRai% RW ?f5rar: 3^: T^r w sr«T»ir W ®ff<R>n=?fr ‘ifttaarr 

^aRfi jr>Ti^»n^si3#r ^ wr>T# ^— 

6 ^ifenr— II 


II. Transliteration. 

First Leaf: Reverse, 

1 Om iram6 Nandi-rudr-^svaraya — namd Achary^bhyah namo Isvaraya — nara^ 

Mam (bhad)r(aya) [namas^sarvYa-YaksMbliyali]® 

2 namali sarvva-DSv4bbyah 'Sivaya namah ShashfchiyS namali Prajapatay^ 

namah Rndraya namab name YaisraYanaya namd Marntanam namali 
prasa- 

3 ka patantu imasy=artliasya karana bill 2 kumbbak-ari-m^tanga-yukta patantu 

yat=satyam sarwa-Siddbanaifa yat=satyaih Sarvva-vadinam tena saty^ua 
satya-samay^na nasbtam vinasbtam 

4 [ksb]e(m)-ak[sb]Smam l^bb-alabbam jay-ajayam Bm-amidarsaya sva7 — Satya- 

nitrayanS cb~aiYa d6yat^ Risbisbn cb=aiva satyam mantram vritis= 
satyam samaksba patantu svaba satyam cb=aiva tu drasb^vyam ni- 

6 . , , . mantr-ausbadbinam cba iiimitta-valam=ani=antaram® miisba- 

t^yto dSvatam Visbnu navik^aib obantayanta 11 |5) ll 444 Namal^ 1 

purusba-singbasya prasannas=t^ Janarddanab [l] 

6 nibat^ sattravas=sarvv^ yadi psas6 kaxhn^ [ll] Favikki 333 Na t6 soko 2 
na vSyasd nicb-ficbcbam na cba bbayah [l] 


^ The bracketed portion is crossed out in the original. 
^ Bead valam^mtaram ; am is super^nons. 


7 Bead svdM, 

® Beading of the fourth pada is corrupt. 
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Second Leaf: Obverse- 

1 '^(pr^)psaai [ll] Pafcta-baiiidha^ II 222 Sarwa-kama- 

samriddh^ pi sukham 3 anir=upadravaih [l] utpaniiS' tatam ch.=aiva devaih S' 
samaya bhayam^® [ll] Kala-Yiddhil^ \\ 111 Parihiyat 8 bnddhih 4 

2 . * b [l] ararabhas=climtit& yas=te niskpala^^ sa bhavishyati [u] 

Bapafcali 443 Vyadhibbir^msmdksliyasS ksMpram sukkam va prapayase 5 
tatha [l] nssaty-uchcliam ii=ati-nicliaib cba p]ialam«asadayisliyasi — 1 | 
Dvitiya-sapata ir 

3 [4] (34) Ayaso drisyatd ghdro y8:bbyas=clia tava vigrabah [s] nisbplialaih 6 

drisyat^ karyam prichcbliasS yasya karaaa — 1 | Tritiya-sapatali It 344 
SamAgamain chintayase kalyAnU^ cba ynchyatS [l] 7 

4 na U sarira-santapd bhAgain ch=aiv« 6 palapsyasi -j* 343 Sarvv-Artha- 

siddbi-sampada-kAma-bliAga]^ sam-anTitah^^ [l] aobiren=aiva kAlSna bba- 8 
Yisbyati sa nityAt^® [|] DyitiyA mail — U 334 Ayam sa-pxiny 6 labbasA 9 

5 by^anandah priti-yarddbana^ [t] atvarat=su-niaban«artbA^® tvarito vai na 10 

lapsyasi — \\}'^ 433 Ayaih tyaya maban=artbas«cbintit 6 rtbas=tat= 6 t- 

tamab [|] pravasam ksb^ma-gamanam yaiidbavais=oba samagamab [||] 

Yah ala h 324 

6 Dirggbam»Ayur=am=mabaa=arthah prapsasS n=ayam^®*uttaiDa [l] dbana-dbanyaih 11 

karittrarh cba bbCgan^avi cba prapsasi^® [ll] Dvitiyd vabula^ 432 
DrisyatA Agam[ 6 *] yattra tyayA sa-pariiiischitab [l] Atmanam ob=aiv=a 12 
rtbasa=oba 2 <> tat 6 gnby=agamisbyasi [||] 

7 Tfitiyd vabalalj 243 Yabalam drisyatA karyam vabu-pattratvatHih cba tA [l] 13 

pratiksba subbamwattna(n)aria sarvvam=Atad=avapsyasi 2 ^ — [U] Obaturtbd 

vabulah 423 Yabuld vijayas=tiibhyam tusbtA mittra-ganAsssoba tA [|] 14 
sprib^ sati paras=t[u}bbya[ib] 

Second Leaf: Reverse^ 

1 na para spribayisbyasi— -[n] PaScbamA vahulab 342 Sn8b-agamasya t& cbinta 

sanisiddhAs=clia para taya [|] anyd-ny-abbibatk priti — kiin=4gamisbyati 1 5 
gamyata 22 Q|.] 414 RdjgybA vigrabS st4ti dbarmmasy23=ati- 16 

pariksbaya[l] ' ■ 

2 labdham cb=aiva phalaih tasma dbarmmam=Ava cbariabyasi — [ll'] Dyitiyd 17 

kutah 144 Ohal4cbalam*idam stbanam na aukbam priti-varddbanam 

[ 1 ] yipramAkshasi dlvl tigrihitd pi na saihsayab [u] Tritiyah kntahi 18 

441 Asti ksbdmam bbayam nasti 

3 vijay 6 py=attra drisyate [|] bb 6 ksbyas 8 kama-obamgAs*=cba katas=cbin=n='asti 

tS bbayam [ 11 ] Bbadra — 421 Pariksbiua by=anartbas=t 8 maktas=2*tA 19 
saryya-kilyisba [l] vij^sbyasi ripuih sarvvaih Ubbas=t^ samnpastbitab [ll] 

4 Dvitiya bbadra — 214 Manasa cbintita cbint=Adipadasya tn kAraija' [i] kin- 20 

cbit=ki\lain=adiksbasva tatd bastam=*upaisbyati — [ll] Tritiya bbadra — 

It 142 

5 [par]i[prAp]syasi kanyam vai 


In the third pdda one syllable is wanting. Perhaps read satatatii. 

Read kaly&nt, is Here insert Mdlt,. 

The fourth is short by one syllable ; read nityatah. 

Here insert Read 7 i=dyam. 

The third jpAda is short by one syllable. Read Mhafi-^cha. 

^ The fourth pdda in the original is rather indistinct, through corrections having been made in it by 
original scribe. 

The fourth pdda has one syllable in excess. Read dharmmasya. 


n j&QBd, nish^licamK 

Probably read sam^nvvtah^ 
ReadarthS. 

^9 Read prdpsj/fltsi- 


^ Bead tau&tds. 
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Third Leaf: Obverse. 

1 [mi]fctra[m] ch^anunayishyasi^s [ 4 ] pribi-saubhagya-saihyTiktam dhanam dasyanti 

d^vafcah [ll] ChaturtM bhadra 241 Yrittisscha ksLayas=sarvv 6 22 

dSvat^bhyd na bbayam [|] yatba kurvvasi kurvvan(a) 

2 .... [a]vllpsyasi — [u] 412 || 'Sakti 341 Parigrabam chintayasS tacli*clia 23 

sigbram=avapsyasi — [|] artba-k4ma-pradataram v^ndhavam pnti-darsa- 
narfa [n] Dvitiyd sakti — (i 134 

3 [Sama](ga)ina[m] cbintayas^ tacb«cba sigbram sain 6 sbyati[|] asminai . kdta 24 

l^kb^ ns^sliya na bbavishyati^^ [ll] Tritiya &/kti 413 Upasthita 25 

visisbtas=st$ tatha lAb]ias=cha 

4 drisyate [i] kutumv^ cb=atula-vriddbir=bliavisbyati na samsaya^® [il] 

Chaturthil sakti 314 Eka-ch-chJiattraih mahim kritsnAm rajd nihata- 26 
kantakah [l] ^kramya bliaksliyas4 Sattrnm ganais«saimiditas=sad^ — II 

5 Pancbami sakti — 143 Na clis4cbcbbasi sn-mittram tvaih^® su-mittre 27 

ramyas^ sada [|] — krit-^krit^s=cba t 6 mittra satmivaih yatty=akaranam — it 

6 Sbasbthi sakti 431 Sam^gamam chintayas5 sarwamtha^® sa sameshyasi^i [l] 28 

kal632 pr^psyasS so rtbah aniryvMaih tatb«=aiva cba [ll] Dandabhi 

321 Tat«t 6 nasbtaih vinasbtam va ch 6 rair=apabritain cba yat [l] 29 

7 (para-ba)sta-gataih v=sapi na obirat=tad=avApsyasi — [ll] Dvitiya dundubbf 

213 Viniuktas=tvaih sabAy^s^^-tn sn-mittrai saba varttas^ [l] lab- 30 
dbavyas**oba priyd by-artba Tiruddbam d^vatai spribi U 

Third Leaf : Beverse. 

1 [Triti]y[^] (dundabbt) 132 Paritfisbah sarirasya drisyatS tava sSmpratani [t] 31 

d 8 :vat^nto cba pbjayAiIj niviittirsupalabbyat^— [ll] Cbaturtbi dundnbbi — 

231 Asti te kalahaih gbOram 

2 safctrubbissssaba drisyatd [l] na tattra lapsyase klesam pratyartbim cha 

vij^byasi — [ll] Paihcbanii dundnbbi — 1 | 312 Uttauid drisyatS lambbah 32 

puttra-janmaih tatb=aiva cba — [l] ipsitriiB= 3 =ch=aiva kamam 33 

3 prapsyasd n=attra saihsayah [ll] S-basbtbi dundnbbi 123 Paribbramati 

bnddhis=te sthanaiii cb=aiva cbal-^cbalam [l] inasa-mattrain=ndiksbasva 34 
tatali snkbam=avapsyasi — [ll] 

4 PratbamO vrisba^ 442 Yat=taYssasti grib^ bin-cbi gavo dMnyatn dhanam 35 

tatba [l] visrijyassstvam dvijatibbyab vriddhis=te samnpastbita — [ll] 

5 [Dyitiyd vri]sbah 244 Samagamam cbintayas4 dnrastha cb=saiva tS 36 

priyah [l] samriddbam sarYva-kamSsbu na cbir5cia sam^sbyati [ll] 

Tritiyo yrisbah 

6 [424 VJandbanam prapsyas 6 gbdram puna stbanaih cba prSpsyasi [l] 37 

bbavisbyati pbalam cb=aiva nirvritis=cba bbavisbyati — [ll] Prathamd 
pi-Ssbyil — 

Fmrth Leaf: Obverse^ 

1 [422] saya vst yidyaib ya yadi yAcbas 6 [f] gnb=aiya niratas^tishtha 08 

saryyam hi tava nisbpbalam [ll] DvitiyA prAsbya — ll 242 Yas=tyayd 39 
cbintitd by=artba[i 

25 Bead ch^G^nimayishyasi, %.e., cha miimayish/yasi, Bead vTittSi-cha, perhaps also «a, 

^ The fourth pfida is short by one syllable. 

28 The words na satiiiaya were originally omitted, and have been inserted interlinearly. 

*8 Perhaps ; m^mitratvaiii. The first anuav&ra is uneertain. Bead sarvvathd. 

** Bead samishyati ; cf . verse 24. 

88 The third pAda is short by one syllable. Bead MUnat m. 0 . Bead sahXyais, 
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2 t4 hi [i] na p^rayati tat=karminaih yasya prichchhasi karan^^A — 

Tfitiya prSsliy^ — 224 Ya^s tvaya chintita vaoh^ tad-arfcliasya tu 40 
karan^ [l] vishyaty=:artha-lamblias=t6 

3 . . » n^attra samsayah Ql] Prathama Yiti — 332 Satatvam^® tva[ih] iii(r)ayasali 41 

karmmanyas=cli=api^7 jivite [l] na tvarh prapsyas^ dakkharh praty- 

arthibhissoha vij^shyasi^® — [ll] Dvidy*! vifci — 

4 323 Na ynjyase phal-Jirth^na nirvvSdSna cba yujyasS [|] anyattra tvaritS 42 

gachchha lapsyas^ STikliam=ntta?nam — [ll] 

5 Tritiy^ viti 233 Drisyat^ abhipr&yO dvipada[s]('ya) [t](ii) karaioia [|] 43 

sam^shyafci t6 tat vena®® maratasya vaoho yatka — [ll] Prathama-karnnah 
114 Sampujya 44 

6 sarvva-karmSni sanbhagya-nirnpadravam [l] ra 3 a-lainblias=tTi lapsyasS na 

cliirad=iha bhavishyati^® [ll] Dvitiyah karn^a^ 141 AisvarySna pari- 45 
bhrashU saniagras=cli=;api — si cba^i [|] 

Fifth Leaf: Obverse^ 

1 ....w w-O sh. [ll] [D]v[i](tj)yali^3 karnnah 41 [1] 46 

Ad dh van [am] gamanam chinta dukkhlna oha sam^gamali [ij s-avasesbena 
karyina 

2 • . . na samsayah [||] Prathama saja-«-322 Vij^shyasi ripum sarvvaih 47 

pratyarthi valav^m=s=cha t^ [l] lapsyasS prathamam sth^nam paschach= 
chh6kam=avapsyasi — [||] 

3 Dvitiy^ saja 232 Na cha janishS kary&m paschafctapena ynjyas^ [l] 48 

bhavishyati cha tS labha^^ su-innkhassstava dSvat^ — [ll] Dvitiya*^® saj^ 

4 223 SartrS tava sand6ha samafeitO dur-Hsadah [|] dSvatan^m praeMesa 49 

pragunyam tava kevalam [llj Prathamah M^a 331 Pr%U3aan«t^ 60' 

sarirasya 

5 lA,bhaB=ch=tohas=cha pr^ptay^ Q] npasthitaih cha t6 kalyanam (mariita)sya 

vach6 yatha — [u] Dvitiyali kanah tantra 313 ArOgyam pnl-^m- 51 

bham cha^® prSkshyasI n=s^ttra saihsayali [|] lapsyasS sarwatha 

bhadram 

G bh6garii=s=cha vipnlilih tatha^, ^|] Tritiyali kana-tantrah 133 Mishya vadasi 62 

yat=kin-chi mittraih dvishasi nityadd [l] devatanaih prasadM^^vA 
tishthata sr^yo bhavishyati^^ — [ll] 

Fifth Leaf ; Reverse, 

1 Prathamas=chiirichunah 311 Bhfig^naifa vipray6ga8=t6 na chir^n=aiva drisyat^ [l] 53 

anyam samprapsyasS sttidnam mk vishadam karishyasi — [ll] Dvitiyas= 

chunchnnali 131 ArthasiddhiEr]=d=5dvaya[m] ch=(ai)va 54 

2 kula-sthanam taths=aiva cha [l] prapsyasd sarvva-kamam=s=scha marutasya 

vaohd yath^ — [|\] Tntiyas^®=ohunchTina^ 113 yipramnktas=ptYam=arth^- 65 

bhy6 mittrais=oha suhrid=sSva cha [|] utthanam chintayinasya 

s* Read &draw«, or perhaps h&ranO,, sp Read yd. s® Perhaps read sdtaiyaiii or saiataiii. 

Jpi is added iuterlinearly. 

88 The scanning is here irregular ; the third p4da is too short and the fonrth pSda is too long by one syllable. 
Moreover, the sense of the fourth pdda requires frothy arU^ cha ; of. verse 32. 

88 Read tattvdnai the reading of Hi is not qnite clear. *8 The fonrth p&da has one syllable in excess. 

« The last two syllables {si cha) are added below the line. 

*8 Read Trittyak. *s ^raiyt'shyasi may be supplied. 

The syllable hha is inserted below the line, *5 Read trxiiyd. 

M The first pfida is short by one syllable ; read vipnld® j or perhaps ^uva IdthaiHi. 

The fonrih pida has one syllable in excess. Read tishtha. 

*8 Originally written tHUyai, afterwards corrected to tvitiyaS. 
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3 udvigna iva drisjatS— [||] Prathaml panchi— 221 Chal=aoha[lam=i]dam 56 

stlilinaih drisyatS samakalam^^ [|] na cha n^arambhasS 

dnkkh^iia cha vimuchyas6 — [||] Dvitiya panchi— 122 

4 Disah sarvvA. sain^t=kranta®o kala-dharmma®^ knriish^a ti [|] siikham te na 57 

karyamn52=t4 t6 na teshu kada-chana: [||] Tntiyd pancM^^ 212 Pasn- 
vandhas®^=cha yajSaih vai vividhaa=jakshasS tatha [i] 58 

5 [arghyanji cha samriddhani dasyasS n=:itfcra samsayah [||] Tritiyah paSchi 

212 [ll] Pratham^ khari 112 Atikranta parildesji dnkkham cli=aiva 59 

samanatah [|] STibh-a8ubhad=vipramukfco si®^ labhas=tS sa- 

6 mupasthita — II 

TRANSLATION. 


First Leaf : Reverse, 

Qrh ! Salutation to Nandirudr^svara ! Salutation to tbe Acharyas I Salntation to Isvara ! 
Salutation to M^uibhadra ! Salutation to all Yakshas 1 Salutation to all D5vas. To Biva salu- 
tation ! To Shashthi salutation! To Prajapati salutation! To Eudra salutation ! Salutation to 
Yaisravana ! Salutation to the Marutas ! Salutation ! 

Let the dice fall for the purpose of the present object (i. e., of soothsaying) ! Hili ! Hili ’ 
Let them fall as marked by the pitcher, discus and elephant ! 

By the truth of all the Siddhas, by the truth of all Schools, by their truth and true con- 
sensus let Siva declare what is lost and perished, peace and trouble, gain and loss, victory and 
defeat, svaha ! By SatyanarSyana, the DSvata, and by the Bishis, true is the oracle, true is the 
diagram. Let the dice fall openly I sv4ha ! Let the truth be seen I 

(The efficacy of oracles and medical herbs ..... is far from untruth. In praise of the 
D^vata Yishnu.®®) 

(Yerse 1.) 444 : Salutation to (thee) excellent man ! Jandrdana is well-pleased with thee. 
May all thy enemies be killed (if thou so desirest ?) ! 

(Yerse 2.) A Navikki : 333 ; Thou experiencest neither sorrow nor fatigue ; nor hast thou 
any fear of either high or low ; 

Second Leaf : 0hve7'se, 

thou wilt receive, 

(Yerse 3.) Even in the midst of the full enjoyment of all desires, one’s happiness engen- 
ders molestation ; (but) when it arises, God will ever allay thy fears. 

(Verse 4.) A Kalaviddhi : 111 ; Thy intelligence is at fault ; ; the undertaking 

which thou contemplatest will be fruitless. 

(Yerse 5.) (The first) Sftpata ; 443 : Thou wilt quickly be delivered from all diseases, 
and thou wilt also obtain happiness; (but) the advantage which thou wilt attain, will be 
neither very great nor very small. 

(Yerse 6.) The second Sftpata : 434 ; -I see a terrible efiort®^ (against those) with whom 
thou hast a conflict, (but) the work will be fruitless on account of which thou enquirest. 


*9 The second pAia is short by one syllable. Perhaps read dfUyat^ tL 
60 Probably read sam&lkrdM. 6i Read dharmmam, 

69 Either read h^iryaih U or Mryan iL The third pMa is short by one syllable. 

69 The italicised words are crossed out in the original. Read mnAhdrtims-ehom 

65 The third pS.da has one syllable in excess. Omit mhha and read only amhMd. 

68 Tbe bracketed portion is mutilated in the text ; and not quite intelligible to me. Of the syllables chantaijdafa 
I can make nothing. They should represent the name of Mantra 444. 

6T i.e, the throw of the dice indicates to me the effort thou art making. 
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(Yerse 7.) The third Sd.pat;a : 344 : Thou contemplatest a meeting, (but) the fair-one 
does not join thee; thy body is heated with desire, (but) then shalt obtain no enjoyment.^s 

(Verse 8.) (The first Mali) : 343 : The peaceful®® enjoyment of pleasure and wealth, and the 
fulfilment of all desires will, in a very short time, be thine, and that for ever. 

(Verse 9.) (The second Mali) : 334 : Thisis a valuable thing to ask, 6® vis,, happiness that 
promotes good will ; by patience that great object (will be attained), but if thou art impatient, 
thou wilt not obtain it. 

(Verse 10.) (The third Mali) : 433 ; This is considered a great object by thee ; (but) 
there is a much better object than that : a safe journey into foreign parts and a (safe) return to 
one’s friendsr 

(Verse 11.) (The first) Vahula : 324 : Long life is a great thing ; thou wilt not obtain , 
this (which is) the best, (but) thoa wilt obtain wealth in money and grain, and tools, and also 
enjoyments. 

(Verse 1 2.) (The second) Vahula : 432 : 1 see a place where thou hast determined td go 
from thence thou wilt safely®^ return with thy goods. J 

(Verse 13.) (The third) Vahula : 243 : Manifold, I see, are the things thou doest in order 
to obtain many sons (?) ; (but) look forward to thy own happiness ; thou wilt obtain all that. 

(Verse 14.) (The fourth) Vahula : 423 : Manifold are thy successes, and all thy friends are 
pleased ; while others®® envy thee ; 

Second Leaf: "ReversB. 

thou wilt not envy them, 

(Verse 15.) (The fifth) Vahula : 342 : Thou expectest the return of thy friend, and thou 
feelest sure®® of success j (but) love is entertained reciprocally; why should he come ? thou 
shouldst go. 

(Verse 16.) The first KUta : 414 : There is a quarrel with the king, and that quite ruins 
thy dliarma ; (but) thou hast obtained thy advantage ; therefore thou shouldst solely attend to 
thy dliarma^ 

(Verse 17.) The second KUta : 144 : Unsteady is this thy place, nor comfortable, nor a 
source of pleasure ; (but) thou wilt get free of it, even if thou art held fast by a ddva®^ : there 
is no doubt about it. 

(Verse 18.) The third KUta*: 441; There is comfort; there is no fear; I see here also 
success ; thou wilt enjoy women accomplished in the arts of love j from nowhere hast thou 
anything to fear. 

(Verse 19.) The first BhadrA ; 421 ; Thy evils have disappeared ; thy offences are removed ; 
thou wilt overcome all thy enemies ; thy gain is imminent. 

(Verse 20.) The second Bhadra ; 214 : In thy mind thou hast conceived a plan for the 
purpose of obtaining the first place ; (but) wait some time ; then it will fall into thy hands. 

(Verse 21.) The third Bhadra : 142 : Thou wilt obtain a virgin, 

Third Leaf: Obverse, 

and wilt conciliate tby friend ; the dSvatas will give thee wealth together with affection and 
good luck. 

The negative particle is practically misplaced ; it must be constructed with the fourth p&da. 

I take sawia in samrOjiivita to be the same as sdmya ; or it may be a misspelling for Sama, 

Lahhas^^ I take to be the locative singular of lahhasa ** one who asks.” 

lit., “taking thyself and thy goods.” I read arihan=c7i£i. The third pfida is short by one syllable, which 
may be mended by resolving the sandhi and reading ch»aiva avtha'^cha. 

' ^ I take pmas as an adverb on the other side,” and parCi as the abl. sing., for par At, Or, par A may he taken 
as a verbal prefix with sprihayishyasi, 

® Pard, nom. sing., scl. chintA, 


Perhaps read dSv^hM (d^vShhih) * by the d^as.* 
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(Verse 22.) The fourth Bhadrdi : 241: Thou sufferest no loss whatever in thy basiness ; 
thou hast no cause of fear from the d^vatas ; as thou doest thy duties, thou wilt receive (thy 
desires). 

(Verse : — ) (The fifth Bhadr4 :) 412 

(Verse 23.) (The first) Sakti: 341: Thou art planning a marriage®®, and thou wilt 
soon accomplish it, and obtain an afitectionate relative who will bestow on thee wealth and 
pleasures. 

(Verse 24.) The second Sakti : 134 : Thou art planning a union, and that will soon come 
to pass ; the order has gone forth from the Asvins,®^ nor will it be anything unpleasant. 

(Verse 25.) The third Sakti : 413 : I see that something extraordinary is at hand for thee 
and also a gain ; in thy household also there will be an unequalled increase : there is no doubt 
about it. 

(Verse 26). The fourth Sakti: 314 : As a king who has overcome all obstacles thou wilt, 
well furnished with troops, conquer thy enemy and constantly rule the whole earth under thy 
single sway. 

(Verse 27). The fifth Sakti : 431 : Thou mayest not desire to have any friend, or thou 
mayest always delight in having a friend j (but) whether thou makest or dost not make friends, 
enmity comes without any cause. 

(Verse 28.) The sixth Sakti : 431 : Thou meditatest a meeting ; that will certainly come to 
pass ; in its proper time that object will be attained, and there will be no disappointment. 

(Verse 29.) (The first) Dundubhi: 321o.: What thing of thine is lost or perished, or stolen 
by thieves, or passed into other hands, that thou wilt recover after a not very long time. 

(Verse 30.) The second Dundubhi: 213: Whether thou art forsaken by friends, or 
whether thou art supported by friends, thou wilt obtain thy favourite objects, in spite of the 
envy of thedevatas. 

Third Leaf : Reverse. 

(Verse 31.) The third Dundubhi : 132: I see that thou enjoyest health of body at the 
pi’esent time ; from the worship of the devataa thou obtainest this rest. 

(Verse 32.) The fourth Dundubhi ; 231 : I see that thou hast a grievous quarrel with thy 
enemies ; (but) thou wilt suffer no harm from it, and wilt overcome thy adversary. 

(Verse 33.) The fifth Dundubhi : 31 2 : I see that thou wilt make a very good acquisition ; 
moreover a son will be born to thee ; thy wished-for desires thou wilt obtain : there is no doubt 
about it. 

• (Verse 34.) The sizth Dundubhi : 123 ; Thj mind is much perplexed; thy position is 
uustahle ; only wait one month ; then thou wilt obtain happiness. 

(Verse 35.) The first Vyisha : 442 : Whatever there is in thy house, cattle, gram and 
money, thon shonldst distribute among the BrAhmans; thy advancement is (then) near 
at band. 

(Verse 36.) The second Vyisha : 244 : Thou art planning a meeting, and thy gloved is 
far away ; (bat) the fulfilment of all thy desires will come to pass in a not very long time. 

(Verse 37.) The third Vyisha : 424 : Thon wilt suffer grievous bondage, but thou wilt 
regain thy place; thou wilt have thy reward and wilt also have peace. 

(Verse 38.) The first Pr^shyfi. : 


65 This verse, being Mantra 412, is wanting is the MS. ^ ^ 

66 Perhaps parigraha may be intended to be more general : ‘ possession of thmgs. , . . 

er A,'mt/iaiItaketobe intended for Asvinai, the lost akshara may be supplied by readmg either 

fi. e., aMnd SvaJ or afvmaAr^ktitS,. As the ASvius are always two, probably the latter roa^g is eoneot though 
«x uLnsual fora^ation. The ASvins are givers of luck. L‘.kM refers to the writmg of a man e fate on hi. skull. 
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Fourth Leaf: Obverse* 

422 ; If tkon desirest knowledge or (but) sittest idly at home, thou wilt be alto- 

gether nnsnccessfnl 1 

(Verse 39.) The second Pr^sliya : 242 : The thing that thou hast thought of, 

, , it’ will not accomplish that business with regard to which thou enquirest. 

(Verse 40.) The third Pr§sliya : 224 : The speech which thou hast meditated for the sake 
of that thing, it will bring to pass the acquisition of the thing for thee : there is no doubt about 
it. 

(Verse 41.) The first Vitl : 332 : Thou hast never to take any trouble, and art clever in 
thy business ; thou wilt not suffer any misfortune, and wilt overcome thy adversaries, 

(Verse 42.) The second Vitl : 323 : Thou wilt not meet the object of thy advantage, and 
wilt meet with disappointment ; (but) go quickly to another place, (and) thou wilt obtain very 
great happiness. 

(Verse 43.) The third Vitl: 233 : I see thy purpose; it is with reference to some biped 
(man?) ; it will come to pass for thee as surely as the edict of the deity. 

(Verse 44.) The first Kar^ia : 114: Thou wilt be honoured with all ceremonies; and 
good fortune, peace and the requisites of a king thou wilt obtain ; it will take place after a 
not very long time. 

(Verse 45.) The second Kangia; 141; By the act of God it has been destroyed, and thy 
whole property 

Fifth Leaf: Obverse* 

(Verse 46.) The third Kanjia : 411; Thou meditatest going on a journey, but thou wilt 
meet with misfortune ; (thou wilt return) with thy business unfinished : there is no doubt 
about it. 

(V erse 47.) The first Saja : 322 : Thou wilt defeat all thy enemies, but thou hast (one 
powerful adversary; thou wilt first meet with success, (but) afterwards thou wilt suffer 
sorrow. 

(V erse 48.) The second Sajft : 232 : Thou dost not understand business, and thou wilt 
suffer regret ; but there will be a gain to thee, for thy d^vata is favourable. 

(Verse 49.) The third Sajfi, ; 223 : A most serious danger of thy life has passed away ; thy 
safety is solely due to the favour of the dSvatas. 

(Verse 50.) The first Eftigia : 331 : The safety of thy person, profit and wealth are withir 
thy grasp, and prosperity is at hand as sure as the word of God. 

(Verse 51.) The second lEfina Tantra : 313 : Thou expectest health and abundant power : 
there is no doubt about it ; thou wilt certainly obtain prosperity, and abundant pleasures also. 

(Verse 52.) The third Kana-Tautra : 133 : Thou speakestthe untruth sometimes, (and 
thou showest always ill-will to thy friend ; but wait, and by the favour of the d^vatas there 
will be prospei-ity. 

Fifth Leaf : Reverse. 

(Verse 53.) The first Chuficliuiia ; 311 : I see that after a not very long time thou wilt be 
deprived of thy pleasures ; (but) thou wilt obtain another suitable place ; do not give way to 
despondency. 

(Verse 54.) The second ChufiLOhuna : 131 : Wealth and perfection : these two, and also 
family and rank, and all thy (other) desires thou wilt obtain, as surely as the word of God. 

(Verse 55.) The third OhufiohurLa : 113 : Thou art depxived of thy money and (forsaken) 
by thy friends and well-wishers j it appears to me as if thou wert troubled in thy mind about 
relief. 
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(Verse 66.) The first PftfloM : 221 ; I see that thy position is unsafe and troubled; never 
mind ! thou shouldst undertake some business, and thou shalt be delivered from thy misfortune. 

(Verse 67.) The second PftlLoM : 122 : All regions are attacked alike j observe thou a 
seasonable line of conduct; otherwise thou wilt not have either happiness or business in them 
at any time.®® 

(Verse 58.) Tlie third Pftfich! : 212 : Animal sacrifices and many other sacrifices thou 
•wilt sacrifice ; and complete oblations thou wilt give : there is no doubt about it. 

(Verse 59.) Thy first Kharl : 112 : Thy troubles have passed away and thy misfortune 
likewise ; thou art delivered from thy unlucky star ; thy prosperity is at hand. 


THE INSCRIPTIONS OP PITADASI. 

BY E. SENART, MEMBEE DE LTNSTITUT DE FBANOE. 

Translated ly (?. A, Grierson^ and revised by the Author. 

(Qontinued from page 106.) 

CHAPTER IV. (continued). 

THE AUTHOR AND THE LAHGUAaB OP THE INSCRIPTIONS. 

PART II. — THE LANOUAGEi (CONTINUED), 

II. — THE GENERAL CHARACTER OP THE LANGUAGE 5 ITS HISTORICAL 

POSITION. 

We have now passed in review the majority of the grammatical phenomena which are 
presented by the inscriptions of Piyadasi, in their different versions. But that is not sufficient. 
It is on account of the light thrown by them on more general facts, that these particular data 
more especially claim our interest. We have now reached a stage at which we can investigate 
these larger problems. Two points of view at once present themselves to us, according as 
we consider, either directly the condition of the language of which specimens are supplied 
by the inscriptions, or indirectly the general question of the linguistic state of affairs at the 
period, to which our texts bring us back. The first problem, again, may be looked at in two 

68 xhe reading here is corrupt ; but this meaning seems to be plain. 

^ In the original French edition I stated at the conclusion of this study, and I nov7 beg to repeat it at once here 
at the beginning, that I never intended, when writing these chapters, to examine under all their different aspects 
the vexed questions about Sanskrit and its history to which they refer. I only wished to bring to light a number 
of facts — either directly derived from the most ancient epigraphic records or at least connected "with them — 
which to my mind are indeed highly important and which possess direct bearing upon the final settlement of these 
problems. 

While proceeding along this track, I considered it useful to advance resolutely to the ultimate conclusions 
to which it seemed to me to lead, without dwelling, at least for the time, on the difficulties to which they might 
give rise, or the conflicts with other lines of argument in which they might result or appear to result, hfo one, 
I hope, will contend that the conflict escaped me, or that I meant to dispose of the points in question before 
having previously settled it one way or the other. But, on this occasion, I have not undertaken a task so vast and 
so comprehensive. On a ground so thickly overgrown, and so imperfectly surveyed, I fancy it may be advantageous 
to push on lines of reconnoitring straight forward, in what to some may appear a rather adventurous way. It 
is highly desirable that those who start from other points of view, and who propose to follow more ^ect or more 
beaten paths, should not be too dogmatic, nor dispose in too summary a manner of these side-explorations. 

TJiese brief remarks have a two-fold aim. For one, I wish to prevent any misconceptions, and also to check 
criticisms which, — probably by my own fault, — the present essay has called forth, and which I cannot find to be 
justified or to be based upon an adequate, faithful rendering of my views. Secondly, they will explain why, after 
several years, I have allowed it to appear again in its original tenor. Such changes as have been zaade in this 
translation concern only minor points ; they aim at nothing but doing away "with expressions which were either 
equivocal or too absolute, so as to mislead the reader as to what I really mean. Everyone knows how easily the 
preoccupation of one leading idea may cany even a oautious writer to an accidental use of expressions or state-* 
ments which may distort in some way his resd thought, and let it appear too affirmative, or too excluslTO. I have 
tried my best to obviate this danger in the present, in the main, unaltered reproduction of this essay. 
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di^Eerent ways. And, to sum up, we have to examine ; (1), whether the monuments dis- 
close differences of dialect in the strict sense of the word ; (2), if beside dialectic pecu- 
liarities properly so called, they do not exhibit other peculiarities based on differences 
in the systems of orthography ; and (3) if it is possible to draw, from the philological 
facts supplied by our texts, conclusions regarding the contemporary condition of the 
religious or learned, the Vedic or Sanskrit language. This would be the most logical 
order in which to deal with the matter, but I propose to discuss the second point first ; so as 
to render the explanation, I hope, both clearer and shorter. 

About one fact there can be no doubt : — Our inscriptions do not pretend to invariably 
represent in their integrity the sounds of the spoken language. 

Proofs of this abound. The most general is that nowhere do they observe the rule of 
doubling homogeneous consonants. 

It cannot, I think, be doubted that the doubling of consonants, resulting from assimilation, 
e.g., tth in aitJii for asti, ma in savm for sarva, &o., was really observable in pronunciation. It 
must have been the case no less at this epoch, than in the more recent period when it was 
graphically represented. Moreover, in the case of doubling a nasal, the duplication is duly 
marked by means of anusvfira, aS in dhamma ; and in several words, the sporadic prolongation 
of the preceding vowel, as in dhdma for dharmcb, Msati fo*r *karshyati, msa for varsha is only 
an equivalent method, largely used to the present day, of expressing a real duplication. The 
same procedure is followed in texts of more recent date, as at Kanh^ri^ (No. 15), where, in 
a single inscription, I find dhdma, jpdvata, sdva, ddha. 

But this is not all. The inscriptions in Indo-Bactrian characters, whether of the time 
of As6ka or subsequent to him, do not distinguish graphically the long and the short vowels. 
This omission might be explained by the want of appropriate signs, but these signs would! have 
been easy to create in an alphabet which has formed itself with the aid of so many conscious and 
learned additions* If these signs have not been added, it is certain that but small importance was 
abtaohed to rendering exactly the various shades of pronunciation. The necessary signs existed 
in the- Southern Alphabet, though neither at Khalsi, nor, I believe, at Bairat or Rxipn^th, were 
they used for the i or for the d. So far as regards Kh&lsi, this might be accounted for by the 
influence of the north-west, which manifests itself here in several phenomena ; but the fact would 
none the less remain that this practice shows not an exact imitation of the pronunciation, 
but an orthographical system which, at least in some measure, neglects it. Even the versions 
which do distinguish the long vowels, display so many inaccuracies that they themselves bear 
witness to the little care which was taken in making the distinction. 

One of two things is evident. Either the distinction between long and short vowels 
survived in the current language, and the texts noted it insufficiently, or it had become lost 
in speech, and they endeavoured to restore it in writing. Both hypotheses would thus indicate a 
lax attention to the exact representation of sounds, and the second also a-characteristic tendency 
towards a learned orthography. 

Other inconsistencies lead us to an analogous conclusion. 

The diphthong ai has disappeared in all the Prakrit dialects with which we are acquainted, 
and it is no less a stranger to the inscriptions of Piyadasi. Yet G-irnar gives us an example : 
'tMra, Skr. sthavira, is there written thaira, and in one passage trayddasa is spelt traidasa. Can 
we belieye that the diphthong, lost elsewhere, has survived in these two unique instances ? 
Must we not clearly recognize here a half-learned orthography, inspired by the memory of the 
eiymological origin ? 


"’i tliiteBs otherwise stated, I cite the cave inscriptions by the numbers of the Arehmlogical Survey of Western 
Vote. IV. and V. 
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It is a universal rule in the Prakrit, both in the dialects of the inscriptions and in the 
literary languages, that before anusvdra a long vowel becomes short. In four or five instances, 
however, the long vowel of Sanskrit is retained: ydtdm (VIIT, V), susrusatd'ih anuvi- 

dhiyatani (ibid.), samaclierddi (XIII, 7) at Girnar. It is plain that we have here purely and 
simply an orthography influenced by the learned language. 

These last instances are mere accidents, but they enable ns to judge better regarding those 
in which variations of orthography more nearly balance each other. In a certain number of 
consonantal groups composed of a mute and an instead of the disappearance of the r, com- 
pensated for by the doubling of the mute, we find at Girnar the etymological spelling, pror, 
tra, sra, rva, instead of •pa (jppa), ta (tta\ sa (ssa), m (vva). This spelling is by no means 
fixed, — as may be seen from a reference to the text of any single edict, — and it would 
be of little interest to quote here all the instances, one by one. It will be sufficient to 
state that we have the spelling pra about 45 times, as against the spelling pa 25 times : for 
trOf 30 times ta^ 20 times tra : for rva, rva and va each about an equal number of times : for 
hra, once 6ra, against 6 or 7 times ha : once sra (for rsa, rsa), against once sa. Is it possible 
to contend that such an indifference represents the real spontaneous condition of the 
popular idiom, and that pronunciations corresponding to such different stages of phonetic decay, 
and that side by side in the same words, belonged actually to the same period of the normal 
development of the language ? If it were possible to have any doubts on the point, it would 
be sufficient to refer to later facts in the linguistic history. When we read, in Hindi, 
priya loeside piya, putra beside puta, hrdhnam beside hdmhana, we have no hesitation. We 
know that the first of each of these pairs is an'inslance o'f learned orthography : that it is only 
a tatsama, that is to say, a word borrowed direct from Sanskrit, and restored to the current of 
the language. When in an inscription of the 24th year of Y^sithiputa Pulum^yi (Karli No. 22, 
A. S,), we meet side by side the spellings puttasya, sovasalcasya, vatliavasya, and hudkara- 
hhitasa, updsahasa, prajd, parigaM, we are confident that these genitives in asya, this spelling 
of prajd, cannot, at such a period, have represented the true pronunciation of the people ; that 
there also they are tatsamas. How can we avoid drawing the same conclusion from facts 
which, although more ancient, are none the less strictly analogous ? 

It is therefore certain that these sanskritized forms do not represent the actual stage of the 
contemporary phonetic decay. One point, however, appears to be open to some doubt. The 
tatsamas of the modem languages actually enter into circulation, and that with either the 
ancient pronunciation, or with an approach to it. They are words of special origin, but at the 
same time real words of the current speech. The tatsamas of Mixed Sanskrit are, on the other 
hand, purely orthographical, for they belong to a purely literary language.® That is to say 
while, in the modern tongues, the loans from the ancient language only deal with bases, and 
consequently have no effect on the grammar, in the Sanskrit of the Gdtkds, the imitations 
extend even to the inflexions, e. to elements which would escape any arbitrary action of the 
karned in a really living language. 

In which of these two categories are we to class the tatsamas of Piyadasi ? We must, I 
think, consider them in the same light as those of the dialect 6f the Qdthds, and recognise 
them as ‘orthographic* tatsamas. The examples given above show that little heed was 
paid to accurately representing the pronunciation and that the etymological form was readily 
adopted in cases in which the vulgar pronunciation must have been markedly different. 
That is in itself a strong reason, but we shall see, besides, that the classical language had not 
yet been so developed into practical application at this epoch as to allow us to assume that it 
could have penetrated into the stream of popular use. Moreover, in the different versions of 
the texts, the proportion of these taUamas is very unequal. If it were a case of forms readopted 
into current speech, such an inequality would be surprising ; it is more easily explained by a 


» I shall refer to the dialect of the aUhos or Mixed Sanskrit in the following chapter. 
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local preiominanee of a spoolal orthographical system, or rather of special orthographical 
tendencies. 

The observations which still remain for me to make are of a kind to add further proof to 
these conclusions. 

The orthography of Kapur di Qiri, as in Sanskrit, distinguishes the three sibilants, s, $, s\ 
Is it really the case that the dialect of this region retained a distinction which, if we are to 
judge from the parallel versions, was lost everywhere else ? It is sufficient to record the irregu- 
larities accumulated in the distribution of these sibilants, to convince the reader that nothing 
of the sort occurred. 

We read a instead of sh in manuka (II, 4; 5) beside manusha (XIII, 6), and in the futures 
which are formed iu sati for shyatL We have s for sh in yisu (XIII, 4), arabhtyisu (I, 2), beside 
whramishu, &o., inahhisitay which is never written ahhishita ; and for s in anus^chano (XIII, 2) • 
scimaohariya (XIII, 8), srista (I, 2) ; sh for s in paihehashu (III, 6), shashu (XIII, 8) ; i f or s in 
anasakanaih (IV, 10), anusakisamti (ibid.). It cannot be imagined that this confusion may be 
referred to the* real usage of the local dialect. It can only be accounted for by one theory, 
the only one which explains analogous mistakes, whether in manuscripts or in more modern 
Sasukrit inscriptions. The error of the engraver or of the scribe arises in both oases from the 
fact that he has before him a learned spelling, in the application of which be cannot be 
guided by the usage of the current dialect, because tbe distinctions he has to deal with 
are strangers to it. The locative pamihashut a clumsy imitation of locatives in 4shu, is 
very characteristic as illustrating the way in which the sibilants were used at Kapur di 
Giri. 

The fact must not be lost sight of that this method of writing is not an isolated example ; 
it is borne witness to by other parallel ones, which leave us in no doubt as to what conclusions 
we are to draw from it. It is certain that the distinction between the sibilants did not exist 
iu the dialect of tbe western coast ; yet that does not prevent us finding all three at Nasik 
(Nos. 1 &'2, A. S. iv, 114), in dedications, which iu every other respect are couched in pure 
Prakrit^ not even in mixed Sanskrit. As at Kapur di Giri, a mistake, saloasa for kakasa, is there 
to warn us as to the true character of this use. It is the same in No. 27 of KanhSri (A. S. v. 
85), in which the pretension to learned orthography leads to such forms as sunhdnaih, sdrvmkaU 
vdnaiih. 

In the instances which we have just passed in review, we may perhaps be allowed to 
hesitate as to the origin of the spelling, though not as to the sound which it represents or is 
intended to represent ; the problem becomes more thorny when we consider certain orthogra- 
phical phenomena, which express accurately neither the learned form, nor the form adopted in 
popular usage ; — which can, in some respects, be considered as intermediate between these two 
poles of linguistic movement. 

Dr. Pischel^ has correctly painted out that, at Kapur di Giri, the words which I have, 
according to precedent, transcribed as dharma, darsi, darkanat harmaye, varsha, purva, &c., are 
yeally written dhrama^ drakanoy <fco.,the r being joined to the consonant dh, d, &c He adds that 
here, as in the coin-legends which observe the same method of spelling, this writing certainly 
represents a dialectic peculiarity, and that the people for whom the tables of Kapur di Giri were 
inscribed, actually pronounced the word as dhrama^pruvay &c. At this point I am unable to 
agree with his deductions. 

He bases his argument specially on cei'tain readings, such as mruga, equivalent to mriga, in 
the first edict of Kapur di Giri, graha and dridha, equivalent to gHha and dridha in the 13th, 
paripriiohha, equivalent to pariprichchha in the 8th, vrachhd, equivalent to vrikskat in the 2nd edict 

Girnar. He compares the forms ru, n, ra, taken by the vowel .n in several modern dialects. 


^ Getting, Gih Anmgbn, 18 S 1 , p. 1316 , 
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I think that this comparison, unless I am mnch mistaken, goes directly contrary to his con- 
elusion. Modern forms like graha^ gnha, vivaga^ niranigOi mriga^ by the side of which we also find 
others such as mirga, &c., are in no way direct derivatives .of the Sanskrit mrlga, but are 
tatsamas ; that is, nothing but simple equivalents of the form mriga, griha^ which itself is 
^also used in the modern languages. They are only instances of such approximate spelling 
as could be realized with the elements really existing in the popular language, instead of 
borrowing from the learned language a special sign, corresponding to a special pronunciation 
which has ceased to exist for more than two thousand years. In both cases, the situation is 
not only analogous, but is identical, I offer for both, one and the same explanation, — that 
which is incontestable for the more I'ecent one : in mntpa, gralia, dndh% vracJiha of the inscrip- 
tions, I can see, as in mriga, graka^dradha^ vrahsha or vraehha cf existing languages, only tatsa- 
mas, loans really taken from the learned language, but represented by an orthography which, by the 
absence (whether voluntary or not is of little importance at the present stage of the inquiry) of 
the sign for the vowel ra, was condemned to tentative and approximative devices. These 
examples in no way argue against my method of treating the groups dhr, pr, &o., in the words 
which I have qnoted. On the contrary, they present certain precedents of a return towards the 
Seaimed language, operating even at the price of impei'fect orthographical expedients. It is 
exactly in the same light that we must consider the spellings which now occupy us. 

In the first place, the state of affairs at Kapur di Giri, so far as concerns consonantal 
compounds including an r, strongly resembles that which we have established for Girnai*. We 
find there paii beside prati (also prati and patri\ sava^ Samira^ by the side of sarve^ sarvian^ 
saruatra, &q. Without attempting to compile exact statistics, the fact is, in a general way, 
indisputable. It is natural to deduce from it the same conclusions as those to which we hai?e 
come with regard to Gimar. We must not, therefore, treat the orthographical peculiarities cf 
this language with absolute rigour. If the r in the words which we are discussing, is taken 
from the learned language by an arbitrary artifice of writing, why should we be astonished that 
the writers should have allowed themselves some liberty in the manner of representing it, 
when they have just as often taken the liberty of omitting it altogether ? In Hindi the 
spellings dliarama, Jinrama, gandhrava, in no way correspond to any peculiar phonetic pheno- 
mena, but are merely equivalent modes of writing the tutsamas dliarma, harma, gandharva, 

Mr, Beames (Compar, Gram. I, 321) has quoted in the ancient Hindi of Cband, spellings 
such as srabba ( = sa7'va), dhramma ( = dhamia), sSvranna ( == stwarna), hrana ( = varna), 
hrannand ( = varnand), prabata ( = parrata), hramma ( = Jsarma)^ Israna ( = harna)^ &c. I 
do not think that these examples can be appealed to against the argument, which I here maintain. 
It is more than clear that all these spellings were, at the time of Chand, loans taken from the 
vocabulary of the learned language. The doubling of the consonant in srahha, hramma, &c. , 
sufficiently proves that the true pronunciation of the people was mbha^ liamma^ &c. Different 
motives, metrical or otherwise, may have suggested these spellings, but they prove nothing as 
to the real pronunciation. Par from being contrary to my opinion, they supply, at a distance 
of some fifeeen hundred years, a phenomenon, strictly comparable with that which we have 
shown to exist at Kapur di Giri, This resemblance of methods is explicable by the resemblance 
of the conditions which called them into being. In each case w© have a language, which, not 
having as yet a regulated system of spelling, attempts, with groping and uncertainty, to 
approximate itself, by the simplest means available, to the practice of a language which 
enjoys a higher degree of reverence. 

If we consider the facts by themselves, would this change of dharma to dhrama, of purva to 
pruvay of harma to hrama be likely or probable ? I fehink not. Alongside of pmva, there is at 
least one passage (YI, 14), in which it seems clear that we must read purva^ So also we find 
that coins wrote varma alongside of dhrama ; that by the side of draiana at Kapur di Giri, we 
have, at Girnar, an example of darsanar The form which all these words have invariably taken 
in the popular pronunciation^ dhamma^ pmva, kavima, vassa or vdsa, &c., depends uniformly on 
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a former pronunciation, dharma, and not dhrama^ varsa and not vrasa &c. If people said 
«rya, why should they have said jpruva, ? 

We should doubtless be glad to discover with certainty the cause of these inconsistencies^ 
but our hesitation in this respect proves nothing against conclusions, vhich appear to me to be 
satisfactorily proved. It is no use counting all the variations in the mode of wiiling ; by the 
side of sarva, we frequently have sava ; mita beside mitra, puta beside futra, &c., &c. ; we find 
written Jsirti, and vadhati, vadhita, &c. It is not surprising that, in an orthography which is 
the arbitrary imitation of a learned pronunciation, a certain approximation should have 
appeared sufficient. The example of Girnar proves that we must not take the phonetic value of 
the signs too strictly. It is clear that in g ^ and in 5 same character g signifies 
at one time, vra, and at another time rva. Reasons of graphic convenience may have had 
their share of influence. A cursive sign for r following a consonant had been fixed at this epoch 
but they had not fixed one for an r preceding one. It is easy to prove this in the more recent 
inscriptions. They retained the first sign^ and invented a new one for the second case (cf. 
the inscription of Sue Vihar.®) The direct combination of the characters and ^ and *7 
was sufficiently easy and symmetrical, but the combination of with ^ being more 

complicated, gave greater opportunities for confusion. Without doubt such a consideration 
can only have been a secondary one, but the special conditions under which, as I have jointed 
out, this spelling was applied with its etymological tendency, are precisely snch as to make 
its action admissible. They rendered much less urgent both the invention of a new sign, and 
the nse of compound letters which might be awkward to engrave. 

We are thus led to recognise in certain oases a graphic method, which not only does not 
faithfully represent the real pronunciation, but which in endeavouring to approximate itself to 
etymological writing, treats it with a certain amount of freedom. This forms a very useful 
basis from which to judge, what is, in my opinion, a more difficult case. I refer to the groups 
cW > Girnar, regarding which I regret to find that my conclusions did not meet 

with the concurrence of Dr, PischeL This difference of opinion renders it necessary for me 
to complete the observations outlined on pages 20 and 29 of the Introduction to Vol. I. of the 
original work. 

It is quite clear, as Dr. Pischel allows, that the appearance of the group ^ will not help 
us to decide between the transcription jpia, and the transcription tjpa, Eveiy one agrees in read- 
ing ^ st and ^ st. The exact position of the sign is therefore irrelevant. All the more has 
the question embarrassed the various commentators, and they have successively proposed various 
readings. The arguments invoked in favour of pta are far from convincing me. I cannot 
admit that the form appd for dtman^ presupposed an intermediate aptd. The group pt regularly 
gives U in Prakrit, as in gubta. It is ip which gives as in -i^ppaZa. Now opa is the very 
form which the most modern inscriptions of the west, near Girnar, regularly give us for at man, 
and I do not think that any one would suggest a pronunciation aptd as necessarily intermediate 
between dtmd and attd* It is in the same way that chattdro is derived directly from chaiodro, 
like satta from satva, and atta from atvd for dtrnd^ If, under the influence of i, the 'u of atvd 
can have become a ‘p, the same phenomenon is equally explicable in okatparo for chatvdrd^ and 
drahhitpd for drahhHvd. 


c For example ^ « rya. We catch, I think, this new notation in course of formation in instances such as the 
sign ^ ® {arJiheviyasa) of the coins of Arohehios (cf. Sallet, Die Nachf, Alesoanders, p. 118). 

« Note by translator, — The following extracts from the statistical portion of this chapter, previously published, 
see ante, pp. 3 and 10, will assist the reader in following the argument. 

— tm becomes tp in dtpa-, XII, 3, 4, 5, 6. 

tv becomes tp ; alSch^tpd, XIV, 6 j drabhitpSL, I, 8 ; chatpM, Xlll, 8 ; dasayitpd, IV, 4 ; Mtatpdj VI, 11 ; 
picuttijitpd, X, 4 ; taddtpavA, X, 1 5 it becomes t in satvyaput^, 11, 2, 
ni Gmi.— tm becomes t in ata®, XII, passim. 

I'd beomei^t. 
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This being said, while I uphold the transcription after Burnonf and (as Dr Pischel 
very properly reminds me) Signor Ascoli, I admit that I ;can produce no decisive facts 
to prove that this spelling represents something different from its apparent pronunciation. 
Neither the use, which Dr. Kern has pointed out, of the Javanese spelling of the group 
tp to express simply the sound nor the analogous instances, have any demonstrative force. 
Nevertheless, the phonetic conditions which Girnar displays in other respects are not such as 
to lead us to believe that at this epoch, the contact of two mutes, like tp, could have been 
tolerated by the language without assimilation. Several traits, which would seem to prove the 
more archaic character of the language of Girnar, disappear if we consider them in their true 
light as simple graphic restorations, and it would be very improbable that a language which so 
invariably assimilates mutes when they are primitive, as in samata, guti, &c., should have, at 
the same time, preserved their original power for groups of secondaiy mutes, resulting from 
an earlier phonetic alteration. Without, therefore, being in a position to furnish categorical 
proof of my opinion, I cannot refrain from being impressed with this belief that the group ip 
at Girnar represents pp as its real pronunciation, the etymological origin of which is shadowed 
forth in the writing by an artifice, which has, so to speak, been arrested half way. 

As regards the groups sty st, I have the same good fortune to be in accord with Signor 
Ascoli, and the same regrets that I cannot agree with Dr. Pischel. I know, and I have expressly 
stated, that HSmachandra (IV, 290, 291) teaches in M/lgadhi the spellings si for tta and shch 
of Sanskrit, and st for sth and rthJ Dr. Pischel draws attention to the fact that the Mrichchha- 
haH has forms like bhastdka, chUtadi, I do not wish to insist upon reasons which depend 
somewhat on individual impression ; but I cannot easily believe in dialectic forms such as 
pas} a iovpatta, asta ior artha. They are phonetic modifications so isolated, as far as I can 
see, on Hindfi soil, that it seems to me very difficult to admit their existence ; but I recognize 
that such a scruple has no demonstrative force. We shall at least see from what I shall have 
occasion to say regarding the Prakrit of the grammarians, that they are entitled to but very 
weak authority as regards the exact state of the popular language, above all at the epoch with 
which we are now dealing ; and here, for example, the evidence of Hemachandra may very well 
be taken as only indicating the more or less accidental retention, the more or less arbitrary 
application, of an archaic spelling. At the same time it must be remembered that the facts 
thus quoted, agree but imperfectly with those with which it is desired to compare them. 
Hemachandra mentions this spelling as peculiar to Magadhi, and we are asked to recognise it 
again at the other end of India, in Surfehtra ; we do not find it anywhere in the other versions 
of our inscriptions, which, owing to several significant traits, the nominative in S, the substitu- 
tion of I for r, may fairly claim relationship with Magadhi. This is not of a nature to give 
strength to the authority of the grammarians, at least as regards their geographical terminology. 

^ Note Jyy translator As this is not printed together with, the statistical portion of the chapter which has 
already been given ante, pp. 3, 4 and pp. 10, 11, the following extracts from that portion will assist the reader to 
understand what follows. 

Girnar, •— tth becomes stm itsiAno, VI, 9, 10. 
rth becomes th, as atha, passim. 
shtr becomes st : r&sUIca V, 6 . 

sMTi becomes st : adhispOna, V, 4; sSet§, IV, 10 ; nistdna, IS, 6 ; tistaihtO, IV, 9 ; tistCya, VI, 13. 
st is preserved : asU passim, &c. ; — it becomes st in anusasti, VIII, 4, al. 
sth becomes st in gharastdni, XII, 1 ; — and sp in spita, VI, 4. 

Kapur pi Giri. 

it becomes cerebralised into f under the influence of an r-sound, in dharmavuiath, XIII, 10 j mvatiya, IX, 19, 
tth is written both th and th in uthdm.a, VI, 15. 

rth usually gives us th {atha, passim), but also th {^ithmh, IZ, 20 j cmathSshUy V, 12). 
shtr is written st in rasUkanaih, V, 12 . 

shth is written th in srdtha IV, 10 ; th in UthS, IX, 20, adhithcm6, V, 13 ; and st msrSsta, I, 2, and tistiti, IV, 10. 
si remains unchanged, whether written with the special sign to which Dr, Biihler appears to have given its 
true value, or with the group st as in sarhstuta, IX, 19. 

sth becomes th ; ehirathitiha, V, 13 j prahaihct, XIII, 4 5 and also ph, grahaphani, XII, 1 . 
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The groups which the grammarian expressly writes st, with the dental $ (cf. SUra 289), the 
MnchoKhakai^^ extending the use of the palatal k peculiar to MAgadhi, writes sU and the yerb 
tishthati, for which the spelling chishthadi is expressly enjoined by Sdtra 298, is written in the 
drama chUiadi (Piscbel, loc. cit.). Between the grammarian and our inscriptions there is a still 
wider discord : it is no more written sf at Girnar, than rt/i is written st. 

The mere observation of facts such as those which exist at Girnar would be sufficient to 
awahen our scruples. I find it difficult to believe, as Dr. Pischel has ingeniously suggested, 
that the absence of the aspiration in st/ta and se&ia, are a direct inheritance from the 

primitive period which existed before the birth of the secondary aspiration of Vedic 

Sanskrit. Should we further conclude that the word sresta at Kapur di Giri (1st edict) is 
also a witness of this same period, when the sibilant sh and the other cerebrals had not as yet 
developed ? As for claiming the same antiquity for the Pali form at fa (equivalent to aria) for 
arihoj the uniform use of the aspirate in ail our versions is far from favouring this conjecture. 
In any case, the Pali spelling aita being uniformly absent from all our inscriptions cannot be 
relied upon as a basis for the archaic origin of the t in stita, I therefor© consider that I am 
right in doubting whether the popular pronunciation had really eliminated the aspiration, in a 
case in which, as everyone knows, as everyone can judge by a reference to Prakrit orthography, 
the consonant is invariably aspirated, even when the aspiration is not original, t.e., when 

Sanskrit does not write it as aspirated. Is it really to be believed that the people pronounced 

usidna (Girnar, VI, 9, 10), when the assimilated form uttkdm is the only one used, even in the 
learned language and in its system of etymological spelling ? If they really did pronounce 
stdna^ stita^ can usidna be considered as anything but a purely orthographical approximation 
to these words, guided and determined by the feeling of etymology ? The forms anusasti (for 
anusasii, the only probable one) beside sanxstuiai gharastdni (instead of stdtvf), beside stitat and 
at Kapur di Giri, srhta (instead of srista) by the side of irdilmh (IV, 10), tistiti beside tithi and 
adhithana (V , 12 ; al.), dipista beside at ha ( = ashiau) are as many errors which it w'ould be 
hard to explain if we considered the orthography as an actual expression of the existing 
pronunciation. 

Now, Girnar is comparatively near the tract which furnishes us numerous inscriptions for 
the period following. Would it not be surprising that in none of them, not even in the most 
ancient, at SSnchi and at N&nfighat, has a single trace of so significant a dialectic peculiarity 
been discovered ? What we do find is at Silnchi (No. 160), the proper name dkamasthiri^ 
while in all the analogous instances, sifhin,^ &c., the assimilation is carried ont. Again at 
K4rli (No. 22), in a text of the time of Vasithiputa Satakani, we find hitasughasth[i']tay[i]i 
beside •nitUid, In this insbance forms such as puttasya, sovasaJcasya beside hudharahhitasa, 
updsalcasa, leave no doubt as to the nature of the spelling. We have here a text couched half 
in Prakrit, half in mixed Saiiskrit, and we know, without any hesitation, that the spelling 
sthiti is a tatsama^ or, which comes to the same thing, an instance of learned orthography. Does 
not all analogy, every probability, compel us to accept the same conolusiou for Girnar ? 

It is true that this mode of writing, st and si, appears at Girnar with a certain regularity, 
but this should not mislead us, after the facts which we have already pointed out regarding 
groups which contain an r,® I maintain that st and sf are conservative methods of spelling the 
groups tth and ffA which arise in Prakrit from a dental or cerebral sibilant followed by its 
mute. They have been extended to groups originating from sth and shth (that is to say a dental 
or cerebral sibilant followed by an aspirated mute), for the very simple reason that, in the 
assimilation of Prdkrit these groups result in the same pronunciation as do st and sht. From 

® I do not speak of chilathitika in the inscription of Piyadasi, It is in Mftgadhl, and, as we see, cannot 
he taken as an anthori-ty for the local dialect. 

9 At Kapur di Giri, the analysis, st, which Dr. Btihler has proved for a sign hitherto generally read th, has 
drawn ^e spelling of the word areata from its isolation ; hnt the inconsistencies which have been cited above in the 
transcriptions of the Sanskrit groups sht, shth, still remain not one whit less characteristic and instructive. 
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this point of view, anomalies like uMna and anusasii can be easily explained, iisidna is 
only another way of spelling utthdna. The cerebralization, for which anusdsti supplies no 
pretext, could creep into the pronunciation of anusatthi under the influence of the analogy 
which it suggests with forms like siithd, amibittha. A practice of this kind, extending even 
words in which it has no etymological justification, is certainly not without example in Himii 
usage. I content myself with quoting the use of the groups gr^ tr in Jain Prakrit, used t.j 
represent merely a doubled g or tt and that even when it is not justified by etymology, ' — i’i 
potjrald, i, e. pCggald (piidgald), as well as in wlagra. Prof. Weber has not on this account- 
dreamed of suggesting that the pronunciation ugra, udagra has been jireserved, but very rightly 
concludes that we must everywhere read gga* 

The preceding remarks do not exhaust the instances in which vtq are permitted to 
infer that the orthography of the Edicts of Piyadasi is not strictly phonetic. Other 
spellings deserve, from this point of view, to be noticed here. Some are significant by their -s er > 
character and by tbeir inconsistonoies ; others, either better preserved or altered more tlia . 
tlie mean level of phonetic decay permits, reveal in turn eiihei’ an accidental imiLiitio'i 
of the cultivated 'idiom, or the contemporary existence of a popular language inio which 
tlie mode of writing of our inscriptions ai'tificially introduces a regularity unknown 
pra^'tice, 

111 the first category is coniainod the use of ^ . This brings me again to Dr, Pischcl ^ 
remarks. I must confess that I can no longer hold to the opinion, originally expressed by mo, 
tliat the sign gb at Kh/ilsi was only another form of + . I admit that this sign, literally Jeg 
coritsponds to a special shade of pronunciation, although it does not appear to he easy to define V, 
The concurrence of the forms JsaUdigi/d, haliihgyisu, halhhggdni, which Dr. Diihler has been the fij 
to identify at Kbalsi (XIII, 5, 6,), docs not throw much light on the problem ; but to -vvhatoNM' 
conclusion we are led, it will remain none the less certain that the engravers have displajt* I 
a singular inconsistency. According to Dr. Pischel himself, beside soventoon instances in \iliu h 
the .sailix iha is written \hja, there are seven in which the spelling is retained. It is veiy 
clear that one or other of these two methods of writing does not accord with the exact pr - 
nuuciation. What are wo to say about the DcLli insciiptions, in which wo find Ip in two i 

examples, in and (Col. Ed. VIl-YIIT, 2), whereas everywhere < 

the suffix invariably retains the form ? 

I confess that I find some difficulty in avoiding an explanation, which, at the first glaucr 
wm’II appear singular and rash. In various coins of Spalagadania, of Spalirisos (Sallot, p. lo 
and of Gondophares (p. Ifi9), -we find dharmiaba side by side with the ordinary form dharaitkiu^ t. 
On tho other hand, the coins of Lysias {ihid, p. 154) have alternately lialka^a and Imaba, T1 
])ronunciations iha and iya do not appear to have belonged to the same period of phonetic 
development, and it is tempting to conclude that the popular pronunciation wns (oc ta, 
which is the same thing), of which ilea roprcscuts the learned hpolling ; that, in fact, people i i 
the latter lyfl, as seems to bo proved by tho writing for The sign ^ oiiiri t 

hence to be considered as a compromise between tho real pronunciation, indicated by the y, and 
the tutschjyicf orthography represented by the 1s» Tho spelling aliJptiSt^ddla must l^o explained 
by some play of etymology, which, in order to loud to the foreign name a Hindi appearance, 
seems to have sought in the first portion of the vord for tho Prakrit ftUJcf, allija, corre.'spoii 1- 
ing to the Sanskrit aWea. 1 do not underrate the difficulties of this solution. If it 'vscm* 
certain, it would lend a singular confirmation to my method of considering the onii ^ 
graphy of our inscriptions, but I recognise that it is in no way c^^rtaiu, I onl^ put it forwii'* 
as a conjecture, which is, in my opinion, a likely one, and I do not propose to take advanta.* * 
of it elsewhere for any more genei*al conclusions. If "we neglect it, and content our.scdvi'i v 
a simple statement of the facts, we find at all events that, at least in this particular point, r ' 


» Of. Weber, Bhagaviti^ pp. 387 and ff. 
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spelling of our inscriptions, not being consistent with itself, does not endeavour to accurately 
represent the pronunciation, 

Kapur di Griri in several instances uses j and the one for the other: j«[wi] (equivalent to 
yad)^ V, 11; ananijam, VI, 16; samaya^ I, 2; hamhdya, V, 12; XIII, 9 ; raya, V, 11 ; VI, 34; 
IX, 18; X, 21; XI, 23 ; XIII, 1, beside raja^ VIII, 17, &c. Perhaps even at Girnar we find 
an analogous case, if we must really really read (XII, 7) srmiju, for srundju, equivalent to 
sruniyu. At any rate, naydsu for mydsu, is purely sporadic, contrary to analogy, and, to all 
appearance, an arbitrary spelling. 

These exceptional spellings follow a double direction. Several bear v/itness to an effort 
to approach the etymological forms. Por instance, sadvisati, against all analogy, retains its 
linal consonant. Xo one can doubt that Dhauli and Jaugada represent exactly the same 
dialect, and the same pronunciation, and hence ekaiiya at Jaugada (I, 2) and samnydpatipatl 
(IX, 16), as compared with ehaclia and saihuid^ at Dhauli, can only be taken as kinds 
of tatsamas. So also with forms like akasmd at Dhauli, Adhigichyay equivalent to adhihnfya^ 
tor adhigiohay at Bhabra, shews us an orthography which is undecided and hesitating. 

In other places the writing betrays by inadvertencies that the phonetic level of the spoken 
language has already fallen below that which is usually marked by the i uling habits of the. 
writteu one. I refer to softenings like adhigiehya for adhihritya at Bhabra, libi alongside ot 
Hid at Dehli, Ibga^ logiha, lalieyii at Jaugada, or, inversely, to irregular hardenings such as 
hnhbocha at Dhauli, patipdtayabi at Jangada, padhaih at Kapur di Giri, or, again, isolated 
iniiexions Wk^jando at Khalsi, mahiddyo at Girnar. 

It would not be impossible to increase the number of indications of this nature ; but, 
neither the condition of the monuments, nor the accuracy of our facsimiles, would allow us to 
attain to complete statistics. I stop myself hero, and proceed to sum up. 


The translator ventures to take the liberty of appending the following note by him on this character, which 
originally appeared in the Academy for October 1890 

This character has excited considerable controversy. It is admittedly a compound of the sign for 7c and the 
feign for y, and, graphically, it represents 7ci/a. In the Khulbi inscription it is substituted (but by no means uniformly) 
for the & which we should expect in the termination j and it also occurs in the foreign word aliJcyasadula. 
It is also found twice in the Delhi columnar inscription. All scholars agree that no completely sati&faot^jry 
explanation has been given for this form. It seems to me that the following is not unreasonable. 

The spelling of Piyadasi’s inscriptions presents several instances of false analogy. M. Senart has given strong 
rtafeons for believing that when Piyadasi at Girnar wrote stj he meant to represent the sound Uh. It was a mistaken 
attempt to revive an old-fa&hioned spelling. The soribo knew that Sanskrit sht became ttli in PrAkrit, and hence 
wrongly assumed that everj’- PrAknt tth was derived from slit. Therefore, to shew his learning, whenever he came 
to a tth^ he wrote it sf, even in cases when tth represented not shtj but bhth. 

I think that this ihja is a similar instance of false analogy. The MAgadht Prakrit termination iM is liable to 
have its penultimate vowel lengthened, thus, tkd. Then, by a well-known rule, tho 2 can again be shortened, the 
consonant following being at the same time doubled in compensation, thus, ihJcCi, Instances of this are not 
uncommon in literature ; and, judging from the modem languages of India, must have been extremely common in 
^ onver»ation. PrAkyit examples will be found in § 203 cf Dr. Hoornle’s OaiuHan Gramhiar and I need not quote 
them here. As the KhAl&i and the Delhi inscriptions were written in Piyadasi*s MAgadhi dialect, we need not be 
surprised if we find this doubling occurring in them too. 

Now Sanskrit ihja does become iklea in Prakrit ; and I believe that tho scribe, coming upon an ikka with a 
totally different derivation of which he was ignorant, and wishing to shew his loarnifig, represented that ikha 
also by ihja, just as his brother at Girnar represented tth by sht, even when it had nothing whatever to do with 
that compound. If wo assume, as snggefeled by M. Senart, that the scribe endeavoured to connect the foreign 
word Althjasadala with the Sanskrit allla (an instance of a common kind of word-play in Sanskrit literature), we 
find an additional confirmation of my suggestion. The t in altka is long ; its being shortened shews that the word 
must have been pronounced alikka in Piyadasi*s time. Accordingly, the engraver, coming upon another kk, 
followed his custom and wrote it /eg a. 

It will be observed that this accomnts for the want of uniformity with which kya appears in Piyadasi's 
inscriptions. M, Senart shews that at Khalsi tkyd occurs seventeen and ikti seven times. At Delhi there are only 
two instances of ikyd, i/cd being used everywhere else. So, also, in MAgadhS PrAkrit both the terminations ikka and 
ikti appear to have been concurrently and indifferently used, just as at the present day a man of Magadha will say 
in the same breath, chhotak^, and chhotaJekO., tanika and ianikbX, tannhi and G. A. G. 
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It is certain tliat the orthography of our inscriptions does not always exactly 
reflect the actual pronunciation. It is unequal to the task when it neglects to notice double 
consonants or long vowels, and it overshoots the naark when, at Girnar, it retains a long vowel, 
either before anusvara^ or before a group of consonants. Besides this, it elsewhere gives 
evidence, as, for example, in the notation of the groups which contain an r, of a significant 
indifference in regard to phonic expressions which belong to diverse periods of the development 
of the language. It is, therefore, sure that this orthography, in a certain number of 
cases, obeyed (as we csdl them) learned historic influences. Like the modern languages, 
like the mixed Sanskrit of the Odthds, it is full of words or methods of writing, which consti- 
tute so many graphic tatsawas, aijd which consequently form an artificial and learned element. 
There is no groqnd for citing against this proposition the ignorance of the engravers. They may 
be responsible for certain material errors, for certain inconsistencies, but not for a system of 
orthography. They applied that system, it is true, but, however imperfect it may have been, it 
must have been founded by persons who were educated, skilled men. Even at the present day, 
it is evidently the learned caste that takes these loans, which, entering the popular language, 
gradually extend themselves to the most ignorant. In its generality, therefore, the pi-inciple 
appears to me to be unassailable, and those facts, which are certain, justify by. themRolve*? 
important conclusions as regards the light in which we should consider the language of our 
iuscjiptions. 

Other facts, such as those which concern the groups s#, st, tp at Girnar, allow more roor.i 
for contradiction, and I only claim probability for my opinion regarding them. I have nieie!/ 
one more observation to add. It is specially at Giimar and at Kapur di Giri that we met*: 
these semi-historio modes of writing. If my interpretation of them is accepted as correct, 
they will add seriously to the balance in favour of the conclusion to which the undisputed 
facts tend. 

TbiB conclusion has a corollary. It implies that the differences of dialect between 
the popular languages, which are reflected by the various versions of our inscription, 
are less decided than we should at first be induced to consider them, judging from ihe 
appoarano© of the orthographies. If they are really separated by some chaiacteristics, they 
have, in general, arrived at nearly equivalent stages of phonetic corruption. The more promi- 
nent points of difference, which attract our attention at first sight, haveiheir origin intendencies, 
more or less accidental, of word-borromng or of modes of writing, — in the greater or less use 
of tatsamas. This result is in itseK d priori so probable, that it might almost he invoked in favour 
of the conclusions which I have endeavoured to establish. It is, assuredly, seaiutily pi^obable 
that by its mere natural movement, by its spontaneous development, the same language should, 
in the same time, have reached, in neighbouring provinces, stages of decay so unequal as a 
comparison between the orthography of Girnar and, for example, that of Kliulsi would 
The views which I have put forward explain this anomaly. For inadmissible inequalities of 
phonetic development they substitute the very simple notion of different orthographic 
in parallel use in different regions. If, as everything tends to shew, the epoch to which rar 
inscriptions belonged was still, so far as regards the art of writing in India, a period of feeling the 
way and of uncertainty, if it is anterior to the regularisation or at least to the general expansion 
of the Sanskrit orthography and to the codification of the literary Prakrits, the parallel exi.stence 
of these divergent imperfectly established systems is easily explained. I shall shortly indicate 
what circumstances seem to have conduced to favour their geographical distribution in the 
manner to which witness is borne by the evidence of our monuments. These circumstances 
equally concern the distribution of the dialectic differences properly so called. 

(To he continued.) 
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BHADRABAHU, OHANDRAGUPTA, AND SRAVANA-BELGOLA. 

BY J. F. FLEET, Bo.C.S,, M.B.A.S., O.I.E. 

In tlie first fifteen pages of the Introdnciion to his Inscriptions at Sravaija-Belgola 
(published in 1889), Mr. Rico has arrived at the conclusions, that the settlement of the Jaiub 
at that place Tvas brought about by the last of the hSmta-KevalhiSf Bhadrabahu, and that this 
person died there, tended in his last moments by the Maurya king Ohandragupta, — the 
Sandrokottos of the Greek historians, — the grandfather of Asoka. These conclusions, if they 
could be accepted as correct, would possess considerable interest. And it is worth while, 
therefore, to examine the grounds upon which they are based. 

It is clear that there are local traditions, of some antir[uity, connecting the names Bhadra- 
bihu and Ohandragupta with Sravana-Belgola. Thus : — Of the two hills at Bravana-Bolgola, 
the smaller one, Chandragiri, is said to derive its appellation from the fact that Ohandra- 
gupta was the name of the first of the saints who lived and performed penance there (IntwtL 
p. 1). On this hill there is a cave which is known as the cave of Bhadrabahusvamin ; and 
also a shrine which is called the Chandragupta-basti (ihid» p. 2, and map). Two inscriptions, 
said to be of the ninth century, found near the Gautama-kshStra of the river KavSri at Seriuga- 
patam, speak of the hill at Sravana-Belgola as having its summit marked by the impress of 
the feet of Bhadrabahu and the Mnnipati Ohandragupta {ibid. p. 2, note 6). At Sravana- 
Belgola itself, inscription No. 17, of about the seventh century A. D., mentions “the pair 
Bhadrabahu, together with the Ihmindra Ohandragupta,” And inscription No. 71, of 
coubiderably later date, refers to worship being done to the foot-prints of Bhadrabahu* 

So far, we stand on safe gronnd, in respect of the names of a Bhadrabahu and a Ohandra- 
gupta ; provided that we only boar in mind that, as yet, we have nothing to enable us to identify 
any particular Bhadrabahu and any particular Ohandragupta. 

We turn next to inscriptions at Sravana-Belgola, which undoubtedly mention Bhadrabahu, 
the last of the Sruta-Kavalins. No. 40, of A.D. 1163, speaks of “Gautama’* [the first of the 
Keualms], “in whose line arose ‘‘ Bhadrabahu, the last among the iSruta-Kevalins ; his disci}»le 
was Ohandragupta, whose “ glory was such that his own gam of Munis was worshipped by t}>e 
forest-deities and then, after a break, it takes up a lino of succession, placed in the liiieaee 
(anvaya) of Ohandragupta, beginning with the MunUvara Kondakunda,^ whose original name 
was Padmanandin. No. 54, of A. D. 1128, again mentions Gautama, the 'Smto-Ke valine, 
Bhadrabd.hu (apparently the 'Snita-Kevalin of that name), and Ohandragupta, “ who, by being 
disciple, acquired such merit as to be served for a long time by the forest-deities ; ” and 
tl cn, like the preceding, after a break, it takes up the succession beginning with Kondakunda. 
No, 106, of A. D, 1398, dealing similarly with the succession from Kondakunda, enumeiates, 
before him, a number of teachers, in respect of whom, for present purposes, it is only necessai y 
to say that the KSoalin Gautama, and five Bruta-Kevalins, ending with Bhadrabd.hu, are 
mentioned, but the name of Ohandragupta does not occur at all. And No. 108, of A D. 1433, 
1 leiitions Gautama ; in his line, the Yatindra Bhadrab&hu, the last of the 'Sruta-KSvalins] hia 
(1 is v'iple, Ohandragupta; and, in the line of the latter, the Munindra Kuudakunda, whose 
succobsion is then continued, as in the other records. 


i It may Ids meatioiiod, in connection with an altogether different matter of some interest, that, in the fnrtlier 
«u C'^sion of disciples, this inscription mentions one whose original name was D^vanandin ; who was called Jinendra- 
1 *JdL!, on account of his great learning ; who was called Pdjyapida, because his feet were worshipped by gods ; and 
who composed the Jain 'wdm- grammar. 

® I give this name as it stands in Mr. Uioe’s texts, — Kondakunda, in Nos. 40, 54, and 305, and Kmdakunda in 
No. 108. The variation in the vowel of the first syllable is not material. There is a question as to the proper consonants 
in tho second and fourth syllables. For several variants of the name, see Dr. Hultzsch’s Inscnpbioit^, 

Tol. I. p. 158, note 2. In the i}atb3,valt of the Sarasvati-Gachohha, it appears as Kundakunda {ante, Vol. XX. 
pp. 851»85e), 
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These inscriptions undoubtedly mention Bhadrabahu, the last of the ^ruta-Kevalins, and 
allot to him a disciple named Chandragupta. And all that we have to note here, is, that, 
except through the connected mention of a Chandragupta, they afford no grounds for identify, 
ing him with the Bhadrabahu of the inscriptions quoted in the last paragraph but two above ; 
that they furnish no reasons for asserting that the iSruta-KevaUn Bhadrabahu ever visited 
'Sravana-Belgola, or even came to Southern India at all ; and that they give no indications of 
Chandragupta having been anything but an ordinary Jain teacher. 

And now we come to the actual reasons that led Mr. Rice . to assert the alleged facts 
which* in the interests of plain and reliable history, it is desirable either to substantiate or to 
disprove. They are to be found, partly in a compendium of Jain history called the BdjAvali. 
Aathe, and partly in Mr. Rice’s rendering of another inscription at Sravaha-Belgo}a^ No. I 
in his book. 

The essence of what the Rfijftvalikathe tells us is this Qoc. ciU pp. 3-6) : — ** The 
Bhadrabahu 'W'ho canne to be the last of the &ruta-£dvalins, was a Brahman’s son, 
‘*and was born at K6tikapura in Pundravardhana. He interpreted sixteen dreams ot 
Chandragupta, the king of Pd*taliputra ; the last of which indicated twelve years ot 
dearth and famine. On the commencement of the famine, Chandragupta abdicated in 
'^favour of his sou SImhasSna, and, taking initiation In the Jain faith, joined himself to 
^ Bhadrab&hu. Bhadrabd>hu, having collected a body of twelve thousand disciples, ncugrated 
to the south, and came to a hill in the Karh&taka country. There he perceived that his 
**end was approaching; and so, giving Ujpctdisa to VisakMcharya, he committed all the dis- 
eiples to his care, and sent them on to the Ohdia and Pandya countries. He himself remained 
“ on the hill, and died in a cave there, tended only by Chandragupta, who performed the 
funeral rites, and abode there, worshi; ^>ing the foot-prints of the deceased saint, Aftej* a 
time, Siihhas^na’s son, Bhaskara, came to the place, and did obeisance to Chandragupta, 
and“bnilt the city ofBelgola near the hill. And eventually, Chandragupta himself died 
there,” 

In connection with this account, — the value of which most people will be able to • 
oiate for themselves, — it is sufficient to point out two things. One is, that, whatever 
be the sources on which it is based, this Jain compendium is a composition of the present 
century (loe. oit. p. 3). And the other is that, by a further extract from the same wor.^, 
we learn {ihid, p. 9) that the Chandragupta in question was not the well-known grand- 
father of A&6ka^ — the Sandrokottos of the Greeks, — at all, but a son, otherwise quite 
unknown, of AS6ka’s son KunAla. Mr. Rice himself noticed this little difficulty, and 
got round it by suggesting {ibid. p. 10) that ‘ the introduction of two Ohandiaguptas seems ic 
be due to some confusion in the traditions, and is an unnecessary variation, perhaps inten(ieil 
to conceal the defection of As5ka (from Jainism to the Buddhist faith).* But, by sach .i 
process as this, — accepting as reliable an account that is perfectly valueless for histoiK*! 
purposes, and then directly perverting its statement, on a point of leading importance, ty 
deliberately substituting a man’s grandfather in the place of his grandson, — almost anything 
whatever in the way of imaginary history might be evolved. 

It is unnecessary to follow Mr. Rice through the process by which, using what seems to 
be an actual fact, viz. that Bhadrabahu, the last of the iSruta^K^valins, was a contemporary <f 
the great Chandragupta, he arrived (loc» oit* pp. 12, 14) at about B. 0. 297 for the date of the 
events recorded, on his interpretation, in the inscription that still remains to be considered * 
or through the steps by which he established a connection of the real Chandragupta with 
Southern India through the Early Guptas, the Mauryas of the Konkan, and the Qaxw 
chieftains of the Kanareso country (ibid. pp. 10-14). We will ton now to the iusm}»tif l 
itself. 

The real purport of the inscription, No. 1 in the 'Sravana-Eelgola volume, p 
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follows : — After the time when (the Jain Tirthahikara) Mahavira attained 'parimrvdna^ there 
** was a certain BliadraMliusvftinin, who belonged to a lineage that had been made illusfcrions 
‘‘ by a succession of great saints who came in continuous order from the venerable Faramarshi 
** Gautama, and his disciple LSh&rya, and Jambu, VishnudSva, Aparajita^ Odvardhana, Bhadra- 
bahu, Visakha, Prosfchhila, Krittlkaryaj^ Jayauriman, Siddhtrtha, DhritishSna, Buddhila, and 
other Gurus, At TJjjayini, the Bhadrab^thusvAmin^ thus introduced, mastered the science of 
prognostication, became a knower of the past, the present, and the future, and announced a 
“period of distress that would last for twelve years; and the entire saihgba set out from the 
“ north and migrated to the south, and, by the directions of the saint, came to a countr}^ 
“ containing many hundreds of villages, and rich in people, wealth, gold, grain, cows, buffaloes, 
“ and goats. Then, on the mountain Katavapra/ the Ackdrya PrabMehandra, perceiving 
'‘that the end of his life was very near, and being much afraid of journeying any farther, 
“ dismissed the whole samqha^ with the exception o£ one unnamed disciple, and engaged in 
“ smhny&sa until he died." 

In interpreting this record, Mr. Rice made two important mistakes. (1) He took the 
Bhadrab^husvlimin who announced the period of distress, to be identical with Bhadrab&hu I^, 
the Bruta-Khalin, who is mentioned in his proper place between G6vardhana and Visakha. 
But, aocordiug to the inscription ifc«-vlf, seven of the JDjia-PdnnnSj and after ^-hem a break of 
unspecified duration, intervened between the two Bhadrahihus, — in perfect accordance with 
the lists of Northern India. And (2), in consequence of a misleotion in line 6, he translated 
the inscription as meaning that the AcMrya who died at Katavapra, was Bhadrabahusvamin 
himself, i. e,, as the result of his identification, Bhadrablhu I., the Sruia-KSvalin^ and that the 
disciple who tended him was Prabhaehandra ; to which he attached a note that Pi^bhachandra 
was explained to him as the clerical name assumed by Ohandragupta.® But all this is distinctly 
not the case ; the reading, in line 6, is, — - not dohdry yah Prubhdchai%flri^d}Yi>«dva7uiala^, “ the 
Achdrya, with^ PrabhUchandra also, [dismissed the saihgha, and engaged in saihn/ydsa till he 
died],” — but dohdryyah Prahhdchandro ndm-dvanitala^^ ‘‘ the Aohdrya^ namely Prabhtichandra, 
[dismissed the samgha and engaged in samnydsa till he died].” 

In short, so far from recording that the Sruta^Kivalin BhadrabAhu died at Sravana 
Belgola, tended by a disciple named PrabhAchandra, who might be assumed to be king 
Chandragupta of Pataliputra, the inscription simply states that an Achdrya named PrabM- 
clxandra died there, during or shortly after a migration of the Jain community to the south, 
which was caused by an announcement of famine made, at TJjjain, by a certain Bhadrabahn- 
svamin who came after an interval of unspecified duration, — but plainly a long one, — after 
the Uruta-Kevalin Bhadrablhu, And thus the only possible substandal foundation for the 
fabric reared np by Mr. Rice ceases entirely to exist. 

We may now proceed to examine tbe real historical bearings of this inscription. It 


8 Mr. Rice gires “ KshatrikArya.’* I do not overlook the fact that the naoie occurs as “ Kshatriya *’ in No. 105 
in Mr. Bice’s book, and in the extract from the Mag'hanmdi^Srd.vaMcMra given an/c, Vol. XII. p 22, and as 
“Khattiya,” explained by “Kshatriya,” in the jpafidvalt of the Sarasvati-Gacbchba (ante, Vol, XX. p. 348). 
But Mr. Bice’s lithograph distinctly has the name that I give. — Since writing these remarks, I have seen im-* 
pressions of the inscription, which I owe to the kindness of Dr. Hultzsch. They shew that the name really is 
Kyittik&rya. 

* The original says, “ on this mountain named Katavapra”; i. e. on the hill on which the inscription is engraved ; 
f . e on Ghandragiri itself. 

8 See also Introd. pp 6, 7, where, however, he says only that, ** according to No. 1,” i. e. the present inscrip- 
tion, Chandragupta “ appears” to have taken the name of Prabhriohandra on retiring from the world, in conformity 
witih custom. 

6 The passage was supposed to include the word amd, in the sense of sak<i, — The inaeription was first brought 
to notlee by Mr. Rice in 1871*, in this Journal, Vol. III., p. 153 (sec also Mysore Inscriptions^ pp. Ixxxvi., Ixxxvii., 
302) ; and the first extract from the R^^javalikaine was also given. But Mr, Bice did not then find the name prabhA 
chaJndca in the inscription. And in respect of the extract from the Edjdvalihathe, he then wrote — “ This is a 
strange story How much of it may be accepted as historical is not easy to say.” 
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is not dated. But the lithographic Plate which is given by Mr. Bice, shews that the engraving 
of it is to be allotted to approximately the seventh oentnry A. D. : it may possibly be 
a trifle earlier; and equally, it may possibly be somewhat later.^ And, interpreting the record 
in the customary manner, vie. as referring to an event almost exactly synchronous with ihe 
engraving of it, we can only take it as commemorating the death of a Jain teacher 
named Frabhftchandra, in or very near to the period A.D. 600 to 700. Who this 
Frabh&chandra was, I am not at present able to say. But he cannot be Prabh^chandra I. 
of the paftdvali of the Sarasvati-Gachohha (ante, Vol. XX. p. 351), unless the chronological 
details of that record, — according to which Prabh&chandra I., became pontiS in A. D. 
396, — are open to very considerable rectifleation. And I should think that he must be 
a different person, for whose identifleation we have to look to southern records not as yet 
available. 

As regards Bhadrab&hnsv&min, all that should have been of necessity plain at the 
time when Mr. Bice dealt finally with this inscription, is, that he is not the ^mta-KeotUvn 
Bhadrabdhu. Now that Dr. Hoernle has published the -paUdvaU of the Sarasvati-Gachohha, 
he is easily capable of identification. He is undoubtedly Bhadrab&bu II., the last but one 
of the Minor-Angins who is represented as becoming pontiff in B. 0. 63 (ante, Vol. XX. 
pp. 349-51.) 

The same paltduali enables ns to locate properly the Ohandragupta of the Bravana-Belgola 
traditions and inscriptions. Such of them as make him a disciple of the Sruta-Mvalin 
Bhadrabahu, are plainly mistaken. He is evidently Quptigupta, the disciple of Bhadrabfthu 
II., — otherwise named Arhadbalin and VisakhaohArya, — who, according to the same record, 
became pontiff in B. 0. 31 (ante, Vol. XX. pp. 350, 351). And this brings us to a point in 
which the local traditions are possibly more correct than the northern records. The patidvali 
in question tells us that one of Guptigupta’s disciples, M.ighanandin, established the BTandi- 
Sadigha or BalAtkAra-Gapa, as a division of the Mfila-Samgha itself. Both names of the gana, 
as well as that of the Mula-Samgha, are oE frequent occurrence, in connection with teachers 
belonging to it, in inscriptions in the Kanarese country ; where, however, the gam is perhaps 
mentioned most often as the BaiatkAra-Gapa. This appellation for it is attributed by Dr. 
Hoernle to Guptigupta’s name of Arhadbalin. A. yam of his own is allotted to Ohandragupta, 
I. e. to Gnptigupta, by inscription No. 40 at Bravana-Belgola (see the words quoted from it, on 
page 156 above), which ultimately deals with the DAsi-Gaiia as a division of the Nandi-Gana 
xn the Mfila-Samgha, placing it in the lineage (anvaya) of Ko^dakunda, just as the lineage of 
the latter is placed in the lineage of Ohandragupta, i. e. of Guptigupta. And the fact that the 
Inscription with which we have been dealing, and others on the Ohandragiri hill which similarly 
record the deaths of Jain ascetics, lie in such a position that they have to be read with the 
face directed towards the front of the so-called Ohundragupba-basti, indicates plainly that 
some peculiar sanctity or reverence attached to the parson commemorated by that shrine. 
There can bo little doubt that the ascetics in question belonged to the same sect with that 
person; that he was the traditional founder of the sect; and that the tradition at Sravaha- 
Belgoja was that the Baiatk&ra-Gapa was really founded by the Ohandragupta of the 
inscriptions, i. 6. by Guptigupta, the disciple of BhadrabSihu II.® 


» While leooguifling.appronmatoly, the period to which the characters really Mone, Mr. Bicc (!oc. «f. p. 15' 
arrived at the oonolnsion that, “ if this interesting inscription did not precede the Christian era,it unq^sbonahly hdongs 
to the earliest part of that era and is certainly not later than about «» A.D." Bnt there are 

this view, which depends chiefly upon Mr. Bice’s acceptance as gennine, of the sparions Western Ganga grants. 
Unfortunately, much of what wonld otherwiee be valuable work by him, is always vitiated in the same way. 

» In oouneotion with a division of the Nandi-Samgha, “the body of saints of Guj^gupte” is nmWd « 

ihe Kadab grant, which purports to be dated in ftaka-Saihvat 785 (ante, Vol. XII. p. 11 ). And mscnpiion Bo. 1 
in Mr. Eioe’s book, dated ^aka-Samvat 1820, epeaks of Arhadbalin, apparently as establishine a four-fold division 
of the sa^hghi. 
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The migration to the south, -whether it really started from Ujjain, or from elsewhere, 
may well be a historical fact.® It may be open to argument, whether the inscription intends to 
imply that it was led by Bhadrab&hn II. Bat at any rate this is not distinctly asserted. And 
I think that the contrary is indicated, (1) by the description of Bhadrab^hu as ‘‘a knower of 
the past, the present, and the future {traikdlya-darsin),'* which rather points to his predicting 
a future period of distress, than to his simply announcing the commencement of immediately 
impending distress ; and (2) by the statement that the rich land at which the smixgha arrived 
was reached “ by the directions of thesaint (drsMna = rishi-^vaclimSna),^^ which points to instruc- 
tions given at the time of predicting the distress, — or at any rate to advice given to people 
who were leaving him, — rather than to personal guidance. On the other hand, the 
inscription, whether correctly or not, does make the migration contemporaneous with Pra- 
bhachandra ; for it says that, at the mountain Katavapra, he perceived that the end of his life 
was very near and became “ much afraid of travelling any further (adhvanah su-ohakitaK)^^^ 
and so dismissed the samgha and remained there till he died. If, then, the record does mean 
to imply that Bhadrab&hu II. led the migration, or even that it took place in his time, it is 
wrong, either in that respect, or in placing the death of Prabhachandra during the migration.; 
because of the intervention of several centuries a.t leasts® between the period of Bhadrabfiha II, 
and the death of PrahhSchandra as determined, with close approximation, by the palssography 
of the record. 


FOLKLORE IN WESTERN INDIA. 

BY PUTLIBAI D. H. WADIA. 

No» 17, The Prmcess Malika-Jariha, 

There was once a rich old merchant who had seven sons. One day he called them to him 
and said ; — My sons, it is high time now that you -were married and settled in life, for I am 
growing older every day, and am anxious to distJribute my wealth among you before death calls 
me away from this world,” 

The young men were nothing loath to do as their father desired, and jumped at his 
proposal, but the old man added : — “ Not so fast, my boys, there is a certain condition to he 
fulfilled, and a certain test to be applied to you, before you come by your partners in life and 
obtain possession of my wealth. So listen attentively to what I say.” 

On a certain day, which we shall appoint, after consulting the astrologers, you all are to 
go with your hows and arrows to an open maiddn outside the city, where each one of you is to 
shoot an arrow from his how in whatever direction he likes best, and I shall trust to the 
hand of fate to guide it to the feet of the fortunate lady, who is destined to be the bride of the 
owner of that arrow.” 

** Agreed," said the brothers, who were all eager both to display their skill in archeiy, as 
well as to come by their wives in such a romantic fashion. So they soon set about making 
preparations for that eventful occasion. 

When the day fixed by their father, with the aid of his astrologers came round, the seven 
young men and their father, accompanied by a number of their friends and relatives, went to 
the appointed place, and when everything was ready and the signal given, the seven brothers, 


* It appears to be mentioned also in the Upa8argakSvaUga]a^Jeathe ; see ante, Vol. XII. p. 99, — the whole 
assemblage of the saints having come by the region of the south, and having arrived at the tomb of the venerable 
one, Ac.’* 

X assume that the of the Sarasvatt-Gaehchha is at least approximately correct in respect of the date 

which it gives for Bhadrabihn II. 
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who had taken care to put their own particular marks on their arrows, shot them in seven 
different directions. 

After a long interval of anxious waiting, the arrows were one hy one recovered and brought 
back to their owners, along with tokens from the fair ladies at whose feet chance or fate had 
guided them ; all except that of the merchant’s youngest son. Long and vigorous was the 
search made for it not only all that day, but for many and many a day following, but to no 
purpose. The arrow had flown over hill and valley and over river and ocean, for no trace of it 
could be found over the entire country. 

At last, when no stone had been left unturned, and all hope of finding the lost arrow was 
abandoned, the old man taunted his son about his ill-luck in not being able to procure him- 
self a partner in life, and expressed his belief that he must be a very wicked fellow thus to have 
incurred the displeasure of God. The poor youth felt so humiliated at this that he quitted 
the land of his birth in despair, and became a wanderer in distant countries ; whilst his father 
celebrated the nuptials of his six sons with great pomp and rejoicings, and, regardless of his 
youngest son’s claims, distributed his large wealth equally amongst them. Our hero roamed 
about for days and months from one place to another in search of his lost arrow, but in vain, 
till at last he became a mere aimless and homeless wanderer, for whom life could have no zest 
or charm. 

One day, however, as he was thus roaming through a large forest in an unknown country, 
his eye chanced to fall upon a large iron ring fixed to what appeared to be a door, and 
what was his joy to find, in close proximity to the ring, his own long-lost arrow entangled 
amongst some thorns and brambles that grew there ! Naturally the youth’s first impulse was 
to draw out the arrow from its place ; but he soon changed his mind, refiecting that perhaps 
it marked the spot where he ought to look for his bride. So he took hold of the ring and 
pulled at it with all his might, and to his great joy the door yielded and revealed to his 
astonished gaze a dark and narrow passage, which evidently led to some subterraneous 
abode. 

Without any delay our hero boldly entered this passage, and soon found himself sliding 
downwards and downwards, as if impelled by some unknown power within. When he at last 
recovered the use of his legs, he found himself in the midst of a beautiful garden, so tastefully 
laid out and so well stocked with beautiful fruits and fiowers of a strange kind, that he was for 
a while quite entranced, and felt certain that he could be nowhere but in fairy-land, for such 
things could not belong to the world he had lived in. He looked about him to see if he could 
find any traces of the inhabitants of that strange and most picturesque place, but nothing met 
his eye, far and near, save fruits and fiowers, and butterflies and birds of rare plumage, while 
the only other living being he noticed there, was a solitary she-monkey, that was swinging 
herself ,o and fro amongst the branches of the trees. 

As he walked about in the garden, however, our hero saw in one part of it, a large and very 
beautiful palace, and on entering it, found it full of gold and silver jewels. Every piece of 
furniture in that noble edifice was made either of one of these metals or the other, and was, 
moreover, studded with diamonds and rubies. But go where he would in it, he could find no 
evidence of any Uving being, human or otherwise. As he was sitting, however, in one of the 
halls of this wonderful palace, he perceived to his great surprise, that a sumptuous feast was 
being spread before him by invisible hands, while a voice whispered in his ear — “ Get up, take 
thy bath, and partake of these good things.” He instantly turned round and looked about to 
find who it was that had spoken to him, but could see no one. So ho got up, and, doing as he 
was bid, sat down to the repast, and did ample justice to the rich viands that were placed before 
him, having had no food all that day. By and by, the she-monkey he had observed in the garden 
came in also, and began skipping about from room to room and making herself quite at home, 
just as if she were sole mistress of the palace. 
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Oar hero remained in tliis strange place for several days, and had nothing to do, bat to eat 
and drink and enjoy himself. Bnt at last he got tired of the monotony of his sitnation, for, 
besides the monkey, he himself was the only living thing in that palace, and she, he thonght, was 
no company for a young man, notwithstanding that every now and then she went and sat by 
his side, looked wistfully into his face, and asked him by signs to follow her all throughout the 
palace and the garden, and to look at the wonderful things it contained. One day, therefore, 
he secretly ran up the passage, through which he had entered the garden, and lifting up the 
massive iron door made his way back to his father's country. 

When at last after a long and toilsome journey the long-forgotten wanderer reached 
home, he received but a cold welcome from his father and brothers, and they all laughed at 
him, when he related to them where and how he had found his lost arrow. So he thought it 
prudent not to say anything about the wonderful palace or the sh e-monkey just then, and 
kept his own counsel. The six brothers were all happy with their six wives, who were all 
clever and beautiful, and the old man, their father, extolled the virtues of his daughters-in-law 
to the skies, and exultingly showed his son the nice and valuable presents the ladies had 
brought specially for himself. Amongst them were some exquisitely embroidered little 
carpets worked by the ladies themselves, which the old man admired most of all, though our 
hero eyed them with contempt, as he compared them to the rare specimens of workmanship 
which he had seen in the underground palace. 

Not desiring under these circumstances to prolong his stay with his father, our hero one 
day quietly left his home, and speedily returned to the subterraneous palace, to which, it need 
not be mentioned, some strange power was constantly attracting him.. When he reached 
it the she-monkey again went skipping up to him, and played and frisked about him with 
great glee. 

But our hero’s heart was sad to think that he should have only a she-monkey to welcome 
him in a place, v?hich he felt was to him like a home, and one where he most loved to go, and 
he began to look at the unsightly animal with tears in his eyes. She seemed, however, to under- 
stand what he felt, for going up to him she commenced to stroke his head and to shampoo his 
feet. But our hero turned away from her in disgust, and said in a rage, “ Begone, thou ugly 
creature, I don’t want thee to come so near me !” 

Hold thy tongue,” replied the monkey, all of a sudden speaking like a human being, 

only do as I am bid. If thou utterest one unkind word to me thou shalt have to rue it 
before long.” 

The poor young man was non-plussed at this, and said nothing, but his heart grew sad to 
think in what an unenviable position he had been placed. “ My arrow,” he contemplated, “came 
all the way over to the gate leading to this strange place, in which the only living being I can see 
is this monkey, and since my arrow was destined to indicate the place, where I was to find my 
bride, am I to content myself with believing that this she-monkey is my lady-love and this 
fairy place her bower P” As this thought struck him tears began to gush forth from his eyes 
and trickled down his cheeks. The she-monkey observing this, looked very much distressed, 
and thus addressed him words of sympathy and comfort, “Do not lose heart and give way 
like that, my friend ; only confide in me and tell me the cause of thy grief, and I shall do my 
best to help thee.” 

Bnt our hero had not the heart to tell her the real cause of his sorrow ,* so he said : ■— 

I am sorry I appear unhappy in a place, where no pains are spared to make me comfortable, 
but I am grieved, when I think how I am taunted by my father and laughed at by my 
brothers at every turn, owing to my not hanng as yet been able to secure a wife for 
myself. The last time I visited my father he showed me some rich and artistically embroidered 
carpets, which he said had been worked for him specially by his six daughters-in-law, and 
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cast the cruel fact again in my teeth, that I had not as yet been blessed with a wife, much less 
with a clever one.” 

^*Is that all?” cried the monkey. I doubt whether they can show anything like the 
carpets and other beautiful things you see in this palace.” 

‘^Certainly not! ” replied the youth: “nobody in my country has ever seen anything half 
so beautiful and precious ; but my only regret is that not one of all these things can I present 
to my father as the handiwork of my own bride.” 

“ Oh ! yes, you can,” cried the monkey, picking out seven rich and beautiful carpets all 
studded with diamonds and rubies, out of a heap lying in one of the rooms, “ take these to 
your father, and lay them at his feet as the results of the unaided efforts of your future 
bride.” 

The youth was quite taken aback at these words. What could she mean by saying 
that the caipets had been worked by hjs future bride ? Gould it be that they had been worked 
by herself ? No, the embroidery was too fine and tasteful to be done by a monkey 1 Surely 
there must be some beautiful fairy hidden away somewhere, at whose bidding the she-monkey 
was thrusting her odious presence npon him ! However, he thought it wise to take the monkey’s 
advice, and bidding her adieu, once more started back to his native country with the carpets and 
many other precious and beautiful articles besides. 

As was to be expected, the carpets were greatly admired by each and all of his relatives, 
and everyone who saw them desired eagerly to behold the fair lady, whose clever fingers had 
worked sucli superb specimens of embroidery. Our hero, instead of being elated at this, was 
downcast and dejected, for be could not, for the life of him, think how lie was to produce his 
future bride before his father and his relatives, since he himself had not as yet had the pleasxtre 
of seeing her. So he said nothing moi’e about the affair to them, and soon after quietly 
turned his back once more on the land of his birth, making a mental resolve at the same time 
never to return home without finding a bride worthy of himself. 

When he reached the underground palace he found the she-monkey in her usual place 
among the trees, and she began to question him as to how he had been received by his father 
this time. 

Our hero, however, was too much absorbed in thinking of the fair lady, who be imagined 
had worked the carpets, to give heed to the monkey’s questions. He was wondering when it was 
destined that he should see her, when a strange voice thus whispered to him : “ If thou wouldst 
see her at all, swear to forget thy parents, thy relations, and thy country, and to renounce for 
ever all thoughts of ever returning to them, and promise to stay here for weal or for woe.” 

The youth was surprised at this, but he nevertheless did as he was bid, and in the course 
of a few days his eye began to see in the palace living beings such as he had never seen there 
before. He could see male and female slaves flitting about from one room to another, as they 
did the household work, he could see gardeners tending the flowers and shrubs, and fair ladies 
waiting upon the she-monkey, who, to his despair, still appeared to be the mistress of all. His 
dislike, however, for the company of this creature began to wear off by degrees, and ho tried to 
make himself comfortable, since some mystic power appealed to tempt him to stay in that 
place. 

A good many days passed away in this manner, when onr hero one day again heard a 
voice that said to him ; — “ If thou wouldst like to wed thy bride, thou art at liberty to go and 
bring thy father and all thy kinsfolk to this place, when thy nuptials will be celebrated with 
great splendour in their presence.” 

“ But must I not ask to see my bride fiist ?” cried the youth in answer. “ No, that cannot 
be !” was the reply. “ Thou must place implicit confidence in us, and in return we promise that 
thy parents and thyself shall behold as fair a princess as ever was seen by mortal eyes, but 
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that will be only when all thy kinsfolk have assembled here to take part in the wedding 
ceremony, and not before/’ 

The youth was fain to put faith in these promises, so tempting were they. So he started of! 
for his native country, and on arriving there, besought his father and brothers to go with him 
to the underground palace, and witness his nuptials with the fair worker of those beautiful carpets. 
Accordingly, the old man and his sons sent round invitations to all their friends and relatives, 
and, fixing an auspicious day, they all set out to go, where the youth led them. The latter in 
his turn tried to look cheerful and composed in their presence, but at heart he was ill at ease, for 
he was not yet quite sure whether the bride he was going to wed would not after all turn out 
to be the she*monkey herself, and he shuddered to think what would be his discomfiture in 
such a case. 

After a long and toilsome journey the whole cavalcade of friends and relatives arrived at 
the door leading to the narrow passage, and on passing through it they all found themselves in 
that wonderfully laid-out garden. When they had gone about for some time and admired 
the beautiful fruits and flowers, with which the trees were laden, our hero took them into the 
palace, where things still more beautiful greeted their sight. But here, as well as in the garden, 
they were surprised not to meet with any human beings, when all of a sudden they heard a voice 
that bade them welcome, and told them to wash themselves and partake of the feast that was 
being spread out for them in one of the large rooms. 

As the guests were all very hungry they needed no second bidding, but sat themselves 
down and began to partake heartily of the sumptuous banquet provided for them by some 
unseen agency. While they were thus enjoying themselves a voice again addressed them 
thus : — ♦‘My guests, you are welcome to this feast. Eat and drink to your hearts' content, 
and when you have done, I request each of you to carry away the silver tray and the golden 
cup that has been placed before you to take your meals from, and to keep them as souvenirs of 
the memorable wedding of the fairy-princess Halika-jarika with a human being.” 

On hearing these words all the guests began to look in different directions in the hope of 
seeing the fairy-bride, but no Malika-Jarika greeted their sight, nor any living being, save the 
hideous she-monkey, who was all this while moving about here and there with the air of an 
hostess, and seemed to be in the best of spirits, to the great consternation of our hero, who could 
not help associating her presence with the thought that she must be the Princess Malika-Jarika 
herself, who was going to wed him ! His doubts, however, were soon laid at rest, for when 
the feast was nearly over, the she-monkey suddenly drew off from her person, what 
appeared like a coil or skin, and lo I there stood before the astonished gaze of all a 
very beautiful fairy, such as they had never even dreamed of ! 

This lovely creature immediately went up to our hero and joyfully exclaimed ; — 
** Behold in me the fairy-princess, to whose abode fate led thy steps. My name is the Princess 
Malika-Jarika, and I am sole mistress of this beautiful palace aud of all the land for miles 
around. I am ready and willing to marry theo, but on one condition, namely, thatthon takest 
charge of, and guardest as thy own life, this coil or skin that I have just cast off, for know 
that, as long as it remains intact, so long only shall I go about in this my fairy form,” 
The young man eagerly took the coil from her hands, and, carefully folding it, put it into a 
box, and locked it up for safety in one of the rooms of the palace. 

The wedding ceremony was soon after gone through amidst great rejoicings, and each and 
all congratulated our hero on bis having been blessed with such a very rich and beautiful wife. 
The six brothers of the fortunate youth, however, felt jealous of him> and could not bear to see 
him so happy. So they went up to him while the fairy was away, and with an air of the 
greatest concern, expressed to him their fears regarding the coil, and told him to beware lest 
his bride should take it into her head to put it on again, and resume the hideous shape of a 
monkey. His father and hie relatives, too, when they heard this, shared the same fears, and 
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they all joined in persuading the unsuspecting youth to destroy the coil. For some time he was 
firm, but at last, being unable to withstand the Joint advice and entreaties of so* many, be threw 
the coil into the fire I No sooner, however, did the flames touch it, than the fairy, who was at 
a distance, uttered a loud and piteous scream, came running up, and speedily thrusting her 
hand into the fire, drew out the burning coil, and as hurriedly put it on ! 

All this happened in the twinkling of an eye, and the mei chant and his sons and their 
guests suddenly found the scene around them transformed into a dense and dark forest, 
all traces of the fairy-palace and the garden having vanished before them. Our hero was beside 
himself with rage and gi’ief at this, and swore never to return home, until he had found his 
beloved bride again. So, leaving him to indulge his grief in that lonely forest, his father and 
the rest wended their way homewards. 

When they were all gone the youth again saw the she-monkey jumping from tree to tree, 
and uttering piteous screams. So he went up to her and besought her to forgive him, and to 
receive him back into her favour. But she wept bitterly, and said, “No, no, that is not in my 
power to do ; still, if thy repentance is sincere, leave me for the present, and let us hope some 
day to meet again.” With these words she vanished from his sight, and there was 
nothing but darkness around. Just then a voice was heard to say, “IB ever again you seek the 
fairy-princess, let this be your watchword : — * What about that affair ?* ” “Very well,” 
muttered the youth thankfully, “I’ll remember it to the end of my days,” and then, in 
obedience to the will of the she-monkey, he made his way out of the forest. 

For many and many a month afterwards the unhappy youth wandered aimlessly about 
from country to country, for he hardly knew in what particular direction to turn, in order to 
go in search of his lost bride. At last, being fatigued both in mind and body, he sank down 
under the shade of a large tree, and felt that he was dying. 

As to the fairy -princess, having had the misfortune to touch a human being, the poor 
spirit had lost caste, and was no longer the light aerial being that all fairies are ; moreover, she 
had contracted the odour of mortals by coming into contact with them, and the fairies 
would not let her mix with them, until she had gone through a severe form of purification. 
This was nothing less than throwing seven hundred pails of water over her body each morning, 
and remaining among the trees the rest of the day, so that she might be dried in the sun and 
cleansed of all impurities. This made the poor fairy very unhappy, and she passed her days in 
great sorrow. 

Meanwhile our hero, whom we had left tired and worn-out under a tree, remained there 
for some days, being unable to proceed any further. One day he heard a strange noise over- 
head, and looking up, saw that a very large serpent had climbed up the tree and was going to 
devour tbe young ones of an eagle, which had its nest among the branches. So he went up 
the tree as fast as his woru-out limbs allowed and succeeded in killing the serpent before it 
could do any injury to the youn^y eagles. Just then both the parent birds came up and were 
deeply grateful to the brave young man for having saved the lives of their little ones, and 
asked him to command their services in any way he wished. But the youth said to them 
with a sad smile : — “ No, friends, it is not in your power to help me, since my only object 
in life is to discover the fairy- pidncess Malika- Jarika, and I am firmly resolved never to tasre 
the sweets of life until I have found her.” 

“Oh! is that all you want?” exclaimed the male bird, “then it is easy enough. 1 
know the abodes of all the fairies; so you ha'^e only to ride upon my back and I shall fly witli 
you to the country of the jtns and fairies in no time.” 

These words of the eagle gave new life to the disabled youth, and he fearlessly 
mounted the large bird’s back, and in a few hours arrived at the country of the jins. At 
parting tbe good old eagle gave tbe youtb a sweet sounding fife, and said : — “ By simply 
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blowing into this fife yon will be able to produce music so sweet that all the fairies and jins 
will gather round you to hear it. The king of the jfiws will be so pleased with your performance, 
that he will offer to besto\7 upon you whatever you naay ask for, on condition that you consent 
to stay with him for ever. But remember that you are not on any account to mention the 
name of the fairy -princess, or to utter the watchword that has been given to you, or your head 
will pay the penalty of your indiscretion. However much the king may entreat you to accept 
some present from him, you must ouly say that you require nothing and have to go back the 
nest morning. 

He will then bring you gold and silver and rare jewels and also the most beautiful fairies 
you ever saw, but you must still remain firm and inflexible. Then at last he will bring forth 
to you some of the ugliest women in his kingdom, amongst whom will be one strikingly hideous 
in appearance, whom you will know by her coal-black complexion and her large projecting 
teeth. This woman you are to express your willingness to have, for underneath that dark skin 
and ugly features will be found hidden the beautiful princess, whom you are so anxious to meet. 

The youth thanked the eagle and promised to remember all his instructions, when the 
good bird added : ‘‘ Let us part now, but, before we do so, let me give you this feather of 
mine. If ever trouble comes over you, hold it before a fire and burn it, and I shall be 
immediately at your side.’* And so saying it flew away. 

Just then our hero commenced operations. He began to blow into the fife, and although he 
had no knowledge whatever of music, he produced from it such exquisite melody that, just as 
the eagle had predicted, there gathered round him a large concourse of jins and fairies 
along with their king and queen, and the former offered to bestow upon him whatever he might 
wish for, if he only consented to stay with them. Our hero, however, acted his part admirably, 
and refused everything that was offei’ed him in succession, until at last the ngly women were 
brought before him. Then only did his eyes begin to sparkle, and he chose from among them 
the one the eagle had described to him, and she, to his great delight, soon turned out to be his 
own long-lost bride. 

The two young people lived very happily together for some time, and cared for nothing else 
besides each other’s company. But at last the youth felt a longing to return to his native 
country and see his father. The fairy-princess, too, was willing to go with him, though her father 
stoutly refused to give them his permission, and they were thinking of stealing away nnknown 
to him, when an unforeseen difficulty arose. How were they, especially our hero, who was only 
a mortal, to travel through the air, since no land or sea appeared to connect his father’s country 
with fairy -land ? In this dilemma the youth bethought him of the eagle, and forthwith burned 
its feather. The faithful bird speedily obeyed the summons, and without losing any mo're time, 
both the young people mounted its back. The good bird flew incessantly, till it placed 
its precious burden at the feet of the old merchant, now very feeble and living all by himself 
in the old house, neglected by his six sons, who were fast throwing away the money he had so 
thoughtlessly given them. The old man’s joy knew no bounds at seeing his long-lost son and 
his beauteons bride once more. He entreated them to stay with him till death called him 
away, which he thought was very near. Both the young people readily consented to this, 
and lived with the old man till the last ; and after his death returned to fairy-land once more, 
where they lived very happily for the rest of their lives. 


MISCELLANEA. 


THE DATE OF THE GR^OO-BUDDHIST 
PEDESTAL PROM HASHTNAGAR. 

Dr. Buhler has published in the number of this 
Journal a«^e, Yol. XX., p. 394, an interesting 


note on this unique record. He does not seem to 
have seen M. Senart’s remarks on the same subject,® 
and, I think, it will be interesting to many readers 
to compare the views of these two scholars. 


2 d'Epigraiphie Indisnm, extrait du Journal Asiatiqae, III., Paris, Imprlmerie Nationale, MDCGCXC. 
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Dr. Biihler, having before him both the fac- 
simile rubbing and the photo-etching, reads the 
inscription as follows : — 

“ Sam II 0 XX xx xx x iv Postavadasa masasa 
di[va] sainmi pam[oha] 5[115^].” 

M. Senart, before the publication of the photo- 
etching, read prothavadasa masasa 

di[vas^] pamchamA 4, 1.” He doubted the 
existence of the symbol for one hundred, and read 
the remaining figures as 74, not as 84. Dr. Buhler 
notes that the reading pothavadasa is linguisti- 
cally possible, and would be good Prlikrit. 

Both scholars, therefore, are agi-eed that the 
month named is the Sanskrit Praushthapada 
August— September), and that Sir A. Ounnmg- 
liam was’ mistaken in reading * ^mborasmasa^ 
‘intercalary." That point may be considered as 
definitely settled. 

Now that the photo-etching is available, M. 
Senart cannot well doubt the presence of the 
symbol for ‘hundred.’® The date, therefore, is 
either 274, as read by Sir A. Canningham and 
Dr. Biihler, or 284. As to this detail M. Senart 
obseiwes ; “ Quant aux annees, dont le chiffi’e est 
lu 274 par le general, il parait certain que e'est 
par 84 qu'il finit (je ne puis faire aucune dbff^r- 
ence entre le ti’oizi^me et le quatrieme chi&e des 
dizaines).” 

The di^erence between the third and fourth 
symbols for the tens (or rather the twenties) does, 
however, exist, though it is very slight. The 
fourth symbol is somewhat more slender and less 
curved than any of the three preceding ones. I 
prefer, consequently, to accept 274 as the 
correct reading. 

As to the era used, Dr. Buhler considers as 
very improbable the suggestion that the Saka 
era may be that referred to. My only reason for 
making the suggestion was the inferior style of 
the sculpture. But M. Senart has pointed out 
that the workmanship of pedestals is generally 
much infeiior to that of statues. The inscription 
under discussion is on a pedestal adorned with 


a relief, and nothing is known of the artistic 
merits of the statue which stood on the pedestal. 
Very likely, it was executed in a much better 
style. I, therefore, give up the suggestion that 
the Saka era is referred to in the mscription. 

M. Senart is a firm believer in the early ex- 
tinction of the Arian or Kharoshtri alphabet, and 
remarks that “T^re de Gondophares est done 
seule en cause, parmi oelles qninous sontactuelle- 
ment connnes.” The exact date of Gondophares 
is not known, but he lived somewhere about the 
middle of the first century B. 0. The probable 
date of the iascription is therefore approximately 
284-50 = A. D. 234, or 274-50 = A. D. 224. 
By a sup of the pen M. Senart gives the date of 
Gondophares as “ environ 50 apr^s J. 0.” 

I have sent to the Asiatic Society of Bengal a 
fuller notice of M. Senart’s paper. 

Y. A. Smith. 

7th February i 1892. 


TAILA II. 

The time at which Taila II. restored the Cha- 
lukya sovereigntyin Western India is fixed as 
being the ISrimukha samvatsara, Saka-3aihvat 
896 current (A, D. 978-74), by a verse which is 
given in an inscription at the temple of Yira- 
NdrSiyana at Gadag in the Dh&rw&d District, and 
in another, based on the same model, at the 
temple of Kalinga at HSilige in the Teugali 
TMnkSi, Nizam’s Dominions; both records be 
long to the time of Yikram&ditya YI. 

I gave the verse, as far as it could he 
restored from the transcriptions given in Sir 
Walter ElUot’s Carn4taka-Disa Inseriptions, 
Yol. I. pp. 370, 415, in this Journal, Yol. XU, 
p. 270i I am now able to give it in correct 
form, from an ink-impression of the Gadag stone 
which I owe to the exertions of Mr. Daso Balwant 
Bettigeri; and: to annex the preceding portion 
at the beginning of the inscription, the opening 
part of which is hopelessly unintelligible as it 
stands in the version given by Sir Walter Elliot’s 
copyist. The whole passage runs as follows ; — 


TEXT. 

Om Svasti Samasta- 3 agat-prastlt^r=bhbha(bbha)gavat 6 Brahma^aji putrasy=Atr§r=nn^tra- 
samntpannasya y&mini-kiimini-lal^ma-hhtltasya 86 niasy=Anvay§ satya-ty&ga-saiiryy-^di-guna- 
nilayah k^vala-nija-dhvajini-java-kshapita-pratipaksha-kshitisa-vaihsah srimdn=asti ChAlukya- 
vamsah II A vamSadol 11 
Kanda 11 Sri-vallabhan=ahita- 3 aya- 

^ri-vallahhan=:enisi YikramAdityamgam [I*] 

Sri-vadhnvs=ol=eseva BonthA- 

d§vigaTr=&dam tanubhavam Taila-nripa tl 


® But, in his recently published work * Coins of Ancient India* (Quaritch, 1891), Sir A. Cunningham (page 37) 
refers to the Hashtnagar Inscription as being dated 84 only. 
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Yritta II Modalolw kitt^=ikki Rat;tar=ppalaruman=adatam Mumjanam komdu dor-gga- 

r'bbada giubbim yuddhadolw Pamehalana taleyumarh kondu Oh&lukya-rAjy-SL- 
spadamam kai-kondu xLislikamtiakam=:eiiisidan=:ek§>mgadixb ^rimukli-dbdam 
modal4g=irppattu-iiMkiiiii barisam=akbila-bbiloliakramaiiL Taila-bbdpa U 

TItA3SrSLATI035r. 

Om ! Hail ! In the lineage of S6ma (the Moon), — the forehead-ornament of the loving 
woman the night, — who was produced from the eye of Atri, the son of the divine Brahman who 
was the prooreator of the universe, thei*e is the glorious Ch&lukya race, whioh is the abode of 
truth, liberality, heroism, and other virtuous qualities, {and) whioh has destroyed the races of 
hostile kings by simply the quickness of its bannered armies. In that race : — 

(Verse) : — To VilEram&ditya (IV.), who was accounted the favourite of fortune {and) the 
favourite of the goddess of victoiy over enemies, and to Bonth&d6vi who resembled the goddess 
Sri, there was bom a son, king Taila (II.). 

(Metre) ; — Having fii*st plucked up and destroyed some Rattas ; having killed the valiant 
Mufija ; having, by the terror of the pride of his ai*m, taken the head of PaHehala in battle ; and 
having possessed himself of the regal dignity of the Oh&lukyas, — king Taila, unaided, caused the 
whole circuit of the earth to be considered free from troubles for twenty-four years, beginning with 
the year iBrimukha. 

J. r. Fleet. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE EVIL EYE. 

A.— In Persia. 

It is the custom in Persia to keep a wild boar in 
a stable where valuable horses are kept, in order 
to keep the evil eye from them. In the same 
way almost every valuable horse has an amulet 
strung round his neck, to which may be also 
attached a boar’s tusk, for the same object. 

S. J. A. Ohxtrchill. 

Tehrdn> 


B. — ^In Bihar. 

The evil eye or nazar is very fatal to children 
and animals. If a man looks steadily at any 
child or animal, and says or thinks how beautiful 
it is, it will soon die. A blue thread round the 
animal or the child’s waist will save it. Tiger’s 
claws and old coins are also a great protection. 

It is not right to allow others to look on while 
you are eating, — especially the hungry. The 
steady gaze of the hungry at a man eating causes 
indigestion or a disease in the stomach. 

You must never put your feet on the table- 
cloth {dastarJcJiM), nor permit a glass qf water to 
be put on it. 

The evil eye cast on food can be averted by 
setting aside a spoonful of each dish and giving 
it to birds or to beggars, or simply by muttering 
a prayer. 

Satyip Khairayat Ahmap. 

Gayd, 


SUPERSTITIONS AS TO CROWS IN MADRAS, 

The crow is held in high estimation by the 
Brahmans of Southern India, dS the following 
facts clearly show 

The Brahmans strictly observe the daily jpdjd 
or adoration of Siva. Towards the end of it the 
principal food prepared for the occasion is placed 
in front of the god and by means of nocrntras he is 
invoked in order that he may partake of the 
same, and for this mvooation a handful of the 
food so presented is taken and kept aside. After 
the jpiijd is over, it is put on a tray in the open 
yard and the crows are invited to eat it. This 
food is termed the haliannam, or the presented 
food. It is only after the crows have eaten it 
that the people of the house sit down for their 
breakfast. 

When a crow caws early in the morning in the 
open yard of the house, or when an unusual noise 
is heard in the oven of the Li jchen, a guest is 
always expected either for breakfast or dinner. 

K. Seikantalitae. 

Ootaoamwnd, 


BAD OMNS IN MADRAS. 
li you hear anybody sneezing or you see any 
sudden putting out of a burning light just 
at the time of contemplation there will be an 
utter defeat. 

K , Seieantalzyae. 

Ootacamund. 


^ First Mrtt^ was engraved, and then ihe r was oanoelLed. 
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GORAKHPUR COPPER-PLATE GRANT OP JATADITYA OP VIJATAPURA. 

BY PEOPESSOE P. KIELHOEN, O.I.E.; GOTTINGEN. 

T he plate whicli contains tliis inscription was discovered in the G6rakhpiir District of the 
North-Western Provinces, near the river called the Little Gandhak.i It was brought to 
Mr. John Ahmnty, Magistrate of the district, and by him communicated to Captain Wilford, 
who presented it to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, in whose Library it is still deposited. The 
inscription was first edited in 1807, with a translation and a facsimile, by H. T. Colebrooke, in 
the Asiatic Researches^ VoL IX. pp, 406-12 ; and Colebrooke’s paper was afterwards reprinted 
in his Miscellaneous Essays^ Vol. 11. pp. 247-54. I now re-edit the inscription from an 
excellent ink-impression, made and supplied to me by Mr. Pleet. 

The plate is inscribed on one side only. It measures about 16J''' broad by 121" 
not including au oval projection, with a raised rim, on the proper right side, on which is riveted 
a disc of the same shape, similarly with a raised rim, which contains a flat button about an 
inch in diameter ; on the countersunk surface of this button there is some emblem which may 
perhaps be an animal, but it is a good deal worn and damaged. The edges of the plate are 
fashioned thicker than the inscribed surface, to serve as rims to protect the writing. Towards 
the bottom, a small portion of the writing has suffered slightly from corrosion ; otherwise the 
preservation of the plate is perfect, and, with the exception of two aJc shams in line 24, every- 
thing may be read with certainty, — The size of the letters is about -f'', — The characters are 
boldly and well drawn and deeply engraved. They belong to the northern class of alphabets. 
Of the same type as those of the Aphsad inscription of Adityas^na,® they show a further develop- 
ment of the northern alphabet in the direction of the ordinary Nagari, and may perhaps be 
assigned to the beginning of the 10th century A. D. Attention may be dmwn especialJy to the 
peculiar manner of writing the diphthongs 4, a% 6 and aw, when they follow a consonant, which 
agrees with the practice of some Kanheri inscriptions of the 9th century, described by me, ante, 
Vol. XTII. p. 133. It may also be noted that in the conjunct ry the sign for r is written on the 
line, in paryanka-, line 3, and arydndih, line 23 ; and that the sign of anusvdra is several times 
placed after, not above, the akshara to which it belongs, in -safvanduxy and vasudhdm, in line 
15. — The language is Sanskrit ; and, excepting the symbol for 6m at the commencement of the 
first line, the whole inscription is in verse. As regards orthography, h is throughout denoted by 
the sign for v ; the dental sibilant is used instead of the palatal in sasvat, line 9, and sdsvati-^ 
line 16, and the palatal instead of the dental in sachivasya, line 21 (but not in sachivah, line 9) ; 
the dental n is employed instead of anusvdra in sansdra-^ line 2, and punsds = (for punsas«»^ i. e. 
pumsas^y line 16 ; the vowel ri occurs instead of the syllable ri in dsritya, line 13 ; before r, t is 
doubled in tattray line 6, and hhrdttrdy line 22; and the word A is (correctly) spelt 
dushkha, in line 5, In respect of grammar and lexicography I may point out the unusual and 
incorrect word uthhdtin ‘uprooting’ or ‘extracting,’ in line 3 ; nripadhdn^ iox rdjadhdniy in 
line 6 ; the employment of kdsitay in line 12, in the sense of ‘ given as a grant ; ’ and the 
ungrammatical use of the gerund dsrityay in line 13. 

Opening with four verses in honour of the deities 'Siva, Brahman, Vishnu, and Pdrvati, 
the iuscriptiozL (in lines 4-11) relates that at the royal residence of Vajayapura, on the decli- 
vity of the northern mountain (uUaragiri)y there was the king Jay&ditya, a son of the king 
Dharmdiditya^ and that his minister was Mad61i, a son of the minister, the great sdmanta 
Kritakirti. And it records (in lines 11-12) that this Mad61i gave the village of Dtunmuddu- 
md*ka^ which he had obtained by the king’s favour, as a grant to the goddess Durga. Lines 
12-18 glorify the liberal, admonish future rulers to respect this grant, and deprecate its resump- 
tion, Further, three verses in lines 19-22 state that the preceding prasasti of the minister was 
composed by the Kfiyastha Mgadatta ; and another verse adds that the verses referring to 


1 See Asiatic Besearchesy Vol. IX, p. 406. 


2 See Mr. Fleet’s ChiJ^ta Inscniptionsy Plate xxviii. 
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Nagadatta, tvIio was too modest to speak of himself, were composed by bis youDger brother 
Vidyfidatta, And the inscription closes with another verse, the pnrpoit of which appears to bo 
to record that this poem was composed, or the donation made, at Jivanapalli, another village 
which the minister owed to the royal favour. — The only point of interest, not oontaiued in 
the preceding, is, that the king Dharmaditya is compared to a Bodliisattva, and the poet 
Nagadatta to Sngata, or Bnddha ; which would tend to show that the authors, if not Buddhists, 
w^ere at any rate favourably inclined towards Buddhism, 

The inscription is not dated; and the princes mentioned in it do not seem to be known 
from other records. Of the localities mentioned, Vijayapura was by Colebrooke suggested to 
be the place of that name near Mirzapur on the Ganges, on the northern declivity of the 
Viudhya hills ; but he has himself stated that uttaragm-kaiaM in line 6 would rather signify 
‘ declivity of the northern mountain,’ and that this interpretation would point to the range of 
snowy mountains, i, e., the slopes of the Himalaya, On Dummuddumaka Colebrooke has the 
note that a village of this name is situated in the district of Allahabad, within twenty miles of 
Bijaypur on the Ganges ; hut that the name is not uncommon, and may belong to some place 
nearer to the northern mountains. I myself am unable to identify either Vijayapura or the 
villages Dummuddmufiika and Jivauapalli* 

TEXT.3 

1 0ih4[U*] Kshity^-adi-yajamamanta-miirttayd visvag^-fitmanS I muninam dhy&na- 

gainy[a’^]-ya samasta-vyApinO ta(na)ma^ U Ajiiye(ya) 

2 jagad-utpatthsthiti-pralaya-karine \ sansara7-BAgar-6ttAra-p6ta-samsmritay^ namah [\ 

Nam6=stu Larkshma(kshm{)-pa- 

8 lay 3 Sa(8S)sha-paryahka-sAyine i trail&kya-kantak-6tkhAii-VishnavA visvarupiuS tl 

N am§ ( m6)s=s tu nirj jit AsAsha-Ma- 

4 hish[A*]sura-gh[a*]tinS \ PArwati-padapadm[a*]ya jagad-[A]nanda-dayin& U V6nu^- 

van-ali-vishamam sikhara-praku- 

5 ra-malay=alahghyaTh \ nirjjhara-gahhira>parikha-dustaram=aBt4ri-santrAsam u Avidita- 

viy6ga-dushkhaih santosha-sa- 

6 mapta-sakala-vishaya-sukham I asty»uttaragi(gi)ri®-ka^kS Vijayap’CL(pu)rani nAma 

nripadh[A]ni \\ Tattra oha ohatur-amhh6dhi-hhrAnta-ya'- 

7 sAh sthira-dayo mah4Vsat[t*]val> \ Minan=Dliarmmadity6 nripatir=ahhud=V6(bo)- 

dhisat[t*]va iva II Tasya oha saMva s§vy6 bha(bh6)gy6 

8 I6kasya kalpasAkh=-iva [l*] hrada iva trishn-Apaharah sut6=hhavatio sri-Jay^di- 

tyah II RAj=Api yd vinitd yuv=api dhird 

9 mandhhava-dvdshi I sarvva-prad6=pi sa{sa)sva[t]’=sarvvasya giihita-paramarthah || 

Tasya sachivah srut-Arthd mah-AnubhAvd vi- 

10 nirjjit-arAtili I sAmantasya sumahatah Kritakirtt8r=mmantrinas=tanayah II Tasya 

cha suchAru-mu [r*] ttdr*ddadatah Karnu5=pi 

11 l[A]ghavaTh yatah I prakriti-para-va(ba)ddha-k6ksh6ii va(ba')bhiiva sa sri-Mad&lir^^- 

iti II Dummuddumaka-namA gramd raja-prasA- 

12 da-sampraptah I kpshi-vasati-gd-dhan-Adhyd Durggayai sAsitas=tAna |(l0 Bhavati 

hi sataih vibhdtih par-dpakritayd 


5 From an imprassion supplied to me by Mr. Fleet. * Expressed by a symbol. 

8 Metre, Sloka (Annshtabh) ; and of the three next verses. 

The proper spelling would he vishvag- ; hat the palatal sibilant is occasionally employed in this word, in later 
works. 

7 Bead sa^hsdra,. 8 Metre, IryA ; up to the end, 

« The correction in this word appears to have been made already in the original. w Bead =^hMvach^chhrU, 

Read ; * who by nature was striving for final beatitude.* 

la The second of this word is (^nite clear in the impression. 
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13 inaMntam=ASri(sri)tya [ 3alav^(dhc)r=adaya jalam jaladah. sasyAya yarsbanti^^ 11 

Sva-para^jana-nirvvis6 (se) sbal^i sant6(nt6) yira - 

14 la hi santi ha(pha)la-daii6 1 kalpadrnmali kiyantalj sru(&ru)yaiitS Naiidaiie=pi 

vane l(||) kalaya kaliyug8(ge)=pi hi sama- 

15 natam t&ta saryya-sat[t*]v[a*]naih [|*] rakshati vasndham narapatir=atiQa-gnl3aih 

n=aii(ai)va laghu-sat[t*]vah l(ll) Janma inaranan=eha sampa- 

16 d=yipach=cha punsas^^=tu sn(sA)svati-hhayati 1 yadi chsaivam para-kirttim svSm=iva 

kasman=na p&layata(tha) II Krishi-karana-sam- 

17 ynkt^ifa vasnndharam yo dadati sasyavatim^^ I vrajati viman-arfldhah pitrini® 

sa a(a)hl[a*]dayan=*nakaih 1! Apahara- 

18 ti y8=5pi m6hfid=ye(de)va-dvija-pada-kalpiijam vasndhaih [l*] svargga-sthan=api 

niyatam patayati sa pdrvvajan nara- 

19 kS II Atinirmmala-kiila-janma d8va-dvi3a-gurn-narapati-iiati-sakta[b l] khanita-bhuri- 

tadaga(ga)h kaiita-d8 villa- 

20 yas=styS,gi \\ Sugata-pratimati kripaya guna-nidhir-abhavat^^ jit-8ndriy6 vidvan l 

vipriya-vadS vi- 

21 mukhab kayasthS Nagadatfca iti tl 'Ba(sa)chiyasya tdna rachitd lakshana-ynkta 

su[va’^Jrnna-krita-s6bhcl i 

22 sad-vrittS. lalita-padS, bhaktya paraya prasastir=iyam U Sva“guna-khy8pana-bhir6s= 

tasya bhrafctra ka- 

23 niyasa^^ raohitara [i*] a(a)ryanfiih tritayain=idaih VidyadattSna bhut^rtham 11 

Raja-prasflda-la vdha (bdha) d hana-kanaka-sa- 

24 makuMtisasyavati [|*] Jlyaiiapallir=iti sataih gram[6]=yam s[6]=sya tad=[a?]- 

parab^® [ll*] 

THE INSCRIPTIONS OF PIYADASL 
BY E. SENART, MEMBRE DE L’TNSTITUT DE FRANCE. 

Translated ly (?. A. Orierson, JB.O.S., and revised hy the Author* 

(Gontinued from page 156 ) 

The influence of a learned orthography upon tho linguistic aspect of our monu- 
ments does not, as a whole, allow itself to be measured in detail with absolute precision. I 
shall only quote one example, as sufiScient to enable the reader to grasp my meaning. Gimar 
distinguishes between I n and ± «, but only in the interior of bases. Is preserves I every- 
where where Sanskrit would write it in the bases, but it writes only JLin terminations, even where 
Sanskrit usage would have required a cerebral n, I confess that a comparison with the 
Eastern versions, all of which know only J_ , makes this invariable practice seem, in my eyes, 
to be suspicious. I strongly doubt if the popular pronunciation of the people of Girnar 
correctly distinguished the two but I have no means of rendering this doubt a certainty. 
Whatever may have been the fact in this and in other analogous instances, many of the 
divergencies which distinguish our parallel versions are not reducible to an orthogra- 
phic interpretation. However great may be the latter’s importance in its legitimate sphere 
of action, it leaves remaining a series of phenomena which constitute dialectic characteristics. 
It is this face of the question which still remains to be considered. 

From this point of view the monuments of Piyadasi divide themselves clearly into 
two mflin groups. In the one, there is no cerebral n, no palatal ii, an initial y is elided, I is 

IS Originally mrshpanti was engraved, but the p has been struck out. 

15 Originally sasyavatim was engraved, but Urn has been altered to tUh, 

16 Originally pity an was engraved, but it has been altered to pitrtn. 

18 Originally niyasd was engraved, but it has been altered to nhjasd. 

19 Oolebrooke’s reading is sasyatm'oih parah 


1^ Read 

Read ^ahhavaj^jiU* 
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substituted for r, tlie nominative masculine, and usually the nominative neuter, end in e, and the 
locative in asi ; the other distinguishes the cerebral n and the palatal «, retains the initial y and 
the r unchanged, makes the nominative singular of masculine a-bases end in 6, and the locative 
in amU or in S, The first comprises all the inscriptions, except G-irnar and Kapur di 
Giri, which alone constitute the second class. It is the more impossible to doubt the 
existence in this ease of a dialectic difference, because certain of the peculiarities which 
denote the first group are quoted by the grammarians as proper to the Magadhi dialect. Such 
are the nominative in i and the substitution of I for r. It must be admitted that these are 
also the only points of agreement, and that neither in its omissions — the absence of w, w, the 
elision of initial y — nor in certain peculiar usages — the retention of j, of cJth, &c., — does 
the dialect of the inscriptions correspond with the Magadhi of the grammarians. On the 
contrary, we have seen that the use of the group si, attributed by the grammarians to M^adhi 
appears only in the orthography of Girnar. 

Is it possible to trace subdivisions, to distiuguish sub-dialects, within the limits of these 
two main groups ? Between Girnar and Kapur di Giri, if we except the groups st and st on the 
one hand, and the use of the three sibilants on the other, both of which, in my opinion, should 
not be admitted into the calculation, the only differences of a somewhat general character, 
which I note, are the group at Girnar, which, according to my theory, corresponds to a 
pronunciation pp, and which is represented at Kapur di Giri by t ; the locative singular, which is 
in midi and more rarely in e at Girnar, and in never in mid at Kapur di Giri ; and the genitive 
of bases in in, which is in in6 at Girnar, and which, at Kapur di Giri, follows, by the formation 
isa, the analogy of the declension in a. It may also be noted that the group hm or mh, which 
is retained at Girnar, is unknown at Kapur di Giri, where hamliana is written hramanoy and that 
the termination vya of the future participle passive, which usually at Girnar adheres to the 
spelling vtya, is, at Kapur di Giri, generally assimilated to va (vva). Finally, we may add 
one or two other divergencies, such as the 3rd person plural in arS used at Girnar, and the 
accidental substitution of y for j at Kapur di Giri. We can thus have no hesitation in holding 
that the two sets of inscriptions, to a certain degree at least, do refiect different shades 
of dialect, which are absolutely distinct. 

I do not think that the case is the same with regard to the versions which constitute 
the former group. If we pat*out of consideration the alleged use of s and sh at KMlsi, 
regarding which I shall shortly take an opportunity of stating my opinion, and which has 
nothing to do with the present discussion, the only appreciable differences refer to the initial 
y, the use of r, and the termination of nominatives neuter in am. KhSlsi and the colum- 
nar edicts retain the initial y more frequently than the others, but as they present at the same 
time a number of examples of its elision, even in the same words, it is clear that no linguistic 
conclusion can be drawn from the fact, especially as in the versions which elide it most 
regularly, at Jaugada and Dhauli, examples are inversely found of its retention. In some 
instances Khalsi makes the nominative of neuter bases in a, in ath and not in e : but it also 
contains a more considerable number of nominatives in i of bases usually treated as neuters ; 
on the other hand, in one instance, Jaugada writes anusdsanaih. Riipnath writes chhavachhari 
and oldratlvitiM, aradhavi, pakari, but, also, satiUM, apaladMyenas and aJidU ; and if it is 
admitted that it throughout retains the initial y, it must not be forgotten that it is short, that 
it has only three such examples, and that it is impossible to assume the existence of a peculiar 
dialect from such a detail, in the face of its otherwise perfect agreement with those inscriptions 
which more nearly resemble Magadhi. It is plain, however, that we must not neglect sporadic 
discrepancies. They have a certain significance which should be cleared up. This problem 
appears to me to be an easy one. It will solve itself when we have elucidated one point, 
regarding which people have, I think, come to wrong conclusions. 

It has been admitted hitherto that each of the versions of the edicts faithfully 
represents the dialect of the country in which it has been engraved. I believe that 
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this is a mistake, and that the deductions, which have been formed on this basis, are 
altogether unfounded. A priori it would be extremely surprising that a single dialect should 
have reigned, without rival and without shades of difEerence, throughout the whole of north and 
north-eastern India, from Khalsi to Jaugada, by way of Bairat and Rdpnath. Our scepticism 
will be found to be strengthened by several particular reasons. 

According to this theory, at the time of As6ka, both at Dhauli and Jaugada, as well as at 
Rupnath and Allahabad, people must have employed a dialect which made nominatives 
masculine of a-bases terminate in and which changed r into Z. This I shall, for the sake of 
brevity, term the Magadhi of ASdka. Now the inscription of Khandagiri, quite close to those 
of Dhauli and Jaugada, the date of which cannot be fixed with accuracy, but is certainly not 
more than a century later than the monuments of Piyadasi, and which appears to emanate 
from a local sovereign, makes the same nominatives in 6 and the locatives in I, preserves the 
etymological r, and in a word presents none of the characteristic traits of this dialect. We are 
thus led to think that As6ka’s dialect was not that of the country. The ancient inscriptions of the 
Bharhut stupa, mid -way between Rupnath and Allahabad, perhaps contemporary with Piyadasi, 
of a surety not much later, and which are certainly expressed in a language analogous to the 
local idiom, present no trace of Magadhism. So also at Sanchi ; yet General Cunningham has 
discovered there a fragment of an edict which, with a probability almost equivalent to certainty, 
he attributes to Piyadasi. Now, in this, fragmentary as it is, the nominatives in e, words like 
chilathitijee leave no room for doubt. It was written in MagadliJ. But all the native inscrip- 
tions found in the same locality, either contemporary with it, or belonging to a very nearly 
contemporary epoch, agree without exception in the use of a Prakrit free from Magadhisms. 
In the other localities we are not so fortunate as to be able to use parallel monuments for con- 
trolling the apparent evidence of those of Piyadasi, but these facts are sufficiently significant. 
Evidently, the use of the Mftgadhi dialect in his edicts does not prove that it was current 
and in vulgar use in the localities where they have been found. The conclusion readily 
presents itself to our minds. It was in Magadha that the head-quarters of Piyadasi’s empire was 
situated. Md>gadhi mast have been the language of his court, and nothing can be simpler 
than to suppose that he used it throughout the extent of his dominions to address his 
people, and more specially his officers, the representatives of his power 

But then, it will be said, how is it that the inscriptions of the extreme north-west and 
of the coast of Surashtra escape this common level ? The question appears to me to be capable 
of two explanations, each of which strengthens the other. No one, I think, doubts that it was 
in the north-west and west that a graphic system, adapted to the necessities of Indian languages, 
was first elaborated. At least the inscriptions of Kapur di Giri and of Girnar testify that in 
each case there had been already constituted a peculiar graphic system with its own traditions. 

1 At the other extremity of India, in Ceylon, we find a sign which favours this theory. HoTrever great, as 
regards details, may be the exaggerations of the Sinhalese traditions with reference to the connection of A4oka 
with T&mraparm, the testimony of Piyadasi himself would appear to indicate that he held certain relations with 
that distant island. That he profited by these relations to help forward the diffusion of Buddhism, his zeal and the 
analogy of his conduct elsewhere do not permit us to doubt. It is hence the more interesting to follow up the 
traces, which have, in several instances, been pointed out, of the influence of the Mfigadhi dialect on the ancient 
language of Ceylon. The most ancient inscriptions which have been found in the island are without doubt of 
sensibly later date than Piyadasi. This interval explains the alterations which the M&gadhl tradition has under- 
gone from the time of the earliest inscriptions. The fact itself of its introduction, which it is diflBLcult to refer to any 
author except Piyadasi, only stands out tb© more clearly from the persistence of certain traits. I do not speak 
merely of grammatical peculiarities : the locative in si, nominative in i, &c., which have been pointed out by P. 
Goldschmidt (Ind, Ant, 1877, p. 318 j of. Rhys Davids, Ind. Ant, 1872, pp. 138 & ff. Ed. MuUer, Ancient Inscn^t, 
of Ceylon, p. 8 ; and the recent observations of Prof. Kem in the Bijdmgen tot de Tial . . . hunde van Nederl. 
Indie, IV. 10, p. 562). Two palseographic facts are equally characteristic. One is the adoption of the sign /[\ 
before its limitation to the palatal s (see below), and the other is the absence of the palatal n, not employed in the 
official writing of Piyadasi, and which we see, for example, in the m&oription of Kirinde (B. Muller, ITo. 57) 
expressed by the compound ny, in anvanyutOpHL It is, therefore, probable that Piyadasi had directly or indirectly 
transferred to Ceylon, as he had done to the provinces of his empire, the methods peculiar to his MS.gadhi system 
of orthography. 
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These were facts which Piyadasi found established, and which he was obliged to take 
into his calculations. In the second place, it will be remarked that the two systems of 
spelling, or, if it is preferred, the two dialects used by Piyadasi, exactly coincide with 
the distinction between his immediate dominions and the merely vassal provinces, 
which, I believe, I have established by arguments perfectly independent, and having no reference 
to the facts which we are now considering. It was quite natural that Piyadasi should accom- 
modate himself to the local customs of regions which were only indirectly attached to his 
empire, and in which traditions must have existed w^hich it might have been both suitable and 
convenient to respect. 

Certain useful indications can be drawn from the inscriptions. The various versions are 
not equally consistent in the application of orthographical peculiarities which correspond to 
dialectic differences. Even at Dhauli and Jaugada, where the initial y is most regularly elided, 
it is occasionally retained; (J. det. I. 4); yd (Dh. IV. 17); yo (Dh, V. 20; det. 1.8); at 
Khcil&i and on the columns this is much more common : at Rnpnatb, the y is retained in the 
only three words in regard to which the question could be raised ; at BairAt, we have, side by 
side, aih and yam. On the other hand, it is at Rupnath that we find two or three words in 
which the r is retained and not replaced by 1. As a general rule the distinction between 
masculine and neuter is lost in the Magadhi of the inscriptions, both genders making the 
nominative in e. Nevertheless, at Khalsi, it would appear that we have some nominatives 
masculine in 6 (sdtiyapiitOi II. 4 ; ibid. ; 50, V. 14 ; cf ., also, Idjdnd, II. 5), while neuters 

very often have the nominative in a^h, These inconsistencies can be explained in two ways. 
They result either from the influence of the learned language, or from the sporadic 
action of the local dialect entering into the official Magadhi. I do not venture to decide. 

Other irregularities, such as those which we meet at Kapur di Giri and at Girnar, are 
inverse cases. Thus, we have frequently in both versions nominatives singular in i {%) both for 
masculines and neuters. I may quote at Girnar : yuUt ydrisi, bhdta^urvS^ vadhitS, 

fdrise, apajjarisavd, diodnampiyi^ sisid^ Icadime, dlmhmaoharmd^ maihgali, dasanij ddnd^ vipuli, 
Icaihme, mdU; at Elapur di Giri: athHyCJce, si, athi, saleali, mafi, taramaye, jivi, bliutapurvi, 
L'cidhiU, tadisi, dani, niche, darkant, ete, ye, ’kilavi, hati, yi, niclii, vijiti, yliaiiti, mahalaH, 
JilihUe ; at Kapur di Giri, several locatives in aai {malianaf<asi, I. 2 ; gamnasl, III. 7; yatasi, 
V. 13 ; orodliaiiasi, YI. 14 ; &c, are contrasted with the ordinary form, which is in e. It is 
deal that these accidental forms cannot he explained in this case by the influence either of a 
learned language, or of a popular one. They are so many Mfigadhisms, whose only possible 
source can have been the influence of the Magadhi officially employed by the suzerain 
of the states. 

To sum up, the inscriptions of Piyadasi divide themselves, from a linguistic point 
of view, into two series, of which one, that of the north-west, betrays by certain, though 
not very important, indications, the existence of a dialectic sub-division. The other must 
represent the official language of the royal chancery. They bring before us two strongly 
contrasted orthographical systems ; the one more nearly allied to the popular speech, 
the other with a greater tendency to approaching etymological and learned forms. 
Neither the one nor the other is subject to definite rules ; — neither the one nor the other 
escapes individual discrepancies, or certain local influences. We shall see from what follows, 
and it is this which gives these facts a real interest, that this state of things marks the 
first phase of an evolution which was destined to accentuate itself more and more as 
it pursued its course. We shall see, in the epoch which follows, on the one hand, the 
Mixed Sanskrit, on the other hand the monumental Prakrit, each continuing in parallel 
lines the tradition of which we here grasp the most ancient manifestations. 

On several occasions, in the remarks which precede, I have been led to speak of “a 
luarued language,” and ” a learned orthography.” These ex 23 re&sions might lend themselves to 
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misconceptions which it is my duty to prevent. Now that I have explained myself regarding 
the popular language, it remains to determine, so far as we can from the indications at our 
disposal, what was the linguistic situation from the point of view of this other most important 
factor, Vedic or Classical Sanskrit. 

Palseographic facts here hold the first place. Some are common to both of Piyadasi’s 
modes of writing, others are peculiar to only one or other of them. 

The north-western alphabet possesses no special signs for marking the long vowels. It 
is quite true that many languages are content with a similar notation, but Sanskrit does not 
present itself to us under ordinary conditions. A language partly artificial and used only by the 
learned, leaping into existence, after a long preparation, ready made and almost immutable, it 
had a grammar before it was put into writing. Neither in its orthography, nor in its grammatical 
forms, does it shew any sensible trace of progressive development. It could only be put into 
writing, at the time when it did commence to be written, under the same conditions as those 
under which it has continued to be written. A language thus elaborated must have imposed 
beforehand the power of distinguishing long vowels on the alphabet, by means of which it was 
intended to record it. An alphabet, which was not capable of making this distinction, would 
certainly never have sufficed to record it. 

I may also mention a peculiarity which is common to both methods of writing. I have just 
now drawn attention to the fact that neither of them represents the doubling of identical 
or homogeneous consonants. Now, from the time when Sanskrit first makes its appearance, 
it observes this duplication, wherever it should be etymologically expected. No one can imagine 
either the Vedic Sanskrit or Grammatical and Classical Sanskrit being written without observ- 
ing this practice. But, once established for the learned language, this duplication could not 
have failed to introduce itself into the popular orthography, as we shall see did actually occur in 
the case of the literary Prakrit. It will, therefore, be asked how the orthography of the 
dialects, ^ hich we are at present considering, did not, of its own motion, adopt so natural a 
usage. Eor my part, I only see one satisfactory explanation, — the persistent influence 
of the Semitic method or methods of writing upon which the alphabets of Piyadasi were 
founded. A long effort was necessary to overcome this influence, and the sequel will shew 
how the new practice is exactly one of the traits which characterised the constitution and 
expansion of the literary language. 

The Indian alphabet, on the other hand, did possess special signs for the long vowels, 
but when it is considered that at Klnilsi, and perhaps at Bairlit and Rupnath, there are no 
signs for i and ii long, and that in the other versions instances of inexactness in the notation 
of long vowels are continually met with, it will, I think, be unhesitatingly concluded that, 
at the date of our inscriptions, a fixed, arrested form of language, like Sahskyit, had not 
yet been established in general use, for it would not have failed to act as a regulator 
and model for the popular languages, or to introduce into their orthography the preci- 
sion, the unity and the consistency in which they are so much wanting. 

The Indian alphabet of Piyadasi has only one sign to represent r ; whether it pre- 
cedes or follows a consonant. Would this have been possible if that alphabet were used to 
record Sanskrit P Now, it is actually in the period which immediately follows, that it develops 
new resources in this respect. From the time of the inscriptions of Nanaghat, we find the 
definite notation of r after another consonant^ well established, and, shortly afterwards, the 
same sign transferred to the top of the consonant which it accompanied, served to express an 
antecedent r. 


2 At Bharhut, as in later times at and elsewhere, r after a consonant is placed below it. either in 

its zigzag form ( ^ ) as in 6kranitii or in the perpendicular form, as in CJ] of Irahma, (Cf. CunniiigLam, 
Bhirhut Stilpa, Insorip. Nos. 70, 97, 89.) 
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We can also assert that the sign for the vowel Tpi did not yet exist in the time of Afadka. 
The reason is simple, and is quite independent of any d priori argument. It is clear to every one 
that the sign J of the vowel .K, in the most ancient form in which it appears, is derived from 
the sign used to mark r in composition with a preceding consonant, 'vig,, J ; and we have just 
seen that this sign did not develop till after the time of Piyadasi. 

Another lacuna is more signidcant still ; it is the absence of three distinct signs corre- 
sponding to the three sibilants of the learned orthography. I am now speaking only of 
the Indian alphabet. KhMsi allows us to show that this absence was perfectly real, and that it 
was neither voluntary or merely apparent. 

It will be remembered that Khalsi, in addition to , the ordinary sign for s, also employs 
another form, /1\. This s has been considered as representing the palatal i. It is true that this 
last letter has an identical or analogous form in the most ancient inscriptions, in which it appears, 
i.e., at Msik and at Qirnar, But we must understand matters. It is not possible to admit 
that, at Khalsi, the first edicts and the last ones differ between themselves in dialect, and 
I consider that the conclusions to which I came in the Introduction of this work are unassail- 
able, that /f\, at Kh&lsi, is merely an alternative graphic form of Other facts confirm my 
opinion. The sign /I\ reappears in the Edict of Bairat, and in the two inscriptions of 
Ramn&th, the first presents only a single example, in the word svarga^ in which the palatal s has 
no right to exist. The inscriptions of Eamnath are, unfortunately, either badly defaced or 
very badly reproduced. Such as we have them, they do not lend themselves to a translation, 
or even to an approximate interpretation ; all that we can remark is that the first uses the 
sign and that alone, and the other sign and that alone. This is a very strong reason 
for considering that the two signs are simple equivalents. The demonstration is completed by 
facts drawn from the other end of India. Mr. Rhys Davids {Ind, Ant., 1872, p. 130) was 
the first to point ont, in the most ancient inscriptions of Ceylon, the parallel use of two sibilants 
(;\j and /^ . The second is clearly only a modification of the /|\ of Phflsi or of its 
prototype. Since then, Dr. E, Muller (Ancient Inscrip>t of Oeylon, No. 1) has published one 
in which the form ^ alone figures. He has drawn from these facts (p. 16) the only reasonable 
conclusion, — that which Mr. Rhys Davids had ali*eady very justly put forward, — that the 
two signs express indifferently one and the same sound. W© pannot come to a conclusion for 
the noi*th different from that to which we have come for the south. The distance between 
the two localities of occurrence, and the absolute analogy of the facts prohibit us from thinking 
of a dialectic differentiation hetweep Jibe two sibilants. The sequel of palssographic history 
shows us that the form /|\ came to be subsequently ejnployed to pxpress the palatal s, when 
a need to express it, that is to say, to write in Sanskrit, was experienced. At the time of 
Piyadasi, the Indian alphabet did not yet possess the palatal S ; and it therefore had not 
yet been applied, in anything like aregulp,r and consequent way, to the learned language. 

Another strictly parallel fact indirectly confirms this. By the side of ^ , the inscription 
of Khalsi, in its second hal:^ frequently qses a form Dr, Buhler (p. 26) transliterates it 
by sh, and approves of my having recognized its relationship with the cerebrals^ of the complete 
alphabet. I fear that there has been a misunderstanding here, I do, it is true, believe 
that the “Q of Msik and of Girnar (Rudradfiman) is derived from thjs y, but I in no way 
believe that this last form had the value of a cerebral at KhMsi. In spite of the transliteration 
sh, I would not venture to assert that such is even the opinion of Dr. Biihler, and in any case 
Icouldnotagree withhimif itis. The sign does not appear till about the 10th Edict, and 
only becomes common in the 11th, 12th and 13th, although the form is not absolutely unknown 
to the former ones, as we have it also in the 4th Edict, 1. 11, In the more than 110 instances 
in which Dr. Buhler reads eJi Khalsi, there are only thirty in which the cerebral sh could be 
expected. Under these circumstances, and the transition between the forms cU and y being 
easy, the steps being marked out by several intermediate shapes both at KhMsi and elsewhere, 
it is absolutely impossible to consider the sign y as anything other than a graphic variant 
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of cb • perfect indifference with which the engravers use one sign or the other is really 
quite evident. All that has happened is the same as what we have alreadj proved tor /|\. In 
subsequent times advantage has been taken of this duplication of forms to apply one of 
them to the notation of the cerebral and it has become fixed in its new function, 
but the fact is later than our inscriptions. 

To sum up, — neither the North-Western nor the Indian alphabet could have been 
at this epoch used to write Sanskrit. The Indiau alphabet, th e only one of the two which 
subsequently became applied to Sanskrit, appears before us in the condition of undergoing the 
modifications, which eventually prepared it for that role* We know of no trace of any different 
alphabet, which could have served for the notation of Sanskrit, and we are driven to the conclu- 
sion that at the time of Piyadasi Sanskrit had not yet been written, and, as all our 
arguments apply equally to the religious, (Vedic) language, the conclusion holds equally 
good for it as well as for classical Sahskyit properly so caliecL 

Between these two languages there is, however, one important difference. The elaboration 
of classical Sanskrit could only have taken place with a view to a wide, profane use. — with a view 
to a written use. To say that it was not written, is to say that it did not yet practically 
exist, — at least in its ultimate form. But it is not so in regard to the Vedic language. 
Not only could its essential monuments exist in an oral state, bnt they could have been, in this 
form, the object of a culture purely oral, and more or less complete. Eminent Indian scholars 
have considered and still consider that the composition of the yrdtisdhhyas does not imply the use 
of writing, I need not here expatiate on a subject to which we shall again be conducted by the 
conclusions of the following chapter. These remarks have merely for their aim to put forward 
(while we explain it) an apparent contradiction between these two propositions : on th© one hand 
the palaeographio condition of our monuments proves that the classical idiom which 
subsequently took so prominent a position had either not received as yet its complete 
elaboration, or had at least not yet been regularly written, while, on the other hand, 
the orthography of th© popular dialects as it is reflected by our monuments, reveals the 
action, more or less latent, none the less certain, of a previous philologioal culture. 
It is to the oral tradition of the religious literature, to the efforts for its preservation and for 
its phonetic analysis, of which it was the cause, that we have to trace back this influence. The 
reader cannot fail to remark bow happily this origin accounts for the peculiar character of the 
action, unequal and indirect, incomplete and accidental, which we have been able to describe. 


WEBERNS SACRED LITERATURE OP THE JAINS. 

TRANSLATED BY DR. HERBERT WEIR SMYTH. 

(Oontimed from j^age 118 ). 

XXXIV. The Tenth painnam, virathaa, virastava^ in 43 vv. Enumeration of the names 
of the siriVaddhamana [445] (v. 4), It begins; namifina jiuam jayajivabamdhavam bbaviyaku&u- 
marayamyaram \ Viram giriuidadhiram thunami (staumi) payatthanam^him U ill It concludes ; 
iya namAvali saiithuya siri Yirajinimda mamdasunassa (^nnassa ?) I viyara kariinao Jinavara \ 
sitapayamanahatthiram (?) Vira ! II 48 U 

The gachhayAram, which in V., in the Ratnasagara, and in the second collection of 
all the painnas that I have before me, is cited as a part of the collection (see pp. 429, 481) 
contains in 138 vv. general rules of life, especially those for the bhikkhu and bhikkhnni, in 
the form of a lesson to Gfiyama, who is several times mentioned in it. It begins ; iiamiuna 
Mahaviraih . . \ gachchayaram kimchi uddbarimS suasamuddcad II i II atth’ Igc Gfiyama ! panl I 
jg ummaggapaitthiS 1 gacbchhammi samvasittanam I bhamai bbavaparamparaih U 211 The metre 
is almost everywhere sl6ka, though two syllables are often counted as one, one short being 
cast away ; so for example in v. 15 : saihgahfivaggabam vibiml \ na kar^i a jogani I samanam 
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aamanim tu dikkliitta l samayarim na galiafi \\ is U vilii^, samanam, samauiih are to be read 
a& dissyllables, 

At the end it is called (see verse 1) an extract from the mahanislhakappa and the vayah^raj, 
sources which explain the use of the sl6ka here : niahanisihakappa6 I vavahara6 tahfe ’va ya 
sahii-srihuai-attha^ 1 gachhayaraih samuddhiaih If isa li padhaBttsum s^huu6, Saih I asajjh&yaih 
vivajjiuth { uttamasmuissamdaih I gachhayaram snnttamaih U 137 W gaehhay^ram sunittanam I 
[446] padhittii bhikkhu bhik-khnuLi | kunaifitu jaifa jahabha^iam I ichchhamta hiam appan6 \\ iss U 

The fourth group of Siddhanta texts is composed of D^, the six ehhldasteas. 

So at least according to Biihler’s List (see abote, p, 226). In the Ayiratihi and in the 
Ratnasfigara (Calc. 1880) these assert a prior place — between thenp&ngas and the painnas. The 
name chhMasutra®® (chh^da, cutting, section ?) can be explained in many ways. There is no 
authentic explanation that 1 have been able to discover. This name recurs in the texts in question 
as infrequently as in the paragraphs in the MSS. The first time w^here it is mentioned, so far 
as I know,®® is in the Ay&&y^ nijj. 8, bs * 3^^ cha mahakappam®^ ja^ia sSsa^^i chhea suttaiji, from 
which passage it is clear that then, besides the mah^kappaih, there existed several other texts 
belonging to this group (kalp^dini Schol.) ; and in another passage of the aboTe cited woik 
(16, loo), tbei*e are enumerated three texts which, at present, still bear this name and which state 
that they were divided®® just as we fi!nd them. They appear [447] to belong together after a 
fashion and to form a united group. In the ennmeiation of the a^amgapavittha texts in the 
Nandi, in the Pakshikasfitra and in the three samaeharis we find these texts arranged in the 
same order (daa^uath, kappassa, vavahAassa). In the samachmis, in the passage in reference to 
the number of days necessaiy to learn them, we find that but one snyakkhamdha is allotted 
to them all : kappavavahfiradasa^aiii (so Avi., Svi., dasakaVinam V.) eg6 suakkhaHidho. The 
Yidhipr., however, states that some (kSi) kappavavahM^am bhinnam siayakkhamdhaiB 
ichhamti," 

The title chh^asutta is not mentioned in this list of tie anaugapavitthas or angab&hiras, 
which citesy in addition to the three texts held to be chhfiasuttas, two others immediately 
* afterward, one name alone intervening. These additional chh^suttas are nistha and mah^nisiha, 
whioht now &tand at the head of the chh^das. The mahSkappasuam (see p. 47&), too, is found 
in the list, but in a different place — abont 24 places previous. From this we draw the 
conclusion that the author of the list did not regard the mahukappasuam (see p. 478) ass 
belonging to these ehhSasuttas. 

The mahakappa® is mentioned in mo other passage. In all other passages, where the chh&- 
dasutras are enumerated, thenisiham is invariably placed at the head of the list. Thus in Avi., where 
the number of days necessary for learning the chhMasutras is stated, [448] there are enumerated 
as the ehh&ggaihtha ’’ (here placed between upaugas and paVnnas ; see p. 446) the seven 
names : nisihs, dasa, kappa, vavahara, mabauisiha, pamchakappa and jiakappa. The pamcha- 
kappa is mentioned also Under the painnas- Of. above, pp. 427, 430- The ease is similar in Svi., 
where, however, the name chhSa® is omitted, and the discussion on this subject is inserted 
between that concerning augas 4 and 5. In Svi. only siha^ dasa, kappa and vavahara are treated 
of together, paihchakappa and jiakappa not being mentioned, and mahanisiha is disposed of at 
another place, viz. : — at the end of the entii*e jSgavihi after the painnas- Y. agrees herein with 

^ An older form of the name is perhaps chhasna, chhodatetaj thus in a citation in the Vichfirfimritasamgraha 9 
ni&Sliam-Myasea ohh^asnassa” ; chh^dasaingha, too, is found in bhe same place (see p. 430), where it is said that 
they are five in number- 

^ The name of the secondi group ctf the eharittagunapram&na in the Anuydgadv^asUtra — chhOdavaddhAyanfat; 
char® — may be recalled in this connection. 

or According to the Scholiast these texts are borrowed from the ditthirfta (aiga 12), and, consequently, are to be 
regarded as lishibh^hita ; mah^alpalrnt^dtnSm api Tishibhdshitatvifd) dTishtivMSd iiddh|itya tdshM pratip&dit- 
aty&t dharmakath&nuydga (® gatvd^ oha ?) prasamgah. 

^ dasa addOsahak&U dasOna, kappassa huniti ohhaoh ohOya I dasachOya yavahSrassa humti | savyO yi chhayyS'* 

sam It 
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Svi* completelyj with the exception that, as Avia, it adds pamohakappa and jiakappa to nisiha, 
dasa, k. and vav. In the metrical portion at the close, the j6gavihanapagarana, however, the first 
four are treated of either as to be learned together in 30 days or as ‘*savv4ni vL chh^asutt^ni,** 
V. 22, In the next verse (23) there are statements concerning jiyak. and pamohak. (mahanisiha 
is not discussed till vv. 63, 64). In the VicMrSmritas. the chh^asuam is called nisiha-m4iyam 
— on jitak., pamchak. see p. 430 — ; and in the commentary on the srdddhajifcakalpa — see 
below — sn nisithildi chhSdagranthasfitra is spoken of. We find that this agrees with Biihler’s 
list (above, p. 226). 

Besides this arrangement which places nisltha at the head we meet with statements in 
modern sources in which the number composing the series varies in many ways. The series, as 
we have seen above, was never fixed, continually varying between 4 and 7 members. 

[449] In the RatnasSgara (Calc. 1880) we find the following arrangement : vyavahara* 
vrihatkalpa, dasahmta, nisitha, mahanisitha, jitakalpa. These names are the same with an 
exception in the case of jitakalpa (Buhler has panchakalpa; Avi, has both names). The 
arrangement of RAj. L. Mitra and after him that of Pandit Kashinath Kunte, taking its rise 
from the Siddhantadharmasara, is very remarkable. See my remarks on p. 227. 

The uncertainty of modern tradition may, it is true, create an impression unfavourable to 
the age of the chh^dasfitra texts which we possess. On the other hand, there are sufficient 
arguments which permit us to ascribe a relatively ancient date to the chief group at least, i, e. 
the three texts : dasa-kappa-vavahara. The order which I have here followed is, without doubt, 
the old arrangement, though, for convenience sake, I adopt that of Buhler from this point on : 
vavahara, dasa, kappa. We must here consider the Statements of tradition in reference to 
the origin and composition of these texts. 

Haribhadra, on Avasy. 6, as, explains the third of the three forms of the sAmAchan which 
are mentioned in the text : 6h6 dasaha payavibhagA, the padavibhAgasAmAchArt by chhAdasfi- 
trani, and, as we bave seen above, p. 357, he states that this is chhSdasfitralakshanAn navama- 
pfirvad ^va nirvyudha. On Avasy. 7, 64 ke limits the equalization of the padavi°chari to kalpa 
and vyavahAra (sA cba ka°hararfipA). The same statement exists in the avachfiri composed A, D. 
1383 by Jnanasagara on the Oghaniryukti : [450] padavi°cbAri kalpavyavaharau ; and pfirva 9 
(vastu 3, prAbhrita 20) is referred to as the source — see above, p. 357 — whence this 
Bhadrabahusvamina nirvyfi^ha. The composition of these two texts, kalpa and vyavahAra, is 
frequently referred back®® to BhadrabAbu, who is said to have made use of the same sources as 
they. But in the rishimaudalasutra (Jacobi, Kalpas, p. 11), (p. 472) the same is asserted of 
the third member of this group of texts, the dasAu. We have consequently here, as in the 
case of npAhga 4, to deal with an author whose name is specially mentioned. Whether this 
claim is correct or not (we will refer to this question below), the connection with the puvvas 
according to tradition, is significant. 

The contents of the existing chhAdasutras makes it probable that a large portion of them is 
of considerable antiquity. This contents refers in general to the clergy and the rules of conduct 
prescribed^® for them, though there is a large admixture of subsidiary matter of a legendary 
character (e. g. the entire Kalpasfitram). The first two rules, according to the existing order, 
refer to expiations and penances (prAyaschitta)^ ; while all the rest contain general matters 
referring to discipline. 

The same is asserted of the uisiham ; see p. 453^1- 

70 It corresponds consequently to the vinaya of the Buddhists with which, despite all differences, it is closely 
connected in contents and in style of treatment. 

71 The expression glatthA in the last verse of Dliarmaghosha’s srftddhajttakalpa (see p. 478), treating of the prSyas- 
chitta, is explained in the anonymous scholiast thereupon by gltArthdh irfni^tthAdiohhddagramthaBfitrArthadhar&b, 

6. gita is explained by chh^dagraihthasdtra. Dh. recommends to the giattha the correction of his work, which he 
conceives of as being closely connected with the chh^dasdtras. This name glta does not agree particularly well with 
the form of the text of the existing chhMasdtras, since a large portion of the latter is composed in prose, and I16ka 
not gAthA is the prevailing form of metre in the metrical portions. Of., however, the name of the sixth book of the 
second chhMas. 
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[451] There is other testimony of an external character which makes for the antiquity of 
the chhddastltras. The first of these is, as is well known, closely connected with ahga 1, 
and is, in fact, called a part of the latter (p. 254). ChhgdasiLtras 2, 4 bear the stamp of antiquity 
because they resemble angas 1—4 as regards the introduction ; and because chh^das. 2 — 5 
resemble the same angas as regards the oonclusion.^2 The ancient date of chh 6 das. 4 is eo if so 
attested by the thoroughgoing mention of it and its ten sections in ahga 8 , lo. 

The testimony is not so favourable in the case of chh^dasiitra 2. It must be ascribed to a 
somewhat later date from the fact that it contains a polemic against the ninhaga, a mention 
of the dasapuvvin etc. See below. We have exact chronological data for the Kalpasfitram, 
inserted in chhedas. 4. See p. 472. 

It is remarkable that there are old commentaries called bhftshya and chtLrigij^s composed 
in Prakrit, the first kind of texts written in g^thas, the second in prose, on three of our 
texts ; — nislha, vavahara, kappa. The Nom. Sgl. M. of the 1 . Deck ends invariably in o and 
not in e ; and extensive use is made of the insertion of an inorganic m. The Prakrit shows 
many traces of a later age, e. ^f., we find the thematic instead of the declined form. Further- 
more, the fact that these bhAshyas [452] are, for the most part, composed in gathas, whereas the 
verses in the chhMasfitras are mostly sl 6 kas, deserves our attention. 

The extent of each of the texts is as follows: — 1. nisiham 812 (or 816) gramtlias, 

2. mah^nisiham 4504 gr., — 3. vavahjira 600 gr., — 4. das&^rutaskamdham 800 gr., exclusive 
of the kalpasfttra, that contains 1254 gr., — 5, brihatkalpa 476 gr , — 6 . paihchakalpa (is 
wanting). 

XXXV. First chhddasfLtram, the iiislhajjhayau.an[i. This name is explained, strangely 
enough, by nisjtha, though the character of the contents would lead ns to expect nishedha. In 
the scholiast on Uttarajjh. 26 a, nislhiy^ is paraphrased by naishedhiki ; and so in the scholiast on 
Dasav6Mia 6, 2 , 2 ; asamamjasanishedhan naishedhiki; in the scholiast on Avasy. 7, 1 , and 
on Anuy6gadv, introduction (2^ in A) where Hemachandra explains it by savapari- 
sthapanabhilinih. The statements in the text in Avasy. 7, 33 fg. are decisive : — 
jamhJ tattha nisiddhd tS^am nisihift hdi || 33 11 . . 3® h6i nisiddhappa | nisihi& tassa bh&va6 
h6i 1 avisuddhassa nisihia kevalamittam havai saddd II 135 II \ in 10, lO; 4i we read haddham 
ahaddham tu suam, baddham tu dnvalasamganidditbham I tavvivariain abaddhaih, nisiham anisiha 
baddhatb bn II 40 11 bhfiS parii^ayavigad saddakaranam tahdva anisihaih 1 pachchhannaih tn nisiham 
nislha nflmam jahajjhayanam |l 41 II Scholiast here^^) : iha baddhasrutam nishidham anishidham 
anishedham cha, tatra rahasya[453]path^d rahasy6padMioh oha prachhannam nishidham 
uchyat§, prakafepa^^t prak 4 s 6 pad^saoh ch^ ’nishidham, . . . nishidham guptirtham nchyat 6 . 
From this we may indubitably conclnde that the explanation by nisitha^® is simply an error, and 
is to be classed in the same category as the explanation of nva^aiyam by anpapatikam and of 
rayapasSnaiyyam by r^japrasniyam. 

Whether we are to understand our text under the nislhajjhay® mentioned in afiga 4 (see p. 
280) as part of the first ahga or under the nisiha nAmam ajjhayajaam in Avasy. 10 , 41, is a matter 
of doubt, sinoe its title is perhaps not passive =paohhannam (s, below), guptArtham, but active 
in sense. Nevertheless the statemenlis, which (see p. 254 fE.) are found in ahga 1 in relation to 
its fifth chula called nislha (cf, alsonisihiya as the name of a 3 ' 3 h. 2 of the second chhlA,^&^d.), and 
in the introduction of the nisithaohfirni in reference to the identity of the chhAdasfitra with 

72 It must, however, be notioed iiubt (p. 448) in Syi. and Y. the chhAda texts are treated of between ahga 4 and 
ahga 5. 

73 See Jaoohi Kalpas. pp. 16, 25. 

7* padyagadyabandhanAd baddham, sAstrdpadAsavad ; dv&d. AchArAdiganipitakam . . lokottaram; abaddhaih 
lankikaih. 

78 la the emameration of the 10 sAmAyArf (angas 3, 10, 5, 7 , nttarajjh. 26, Ava4y. 7) the AvassayA, commandments, 
are always found together with the nisthiyA, prohibitions (Lenmann). 

78 Intermediate forms are nishidha — see just above — and nishitha in the scholiast on ahga 1. 
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this fifth make at least for the conclusion that tradition regards the nislham ajjhajanam 

in our ohhSdasfitra as originally forming a part of ahga 1 and separated from it at a later 
period. This does not, of course, exclude the possibility that the text in question existed origi- 
nally as it exists to-day in an independent condition, and that it was at a later period joined 
with ahga 1 , whence it was again separated. 

In the Nandi — see below — [454] the nisiham is mentioned after dasa kappo vavaharh 
and before mahdnislham. It is, therefore, certain that our text is referred to. The statements, 
which are f ound^® in Avasy. 1 6, 114 (s. p. 255^) in reference to the three-fold division of nisiham 
into three ajjhayanas, by name ugghAyam, anugghayam and aruvana, are not in harmony with the 
constitution of our text, which contains no trace of such a three-fold division, but on the other 
hand is divided into 20 uddSsakas,^^ containing hardly anything but prohibitions for the bhik- 
shu.so The words ugghatiya and anuggh® are, it is true, made use of, but this does not presuppose 
a direct division into 3 ajjh All these prohibitions commence with the following words (cf . the 
formula in the Pratimokshasfitra of the Buddhists) : — je bhikkhfi . . karSi and end with 
karemtaih va satijjai.®^ We have here then a fixed canonical rule, which makes upon us the im- 
pression of being very old. At the conclusion of the udd. a penitence of one or, as the case 
may be, of four months is prescribed ; tam sIvaminS ivayyati masiyam pariharatthanam ugghati- 
yam (or anuggh®, or chau°) nisah^. 

The 20th udd. treats especially of this penitence and appeals thereby to the first udd. of 
the vavah^ra. 

[455] At the end there are three Aryas, in which Visah^gani is stated to be the writer (!) : 
iassa lihiyam nisiham. These ary^s are counted as constituent parts of the text, since they are 
followed by the words iti nisihajjhayan^ visamfi uddSsau sammattb. 

There is a very detailed commentary (bhashya) in PrS,krit in ary^s, akin to the prose 
commentary, which Jinaprabhamuni, author®® of the commentary on the paryushan&kalpa- 
niryukti, mentions as his source of information under the name nisithachfirni. The bhashya 
offers but little assistance in regard to the explanation of the words of the text, but contains 
general remarks concerning the contents of each of the uddbsakas. It starts with a very 
lengthy introduction,®^ which at the end is called pedham, i, e, pitham, cf. pithika in Malayagiri. 
Each of the paragraphs of the text is called sutram in every case. This commentary does not 
discuss the three concluding verses of the text. The writer of the Berlin MS. (Ahmedabiid 
Samv. 1629) belonged to the stock of Ahhayadbva.®® 

XXXVI. Second chhfidasfLtram, the mahanisiham. Instruction of Qbyama in reference 
to transgressions (salla) and punishments (payachhitta, pachhitta), in 8 ajjhayanas, of which 
[456] ajjh. 1, 2 have a text composed partly in slbkas or trishtubh, (Nom. in 0) and partly in 
prose (Nom. in e) ; and in ajjh. 3 fE. many slbkas are inserted. The single copy which I have by 
me, and that a very incorrect one, reproduces the text so very imperfectly that even the writer, 

77 SH&nta, in the introduction to the second ^rntask. of anga 2 says that the ** fiohfi,raprakalp6 niSithah’’ is 
“ nirvyildha ” from pdrva 9, 8, 20. (Leumann) ; see pages 357^ 450ii, 

78 Harihhadra makes no statement on this head, since he holds the verses to be nigadasiddha. Of. the five-fold 
division of the S>ySra in ariga 8, 5, 2 into ; m^si^ nggh&i^, m. aiaiigghM0,«ohd.nmmliBi6 n., ohA annggh., ch^. anngghAi# 
SrdvapS. (Leiunaim.) 

79 1 with 48 paragraphs, 2 with 59, 3 with 74, 4 with 62, 5 with 76, 6 with 22, 7 with 37, 8 with 19, 9 with 26, etc. 

80 According to Kash. Knntd the ni^. treats “ of the duties of SAdhns, and the fines and penalties to be imposed 
on them when they neglect them.” 

8t The 20 ndd. are, however, divided into 3 groups (I— 5, 6—19, and 20 ; Leumann). 

82 « ^ho does this or that and who does not do it,” See Leumann, Aup. Qlossar, p. 159 a. v, s&jj (PfiH s&diyaii) 
“take,” “receive,” accept, “permit.” 

83 A. D. 1307, see Jacobi, Kallas, p. 25 ; also author of the Vidhiprapft, above p. 223. 

8* Begins ; navabambhach^ramalo atthfirasapadasahassid vdto (vddob, see p. 457) I havati ya sapamchaohfilo bahu 
bahutarad padaggdnam II 1 II ^drapakappassa tu . . II 2 II 3.y&rd aggamtiyapakappataha chulid nisibam ti . . || 3 11 
pakappammi ohfOiy Hd nisihd ya . . Y. 1 is cited in the same form, by SlUnka from Bhadr.’s dcharaniryukti accord- 
ing to Lenmann. 85 gazhvat 1569 under F^tasdha Mahamfida. 
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overcome by the difficulties in his way, at the conclusion of the first ajjh., begs®®, in Prakrit, that 
the fault be not laid at his door. He says that it is not a kulihiyam, but a text sui generis with 
its mixture of verses, half-verses, prose and even single aksharas. See my remarks on p. 472. 
If my explanation of his words be correct the writer speaks also of marginal glosses and of 
leaves that have fallen out from his original (puvvAyarisa, purvadarsa). Since these words 
too are very corrupt, they are not to be ascribed to the writer of the present MS., which is well 
written to say the least, but to an earlier scribe/ whose comments have always been copied 
together with the text. 

A statement in Sanskrit, of not less peculiar nature, but handed down in a very 
corrupt state, is found at the end of the fourth ajjhayana, and is directed, not against the con- 
dition of the text, but against its contents. According to this statement Haribhadrasuri had 
declared that it was impossible for him to believe some of the wonderful accounts contained in the 
text. [457] The writer filrst asserts that this scepticism of Haribhadrasfiri has reference solely to 
a few of these statements and not to the entire fourth ajjh. or to the other ajjh. This scepticism, 
he says, was caused by the fact that in afigas 3, 4 and in up^tgas 3, 4 nothing was said of these 
matters, “ na kathamchid idam achakhy5 yathS,.'" We must refer yatha to what follows, and 
regard the words as a kind of citation from ajjh. 4. The latter, however, does not suit the 
sense, which amounts to this : — cave-dwellers are able to undergo hardships for a year. The 
meaning of the very obscure words at the end appears to be that since this sutram according 
to ancient tradition is an ^rsham, and in this smtaskandha there are contained many excellent 
ganadhar6ktani v^davachanSni,” it is the conclusion of the writer that there is no occasion for 
unbelief even as regards these remarkable statements.®^ The great Earibhadiasfiri®® is 
undoubtedly referred to here, [458] who must have played an important r6le at the date of this 
remark of the copyist, to whom the polemic appeared as a bitter necessity. 

The wretched condition of the text is perhaps to be ascribed to the fact that the authority 
of the mahanisithasfitra found many opponents even among the Jains themselves. That the 
text is corrupt is manifested externally first of all in the imperfect tradition as regards its 
division. According to a special statement®® in the commencement of the third ajjh., after v, 3, 

^ malilbdsthasuyas^amdliassa padhamam ajjhayanam salluddharanam iiftma II 1 J| eyassaya ktL]:iliiyad(Js6 na 
d&yavTO exiahar^laitii | kirii tu j6 ok^va ^assa puTvS-yarisd ftsi, tattk^va kattha ya 5il6g6 kattkai silogaddkam 
katthai payakkkaram katthaiih akkliarapaihtiy& katthai pattayaputthiyaih (“marginal notes ’*■?) kai b§ tinni 
pann&ni ^ya ghSi (?) bahu gainshpa (gamthaP) parigaliyam ti. 

87 atra obatnrthMbyayand babavah siddkfimtikfih k^ebid ily&pak&nna (?) samyak sudadby^ty (?) ^yfriitair 
a^raddadbdnair asmakam api na samyak ^raddb^nam ity dba Haribbadrasdrih ; na pnnab sarvam M ’dam 
cbatnrtbidbyayanam anydni vd ’dbyayanSni asyai ’va katipayai(b) parimitair filSpakair a^raddbdnam ity artbab ; 
yatab stbi^na-samav^ya-jivdbbigama-prajnfip’anftdisbu na kitbamebid idam &cbakby^, yatbS | pr^ti (?) saihtapas- 
thSnam asti, tai (?) gubSv&sinas tu manujnfls, tesbu eba paramadbfirmikfinfixh punab pxinab saptfiebtavarf n yfiyad 
upapatt^s, tesbSm eba tair dfirunair Yajraaildgbarattasamputair pilitladrii paripl^yam^nfinSm api samvatsaram 
y&yat prknayy&pattir na bbayatl ’ti ; vyiddbav&das tu punar yatbftvad idam ftrsbam sdtram, vikyittr na tivad atra 
pratishtfi, prabbdtSS cb& ’tra irutaskamdb^ artbab susbiv apilay^na (?) sdti^ay&ni ga:nadbaroktfini v^da(see p. 
455n)yaoban&ni, tad lyaih stbit^ na kiihcbid ^lamkantyam. 

88 See pp. 871, 872. In Jinadattasdri’s ganadbarasArdbapata, y. 55, 114 payaranas are ascribed to him ; and 
Saryarkjagani cites in the scholiast tbe following works : paibcbayastdka upadllapadapaibobS^akS ’sbtaka 
sbAdaiaka 16katat(t)yanirnaya dbarmayiindu Idkabimdu ydgadrisbtisamuobobaya darSanasaptatikfi ndndebitraka 
yyibanmitby&iyamamtbana pamobasdtraka satnskritfttmSiLU^&sana samskyitaebaityayamdanabbfisbya anlkSih- 
tajayapatSkft 'n^kSmtapadapray^^aka paralokaslddbi dbarmalobbasiddbi ISstrav&rttHsamuobcbay&diprakaranSntm, 
t&tba dvalyakayritti da^avaikfihka yribadyiitti Isigbuincitti piindaniryuktivritti jiyfibbigamaprajn^pandp&mgavritti 
pamebavastdkavritti an&k&ibtajayapatfikS.yyitti dbaityayamdanayyitti anuydgadyfirayyitti namdiviitti saxhgraba- 
piyiitti ksbetrasam&sayyitti S^tr&ydrtt&samuobcbayayiSttl arbacbbrtcbdd^mani SamarS.dityacbarita katbSkoS^- 
diS^trSnSib. Not so complete are tbe statements in tbe YicbdrAmyitasaibgraba wbiob contains, boweyer, a large 
number of tbe names. In tbe Vic. H.’s death is placed (§ 8 begin.) in tbe year 1 030 after Vira. 

89 Probably in four firy&s, though tbe metre or rather the text itself is very difficult to make out. Tbe last 
verse reads: — nikbittayibbitiapSn^dm samgbattlnam im^ mab&iisiba(m) | yarasuyakkbathdbam yottayvam oba 
&uttagapftnag^am (?) ti || In tbe preceding yerses tbe word ambil^ is found three times : tai^ sdlasa udd^s6 atiba 
tatb^va ambiU | jatb tam itam ebahttb^ yipamobamaibmi (0 ’ebb^mi yambilS || dasa, cbbat&^ d6, sattam^ tinni, 
aftbamdi ’bill dasa a | ; this is probably a yooatiye to ambill, “ little mother,” and to be explained in tbe same way 
as suibdari ! in painna 7 (see p« 442). 
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(a statement that perhaps did not belong to the text originally) the mahanis. consists of 8 
ajjhayanas, each of which contains a certain nnmber of nddesas, which is stated. But in onr 
MS. there is no trace whatsoever of any uddesas. In the first ajjb, there are between the 
beginning and the end some §§ numbers (31, 38, and 16, 17 for which 36, 37 are to be substi- 
tuted), [459] and at the end the number 49. These numbers do not, however, refer to uddesa 
sections, since these are generally of greater extent, as is proved in the case of our text from 
the number of udd. ascribed to ajjh. 2 — 7. We have no statement of the kind in the case of 
ajjh. 1. These numbers are nine for 2, sixteen for 3, eight for 4, ten for 6, two for 6, three for 7, 
ten for 8. Of the eight ajjhayanas only the first six are specially distinguished, four having special 
names, though only those ascribed to the first two ajjh. are in harmony with the contents. The 
sixth ajjh, closes on f. 70®* ; the remainder is characterized at the close (96^) as : piiy^, perhaps 
biiya, dvitlyft, chiiliya, so that two chfiliya chapters are here indicated, which, if added to the 6 
ajjh., gives the desired number 8. In this faulty condition of the MS. it is worth while to note 
the statements of the three stoacharis in reference to the mahAn. Avi. treats of this subject (see 
pp. 447, 448) in discussing the chh^aggantha, and states bhat there were 8 ajjh. with 83 uddesas. 
The first ajjhayanam had then no divisions of this kind and w^as 6gasaram ; the second had 
9, the third and fourth 16 each, the fifth 12, the sixth 4, the seventh 6, the eighth 20. The 
difference between this account and the information to be drawn from the MS. is very great 
indeed. (See above.) Svi. and V., on the other hand (seep. 448), separate the mahanislham from 
the other chh&da texts, and treat, at the conclusion, of the jdgavihi of the sacred texts after 
the painnagavihi. [460] They too agree with Avi. as regards the number of ajjh. and udd* The 
seventh and eighth ajjh. are expressly called by V» chlihtrfiva (donni chulad, v. 64). Forty-three 
days are necessary to learn the mahan., t6yMisAS dinehim ajjhayajaasamatti, but as two days are 
requisite for suyakkhamdhassa samuddesa and for anunna, the total number is 46. The chhMas. 
1, 8 — 5 required together only 30 days. See page 448* 

A statement in Wilson Sel. W. 1, 341 (ed. Eost) is of particular interest : — " Vajrasvaml®^ 
instituted the Mahdnisitha-sect and of equal interest are the remarks of Rajendra Lala Mitra 
(p. 227) in reference to three different recensions (vachana) of the Mah^nisftha. The question 
which is proposed in the introduction of chapter 22 of the Yich^'amntasaihgraha substantiates 
the belief that the Mahanisifcha is tolerably old. This question is : — how is it to be explained 
that the prayaschitta prescribed in the Mahanisitha is not practised ? The answer to this 
includes chhedas. 1, 3, 5, and reads : — adhunS. mamdasattvaih kalpavyavaharanisJthamahanisith^ 
dindm ekatarasya ’pi graihthasya ’bhiprdy^m priyaschitt^ni yatha chaddodham (? ’vasodhum) 
na sakyamtS atas t6 sarvagachheshu jitavyavahfirlna prayaschitt^n(y) anucharamto drisyamtS. 

The first mention of the mahftnislham, of which I am aware, is found in the enumeration 
of the anangapavittha texts in the Nandi etc., where the schol. on N, explains the word as 
follows: — nistthat param, yat gramthdrthabhy4m mahattaram tarn mahanisitham. [461] We 
have already mentioned (p. 446) that the gachhaytei states that it is based upon the mah&n. as 
its source. 

The introductory words are the same as in ahga 1 etc. : suyam m6 ausam, tfinani bhagavayft 
8vam akkk^yam, and each of the ajjh. closes correspondingly with ti bemi. Besides this, there 
is nothing which directly savours of antiquity with the single exception that the dialogue form 
between the bhagavant (who is addressed with (se) bhagavaih and not with (sS) nam bhamt^) 
and Indrabhdti (G6yam^ I) is retained. This form, however, ill suits the introductory formula 
by which the whole is attributed to the bhagavant himself. 

The name of the text occurs shortly after the introduction, and is accompanied by 
laudatory ^epithets. This fact, together with the epithet mah^® in the name, makes it probable 

90 xhe oonclusiou of the first ohfilfi is not directly msirked off, but is to be placed on 80h, where a section closes 
with b^mi. 

•1 Nominally 584 Vlra, see pp. 319, 251, of. Ivaly. 8, 41 fg. danadharaflardhafi. v. 28 fg. In reference to the 
statement above, cf . pp. 463u and 464* 
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that it is of later date. It had need of a special sanction because of its secondary character. 
The words are: pavara-vara-mahftnisihasTiyakMia3hdha(ni) ssizyannsarS^m tiviham — but there 
follows no three-fold division. 

The first book is entitled sallnddharanam and treats of the most various kinds of salla, 
salya. The repeated references to the savvamg6vamga are worth our notice ; whence the 
existence of the nvaihga at the time of its composition — see above, p. 373 — is eo ipso 
clear. Then follows the figure of the useful co-partnership of the lame with the blind man 
which is specially emphasized : — hayamnS-nam kiyahinam, haya annSna& kiy^i I pasamtd paihgult 
daddhS dh&vaman& a amdha6 II . . aihdho ya pamgfi ya vanS samichch^ tS sariipaiitt^ nagaraih 
pavittha II. Furthermore [462] stress is laid upon reverence (vaihd€, vamdiyyfi) for pictures 
(padim&) and temples (chfiia, ohfeialaya). A special formula seems to have been made use of 
in this connection, an enigmatical treatment of the letters of which occurs®® after the fashion of 
the treatment of a w m (pm) in the Upanishads and in similar formulas in the tantra ritual. 
This entire subject was a riddle to the copyist — cf. p. 456 — and so it remains for us. After 
the real conclusion of the work, in an addition, a similar subject is treated of in like manner 
merely by means of single letters. 

Book II, is entitled kammavivayauam, perhaps karm'avipachana (of. pp. 270, 280, 335), 
At the end is found an obscure statement which perhaps has reference to ajjh. 1, 2 and which 
reads : 6&sim tu donham ajjhayananam vih! puvvag^nam savvas^mannam vattehinam ti (?). 

Books III. and IV., without specific titles, are composed almost entirely in prose, and treat 
especially of the kusila. It is noticeable that in Book III. frequent reference is paid to the 
duv&lasamgam suyananam and the samgdvamga duvalasamgasamudda. The commencement 
with samdiya is retained (cf. p. 243), and the suyauilnam is then characterized as samaiya-m-&i 
logabimdusagara (s&ra !) payyavasanam (p. 245). [463] We find in the text the following 
statements which are very characteristic as regards the origin and history of Book III. : 
tattha tattha bahuehim suyahar6him sammilifip;m samgovamgaduv&lasamg&u suyasamuddau 
anna-anna-uvaibg^suya(kkha)mdha-ajjhayana-udd^saganam samuchchingunam kimchim kiihchim 
samvayyamanametthamlihiyam ti, nau^ sakavvakayam (svakavyakritam) ti. This is an example 
of the saying qui s'enseuse accuse. It is more probable that the above is a production of the 
author himself than that it emanates from the hand of a copyist who is inclined to doubt. 

Book IV. contains a legend of two brothers, Sumati and Naila,®® in which we may observe 
an occasional reference (in Sanskrit !) to an old elucidation (!) of anga 10 : sesham tu prasna- 
vy&karanavriddhavicharanSd avasSyam. — Whoever, bhikshu or bhikshuni, should praise the 
adherents of hostile systems or schismatics (parapasamdinam pasamsam kareyya, jS ya vi pam 
nijjhagfinam p. k.), whoever speaks in favour of the schismatics (ninhagAnam anukfilambhasSyyS.), 
visits their temples (ninh. ayayanam pavisiyya), studies their texts (ninh. gamthasattha 
payakkharam va parfivAyya), or follows their ordinances (ninh. samkaliA kayakilesAiS tavAi va 
samjamAi vA jAuSi va vinnAvAi vA suSi vA padivvAi vA avimuhasuddhaparisAmayyagAS salAhSyyA), 
his fate will be as disastrous as that of Sumati, sa vi nam paramAhammiAsum uvavayyAyya 
jahA Sumati, The hate against the heterodox and schismatics is here so bitter, [464] that the 
conjecture is not too bold if we assume that the heterodox and schismatics had at that time 
got possession of the text of this book, see pp, 293, 368. 

Book V., duvAlasamgasuyamAnassa ]?.avaiiyasAra (?), mentions the duvAlasamga, but 


^ ama^ | a | maU | kauttha ava | addhaSna | amaa um | n am | up ay | An u | s Araj am | A um n ] amad | 
$a am bb. i | n nas u | i | n amaii | khai rl A | sabaddba in 1 a u m | oam u eto. ~ In a similar manner (each of 
ike single consonants baving virAma) we find the mantra composed which the VidhiprapA cites in mentioning 
the AyariyapayatthAvanaviht and nvajjhAyapay^ These, however, commence with a | u | m | ; ef. the Upanishade. 
Have we here an example of the mAuyakkharAP see page 281 (with note) and page 850. 

In the thorAvali of Kalpas., one of the four scholars of Vajra (svAmin), p. 460, or of VajrasAna, is called by 
this name. He was the founder of a school which bore his name. Bhfiadinna, the scholar of NAgajjuna, was fro 
the HdalakuLa ; see v. 44 of the ThArAvali in the Nandis. 
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iii6rely in n gBneml way. It troats 6sp6cially of tli6 relation between the teacher (g^uru) and 
scholar (slsa), of the ayara (gachhslyara, see p. 445), and anayara. 

Book VI., giyatthavihara (see pp. 437, 450), treats of the pachhitta prayaschitta, and 
contains a legend of a teacher Bhadda and the ayyiy^ (4ryik&) Rayya. The mention of the 
dasapuvvi in the introduction brings eo i^so the date of its composition down to a period 
subsequent to that of Bhadrab^hu, the last chaturdasapurvin, and to that of Vajra, the last 
dasapdrvin. See pp. 219, 460. 

Books VII., VIII., which (see p. 459) are characterized as two chuliyfts, a name which 
per se marks them as a secondary addition, treat likewise of the pachhitta, and, in fact, in such 
great detail, that the words kiih bahun^,®^ together with the formal frame-work enclosing them, 
are occasionally repeated several times in immediate succession. Shortly before the close 
these words occur again. A legend of the daughter of Suyyasivi in Avanti plays a very pro- 
minent part in these books. 

The solemn adjuration (found also in another passage) to save this sdtram from any 
damage, is another indication of its secondary origin : — jay a nam Goyama ! inam-6 pachhitta- 
suttaih vochchhiyyihii tay& nam ohaihdaichcha-gaha[465]rikkha-taraga nam satta ah&rattS ya 
n6 viphuriyya, imassa nam vochMdfi 66yamd ! kasinasamjamassa abhav6. 

To the conclusion (samattam mahjinisihasuyakkhamdham) are joined tlie reverential invo- 
cations to the 24 titthamkaras, the tittha, the suyadSvayli, the suyakivali, all the s&hu, siddhai 
to the bhagavamt arahamt. Then follow the incomprehensible separate aksharas etc., mentioned 
on page 462. The actual conclusion is formed by the statement concerning the extent of 
the whole book (4504 slokas) : chattel sahassaim pamcha sayMm taheva chatn&ri I chattAri 
(again !) sildga viya mahAnisthammi pAAnaih II 

The mahAnisiham is indisputably much younger than the nisiham, and is almost six 
times its size. It is noteworthy that this sdtram, just as the fourth chhSdas., according to its 
own statements (see above and pp. 456, 458, 461) receives suyakkhamdha, srutaskandha as 
an addition to its name. This is a title that is used in the case of the ahgas for larger 
divisions of an ahga. But in the case of ahgas 3 — 5, 7—10, up. 8—12 the expression also holds 
good for 4ihe whole and not merely a part. There is no commentary, as in the case of the 
nisiha, with the exception of the chhrni. See above, p. 445, for the origin of the gachhayAraih 
from the mahanisiha. 


FOLKTALES OF HINDUSTAN. 

BY WILLUM OEOOKE, C.S. 

No. 1- — The Frince and his faithfid friend, the son of the WazirJ- 

There was once a king who had a son, and his wazir also had a son. Both were of the 
same age and were great friends. One day both of them planned to go and see their wives. 
So they went and told their fathers. Their fathers objected to their going, but they would not 
be dissuaded, and secretly mounted their horses and went off. The king’s son first reached his 
father-in-law’s house, where he was treated with great respect, and at night his bed was placed 
on the top of the roof, but the waztr^s son slept below. At midnight the prince’s wife got up 
and dressed herself in her finest clothes, put some sweetmeats and fruit in ’a tray and came 
down the stairs®. The prince was asleep, but the wazir' s son woke and watched her going out. 
Then he followed her, and what did he see ? She went to Oifagir, who beat her soundly with 
a whip, and said : “ Why are you so late ? ” She replied : “ I was delayed because my husband 


The words, howeyer, ocour Aup. § 48. 

1 A folktale recorded from the lips of MahtAbd, an old MusalmAn cook-woman of MirzApur, and literally 
translated. 

2 There is an incident like this, in the Arabian ld%ghU, of the Princess who loyed the negro. 
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came to-day.*' Th&faqir answered : “ Well 1 Go, cut oJff your husbaud*s head and bi'ing it to me. 
Then i will be assured that you love me.** So she went, cut off her husband’s head and 
brought it to the faqir^ Then the faqir beat her again, and said : Since you do not belong to 
your husband, whose are you ? Go, and never come near me again.** Then she took her 
husband’s trunk and head and placed them near the wazir's son. He rose, tied them up in a 
cloth, put thorn on his horse and rode of£ to his wife’s house. There he was ti*eated with great 
respect and exactly the same events occurred. For at midnight his wife got up and went out. 
He took his sword, followed her and saw her go to He asked hei-why she was late, 

and she answered that her husband had come and delayed her. On hearing this the faqir was 
greatly pleased, and said : “ I will give you whatever you ask.” She said ; “ 1 will consult my 
father and mother, and then say what I want,** So she went and consnlted them. They said •' 
“ God has given us all we want. Ask your husband : perhaps he may want something.” 
Then she asked her husband and he replied: “ My friend has had his head cut off. I wish him 
to be restored to life.” So the lady went again to the faqir and asked him to restore her 
husband’s friend to life. 

The/ag;^r gave her some water, and told her to instruct her husband to sprinkle it on the 
head and trunk of his friend and he would recover. So this was done, and when the 
prince’s head was joined on to his trunk and the water sprinkled over hiin he revived, and said : 
“ I have had a fine sleep. What time is it ?** But when he looked round he said : “This is not 
the place where I went to sleep.” Then the wazir's son told him the whole story. The 
prince thanked his friend, and they stayed there. 

Some days afterwards they both went out to hunt, and being tired out the prince became 
very thirsty. The wazir's son seated him under a tree, and went to search for water. With diffi- 
culty he found a tank and brought some water. When the prince drank he said : “ This water is 
very sweet. I want to see the place where you got it,” So the wazir's son took him there. 
Bat on the way he recollected that on the edge of the tank he had seen the imaged of a very 
lovely woman, and he thought : “Perhaps he may want her.” So he excused himself by saying 
the place was very dirty. Bub the prince insisted on going there, so the waztr's son could not 
help taking him there, but he tried not to take him in that particular direction. However, the 
prince would walk all round the place, and when he saw the image, he said : “I will never leave 
this till you marry me to the original of this image.” The wazir^s son remonstrated, but in vain. 
Finally, the wazir^s son had to promise to search for the woman, and told the prince to sleep in a 
tree there until he returned. When night fell, the prince ascended a tree on the edge of the 
tank, and at midnight a snake came out, who had a jewel in his mouth- When he touched 
the water with the jewel, it all dried up; and in the middle of the tank a door appeared. 
Then the snake put down his jewel, and by its brilliancy the whole place was illuminated. 
Then the snake began to drink the dew. When morning approached he again touched the tank 
with the jewel and the water returned. 

In the morning the prince descended from the tree. Then the prince prepared an iron trap 
and a rope, and again at night climbed up the tree. At midnight the snake appeared and put 
down his jewel under the tree, where the prince was. When he had gone a little distance, 
lapping up the dew, the prince put the iron trap down on the jewel, and the moment its brilliancy 
was obscured the snake came up in a rage, and began to beat his head with such violence 
against the trap, that at last he died. Then the prinoe came down, secured the jewel and 
entered the tank. The water gave way before him ; so he opened the door and entered. 

When he came into the first room, what did he see but a bed of silver and over it a cover- 
let of silver, and on it was sleeping a silver fairy {chdndi M eh jparij* She was extremely 
lovely, and there were two necklaces of silver — one at her feet and the other at her head. These 
he took up and examined and put them down, but by mistake he placed the necklaces in the 


* The word used is tasvjir. 


* Or ruby fairy (la'lpartj. 
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reverse order : and as he did so the fairy got up and said : ‘‘Why have you killed my master the 
snake, and dared to enter here H ” The prince answered : “ Yes, I have killed him. Had you 
killed him, you would have been my mistress.” 

Then the prince went into another room and saw a golden fairy sleeping on a golden 
couch. She was even lovelier than the silver fairy. Her necklaces also he displaced and she 
woke. She asked him the same question and he gave the same answer. 

Then the prince entered the third room and there he saw the red fairy^ (Idl part) asleep ; 
and she was even lovelier than the other two. Her necklaces he also displaced. She also 
awoke, asked the same question and got the same answer. 

Then he went into the fourth chamber and there he saw the jewel fairy (jawdhir part) 
and she was the queen of all, and it was her image which was set up at the tank. 
When the prince saw her loveliness he was confounded and bit his finger (dd7it se unglt da6d%). 
The fairy was greatly surprised how a human being managed to get there. So she asked him : 
“ How did you find me out, and how did you manage to kill my master the snake, by a blast 
of whose breath a man will die ?” So the prince told her how he had seen her image, and how 
the moment he saw it -he had fallen in love with it. “I made a vow, ” said he, “ that I 
would never leave this place until I married the woman, of whom this was the image,” So he 
described to her the end of the snake, and she said : “We are aU slaves of him who is master 
of the jewel,” and she married the prince and they lived together. 

One day the prince and the fairies went for a walk on the edge of the tank, when 
suddenly they saw an army approaching and retired into the tank. But as she ran in the 
jewel fairy dropped one of her shoes on the ground.® 

Now, there was a king of another land, and he had a son, who had only one eye.® He had 
gone out hunting and by chance came to the tank and saw the fairy’s shoe. He took it 
and went home, and threw himself on his conch and refused to eat or drink. Then his father 
thought he was sick and asked him what was the matter with him. So the one-eyed prince 
told him the story, and said: “Until I marry the owner of the shoe I will neither eat nor 
drink.” Finally his father induced him to get up, on the promise that he would send a wise 
old woman to trace the fairy. So the king called all the wise women, and asked each what her 
powers were. The first said ; “ I can make a hole in the sky.” The king said ; “That is no 
use.” The second said: “I can put a patch in the sky.” “ You are no use,” said the king. 
The third said : “ I can neither make a hole in the sky nor patch it, but if you want any 
particular woman I can get her by fraud and trickery.” “You are the person I want, and I 
will reward you nobly if you bring tbis fairy.” 

So the wise woman made a flying bed {urdn Matold) and came to the tank. There she 
stayed some days until one evening the fairies came out, and when she saw them the wise 
woman began to weep. Then the jewel fairy asked her what was the matter. She replied : 
“ Why are you asking me ? Don’t you know me. I am your family barberess (jidm). Your 
mother was exactly like you, but she is dead, and you never think of me, and now I am 
dying of hunger.” The jewel ?airy believed her, and in pity took her home and entertained her. 

When the old woman had been there some time, one day, when the prince was asleep, she 
asked the fairy where his life was — whether in his heart or in something else.^ The fairy 
replied : “ Formerly it was in his heart, hnt since he has become master of this jewel his life 
has come into that.” Then she had to go into the other room and the old woman snatched up 
the jewel. She went to the jewel fairy and found her feediug her parrot Hiraman. So she 
said to the fairy: “Let us take the parrot out for an ailing.” She agreed, and they went 


® We are now embarked on a variant of Cinderella. ® always an evil siorn in India, 

7 There is an iacident like this in Old Deceem Days, Seventee Bai’s necklace held her life. [For many other 
instances of the life index, see Wide Awake Stories, p. 404, Ed.]. 
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outside the tank. There the flying couch was placed, and the old woman asked the fairy to 
sit on it. At first she objected, but finally agreed, and the old woman flew off with her, and 
while she was in the air threw into the sea the jewel, which contained the life of the prince. 
But, as it fell into the ocean, Hiraman, the parrot, was watching her. 

When they reached the king’s palace he was much pleased, and his one-eyed son was 
delighted and wanted to marry the fairy straight off. But she replied : '' Take care ! this old 
woman has stolen me by deceit from my husband, and if you say a word to me now I will 
bum you up into ashes. But this I will do. If any one comes to claim me within six months, 
I will go with him. If not I will marry you.” Then she began from that day to give daily 
alms (sadd tart) to the poor. 

When the wazlr’s son went to search for the woman, with whose image the prince had 
fallen in love he went wandering about through woods and lands and cities. One day he met a 
demon (d66) and they became great friends ; and the demon promised to accompany him 
and assist him in his enterprise. Soon after they met a monkey, and him also they took as 
their companion. Six months all but passed and the jewel fairy was distributing alms daily, but 
no one appeared to rescue her, and she was forced to agree to marry the one-eyed prince. On 
the last day the waatr^s son appeared by chance, and he came to get alms,’ because he had become 
quite destitute. When he saw the jewel fairy he took out a picture {tasmr) of the lady’s 
image and examined it. When the fairy saw him looking at the picture she took him aside, 
and he told her the whole story. She told him that she was married to the prince, with 
whom she was well pleased, and that the old woman had stolen her away by fraud. Then the 
mzir's son told her to prepare to escape with him, that he would arrange to burn the city and 
destroy the king’s people that night, and that she was to keep the flying couch, on which she 
had been brought, ready. 

Then he went to the demon and the monkey and told them that he intended to carry off 
the fairy. So he instructed the demon to stand at the gate and kill all that passed, and 
he told the monkey to go, when an hour or two of night had passed, to the shop of a confectioner 
{halwdi) and take a burning stick from there and set the city on fire. So he went and sat near 
the place where the fairy was staying, the demon took his post at the gate, and the monkey 
fired the city. When the people rushed to the gate in confusion the demon began to devour 
them. Then the waztr^s son climbed up to the upper storey. 

So he carried off the fairy and the old woman on the flying couch, and as they passed over 
the ocean the parrot Hiraman dived down and recovered the jewel; and the wazir’s son 
dropped the wicked old woman into the sea. When they came to the tank he left the 
flying couch outside, and went into the underground palace. When he placed the jewel near the 
prince he woke and said : ‘‘I have had a good sleep,” But when his glance fell on the wazir^s 
son he was sore displeased and wanted to drive him out. But when the fairy told him how the 
old woman had abducted her, and how she had been recovered by the wazir's son, he embraced 
his friend, wept over him and thanked him. 

They stayed there some days, and the prince proposed to go home. When preparations were 
made they came ont of tiie tank and there saw an old woman, who was weeping with one eye 
and langhing with the other. The wazir’s son asked who she was : and he signed to the 
king s son to go on ahead. Then the wazir's son asked why she was both weeping and langhing. 
Then she said : « I am weeping because on the road by which the prince is going there is a tree, 
and as he passes under it the thickest branch will fall on him and he will be crushed to death 
Hence he ought to avoid this tree. Then, when he comes into a certain forest a tiger will 
charge out and carry off him and his horse. Hence the horses should be sent alone and the 
^r will carry off one of them. Then, when he arrives at the palace the iron gate will fall on 
him. Hence the gate should he knocked down before he approaches it and replaced by a gate 
of flowers. Then, when the prince sits to eat with his father there will he a great thorn in 
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the first fruit he touches, which will stick in his throat and kill him, hut he will escape if 
any one snatches the fruit from his hands and fiings it away. Then the first night that he 
sleeps in his father’s palace a snake will come down from the ceiling and bite him and his wife, 
so that they will die. But if any one were to sit in the room and kill the snake when he appears, 
both the prince and his wife will live many days. But if you speak a word of this to them you 
will be turned into stone and will remain stone until the prince and princess dash their eldest son 
upon you ; but when they fling the child at yotj. speak not a word. But behind the palace is a 
tree and on this a large winged bird (garj^anhh) has built its nest : take some of its dung, rub 
it on the child and it will come to life again.” 

So the waziT*8 soji left the old woman and went to the prince, and they all started together. 
On the way they came to the tree and the waair^s son prevented the prince from approaching 
it. Suddenly a branch cai^e crashing down, which would certainly have crushed him, and the 
prince thanked the wazVs son for saving hi^ life. Further on the wazir^s son kept the 
prince away from the horses, and lo ! a tiger rushed out and carried off one of them. Again 
the prince thanked him for saving his life. When they approached the palace the wadr's son 
asked the prinpe to wait a little, and he would go ahead and announce his arrival. He went 
ahead and removed the iron gate of the palace and replaced it with a gate of flowers. Then he 
invited the prince to follow him. When the prince saw a gate of flowers instead of the iron 
gate he was sore displeased and said: “You have caused my father great loss.” But when the 
gate fell dowp. he saw that he agajn owed his lifp tp his faithful friend, and promised in future 
to obey his advice. 

His father was delighted to see him again. So, when the prince sat down to eat with his 
father, the waz^^s son stood on his right, and as he tried to eat the first morsel his friend 
knocked it out of his hand. Then the prince was wroth and called to one of his attendants 
to seize him. But the wazir's son said; “ First look at the morsel you were about to eat ; ” and 
lo ! it was found to contain a deadly thorn. So the prince again asked his pardon, 

When the prince and princess retired to their chamber the wazir^s son remained sitting 
outside, and when it was near midnight he took a sword and entered the room, and immediately 
a poisonous spake descended from the roof and approached the bed of the prince. Then the 
wazir^s son cut the snake in pieces, but two drops of the blood fell on the face of the fairy 
princess and she awoke, and as she awoke, this roused the prince, who raised a sword and 
would have slaiu the son of the wazkr. But he shewed him the dead snake under the bed. So 
he again begged the wazir^s son to pardon hipi, and asked : “ How did you learn about all these 
events?” So the wazir's son said: “All your dangers are now passed; and you will live in 
safety. But do not ask me how I acquired this knowledge, or you will repent it,” But the 
prince said : “ You shall not leave this until you explain the matter.” So the waztr^s son 
perforce had to tell all he learnt from the old woman ; but as he went on with the story, so he 
began to turn into stone ; and when he had turned into stone as far as his breast the prince 
began to weep and said ; “ J have been very pareless. Don’t go on with the story,” He replied ? 
“What is the use of my living on iu this state ?” If you wish to revive me again you must 
dash your first child at me.” So saying he tiarned into stone, and the prince never ceased 
lamenting him until the princess had her first child. Then he threw the baby at the wazlr’s 
son, and he became a man again, and without saying a word to any one he went off and got a 
piece of the dung of the large winged bird, which he rubbed on the baby, whereupon it revived 
and they all lived happily ever after.® 


8 [I have never read a stronger instance than this tale in support of my old arguments, that in the incidents and 
not in the thread of a story is to be found the true folklore tradition. Onr friend MahtSbo, the cook, has jumbled 
together, iu the most interesting fashion to the * folklorist,’ an extraordinary number of incidents properly belong- 
ing to diflerent classes of tales. There is not an idea in it that could not easily be found in the various Indian 
tales reported already in these colnmns, but the general thread of the story is the well-worn theme of the friend 
who saves the hero at the risk of his own life, — Ed.] 
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MISCELLANEA. 


A NOTE ON THE TASHON AND BAUNOSHE 
CHINS, WITH EBMAEKS ON THEIE MANNERS, 
CUSTOMS. AND AGRICULT UBE.i 

Races : — Beginning from the north, we have 
first the E^h5s or R^ntdn-Kanhbs, who inhabit 
the hills immediately south of ManipAr. 

South and south-east of these come the Siyins 
and Sagyilaings, while farther south lies the | 
great Tashon country, lying in the hills drained 
by the NAnka]?^ River south of Ma^ipAr and 
extending to the Tyau, the north-eastern tributary 
of the Koladain ; farther south lies the Baungshe 
country inhabited by the HAkA, Tlantlang, and 
Yokwatnbes, and containing, besides these, many 
independent villages stretching down to 2*2® 10' 
of latitude. 

My work has lain entirely in the Tashon and 
BaungshA country, and it is about these that I 
propose to make a few remarks. 

Tashdns.— The capital of the Tashon country is 
Ealam, a village of about 400 houses Here live 
SonpSk, MAnlon, Kalyan, BwAmdn, Winsau, and 
the other Chiefs who rule the Tribe. Falam is 
situated on the north-west face of the Baluma 
range, and looks down into the Nankaj>^ River 
and across its deep valley on to the steep slopes 
of the northem side, where many villages can be 
seen nestling on the hillsides. 

Dining our visit to Falam the chiefs showed 
the gi'eatest reluctance to give information about 
their country or its resources. Moreover, they 
pretended to be unable to give us a list of their 
tillages, and we had to be content with know- 
ing their boundaries, which they said were the 
following: — 

On the North , — The Siyin, Sagyllaing, and 
Ranhd Country. 

On the South.^The Yokwa, HAka, and 
Tlantlang Tracts, 

On the Hast,— The MyitJ>A Valley and the 
Yomadung, west of MinlAdaung, 

On the TVes^.— The Tyau River. 

For the reasons given above, we could get little 
information regarding their manners and customs, 
but, from what we could see, it was abundantly 
clear that some sort of law and order prevails, 
and that there is considerable security for life 
and property. This last was evidenced by the 
fact that in the Karon Laiyb Valley we came 
upon single homesteads built here and there like 


farmhouses ; and, except at Minkin, which is a 
frontier village, there was no attempt at stockades, 
except such as had been hastily erected near 
Falam for our reception. 

We could also see that the authority of the 
chiefs, who seem to act collectively and not 
individually, is very much respected and feared. 

The country, so far as we could see, seemed to 
be thickly populated, considering the enormous 
areas which it is necessary to cultivate in order 
to produce sufficient food. Indeed, I should 
think that, unless improved methods of agriculture 
are introduced, many of the Tashons will be 
obliged to seek fresh fields before many years. 
Nowhere in the Tashon country did I observe 
any virgin forest, except small patches near the 
tops of high hills. Elsewhere the country is 
covered with smaU-growth trees, shrubs, and 
gi’ass, which are cut down every three or four 
years and the land cultivated, as other clearings 
become exhausted through continuous cropping. 

It struck me that there was a greater sti-uggle 
for existence in the Tashon than m the Baungshe 
country, and that this probably accounted for the 
greater love of order which prevails. Moreover, 
the people have Httle time to give to raiding, and 
it is a curious fact that there are no slaves in the 
Tashon country. Altogether, to a casual observer, 
the Tashdns are much in advance of the other 
neighbouring tribes, and I have great hopes that, 
as their country opens up and their people begin 
to find that money and food can be easily obt§.ined 
by labouring in Burma, we shall get them to work 
on our roads and other public works. 

BaungshAs. — The Baungshes are known as 
Poi to the tribes on the Bengal border. 
They are also called Poi by the Tashons. The 
term BaungshA is a Burmese word which simply 
means “long turban.” I could see no difference 
between the head-dresses of the HAkas and the 
Tashons, but to the Burmese the word BaungshA 
has a well-defined meaning, and does not include 
the Tashons, who are known by the latter name 
only. 1 have already defined the area inhabited 
by the BaungshAs, by which term I propose to 
denominate them. 

BaungshA Language. — ^The language spoken by 
the BaungshAs resembles that of the Tashons in 
so many respects, that both appear to me to he 
simply dialects of the same language. Even 
amongst the BaungshAs themselves there is some 


1 Printed originally as a Government paper, by the Chief Commissioner of Burma. The notes were made by 
Mr. D. Ross, Politigal Officer in the Chin Hills. 
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diversity of tongue, buttLe differences are dialectic, 
and are never so great that an intelligent man 
from could not find his way about any part 
of the Baungsh^ country. 

To the south of the Banngsh^s, between them 
and the 0hinb6ks, there are a number of large 
villages, whose inhabitants are said to speak a 
tongue which is not understood either by Baung- 
shes or Ohinbdks. These people dwell about the 
headwaters of the Myit]?at, and seldom or never 
come down to Burma. Consequently little is 
known about them, but I hope it will be possible 
to study them soon. 

Origin of tbe BaungsliSB : — To return to the 
Baungshls and their origin. I have been unable 
to meet anyone who can throw even a legendary 
light on their history beyond five or six genera- 
tions. 

This is not hard to explain, when we remember 
that they have no written language and no means 
of recording dates. The Chin has no names 
for the months or the days of the week, and 
no division of time except into the wet, cold, 
and hot seasons, and the changes of the moon, 
day and night, andmorning, noon, and evening. 

The headmen of Hfi.ka, while knowing nothing 
of their oiigin, say that aU the other villages of 
the circle are offshoots from the pai’ent village. 

Religion,— The Chins are spirit-worshippers, 
and offerings are made to the spirits who control 
their destinies. The nats (spirits) have each a local 
habitation and a name. There are five altogether 
near Hilka, and of these the greatest of all and 
the most powerful is the Rong Nat, whose 
home is in the thick forest on the Rongtlang 
Peak. After the Rong Nat comes the Mw^ Nat, 
whose favourite haunt is the neighbourhood of a 
large tree below H^ka village. Other minor nhts 
are the H^ngtan Ar'man Nat, the K‘bring N^t, 
and the Naurai Nat. 

In Haka there is a high priest, called the Tlang 
Bw6, without whose presence no sacrifice may 
be made to the Rong Nat or the Mw^ Nat. He it 
is who makes the incantation over the animal be- 
fore it is slaughtered. In general the Bong Nat 
and the Mw6 Nat are asked that the rains may be 
abundant, that sickness and pain may not come 
amongst the people, that they may be successful 
against their enemies, &c. These festivals take 
place at no stated times, but generally once a 
year. When it is decided to sacrifice to either of 
these spirits, the whole of the people in the Hdk^ 
circle subscribe somefahing towards the purchase 
of the necessary animal, which is generally a 
mail? an or a pig, together with a black hen. 


These are killed outside of the village and the 
head is cut off and roasted on the spot and is 
eaten by the Tlang Bw^ and the people of the 
village. The rest of the flesh is divided into 
portions, one for each family, the Tlang Bwl 
taking two shares. 

Sacrifices to the minor spirits can be made 
without the intervention of the Tlang Bw^. When 
a man decides to make a sacrifice he hangs up a 
hunch of green leaves at the entrance to his house, 
which the neighbours know to be a sign that he 
is ofiering to the spirits and, therefore, must not 
be disturbed. 

During the day the person making the offering 
musi not talk to any one, neither may he do any 
work. Por sacrifices of this kind a young cock 
or a mole suffices. 

The office of Tlang Bw^ is an hereditary one in 
H^kk, and some peculiar privileges are attached 
to it. Por instance, if a mailman cow anywhere 
in the H&ki circle outside of the mother village 
gives birth to a calf, the Tlang Bw^ receives a 
basket of millet or some other grain. 

Funeral ceremonies. — The Oliins bury their 
deadindeep graves dug inside the house enclosure. 
A chief is buried in a sitting posture with his 
chiefs plume on his head and his best clothes 
on. In cases where a chief leaves no son his gun 
is buried with him The funeral, like all other 
events in a Chin’s life, is celebrated witb feasting 
and drinking, tinged with a strain of mourning. 
If a Chin is killed by enemies, it is not considered 
lucky to inter his body in the village, and accord- 
ingly it is buried outside. I saw an instance of 
this at Tokwa, where a new-looking grave was 
pointed out to us as the burial-place of a man, 
who a few weeks before had been shot by a patrol 
west of Gango. 

— Amongst the Chins certain customs 
have obtained the force of law, but in general 
they have no recognized means of enforcing 
these customs, except in very small matters, and 
the only real law is the law of might. Adultery 
is theoretically punishable with death, but the 
candying out of the law depends on the social 
standing of the parties. Por example, a chief's 
son may commit adultery with the wife of a 
poor man, or of a slave, and he is protected by 
his position and the influence of his friends. 
And this is the same in other cases. Theore- 
tically men are punishable, but practically they 
are seldom punished. A case in point occurred 
in our own time. Shwll^n, son of Chief Lwe 
Shlin, in a drunken hv&wl injured one of his 
father’s servants so badly that he died. Shw^l^n 
then ran away to Aibur, not to escape from justice, 
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but to escape from tbe wrath of his father, who 
had lost a valuable servant. In a few days the 
father’s anger melted away and a younger brother 
went and called Shw^Rn, who was received like 
the prodigal son. After his return it was neces- 
sary for him to “ wash his hands,” to use a Chin 
metaphor, which consisted in slaying a bullock, 
of which the whole village partook, and thus the 
guilt was washed away. 

Ohiefe.— The Chief or Boi class is a numer- 
ous one amongst the Chins. A chief’s son is 
also a chief, and descent from a chief is re- 
garded with as much pride as a lofty lineage 
in Europe. A Chin, be he ever so dirty or poor, 
has only to prove his descent from a chief to be 
at once ^ccoided an honourable position. 

In HAka there are two principal chiefs, Lwe 
Shkn and Lyen Mb ; but, besides these, there are 
scores of others, who are related to them, and who 
claim a voice in the affairs of the tribe. The same 
may be said of all the other Chin tribes and vil- 
lages, not only those which are independent, but 
also those which pay tribute. All the villages 
in the Haka circle pay some tribute to the 
MSikk Chiefs, but it is very difficult to find oat 
the exact relations which e^ipist between them. 
This win be understood, when I explain bhat the 
right to levy taxes (I use this term for want of 
a better) is an hereditary one, and a landlord has 
the right to subdivide it on his decease. Owing 
to this subdivision, and the intermarriage of 
members of one family with those of another in 
a distant village, the claims to get something 
are often curiously mixed up. One person h^ 
the right to get a pig once a year, another gets 
a basket of grain, another gets a quarier of any 
animal slaughtered, and so on. 

Agriculture. — Agriculture is practised by the 
Chins in its rudest forms. The only implements 
used are small axes, damds, and a little hoe. The 
axe and do/fn/d ai’e used for felling the jungle, and 
the hoe for planting the seed and for hoeing up 
the weeds and gi’ass. 

The principal food-grams grown by the Chins 
are fang or milleti fungvai or Indian-corn, 
mum or Jacob’s tears, M or beans and peas, 
farsung or paddy, rah or giant bean. There are 
ten varieties of millet, three of Indian-oom, four 
species of legume with many varieties, and three 
varieties of paddy. The food-staples Bjcefmgvai, 
or fang with yams. The only fruits cultivated by 
the Chins are plantains, peaches, figs, oranges, 
and apples j but strawberries, raspberries, cherries, 
pears, and plums are found wild. The raspberries 
are quite equal to those found wild in England, 
but the other wild fruits are not fit to eat. 


The work of the season is commenced by cut- 
ting down the jungle and hoeing up the grass and 
weeds. This is done in December and January, 
and the clearings are burnt early in March. 
Seed is sown early in April, when showers may 
be expected. Fang is the first to ripen and begins 
fco be harvested about the middle of July. This 
is quickly followed hjfmgvaij after which almost 
immediately come the peas apd beans. Sweet 
potatoes are grown near streams and are obtained 
throughout the year, but the piinoipal crop is 
dug in the cold weather. Pumpkins of various 
kinds, brinjals {auhergines)^ beans, and peas are 
tbe only green vegetables grown. 

Trade.— Trade amongst the Chins may be 
divided into t^o heads, internal and external. 

The internal trade is confined to exchanging 
property, such as guns, knives, cattle, or grain 
for food or drink ; but trade, as such, can hardly 
be said to exist. 

The external trade is somewhat brisker. The 
articles in most demand are salt, cotton blankets, 
iron, silk, and gongs. These are purchased or 
exchanged for money, beeswax, fishing-nets, an 
occasional elephant’s tusk, saltpetre, plantains, 
chillies. 

The Chins have considerable herda of common 
cattle as well as maiifarif but they show no dis- 
position to sen them and ask extravagant prices. 
They are used only for slaughter pua^oses, the 
hides being eaten an4 the hgms remaining 
attached tp the head, which is impaled on a post 
outside the village. Goats are also found at 
most viUages, but never in large numbers. These 
also are kfiled and eaten. 

Fowls and eggs are largely produced and are 
sold freely. These, however, are articles of 
local trade and coqld not be exported at a 
profit. 

Population— Tashdns. — ^I have already stated 
that the Tashpns were unwilling to afford informa- 
tion about their country, and I am therefore unable 
to do anything but guess at the population. It is 
said, but I know nqt with what authority, that 
they can coUeot 10,000 fighting men, which I take 
to mean that they have 10,000 houses, and, allowing 
an average of five persons to each house, we thus 
arrive at a total of 60,000, which I think is not 
an extravagant estimate. 

H&kd.s. — The Hfik^s possess about 2,500 houses 
which, at five persons to each house, gives them 
a total population of 12,600. 

Y6kwAs. — The Tokwas, estimated in the same 
way, have a population of about 3,000. 
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Tlautlangs.— The Tlantlangs are about 7,5004 
but about them I am not so certain as about the 
Yokwas and HSikas. 

Independent Baungshls. — estimate the in- 
dependent BaungshS villages south of lokwk and 
H&kk at 2,500 houses, which, computed as abov^, 
gives a population of 12,500. 


The totals therefore are— 


Tashons 50,000 

Hdkas 12,500 

Tokw^s 3,000 

Tlantlangs 7,500 


Independent BaungshSs. 12,500 
Total ... 85,500 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


GOOD AND BAD OMENS IN MADEAS. 

If a person comes across the following when 
starting on a journey, or on a special errand, 
itis a good omen : — a married woman, a virgin, 
a prostitute, two Brahmans, the playing of music, 
any money, fruit, a light, an umbrella, any food, 
ndlk, curds, mutton, precious stones, sandalwood, 
rice, a cow, a bull, an elephant, a horse, a pot full 
of water, a pot of iddi, a black monkey, a dog, 
a deer, a coipse, a royal eagle, any honey, fish, 
the recital of the Vidas, 

But if he comes across any of the following, it 
is a bad omen: — one or three BiAhmans, a 
widow, any fuel, smoke, a snake, a new pot, a 
blind man, a lame man, a pot of oil, any leather, 
salt, a tiger. 

If a person places his head always towards the 
east in the sleeping posture, he will obtain 
wealth and health: if towards the south, a 
lengthening of life ; if towards the west, fame: 
if towards the north, sickness. So a person 
should not lay his head to the north while 
sleeping. 

If you dine with a friend, or relative, on Monday, 
Wednesday, Friday, or Saturday, it is well: if on 
a Tuesday, there will ensue an iH-feeling: if on a 
Thursday, endless enmity: if on a Sunday, 
hatred. 

If, when you are leaving the house, your head 
or feet strike accidentally against the threshold, 
you must not go out, as it foretells that some 
mischief will befall you. 

When the ihaU or the sacred jewel on a 
thread worn round the neck of a Brahman 
woman is lost, it is an omen that her husband will 
fall iU or be lost soon. 

E. Sbieantaliyar. 

SOCIAL CUSTOMS IN MADEAS. 

When an elderly person calls on his friends 
or relations and expects to see their children, he 
should generally take with him some sweet- 
meats to be given to the children. 

TJpanayanam is the ceremony of investiture 
with the sacred thread. In this rite a mark is 


made on the forehead with a paste of cummin seed 
and sugar, which is called the upanayanam ( v^a = 
extra, nayanam = eye, or extra eye), and also the 
mental eye. This ceremony generally takes 
place before a Brdhman boy attains his twelfth 
year. If it is delayed longer the boy is classed 
with the Sfidras. 

FupyavAchanam are rites of purification. 
Literally the term means “ something said on a 
good day,” {puny a = good, vdchanam = ^ovd). 
The rites consist in bathing the body {snamm ) ; 
seating the principal persons upon wooden seats 
in the midst of assembled guests and relations, 
and announcing the ceremony of saTnkalpam : i.e„ 
the worship of GanS^a as the god of wisdom, 
who is adored in the shape of a cone made of 
turmeric powder and water, placed upon rice 
contained in a silver tray. This ceremony is 
performed on the twelfth day after confinement 
or delivery, on which day the days of pollution 
are said to cease. The husband, who has grown 
his hair from the day of conception till now, may 
shave when the ceremony is over. 

Among the BiAhmans the host and the hostess 
call with the family priest on their friends and 
relations in the place on the day previous to a 
marriage, generally towards the evening, and 
invite them to the ceremonies and to all meals 
during the days of the marriage celebration. In 
token of the invitation the priest presents them 
with a little holy rice or mcmtmahshadaL The 
invitation party is always accompanied with 
music. Among the lower castes printed invi- 
tations are distributed with pan svpdri by some 
male member of the house, told ofi for this duty, 
to the friends and relations in the place. 

K. Seieantaliyae. 

SANSKBIT WOEDS IN BURMESE. 

(1) Thinjim. In the Rangoon Gazette of the 
6th April, 1892, there appeared the following 
j)aragraph : — 

" At 8 hrs. 34 m. 48s. p. m. on Monday, the 
full moon of ^Naung Tagfi, 1253, (11th April, 
1892,) three guns will be fired from the Port 
Officer’s Flag Stafi at Rangoon and fi-om the 
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Court House at Mandalay qu account of tlie 
Burmese Thingyan (Thinjki). The new year, 
1254, B. B , will begin at 0 hrs. 36 m. p.m. on 
Thuraday, the 2nd waning o{ * Naung Tagd, 1253, 
(14th April, 1892).^’ 

Tliinjctn {th as in ‘ thin’} means to the Bur- 
mese, the occasion on which the head of Brahma 
in the custody of seven female spirits, is trans- 
ferred from one to another at the commencement 
of each new year, and has several interesting 
derivatives, e gr., ihvajhnjdt, and ihinja»rb~aidja, 
letting go the head: thinjdnj^t and thinjdnr- 
atdjdt, the passage of the head: tJivn^hndet and 
thmjun-atddet, taking up the head: and lastly 
ihinjanh% the state of washing the king’s head at 
the new year in order to wash away the sins of 
the people, one of the many curious Court 
expressions now passing into oblivion. 


The word thinjhn is, however, the Skr. saw- 
hrama, the passage of a planets i-y body through 
a zodiacal sign, by which the Burmese under- 
stand the passage of the sun at the commence- 
ment of the new year, the sankrdnt of the modem 
Hindu. The word in Burmese is spelt both 
sanhran and san^hran, pronounced thinjdn. The 
Pili word is saibhima. The Skr. derivation of 
thinjdn is therefore dear. 

(2) Thinthagayaik = the Sanskrit Language. 
This word is written 8unsakar6k = Sanskriia. 
Compare amrdJc {ante, p. 94, there misprinted 
amroty for amrita. The P&li word for the Sans- 
krit Language is Bahhata or Balckata, The Skr. 
derivation of the Burmese word is here very 
clear* 

R. C. Temple. 


BOOK-NOTICE- 


C^ltaloqub op the Coins in the Goveenment 
Museum, Lahore. Compiled by Chas. J. Eod- 
cfEBtf, H.E.A.S, etc- Published by order of the 
PSoj fiib Govern nent Quarto, paper cover, Calcutta. 
Printed at the Baptist Mission Press, 1891. 

Uncatalogued cabinets of coins are little better 
than useless coUeobions of old metal, whereas a 
cabinet of veiy modest dimensions, if provided 
with an adequate catalogue, may prove to be the 
source of much valuable historical and numis- 
matic information. India, xmfoitunately, does 
not possess any collection of coins which can 
compare with the European cabinets of the first 
rank, and, until a very short time ago, can hardly 
be said to have possessed any pubho collection. 
Now, thanks to the exertions of Rodgers, 
Dr. Hoemle, Dr. Bidie, Mr. Edgar Thurston, 
Dr. Piihrer, and others, helped by the patronage 
of the Government of India and the Local 
Governments, valuable public eoUeotions have 
been accumulated, and continue to grow, at 
Calcutta, Madras, Lucknow, and Lahore. I have 
not heard of the Bombay Government forming 
any cabinet of coins. 

The piTncipal public ooUeotion in India is that 
in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, and I understand 
that Mr. Rodgers is engaged in cataloguing it. 
Mr Edgar Thurston has done good sound work 
in the issue of several little catalogues of the 
coins in the Madras Museum. No catalogue of 
the Lucknow collection has, so far as I am aware, 
been published. The subject of this notice is a 
catalogue of the coins in the liahoi^e Museum, 
compiled by Mi\ 0. G Rodgers, Honorary Numis- 
matist to the Government of India. 

Before proceeding to discuss the book under 
review I shall take the liberty of recording a 


protest against the scandalous indifference shown 
by the PaSjab Government bo the encouragement 
of archffloiogical research, that is to say, to the 
reconstruction of the history of India prior to the 
Muhammadan conquest. Madras used to be open 
to reproach on the same account, but the Govern^ 
ment of that Presidency is now wide awake, and 
is engaged in dii'ecting well-planned and well- 
executed measures for the recovery of the lost 
history of the tenitories under its charge. The 
Bombay Government has given ample proof of its 
intelligent interest in the past by the magnificent 
series of volumes of the Arches ological Survey of 
Western India. In the North-West Provinces 
and Oudh, ever since the time when Sir John 
Strachey was Lieutenant Governor, early neglect 
has been atoned for by considerable, though not 
lavish, patronage of ai'cheeological investigations. 
The efforts of the Government of Bengal have not 
always been happily guided, but, at any mte, 
something has been done, and the administration 
is not open to the reproach of absolutely neglect- 
ing all enquiry into the history of the vast regions 
committed to its caj:e. Por the past thirty years 
the India Office and the Government of India 
have been most liberal in theii* support of archaeo- 
logical enquiry, and have done, I think, all that 
could reasonably be expected of them. It has 
been reserved for the Government of the PaSjfib 
to earn the ignominious distinction of displaying 
an utter indifference to the early history of its 
territories, which cannot be paralleled by any 
other administration in India. Yet, as aU readers 
of the Indian Antiquary well know, the PaSjdb 
is to the archsBologist, as it is to the states- 
man, by far the most interesting province of 
India. 
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Mr. Rodgers’ catalogue of the coins in the 
Lahore Museum is appai'tmtlj the only archaeolo- 
gical publication issued under the patronage of 
the Pan jab Government for many years past. 
The book is enclosed, it cannot be said that it is 
bound, in a flimsy paper cover which falls off at 
the fii’st perusal. It is to be hoped that the 
authorities in the Panjab, when next they issue 
a book for the use of historical students, will 
harden their hearts, and at least venture on the 
expense of. boards. 

In Mr. Rodgers’ work nineteen pages are 
devoted to a general introduction, including an 
extremely imperfect bibliography, one hundred 
and forty-nine pages to the main catalogue, 
thirty-one pages to a supplementary catalogue of 
coins recently acquired by the Museum, and four 
pages to PMi coin inscriptions, with translitera- 
tions, and a plate of monogrammatic emblems. 

It is a great thing to have a printed catalogue 
of the Lahore cabinet at all, and I fuUy appre- 
ciate the difficulties of the compiler’s task, and 
the abundant labour and learning which he has 
expended upon it. Tet it is impossible for any 
reviewer not to regret the chaotic arrangement of 
the work, and the neglect of the small details 
which make perfection. It is confusing to find 
the eaidy Buddhist Kunmda coins and the Tau- 
dh^ya pieces {jpage 28) inserted between the 
Guptas and the Khalifas, the Indo-Scythian coins 
with Hindi legends (jpage 52) placed at the end of 
the series of the coins of the Sultans of I>ehli, 
and followed by a class dubbed * Miscellaneous 
Old Indian Coins,’ which includes pieces of the 
Indo-Scythian, Gupta, and mediaeval periods. 
Many other instances of eccentric aiTangement 
might be quoted. 

Inattention to minor details is shown in a 
multitude of misprints, in the neglect to dis- 
tinguish Indian from Bactrian P^li (Kharoshtrf) 
in the table of inscriptions, and in various other 
ways. The book is printed in such a manner that 
much space is wasted. 

So much for fault finding. I now turn to the 
pleasanter task of pointing out some of the items 
of interest to be found in the book. 

Mr. Rodgers, in his Introduction, notices 
sundry desiderata in Indian numismatics, and 
it may be of some practical use to call the atten- 
tion of readers of the Indian Antigua/ry to the 

1 [The States and petty principalities of PatiS.1^, Nibh^, 
Jind, M&l§r-KdtlS, Kaithal, Kapurthalfi, Bahawalpnr, 
Amb&ia and JagddhrS aU bad coinages of tbeir own, and, 
so I am told, had many others besides s George Thomas of 
HissST, for example. Since I wrote my paper on the 


enormous amount of special work, which is 
required before it can be said that anything like 
a general account of the coinages of Norfhern 
India becomes possible. Mr. Rodgers remarks 
“ how necessary is a Coin Manual for India, which 
should, in one volume, show how much is known 
at the present day on the subject ” That one 
volume would, I fear, have to be a terribly thick 
one, and many and giievous would be the gaps 
in its contents. 

It is odd (page v.) that the Lahore Museum 
should not contain a single specimen of the Mitre 
Dynasty, generally identified with the Puranic 
Sungas. Many of the coins of these princes 
have been desciibed by Messrs. Bivett-Carnac 
and Oarlleyle, but a monograph on the subject is 
wanted. 

“ The numismatics of Ka^mir are full of ano- 
malies (p. vii).” This puzzling subject was long 
ago treated by Sir A. Cunningham, but there is 
plenty of room for a more exhaustive treatise on 
it. 

“ Much work remains to be done to the coins 
of Jaunpur. The various types are, as yet, but 
imperfectly known ” At present the brief notice 
in Thomas* Chronicles is the standard account. 

The coinages of the local dynasties, such as 
those of MSilwa and Kdngr§», all require further 
^uoidation. 

The neighboui'ing (i. to Kdagr^) state of 
Chamb^ also had a coinage of its own. The 
coins were of copper only, and the characters on 
them were a kind of Hill Sanskrit or Th§.kur£. 
On some of the coins are the R§.ja’s name, and 
that of one of the gods of Ohamba. They have* 
never been written about. (p. xiii). Ten of 
these coins are catalogued (p. 121). 

Pages xiii to xv of the Introduction contain 
some valuable observations on the coins o£ the 
Mughal Emperors, which, as is truly observed, 
“form an immense series.” Nothing approach- 
ing a comprehensive account of this immense 
seiies exists, and perhaps the most pressing 
need of the Indian numismatist is that of a fairly 
complete description of the Mughal coinages, 
from the time of Bdbar to that of Bahlidur 
Shah n., a period of a Ettle more than three 
centuries. An absolutely complete catalogue is 
out of the question, because the number of 
varieties is almost infinite, bixt the compilation 

subject, awie, Vol. SYIII- p. 321 ff, I spent but a day or 
so in Pati&Ll, and picked up gold, silver and copper speci- 
mens of some of these mdutages new to me, and so far as I 
know, not even suspected to exist by numismatists. — 
Bn.l 
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of a sufficiently satisfactory treatise is quite pos- 
sible, tbongh tbe task would be far from easy, 
and it might be difficult to find a pubHslier, 

The absence, throughout the greater part of Mr. 
Rodgers’ catalogue, of references to published 
catalogues of particular series renders it extremely 
troublesome to discover whether the Lahore collec- 
tion contains any remarkable novelties or not, 
and, as regards most of the coinages, I cannot 
attempt to examine the collection in detail. 

In a recent paper I ventured to doubt the rather 
hesitating assertion of Mr. Thomas that coins 
exist bearing the names both of Prithivi R^ja 
and of his conqueror Muhammad bin Sd/m. But 
the billon coin described at page 35 sets my 
doubts at rest. The description is as follows 

“RtZZoti one specimen, very rare, 48 [sail* 
grains]. Ohv. Horseman, ^ ‘ Sri 

Frithvi Bdja Biva.^ Thos. p. 18, no. 15. Bev, 
BuU, ^ ‘ Mahommad 8dmJ 

Pandit Ratan Mr^yan of Dehli also possessed 
a specimen of this rare type. It is entered as 
unique in the privately printed catalogue of his 
collection. 

The confused arrangement of the book under 
review must be my apology for referring nei:t to 
coins of earlier date. 

Nos. 5-8, described at page 53, are coins of the 
Gupta period, or possibly a little later. No. 5, the 
only one at all distinct, is thus described by Mr. 
Rodgers 

** Wt. 113-2. Diameter. 75. Ohv* King in armour, 
standing to right, left hand grasps a staff, right 
hand is making an offering at an altar. Above 
right arm is a irisill with fillet. Under left arm 
Basam or Pasata, letters one above the other as 
on Gupta coins. To right ^ (?) indefinite. Bev. 
Female seated on throne, holds comucopise in 
left hand, and in right a wreath, as on Gupta 
coins. To left a monogram not weU defined.” 

I am indebted to Mr. Rodgers for inspection of 
another specimen of this class. The metal seemed 
to me to be brass (possibly very impure gold) 
and the obverse legend clearly to be Pasaia. 
The legend outside the spear (staff) was illegible, 
and the reverse was without legend. I cannot 
assign these coins. 

A copper coin of Toram^ is catalogued on 
page 54. Ohv. Seated figure to right 
Bev. Standing figure to left, ?fr ... Coins 
of this type are said to be common Mr. Rodgers 
seems to have overlooked the paper by Mr. Fleet 


on “ The Coins and History of Toram&na,” ante, 
Yol. XYIII. pp. 225-230. 

Like so many branches of Indian numismatics, 
the coinages of Toramd>na and Mihirakula 
require further examination. Mr. Rodgers cata.. 
logues a few specimens of Mihirakula’s copper 
coinage at page 141, but characteristically omits 
the king’s name from his index. 

In his notice of 84 specimens of punch-marked 
coins (page 110) Mr. Rodgers makes the odd 
observation that no paper that I am aware of 
has ever been written on these punch-marked 
corns.” A good deal has been written on the 
subject. 

The description of a few specimens of the well 
known Yar^ha coins, (p. 112) ignores the demons* 
tration by Dr. Hultzsch that they were stmck by 
King Bhoja of Kanauj in the latter part of the 
ninth cfentury A. D. {Epigra^aMa Indica, Yol. I. 
p. 165, note.) 

The Supplement contains some novelties, 
thus ; — 

Two small silver coins of ’All, an early Gov. 
emor of Sindh (page 6) are stated to be *‘now 
published for the first time.” 

On pages 8 and 9 several new coins of the 
Sulti>uB of Ghazni are described. 

An unpublished variety of the coins of Ra^ta 
(Riztya) is noticed on page 17. 

Two of the exceedingly rare silver coins struck 
by Hum&yCin at Kandahd>r are catalogued on 
page 26. 

One“of the rare zodiacal coins of Jah&ngir, with 
the sign Taurus, is described on page 27. 

Y. A. Smith. 

31st Jan. 1892. 

Postscript. 

Since the above review was written, I have 
received a copy of a most valuable little book 
entitled, Goins of Ancient India from the Ba/rliesi 
Times down to the Seventh Century, A. B., by 
Major-General Sir A. Cunningham, (Quaritch, 
1891). This work, which is illustrated by 
thirteen autotype plates of coins, and a map 
ofN.-W. India, describes the punch-marked 
mintages, and the coins of Taxila, Odumbara, 
the Kunindas, Kosambi, the Yaudhdyas, Pah- 
ch&la, Mathur^, Ayddhya, Ujain, Eran or 
Brakaina, the Andhins, Kdrw&r, and Ndpdl. 
It marks a great advance in the study of Indian 
numismatics. I hope to have an opportunity of 
noticing it more at length. 

14-2-92. Y. A, S. 
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EKAMRAITATHA USTSORIPTIOW OF GANAPATI; DATED SAKA-SAMVAT 1172. 
BY E. HULTZSCH, Ph.D. ; BANGALOEE. 

T his inscription is engraved on the north wall of the second prdhdra of the Saiva temple of 
£kd>mranditha, the largest of the numerous temples at Kdihchipura. It consists of 17 
Sanskrit verses in the Grantha character and professes to be an edict (sdsana, verses 1, 15, 16, 
17)' of king Gapapati, who traced his descent from the race of the San (verses 5 and 11) and 
whose immediate ancestors were : — 

Betmarfija (v. 8). 

His successor : Prd^arfija (v. 9). 

„ „ : Eudraddva (v. 10). 

The eldest of his four younger brothers: Mahftd^va (v. 11). 

His son : Gai^apati (v. 12). 

Prdclarftja is said to have construcced a large tank, which he called Jagatik^sari-tat Aka 
after a surname of his (v. 9). Gaijapati claims to have defeated Simharia and the Kalinga 
king, and to have the kings of LAta (Gujarat) and Gau^ (Bengal) for vassals (v. 14). His 
minister (sacTiivd) and general (sainyapdla)^ SAmanta-Bhdja, who belonged to the race of 
Ddchi, appears to have held the appointment of governor (chdkradJidrin) of EAhchi. He was 
probably a Brahmana, as he claims to be a member of the Kasyapagdtra (v. 15). By order of 
the king, he gave to the SkAmra temple at Kanchi the village of Kalatttoi (v. 16). The date 
of the grant was Tuesday, the eleventh titM of the dark fortnight of Jyaishtha of 'Saka 1172 (in 
words), the cyclic year Saumya (v. 17). According to Mr. Sewell’s South-^Indian Chronological 
Tables, the corresponding European date is Tuesday, the 8th June, 1249 A. D. 

The dynasty to which Ganapati belonged, is not named in the inscription. But the 
names of two of his predecessors, Prd(JarAja and EadradAva^ are identical with two kings of 
the KAkatiya2 dynasty of Woraugab^ Prdla and his son EudradAva, who are known from the 
Anumakonda inscription of Saka 1084> This close agreement and the mention of Ganapati as 
one of the Worangal kings in unpublished inscriptions and local records® leave no doubt that 
the two pairs of names are identical, that the Ganapati of the subjoined inscription was the 
nephew of EudradAva of Worangal, and that, at the time of his reign, KAfiolil was included in 
the territories of the Kakatiya kings. According to the Anumakonda inscription, Pr Ala’s 
father was called Tribhuvanamalla, while the subjoined inscription mentions BetmarAja 
as the immediate predecessor of PrAdaraja. It follows from these two statements that 
BetmarAja was the real name of the father and predecessor of Prodaraja, and that Tribhu- 
vanamalla was a biruda of his. Thus a combination of both inscriptions furnishes the 
following short genealogy of the KAkatlyas of Worangal : — 

1. BetmarAja, sumamed Tribhuvanamalla^ of the race of the Sun. 

2. PrAdarAja or PrAla,® sumamed JagatikAsarin. 


3. EudradAva 4. MahAdAva. Three other sons. 

(Saka 1084). 1 

6. Ganapati^ 

(Saka 1172). 

1 EalattAr is now a large village, after wMcIl the next Bail way station south of Ohingleput is called* 
a Thus the word is spelled in thePratdparadr^i/a. The Anumakonija inscription has the forms KAkatya and KAkatiya. 
® This name is spelled Oraihgallu in Brown's Telugu DicUonary, In a Telugu chronicle (Jitfadras Journal for 1881, 
p, 238) we find the form OrugaUu, ‘ Single Bock,' which tallies with the Sanskyit name Eka^ilA ; see below, note 12. 

* Publitned by Dr. Eleet, mte, Vol. XI. pp. 9 ff. 

fi Mr. Sewell’s Lists of Antiquities, Vol. II. pp. 114 ff. and 172 ff. 

® Prdda or pr6la is a tadhhava of the Sanskrit praudha ; see Brown, s, v. pro^a. 

^ According to local records, Ganapati was the son of Budraddva and nephew of MahAddva ; see Wilson’s MacTeenzie 
Collection, p. 77, and Taylor’s Catalogue, Vol. III. p. 483. An unpablished inscription, which is quoted by Sir W. 
Elliot, Coins of Southern India, p. 83, agrees with the EkAmranAtha inscriptiou. 
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The Siiiihai3La who is reported to have been afraid of Gai?.apati (v. 14), was probably the 
Yadava king Sihghaija II. of Ddvagiri (Daulatabad), who reigned from Saka 1131 to 1169, 
and who, in his turn, calls himself * tie uprooter of the water-lily which was the head of the 
king of Telnhga.’® In the Paifchan grant of the YMava king Batnachandra^® Sihghana II. 
is said to have overcome the Andhra king. The predecessor of Singha^a IL, Jaitugi I. 
('Saka 1113 to 1131), is said to have slain the king of Trikalihga in battle and to have seized 
the whole of his kingdom. Further (this) ocean of compassion fetched Gaijiapati, the speech 
of whose mouth was sweet, from the prison-house and made (him) lord of (his) country.” 
Accordingly, Gagapati was a contemporary of both Jaitugi I. and SihghaQ.a II. The king of 
Trikalihga, who was defeated and killed by Jaitugi I., may have been either Ga^apati’s father 
Mahhd§va or his uncle RudradSva.^^ The words of the Paithan grant leave it doubtful if 
Ganapati, before he was installed on the throne by Jaitugi I, had been kept imprisoned by 
this king, or by his own father MahA,d$va, or by his uncle RudradSva. A still earlier 
synchronism between the E&katiyas and Yadavas appears to be contained in the Anumakonda 
inscription, which states that Budraddva defeated one Mailigiddva. This may have been 
the Yadava king MaUngi, who, according to the Paithan grant, was the predecessor of Bhil- 
lama (^aka 1109 to 1113). 

Some additional information on the Eakatfya dynasty may be gathered from the 
FratdpamdrayaiohMshana or Pratdpamdriya, a treatise on AlamkSra. The author of this work, 
Vidyanatha, must have been a contemporary of Pratdparudra, as he illustrates the rules of 
Sanskrit composition almost exclusively by verses in praise of that king. For the subjoined 
extracts I am using an edition in Telugu characters, printed at Madras in 1888 with the 
commentary of Kum^rasvami-Somapithin, the son of the well-known KSlachala-Mallinathashri 
and younger brother of Peddayarya. The Kakatlya^^ king PratAparudra resided at 
TLagara,i2 the capital of the Andhra or Trilihga country. The second of these Sanskrit names 
of the Telugu country is supposed to owe its origin to three famous Ungas of Siva^^ at Srlfeaila,^^ 
Kftld&vara^® and Drftksharama.i® The hermitage of Hicjimba (Hi^i^mh&srama, p. 130, or 
Hidimb^laya, p. 131) must be looked for in the neighbourhood of Woraugal. Anumakonda, 
the former capital of the Kakatiyas,^^ is referred to by its Sanskrit name Hanumadachala 
• the hill of Hanumat ’ (p. 109). The crest (inudr'd) of Prataparudra was the figure of a boar^® 
(vardha, pp, 35 and 119, or kroda, pp. 203 and 307). The name of his mother was Mumma- 
damba (p. 12). 

Further details about the king and two of his predecessors are given in a panegyrical 
drama, which forms the third chapter of the Pratdparudnya, The father of Pratftparudra 


* Dr. Fleet’s Kanarese Dynasties, p 72. 

8 Pablished by Dr, Fleet, ante, Vol. XIV. pp. 314 ff. 

10 Taylor, 1. e. states that ** Gapapati, maMng war against the D§vagiri mler, who had killed his tmcle Mah^d^ra, 
conquered that chief, and took his daughter, named EudramadSvS, to be his wife.” But see Dr. Bhandarkar’s Ea/rVy 
History of the Dehhan, p. 82. 

n As noticed by Dr. BumelX iTavjore Catalogue, p. 5S f.), the commentary (p. 7) derives this word from Kdkati, 
a name of Durgft t — I GT 

12 fikasild IS the Sanskrit equivalent of Orugallu, on which see p. 197, note 8. The form fikaiaila {ante, Vol. XI. 
p. 12) does not occur in the FratSiparu&rtya and is prohahly due to a mistake. 

u rage 148 j - ^1% f?tflriFr>ew frirr! i 

u In the Kamdl district. m The temple at Kljahasti in the North Arcot district. 

w In the God&varl district. The commentary notices the form DlkahSrdma, which does really occur in an inscrip- 
tiou of Vlra-Oh6da (ante, Vol. XIX. p. 424), and quotes the following derivation of it from the 8h&/nda(pwr6im 

17 ante, Vol. XI. p. 9f. The original form of this Telugu name seems to be Hanumatkon^a, ‘the hill of 
Hanumat-’ 

18 This crest is alluded to in verse 13 of the subjoined inscription. 
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vrsis lialiaddVa(?);i® but his immediate predecessor was the daughter of Ga^apati (pp. 132 and 
136) by Sdmft.30 Her father Ga^fcapatl,^! '^^ho appears to have been without male issue, had 
called her his “son” and conferred on her the male name **Eudra^* (p. 102 )< At his death 
she seems to have succeeded him on the throne. In the text of the drama she is always styled 
*Hhe king” (rdjd) and once (p. 128) Mahfi.rfija-Eudra,22 while the commentary (pp, 101 and 
104) calls her RUdr&mbft- At the command of the god Svayambhii (Siva) she adopted her 
daughter’s son Pratftparudra and appointed him as her successor.^ Thus the Fratdjparud/riya 
furnishes the following pedigree : — 

1 . Ga^apatij md« Sdm^, 


2 . EudrambA 

I 

Mumma damba. MahadSva(P) * 


8 . Prataparudra. 

The local records further suggest that No. 1. Gaijapati is identical with No. 5. Ganapati 
of the pedigree derived from inscriptions (p. 197, above). Accordingly, BudrAnaM will be No. 6 
and Pratftparudra No. 7 in the list of the Kakatiya dynasty. The only event of Ga^apatPs 
reign, which is alluded to in the Fratdparudriyai is, that he founded a Saiva shrine called 
Gaijiapdfivara (p, 143). Both Rudramb^ (p. 101) and Prataparudra (p. 42) had the hiruda 
Chalamartigap-da. Prataparudra is reported to have conquered a large number of distant 
countries on bis vijayaydtrd or grand tour. Eepeated mention is made of the defeat of the 
Yftdava king of Sdvaija- This king had crossed the Gautaml (i.e. Q&ddvari) river, north of 
which his territory must accordingly have been situated, and was put to flight by the commander 
of an army of Prataparudra.^* Among the kings of an early branch of the Y^davas, which was 
settled in the Nasik district, we find three times the name S§ui3iaclaaiidra.25 The first 
S 8 u 9 aohandra founded Sduijapura at, i.e. transferred his capital to, Sindinagara or Sindinira, 
the modern Sinnar in the N^ik district.^® Later on, the term SSup.ad&Sa was employed as 
the designation of the territories of the Tadavas of D§vagiri For, in H 8 madri’s account of 
the reign of MahadSva (Saka 1182 to 1193), D^vagiri is said to be included in the country 
called SSu^a;^^ and in the Paifchan grant of R&machandra (Saka 1193 to 1230), it is stated 
that the granted village belonged to the country of S^una and was situated on the northern 
bank of the G6davari.29 This country of S^u^a is evidently identical with the country of 


18 Thia statement rests on the commentator’s explanation of a verse (p. 91) which, in my opinion, rather refers to 
king Gavapati than to PraUparudra. The local records call Prat&pamdra’s father Vlrabhadra. 

no Page 102 : - %f?r » cT?r *ticmlRr [*•«»<* RwG *r>r<Ti%! ti 

M to the local records, she was not the danghter, but the widow ol Gs/sapati. 

M Thus the of 4 ueen Lflavatl of Ceylon bear the legend and those of aneen Ba?tya of 

Delhi bear the title 

*• On page 104, Siva addresses the queen thus s— 

!ir I ii 


Si 


ss 

ST 


Che commentator explains by 3r’*Tr^fc5“. 

Page 156 r-A* ^ i 

TTsrr ^ ftr ?rr^rflr w 

^ . A. ^ ^ 

Page 291 :-<:(# ' 

'ff# 


r V I 
tfrr*Ttfnfr II 


ants, Vol. XII. p* 128. 

Dr. Bhandarkar’s JEarVy EUiory of the Deldcm, p. 87. 


86 ibid- p. 124 and Vol. XVII. p. 118- 
88 ante, Vol. XIV. p. 315. 
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whioli, according to the Praidparudnya^ was situated north of the Ctddavari and 
ruled over by a Yadava king. As Prataparudra reigned from A. D. 1295 to 1323,^® his Yadava 
antagonist must have been Ramachandra, the last independent king of Dgyagiri. As suggested 
by Dr. Bhandarkar,^! the name BfiunadSsa is perhaps preserved in the modern term Kh^dds. 

The only inscription of Prataparudra, of which I have a copy at hand, is a fragment dis- 
covered by my First Assistant, Mr, V. Venkayya, on the west wall of the second of the 

JamTbukSSvara temple near Triohinopoly. It is written in the Grantha character, but in the 
Telugu language. Of the two first lines only the following words are preserved ; — 

2 r ^ ]i 3 



t j-' 


TEXT. 

1 [1*3 

5Tq:K\*l 3 

2 11 [ ^ * 3 ^^r^fi^;fl?^[?r3' [ i *3 

5Rt5r'TT5*ir ^ *3 ^ [i *3 

7^ *r#3r[!*] [ i *3 

4 «r I n [ 't * 3 g ^ r ^ ’nr P TTr- 

[1*3 fTprr? [?ft3^?,l^[r*3’ir? ii [ ^ * 3 

5 ^qf^!Tfrr5TRfr^ ii 3 ?«t sn^j ii [ » * 3 

9?Pnra^[w«irmr5 5rPra[^r3f%%?P^w^r5r: [ i * ] 8iPr»r^. 

6 ’ErraTTfr«??r5 aiwig^i ii [ <f * 3 

8 TrPsrRf! [ i * ] arim ftqf w s qrr t ^ #- 

9 Prf5f^5^(^»$;5tTrPTp^firP^ ii [^^*3 IPr3wRr 

10 7m? ^g^rrr f75rr»-«ff «r^5?5ft' PrsTPrenr^Tr u [ \\ * 3 ’ 


99 A farther refereace to a Mug of Sdvasa is found in Dr. Meet’s Kanarese Dynasties, p. 68 An inscription 
of (the Hoysaia Hng) Naiasimha IX. gives a graphic account of a battle between his father (Balldla II.) and a certain 
Semana or Sevuna^ whom he besieged and defeated at Sorator near Gkidag, and pursued from there up to the Kiish- 
nav^m^, where he slew him, and who was probably the commander-in-chief of Jaitugi’s army.” Mallindtha-Oi|eyar, 
the commander-in-ohief of king Bukka of Yijayanagara, claims to be the commander of the Sdva:^ army {8Svma-dah) 
and of other armies.— See Mr. Bice’s Mysore iTtscryptions, pp. 2 and 5 ; I am quoting from impressions of these two 
inscriptionB, the originals of which are in the Sampige-Siddh^lvora temple at Ghitaldroog. 

M Mr. Sewell’s Lists of Aniiguities, Vol. II, p. 173, 
w Early Eistory of the Dekhm, Supplement, p. iv. 

®* Eead*^^®r^* ss Bead . ** The cj* of is entered below the line. 

®® Bead ^ • se The syllables f5'r%r are entered over the line. 
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11 ^co f^wnntr n ['^v»] sn^r?r35ref^[«r]«Tr- 

?5r*niw% 87 fi^ ?iraT7®ff»r^»if^! sRT^wrsamt^r: [ » * ] 

^12 Miwpigtpfhft 8T°PT Ri r qfi) ^ ii [^\*J 

13 ft «re«ji:?Erf%t^ [ i * ] »r°rq rt^ 

ii [ *] TOmfts »[^aHit^ehfl r ^ ^ gg [ ra^g 8i w »rr % 

14 88 >$g]Tr$ irfH^Rft% 4^*raft [I *] ^trwTRf^sin^ 8 T »r q' ftf«f^^^ ra » f 

11 [\®*] 

TEANSLATIOIT. 


Hail ! Prosperity ! 

Verse 1. This (is) an edict (sctsana) of king Ga>Q.apati, which adorns the heads of 
(?. e» which is obeyed by) all kings, and which shall endure as long as the moon and the sun, 

2. Let the power (Ganesa) which has the face of a rutting elephant, and which has 
sacked the breast of {Pdrvati) the daughter of the mountain, whose milk was tasted by no 
other, — produce happiness ! 

3. Let that boar (Vishnu) who is the consort of (Lahshmi) that dwells in the lotus, and 
on whose big snout, as on a boat, the earth crosses the great ocean (at the end of) each yuga, — 
produce complete welfare ! 

4. Let that sickle of the moon on the head of 'Siva, which Um^, sporting in the water 
of the (Qahgi) river that adorns the head (of Siva), touches, {exclaiming x “ Here is) a boat of 
pearls 1” — procure you everlasting bliss 1 

6. Prom the eye of (Siva) who is the abode of the greatness (which is reached) at the end 
of the path that is to be known from the Sdman, Bioh and Yajus (F^cZas),^® and who combines 
the power of the thirty-three crores of gods, — was produced that god (viz, tlie Sun), who is 
the friend of the lotus plant, and who dispels intensely deep darkness without and egotism 
within (the mind), 

6. From him was bom Manu, the first of kings and master of expedients, who produced 
(a treatise on) right conduct, which supplies a handy lamp to men who are apt to stumble on 
the wrong path. 

7. After him, Sagara, the lord Bhaglratha, Baghu, Bftma and ’other (Icings) of his race, 
who were hard to be overcome by approaching dangers, ruled the earth in the course of a long 
period of time. 

8. In this race of warriors, whose arms were respected, was born the renowned king 
Betmardja, whom people, when they saw him on his horse (ccdled) Garuda, took for the first 
rider on Garuda e. for Vishnu) appearing visibly. 

9. Then the earth was enjoyed by king Br6(^ardja^ who covered the horizon with clouds, 

(viz.) the rutting elephants offered (as presents) by his (conguered) enemies, and who constructed 
a tank (tatdka) (which he called) by (his) name JagatikSsarin^^ the lion of the earth), 

which equalled the oceans, and which accumulated the downpour of water. 

87 The first A of ° ^ is entered below the line. Bead 

88 The syllable U* is entered below the line. 

*0 Siva is here identified with the nniversal sonl of the Y#dftnta philosophy. 

Literally, ‘ the limit, as it were, of expedients.* 

42 The Bshatriyas are called * arm-born,’ because they are supposed to have been produced from Brahmli’s 

arms. 

48 La this compound, as in Bfilid^ and other names, the final t of the first member {JojgaM) is shortened in accord- 
ance with P4nini, vi, 3, 63, The synonymous hirada Avanisiihha occurs in verse 20 of an unpublished Pallava grant 
from Ka^dkfidi. 
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10. After him, this race was adorned by Budraddva, who put to flight exalted kings by 
the attack of horses which rivalled the wind in swiftness, and the prond splendour of whose 
feet was reflected, as by mirrors, by the multitude of the diamonds in the diadems of ('j^rostrated) 
kings. 

11. The first of the multitude of his younger brothers, the illustrious king MahAdftva, 
(was ]^rod%ced) from the race of the Sun, as the ^hijdta (tree) from the ooean.^* In conse- 
quence of the unequalled splendour of his fame, the fame of other kings experienced the fate of 
a lamp at day-light, 

12. From king Mahftd^va was bocn king Q-a^apati, (who was endowed) with the same 
courage, the same virtues, and the same power, 

13. The deer-marked (moon) has become boar-marked.’* “ The blessed boar (orYishnu) 
has come, because beauty (or Sri) dwells in the lotus.” This lady has not slept with her 
cheeks pressed to the breast of her husband after dalliance.” (Successively) experiencing 
curiosity, shame and grief during this morning talk of her maids, the wife of his (vw. Gana- 
pati’s) enemy bends her face down and covers the two marks on her cheeks with both hands.^® 

1 4. Who can boast of the courage of king Gaijiapati, at whose rise Sithha^a lost his 
heart, by the attack of whose fine soldiers the Kalinga (king) was overthrown, and who is 
served by the Lftta and the Gau^a (hinys) ? 

16, He, who by his (the hinges) order held a province,^® the splendour of whose arms was 

famous, the foremost among generals (sainya^dla), who, as regards eloquence (?), was the best 
of the smooth gems of the Tamrapar^l who belonged to the renowned gdtra of the 

Kftfeyapas, the minister of Gap.apati, the illustrious Samanta-Bhdja, who, as the moon from 
the milk-ocean, (tvas produced) from the Ddchi (family ), executed at Kafiehl the edict of 
king Gaigiapati, (which shall last) to the end of the 

16* By presenting to the god who resides in the fiktora (tem^le)^ — in order that wealth 
might be deposited (in the temple) for conducting the worship with great splendour, — a 
village which is famed on earth by the name Kalattfir, and which abounds in grain, — 
Gapiapati’s minister, the illustrious Sclmanta-Bhdja^ the moon of the milk-ocean of the Ddchi 
(family) i executed at KAfichi the edict of king Gaijiapati, (which shall last) to the end of the kalpa, 

17. In the SAka year, which was measured by the famous (?) number eleven liundred*^^ 
increased by seventy-two, in the Sanmya year, in the month of Jyaishtha^ in the dark fortnight, 
on the day of Hari (Vishnu), a Tuesday, at noon (?), — GaigLapati’s minister, the illustrious 
SAmanta-Bhdja, the moon of the milk-ocean of the Ddchi (family), executed at KAfLchi 
the edict of king Ganapati, (which shall last) to the end of the kalpa. 


** This wmile implies, that the last king, Radrad^va, had four younger brothers, and that MahadSva was the eldest 
of these. In the Ama/roktsa (i. 1, 5dJ, the yd,rijdta tree takes the second place among the five celestial trees. 

As suggested to me by Pandit EHjagCp&lfichfirya of Ohikka-Ball&pura, the maids allude by the words ‘ moon ' 
and * lotus* to the face of their captive mistress, on which a boar, the crest of Hng Ganapati, was painted. She 
experiences curiosity and shame, because she does not immediately catch the allusion, but takes the two first remarks 
of her maids in their literal sense. The third remark, which clearly refers to the painted figure on her cheeks, 
undeceives her and reminds her of her past happiness and present misery. With the opening words of verse 13, 
compare page 35 of the Pratd^a/rudriyai — 

ChakradhArin appears to have the same technical meaning, which the dictionaries attribute to chahradho.ra 
and chahraydla, 

‘The smooth gems of the Tdmraparnl* are the pearls, for which this river is celebrated. The epithet may also 
imply that Sftmanta-Bh6ja was bom on the banks of that river. 

** Literally, ‘ 6iva*s hundred.* Siva is synonymous with Rudra, which, since there are eleven Rudras, is used-as a 
tramerical word for ‘ eleven.* 

^ e. the eleventh tithi, which is sacred to T^hnu. 
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THE INSCBIPTIONS OF PIYADASI. 

BY E. SENAET, MEMBRE BE L’lNSTlTUT BE FRANCE. 

Translated hy ff. A. Grierson, B.OS^ and reuised hy the Author. 

(Goncluded from page 177). 

CHAPTER V. 

THE LANaUAG-B OE THE EDICTS, AHD THE LINGUISTIC HISTORY 

OE INDIA. 

It is not siiMcient to consider the language of Piyadasi as an isolated subject. His 
monuments form only the first link in the chain of Indian epigraphical documents. 
The facts which they reveal cannot fail to throw light on the period following, and onr con- 
clusions, if they are correct, cannot fail to find a more or less direct verification in later facts. 
It is this order of ideas which 1 propose to consider in this concluding chapter. 

PART L 

THE CHRONOLOGY OE THE INSCRIPTIONS. 

The most urgent task is to establish, as exactly as possible, the chronological classifl- 
cation of the monuments with which we have now to deal. I do not propose to examine 
once more in detail the thorny problems which the chronology of India presents for the period 
which extends frgm As6ka to the kings of Valabhi : still less do I propose to bring forward here 
any original system of my own. These questions have been studied by such good judges, and 
have been replied to in so many difEerent ways, that little room is left for new theories. I 
believe that the true solutions have been already indicated, and I intend simply to group dis- 
persed elements together, and to connect them, into a coherent whole, both by the consistency 
with which the principal dates fit into each other in one uninterrupted chain, and by the support 
lent to them by accessory considerations and coincidences. 

Amongst the works which have thrown most light on a very obscure subject, Prof, Oldenberg’s 
essay, Ueher die Datiruny der altesten indlscken Munz^ und Lisclirifteiireihen,'^ certainly holds the 
first place. It is, I believe, sufficient to combine his conclusions with certain results obtained 
by the labours of Messrs. Biihler, Bhagwanlal Indraji, Bhandarkar, and Fleet, I only mention 
the most recent publications, to obtain a chronological series, the main points of which appear 
to be firmly established. 

With Prof, Oldenberg, I consider that the SAka era starts from the coronation of Kani- 
shka, and that it is in this era that the inscriptions of this king and of his Indo-Scythian 
successors are dated.^ With him, 1 consider that the era of the Guptas, which was also 
adopted by the kings of Valabhi, should be calculated, in accordance with the evidence of 
Alberuni, from the year 319 A. D., and that no sufficient reason exists for disturbing one of the 
rare positive traditions which we have the good fortune to possess.^ 

This being settled, it remains to determine the chronology of the Satraps of Sur^sh^ra 
and of the Andhrabhyityas, Here several synchronisms come to our help. 


1 Zeitschr. f&r NimismatiJc, Vol. VIII. pp, 289 and if. 

* Prof. Max Mtiller holds the same opinion, India; Whai it can teach p. 291. 

s With regard to the era of the Guptas, I would refer the reader specially to Appendix A. of Prof. Bhaudar- 
kar*8 work, Earhj Bistonj of the DecTain. New arguments have been put forward quite recently, which have led Dr. 
Buhler to the same opinion (cf. Biihler, Xleber eine Inschrift desKomgsJfharaeena IT von Valahht, in the Sitsungsher. 
der Wiener Akademie, 1885, pp. IS and ff. of the reprint). [Since the above was published the admirable researches 
of Mr. Fleet, contained in the 3rd volume of the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, have put au end to all debate 
regarding the era of the Guptas. It has not been necessary for me to modify my original text in consequence, for it 
maintains the accuracy of the fact, of which Mr. Fleet has proved the certainty ; but I cannot deprive myself, en passant 
of the pleasure of rendering a grateful tribute to the fertile labours of this skilful epigraphist,] 
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An inecription of Nasik, dated ttie 19fch year of the reign of VasithJpnta Pnlxiinayij and 
emanating from his mother, G6tami Balasiri, refers to his father and predecessor Gfitamipnta 
Satakaui, as the ‘destroyer of the family of the Khakharfitas ’ (KhakhardtavLmsaniravasesahara)A 
We also find at Nusik a pai^allel series® of inscriptions emanating from Usavad/lta, son-in-law of 
the 'Satrap Nahapana, aKhaharataking/and even a dedication presented by a minister, Ayama, 
of this prince. It is in the person of Nahaptoa that G6tamipnta Satakani must have 
destroyed the dynasty of the Khaharfttas or Ehakhar&tas, for the same locality has preserved 
for ns a doonment, by which he exercises over it an act of sovereignty. He transfers to a com- 
munity of ascetics certain lands, which come from Usavadfita, probably the very son-in-law of 
the dispossessed sovereign* 

The reader can see in an ingenious article of Dr. Biihler’s,® that the numismatic 
discoveries of Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji, on a compai'ison with epigraphic data, allow ns to 
reconstitnte the following series of sovereigns in the dynasty of the Andhrabhrityas. 

Gdtamiputa SAtakani, who reigned at least 24 years. 

Pulumftyi Vllsi|;hlpnta^ who reigned at least 24 years. 

MftdLhariputa SirisSna, who reigned at least 8 years. 

V&sithiputa Chaturapana Sd>takani, who reigned at least 13 years. 

Siriyafia Gdtamiputa Satakan-i, who reigned at least 16 years. 

It is not certain, bnt it is at least probable, that the succession was immediate between the 
second, third, and fourth of these princes. 

Rudradaman, the Satrap king, in the celebrated inscription of Girnar, ' tells ns how he 
twice conqnered SAtakarni, the king of the Dekhan ; he only spared him from total destruction 
by reason of their close relationship. Now, an inscription of Ka^h&ri^ has preserved the 
memory of a qneen, daughter of a Kshatrapa king, whose name was composed of two syllables 
commencing with ru, and wife of the king YAsishthlputra Satakariai. Whether the •Ru[dra], 
father of the qneen was, as appears very likely, or was not, the Rudradaman of Girnar, it 
remains almost certain that the Satakarni of whom that prince was the contemporary and con* 
qneror is one of the two last princes named in the foregoing table. Fortified by palasographical 
coincidences which tend to confirm the likelihood, which in itself is very strong, of these facts, 
we can hold it for proved that Rudraclftinan belonged to tbe same time as VftsitMputa 
Sd^takapi, or Siriyafia SStakai^Li. 

The third synchronism, together with an indirect verification of the second, gives ns a 
valuable means for approximately fixing the dates, not only relatively hut absolutely, of these 
persons. In a well-known passage, Ptolemy mentions Tiastanes and Siri Polemaios, as sovereigns 
of Ujjayini and of Paithana. These two names have been long identified, the first with that of 
Chashtana, and the second with that of Siri Pnlnmayi. Now Ohashtana is known by the inscrip- 
tions as grandfather of Rudradaman ; and it is quite easy that he should have been a contem- 
porary of PulamAyi VAsithlputa, grandfather or great-grandfather, or at any rate third 
or fourth predecessor, of the SAtakani, of whom we have just seen that Rudradaman was the 
contemporary and the conqueror. A remark of Prof. Bhandarkar® contributes a still higher 
degree of probability to these identifications. Ptolemy tells us that, while the northern parts 
of the west coast were governed by Siri Polemaios, the southern parts were under the rule of 
Baleocouros. Now, there has been discovered at K61hapur a series of coins,® in which the name 
of VilivAyakura, whose identity with Baleocouros forces itself on our notice, is associated with 
that of VAsithJputa and of Q6tamtputa, to whom we have just been introduced. 


* AtcK Swirv, West, Jnd. IT, 108. ® Arch, Sv,rv, West. Ind. pp. 99 and S, 

® Indian Anbiquaryt 1883, pp, 272 and ff. It will be seen from what follows that I have not been able to place 
mvseilf in entire accord with the learned author. 

f Arch, 8wrv, West, Ind, V. 78. * Early Eist, of the Deckem, p. 20. 

• Of. Bhagwftnlfil Indraji, in J, B. A. 8,^ Bo, XIII., 303 and ff. 
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The terias in which Ptolemy speaks of these sovereigns, Tiastanes, Siri Polemaios and 
Baleoconros, give us. naturally the impression that he speaks of princes of his own time. 
Without any doubt this conclusion is in no* way a forced one. He could, it is true, have drawn 
upon previous authorities, and his information regarding such distant countries was not neces- 
sarily up to date ; but, until the oontraiy is proved, every presumption is in favour of the most 
simple solution, which makes the princes reign at the same epoch as that in which he wrote the 
geography, or a short time before, Ptolemy is credited with having composed his book a few 
years after 150 A.. D., and we are, therefore, entitled, &jprion, to consider that Ohaslitana and 
Pulum&yi V&sithipnta must have been in possession of their power between about 135 
and 146. This conclusion, which is admitted by several scholars, will impose itself with yet 
greater force upon our attention, if it is found to accord with the chronological data, which it 
is possible to collect directly in India. This is exactly the case. 

Prof. Oldenbergii has strongly insisted upon the reasons which prevent us from fixing at 
a later date than the commencement of the second century the era of the Kshatrapa kings of 
Gujar&t, that is to say of the dynasty,, the founder of which was, as we gather from the inscrip- 
tions, Ohashtana. The arguments on the basis of which he hesitates to make it coincide with the 
'Saka era of 78 A. appear to me to be less convincing. We know of a Kshatrapa coin bearing 
not only the date 300, but the date 310 of the Kshatrapa era 5^2 the date 83 of the Gupta era, 
t. e. (319 + 83 = ) 402 A. D., is the earliest one of their successors in Mc^lava,^® the Guptas, of 
which we have evidence, and it is hence impossible to bring down the commencement of the 
Kshatrapa era to a later date than 90 A. D. As it is, on the other hand, certain that the 
Kshatrapas were not the originators of the era which they employed, — we shall shortly see 
that it was also used by Hahapana, — it seems to me that the strongest probabilities lead us 
to conclude, with Pandits Bhagwanlal and Bhandarkar, that it was the B^ka era of 78 A. D., 
the era of Kanishka, which they adopted. 

Every one is now, I believe,^ agreed in considering with Messrs. Oldenberg^^ and Bhagwan- 
lal, that Kahapana was, in Gujarat, the representative of the race of the Kshahar&tas, which 
was conquered by Gotamiputa Sdtakani, and which immediately preceded this dynasty of 
Kshatrapa SSnas, of whom Ohashtana was the first representative. 

It will now be sufficient to mention the dates supplied to us by certain inscriptions; and, 
we shall see how they adjust themselves, and how happily they coincide with the presumptions 
to which we have come independently. 

According to the Qirnar inscription, Rudrad^man was on the throne in the year 72 of his 
era, which we suggest to be the S^ka era. Coins of his son Rudrasimha bear the dates 102 to 
117, and it is probable that the first-mentioned ones go back to the commencement of his 
reign.i® It is, therefore, likely that the reign of his father Rudrad&man could not have com,menced 
much before the year 160 A. D., the date of the bursting of the embankment at Girnar. 
Every indication points to the conclusion that the reign of his father JayadSman was short, 
and Ohashtana, as founder of the dynasty, could only have come into power at a mature age. 
There is, therefore, small room for making mistakes, if we allow for these two reigns a period 
of 20 or 22 years. The accession to power of the Sdnas would thus be placed at about the 
year 128 or ISO A. B, 

An inscription of Junnar,^^^ proves that STahapana was still king in the year 46 of the era 
which he employed : the inscriptions of his son-in-law Usavadata, which are known to ns, are 
earlier, bearing the dates 40, 41, 42. We can thus put the destruction of his power by the 


30 Of. Bhandarkar, loe. cit Bhagw&ilfil Indrajl, ctrt. dt, 
art cit pp. 315 and ff. 33 Buhler, in Bnrgess, Arch. Swr'c. West. Ind. p. 73. 

Of., for example, Thomas in Burgess, Arch. Swrv, West Jnd. II. p, 20. 

3* Zoc. cit pp. 319, and ff. 3® Ind, Ant 1878, p. 258. al. 

16 Bhagwanlal Indrajt in J. B. A. 8,, So, XIU. p. 31S. 37 Arch, Surv, West Ind, IV. 103. 
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Andhras, at about the year 48 or 60 of his era. What is that era ? If, hypothetically, we 
suggest the era of Kanishka, the date 125 to 128 A. D. which we get, agrees so exactly with that 
to which we are led on the other hand as the date of the coming to power of his conqueror, 
that the proof seems to be decisive. I may add that, according to a restoration which Dr, 
Biihler^® considers as ‘ almost certain,’ Usavadata, the son-in-law of Nahapana^ in one of his 
inscriptions calls himself a Saka. It is, therefore, probable that this family of Kshaharatas held 
its power, as vassal satraps, from the Turushkas of the dynasty of Kanishka ; and nothing 
could be more natural than that they should have used the era adopted by their suzerains. 
After them, the family of S6nas must have simply followed their official tradition, as the 
Valabhi kings did in later years when they succeeded the Guptas, The name of Saliv&hana 
by which this era came eventually to be designated, appears to be a recollection of the similar 
procedure by which the sovereigns of the Dekhan, on their side, appropriated the era founded 
in the north by the Baka king. 

Another result which follows from the above is that we now find the members of the 
Andhra dynasty, who more immediately interest us here, placed in their chronological position. 

I have mentioned their names above. 

If we take 126 A. D. as the date of the victory of Gotamiputa S&takani over Nahap&na, 
an inscription of the conqueror^® proves, on the other hand, that this event must have occurred 
before the 14th y^r of his reign, for he sends orders dated in that year to the representative of 
his authority at Nasik. Various epigraphical monuments testify that he reigned at least 
24 years ; and we thus get the year 126 +• 11, say 137 A. D., for the end of his reign, 
and the coming to the throne of his successor Vfeithiputa Pulum&yi. The rule of this prince 
having lasted at least 24 years, that of MSdhariputa Sirisfena at least 8, and that of V&sithiputa 
Sitakani at least 13, we arrive, for the conclusion of this last reign, at least at the date 
137-f 24-f-8-|-13 = say 182 A. D. RudradSlman, the Kshatrapa, having ceased to reign before 
180 A. D^, it follows that it was certainly Vfisithlputa SAtakani, and not his s-uccessor, who is 
referred to in the inscription of Girnar. 

We see how completely all these data agree amongst themselves. The verification which 
is, in my opinion, the most important, consists in the complete accord which this system 
establishes without any effort, with the presumptions which we are entitled to draw from the 
mention made by Ptolemy of Ohashtana and Pulum&yi. It must be, as we have seen, about 
the years 135 to 145 A. D. that this mention should d^riori, lead us to fix the reigns of these 
personages, and, that too, independently of any preconceived ideas, or of any clue obtained 
from Indian sources. On the other hand, our deductions, founded on absolutely independent 
calculations refer the former to the years 130 to 140 or 145, and the second to the years 137 to 
161 A. D. In the face of so striking a result it appears to me difficult to avoid recognizing 
how artificial and how fine-drawn must be the suppositions, by which some writers have sought 
to weaken the induction which the text of the geographer at once suggests to us. 

On the other hand, I must express my entire agreement with Dr, Buhler in the criticism 
to which he submits the rash attempts which have been risked to reconstitute the chronology 
of the period anterior to the Andhrabhrityas. Their contradictions, and especially the positive 
data which are furnished by the monuments, shew how little confidence is deserved by the lists 
of the Purdms. 

The more this epoch is still enveloped in obscurity, the rarer the means of marking out 
its historical development, the more important is it to cling with all our power to the marks 
which we have been able, in my opinion, to fix with confidetlce. I sum them up here. 

1. The S&ka era of 78 A. D. is the era founded by Kanishka. His monuments and 
those of his successors, the last of whom are lost in the obscuri-cy which surrounds the 
commencement of the Gupta dynasty in 319 A. D., are dated in that era. 


^ Arch, jSwr, West. Ind, IV. 101. 


Arch, Sur, West, Ind, IV. 16. 
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2. It is in tlio same era that the inscriptions and coins, — on the one hand of 
Kahaptoa^ the £shahar3>ta^ — on the other hand of the Kshatrapa SSnas of Grujarat^ — 
are dated. The monunaents, known to belong to the former, relate to the years 118 to 124 
A.D., and the rule of the latter dynasty extended from about the year 130 to the end of the 
fourth century A. D. The great inscription of Rudradaman at Girnar dates from the third 
quarter of the second century of our era. 

8. The reigns of the five Andhrahhritya kings, whose names I have given above, and 
the order of whose succession we are enabled to determine with the aid of various 
monuments, from Gdtamiputa Sd<takai;)i to Siriyapi Sd>takapi, fill the greater part of the 
Second century of our era. 

These conclusions put us in a position to date several epigraphioal monuments which 
are certainly of decisive importance for the linguistic history of India. It is desirable 
that we should be able to do more, and to attain to equal certainty both with regard to the 
preceding period which separates the inscriptions of As&ka from those of Kanishka, and for the 
subsequent one. Unfortunately the elements for analogous deductions are not forthcoming, 
and we are, as a general rule, reduced to indications borrowed from palaeography, to which it is 
prudent to accord but a limited confidence. I should add that, so far as regards the principal 
question with which we have to deal, this uncertainty very luckily does not appear to have 
very serious 'Consequences. 

There is one class of monuments, the coins, concerning which I have not much to say. 
M. de Sallet^o has submitted the problems connected with them to an examination at once 
complete and thorough. I doubt whether the main lines of his conclusions can be seriously 
altered by later researches. Under any circumstances, I do not believe that the uncertainties 
which may remain unexplained, or the errors which may require correction, are of such an extent 
as to compromise the deductions which philology can draw from the legends of the coins. 

It would be more essential, but it is more difficult, to fix with confidence the relative 
dates, and the order of all the inscriptions which belong to the same period. 

By the side of those which bear the names of Kanishka, Huvishka, and VasudSva, whose 
dates, as I admit, are certainly to be referred to the Saka era, there are others which 
various indications connect more or less closely with the same series, without its being proved, 
or even shewn to be probable, that they employ the same era. I refer especially to two 
characteristic inscriptions in Indo-Bactrian charactex'S, that of Taxila^^i dated in the 78th year, 
and belonging to the great king Moga, and that of Takhtibahi,^® dated the year 103, and the 
26th year of the reign of a king whose name is read as Gudupharas, most probably the same as 
the Gondophares or Tndopherres of coins and of legend } but if this identification is admitted, 
and if, on the other hand, we also allow the identification, which has been proposed, of king 
M6ga with the king Mauas of the coins, there are, from a numismatic point of view,®® serious 
difficulties to be met in fixing the epoch from which to count this year 78, so as to calculate 
these two dates. All that is at any rate certain is that these monuments belong approximately 
to the same period as those of the Turushka kings ; and the study of the former should not be 
separated from that of the latter. 

As regards the two inscriptions of Mathurft®^ (No. 8 and No. 9 of Dowson) which are 
dated in the year 135, and the year 280 respectively, I see no decisive reason against referring 
them to the series of the S&ka era. 


20 J)ie Nachfolger Alminders des Chrossm in Balctrien und Indien, Of., however, also Grardner and B. S. Poole, 
Coins of the Creels and Scythic kings of Bactria and India %n the British Museum, 

« Of. Dowson, 7. B. A, 8 , XX, 221 and ff. 

as Dowson, 7. B. A, 3., N, 8, YU. p. 876. Of. now my Notes d'Epigra:phie Indierm^ in the Journal Asiatique, 
1890. 1,pp. 114 and ff. 

as Of. Ballet, op. cit, pp. 48, 51, 167. Cf. Dowson, 7. B. A. 8., 27. jS. T. pp. 182 and ff. 
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A certain number of inscriptions> tbongb undated, contain names wbicb enable us to 
determine their age with some precision. Such are the short dedications of Ba&aratha, the 
grandson of As6ka, and the inscription of Bharhut, engraved ‘ under the rule of theSungas 
To the same category belong some texts of a higher value, — the inscriptions of Nanftgh&'f. 
They are connected with the most ancient of the royal inscriptions of Nasik,2« that which 
contains the name of king Kanha (Krishna) of the family of the S&tavahanas. The reader may 
be referred to a learned essay which Dr. Biihler has devoted to these inscriptions and their date* 
It can be seen from what precedesj- that I am not able to accept the whole of bis conclusions, 
I consider at least that these monuments belong to the beginning of the dynasty of the 
Andhrabhrityas or S&tavahanas. While I admit that it would not be safe to accept the 
discrepant evidence of the Purdiias as a solid foundation for calculating the period which 
elapsed between the kings of N8.nagh&t and the series of sovereigns who have left us at N&sik 
authentic documents, we should not, at the same time, too lightly discard these confused 
traditions. Dr, Biihler has been perhaps led to display the more severity towards them because 
they disagree with the date, in my opinion too ancient,, which he attributes to G&tamlputa 
Satakani and his successors. There remains the evidence to be adduced from palssography. 
Dr. Buhler calculates that this does not allow us to presume a space of more than a century 
between the inscription of Nanaghat and those of G6tami]puta S&takani at Nasik. Dr. Biihler’s 
authority in matters of this kind is too considerable to allow me to venture to dispute his 
opinion, and I will only confess that, if an interval of a hundred years does not appear to him 
improbable between the characters of As6ka and those of Nanfi.ghS»t, I can scarcely understand 
how it can be certain that between the engravers of NanagMt and those of Msik, there did 
not elapse 200 years or even more. The truth is that, at least for this period, we have no scale 
of paleeographical development graduated by documents to which exception cannot be taken. 
After all, vexatious as these uncertainties are, I do not undertake to reconstitute the history of the 
Andhrabhrityas ; so far as the aim which I have in view is concerned, it is Bu£Q.cient to remember 
that the inscriptions of NftnAgh&t certainly fall in the period intermediate between A&6ka 
and G6tamiputa SAt^'ka^j, and that they are, at least, a century earlier than the latter. 

As for the other monuments of the period we are compelled to content ourselves 
with analogous, though still more valuable oonclusious. It is a fortunate circumstance that 
however desirable it may be in many respects to fix the exact age of each text, these conclu- 
sions are in the present case sufficient for us. There are, I beKeve, very few instances in which 
we are not in a condition to assert that such or such an inscription is or is not anterior to the 
line of demarcation which marks the epoch of Rudrad^man the Kshatrapa, and his contemporary 
Satakani the Andhrabhritya. To the period which extends from As6ka down to these sovereigns 
belong the edict of Ehandagiri and the inscriptions of Bftmnftth,^ the inscription of 
Kftngrfi^^s as also that of E6wa,29 and several epigraphs both in the caves of the west 
coast, as well as in the ruins of Sftfiehi,30 of Bharhut/i and Amrftvati.»2 Taking the word 
in the very wide sense which I have explained above, the dates of these texts are subject 
to no serious doubts. 

It is a matter for regret, that, for the period which fbllows, I mean the 260 years 
which extend from the commencement of the Srd to the middle of the 5th eentnry 
we are still worse provided. The absence of materials is here almost complete. We shall 
see, when we explain the linguistic importance of this epoch, how much this is to be regretted. 
We are hardly entitled to include in this period the inscription of Banav&si^^ or those of the 


85 Of. HiiltescTi, Ind. Ant 1885, p. 138. S8 milex, Arch. Burv. West. Ind. IV. 98, No. 1. 

87 Cunningham, Qoripus. Of. Ind. Ant 1873, pp. 245-245. aa j. r. a. S. XX. 254. 

8» Ind. Ant 1880, 120. so Cnnningham, Buddhist BHpas. 

^ Cunningham, the Bharhut and Hoernle, Ind. Ant. 1881, 118, 255 j 1882, 25 ; Hnltzsoh Z. D. If. 0. XL p. 70. 
83 Arch. Burv. West. Ind. Burgess, Notes on the AwrHatt Btdpa. 

Burgess and Bhagwanlal, Inscrvpt of the Rock-cut Temples, p. 100. 
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Jaggayapetjia St-Clpa^®^ for they so closely follow the time of SiriyaSa Satakani that they really 
belong to the preceding gronp. Towards the end of the 4th century, the series of Q-npta 
inscriptions opens with that of Allahabad, engraved in honour of Samudragnpta, and with 
the dedications of Udayagiri and Sfthchi^s contemporary with his saccessor Ohandragupta,®® 
•and dated in the years 82 and 93 of that era, say 401 and 412 A. D. They are followed by the 
inscriptions of Skandagupta at Girnar (138 G. B., t. e., 457 A. D.), and by others more 
recent.®5^ Prom this period the series of monuments is prolonged in fairly sufficient number of 
specimens.®® 

But between the commencement of the 3rd century and the first year of the 6th, I 
know of no inscription which has been dated with certainty. Even those the paleso- 
graphical character of which would probably place them in this interval are of great rarity. 
Amongst the numerous dedications of the caves of the west, there are very few which appear 
to belong to it.®® 

We must put aside the most ancient monuments attributed to the dynasty of the Gangas 
for the most experienced authorities in Southern Indian Epigraphy have declared them to be 
apocryphal.^^ We are thus reduced to a few documents which emanated from the kings of 
VShgi. 

The earliest in point of date would appear to be the donation of king Vijayanandivar- 
man,^3 which Mr. Burnell, and, agreeing with him, Mr, Fleet, refer to the 4th century. Both these 
gentlemen refer to the same reign a donation of the ^yuvamah.ftrdja’ Vijayabuddhavarman 
contained in the papers of Sir W. Elliot. It has since been published by Mr. Fleet.^® It seems, 
however, that the name, which had originally led them astray, is in reality ‘Vijayakhanda- 
varman,’ and various circumstances go against the idea of a close connexion between the author 
of this inscription, and that of the preceding one.^ It is, however, none the less one of the 
most ancient inscriptions of the dynasty of the Fallavas, and dates either from the end 
of the fourth century or the beginning of the 5th. The language in which it is couched 
renders it a monument of the very highest interest, and I shall subsequently deal with it again. 
It is either contemporary with or very little earlier than the donation of Vishijugdpavarman,^® 
of his brother Siinhavarman,^® and of Ativarman,^^ which are referred to the 5th century. 


^ Ind, Ant. 1882, pp. 256 and ff. Burgess, Amrdvati Stdpa, p. 55* ^ Frinsep, I. 233. Frinsep, I. pp. 24j6-21i7* 

^ Inscription, of Skandagupta at Eubaon (142) (Frinsep, L 250), at Indore (146) (J. A. S. B. 1874, p 368), of the 
43 olanin at Bhitari, belonging to a successor of Skaudagupta (Frinsep, loc. dt. p. 240), of tbe column of Eran, under 
Bndbagupta (165) (Frixisep, p. 248) ; tbe insoriptions of Tdram&uA at Eran and at Gwalior, With regard to tbe other 
Gupta inscriptions I may also cite bere tbe Jam inscriptions, dated in tbe year 186 of tbe Guptas, of wbiob Br. Hoernle 
has given a transcription and a revised translation (Inti. Ant 1882, p. 3C^}. — It is now enongb once for all to refer to 
tbe excellent Corpus of Mr. Fleet. 

^ I quote, simply as examples, tbe plates of Guijara Dadda (458; (Dawson, J. E. A. 3. N. 8. 1. 248 and ; and 
Fleet, Ind. Ant 1884, pp. 81, 116) ; tbe insoription of UmStd &c, Tbe plates of Jayabbata {Ind. Ant 1876, pp, 109 
land ff.) appear to be earlier (429), if Dr. Bubler is correct in referring them to tbe era of Yikramdditya, but this 
conjecture appears to me to be very improbable. 

89 Nos. 7 — 10 of Kuda, Arch, 8wirv, West. Ind., ( IV. 85-86) seem to me to be of slightly later date. I may men- 
tion, however, No. 1 of KacbM, wbiob Dr. Bbbler dates in tbe 4tb or 5tb century. Tbe inscription is both very short 
and very obscure, but its date has, nevertheless, in our eyes, an interest, which will become clear later on. 

^8 I refer to tbe donation of king Gbira Arivarman dated S&ka 169, quoted by Dr. Eggeling (Ind. Ant 1874, p. 152) 
and published by Mr* Fleet (Ind. Ant 1879, p. 212), and tbe inscription published by Mr. Eice (Ind. Ant 1878, p. 168), 
and referred by him to tbe year 350 of our era. We should add tbe plates of Merkara (Ind, Ant 1872, p. 360) for 
which tbe figures 388, calculated in tbe Sfika era, gave the date as 466 A. D. 

Burnell, 8. 1. P. p. 84, Fleet, Ind. Ant 1883, pp. Ill and ff. 

Ind. Ant 1876, p. 175, Mr, Poulkes has published a donation of Nandivarman, which be believes to belong 
to tbe same prince (Ind. Ant 1879, p. 167). Tbe numerous discrepancies which exist in tbe genealogy, in my opinion, 
render this suggestion inadmissible ; and, if tbe insoription is not apocryphal, as Mr. Fleet considers (Ind, Ant 1880, 
p. 101, note), it must emanate from another king of tbe same name, posterior to this first Nandivarman. 

*3 Ind. Ant 1880, p. 100. ** Fleet, loc. dt 

Fleet, Ind. Ant 1876, p. 50, « Fleet, Ind. Ant 1876, p, 154. Ind. Ant 1880, p. 103. 
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But, as I have already said, from this time the haryest of monuments again becomes sufficiently 
ample for it to he useless to- undertake eimmeratsons TTbich would necessarily be incomplete. I 
lay stress neither on the plates of the earlier Kadambas,^8 nor on those of the first Gurjaras, 
Dadda,^® or Jayabhata.®® They bring us down to a period too modem to* aiffect the questions of 
formation and origin which alone interest us at the present moment. 

These are the known dates of the monuments which enable us to put forward precise 
conclusions for the chronology of the linguistic history of India. The preceding summary has 
therefore, been indispensable. By language, or more exactly by grammar and spelling, the 
epigraphlcal types divided themselves, in the period under consideration, into two series. 
The two currents continually intermingle and become confused, but we are, nevertheless, com- 
pelled to follow them separately. Of the two sections which follow, the first will he devoted to 
Mixed Sanskrit and to classical Sanskrit, and the second to monumental Prakrit and to the 
literary Prakrit. I shall commence in each case by detailing the characteristic facts which are 
furnished by a study of the inscriptions, and shall then examine the general questions which 
connect themselves with it. 


WEBER'S SACRED LITERATURE OP THE JAINS. 

TRANSLATED B-T DE. HEBBEET WEIB SMYTH. 

{Contimed from ipa,ge 185 ^.) 

XXX\riI. Third cbliddastltraih, the vavahftra. We have already seen above, pp. 447, 
449 , that the three texts dasa, kappa and vavahara, according to the Avasy. 16, 109 , are connected 
as one group. In the arrangement found in the Avasy. and in that handed down in the Nandt, 
vavahara is placed in the last place after dasa and kappa. This position after the kappa is 
also allotted to the vavahara [466] in the penultimate verse of the bh^shya^® belonging to it, and 
consequently in Malayagiri's comm., where there are two statements to this effect — in the 
introduction®® and at the conclusion of the seventh udd.®^ The same conclusion maybe drawn 
from the compound kalpavyavah&rau in schol. on Oghaniry. (see p. 449), though there may be 
here nothing more than a mere reference to the greater brevity of the word kalpa. In the 
Batnasdgara (see p. 449),. however, the vavahara stands at the head of the chhSdasfitra. 

We have already seen (ibid.) that kalpa as vavahara is attributed especially to Bhadrabahu 
and considered as an extract from pfirva 9, s, 20 . According to Avasy. 2, 5 , Bhadrabahu (sup- 
posing that he is here the speaker) composed at least a niyyutti on it. And we have also 
seen (p. 446) that the text is divided into ten uddesas®® in agreement with the statements 
in Avasy. 16, 109 . The contents consists of general regulations in reference to the penances 
etc., of the clergy and of disciplinary statutes concerning right and wrong — kappati, no* 
kappati. 

Each of the uddSsas closes, after the fashion of angas 1—3, with ti bSmi. The text is in 
prose and well preserved. The Prakyit bh^hya in ^ry&, is found entire in Malayagiri’s very 
detailed commentary, which is in reality rather a commentary on the bMshya than on the text 
itself. [467] In the commencement of the very lengthy introduction®® we find the relation 
of the text to the kalpa stated as follows : -* kalp^dhyayan^* abhavat pr^yaschittam uktam, na 
tu danapriyaschittam danam ; vyavahar^^ tu danaprayaschittam ildchanfividhis ch^ 'bhidhIsyatA 


« M. Ant. 1877, p. 22; 1878, p. 3L 

*9 Dowson, Jr B. A. 8., N, 8.t I, 248 j J, R. A, 8., Bo. X* p. Id. 

Inscriptions of K&vi, Biikler, Ind. Ant 1876, p. 109 ; of Dmltfl, ibid. 1878, p. 61. 

SB kappavvavak&rdinam bh^sazh zanttUna yittkaram sayvam. 

nktaaii kalp^dliyayanam, idfinSm yyayalxdriidliyayaiiam uohyatl st pUryaiSi kalpSdhyayan^ bhanitA. 

89 Or according to its cwu schol., also in 3 khandas (udd. 1,2; 8 — 6 j 7 — 10). 

89 plthM (see p. 455'), in 2366 gr., corresponding to 182 yerses of the bhd,shya. The entire commentary embraces 
35122 gr^ t The MS. which I have before me is dated Saihvat 1665 A. D. 1509. 
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Tidd, 1 treats of paritaratthanam lasting 1, 2, 3 or 4 montlis, — 2 of the relation of two 
sahammiyas, — 3 of teacher and scholar, — 4 of the mSr^ (mary^dA) sah'u^am, — 5 of the mtrk 
samjatinam, — 6 of mischances (also niggaihthfea), — 7 of the rijadtn&m avagraha, — 8 of the 
sS-d Wmik^vagraha, — * 9 of the ahara, — 10 of the abhigraha. 

See aboye, p. 445, in reference to the vavahara as source of the gacthayata. 

XXXVIII. Eourth chhddastLtraxn, the dasd>d or drvaradas&u, dasas, in fuller form 
das^smtaskandba, in 10 nddesas (nddesanak^la Ayaiy. 16, 109 ), of which 1 to 9 are called dasa, 
the eighth is called also ajjhayanam and the tenth ajjhayanam only. In Ayasy. 2, s the speaker 
declares himself to be author of a dasA.nam niyyntti whose author tradition (see Jacobi, 1. e. 
p. 12) calls Bhadrab&hu. The great antiquity of the text is proyed by the fact that not only 
is it cited in ahga 3 , 10 under the title Ayaradasau, but also the names of its ten ajjh. cited there 
are the same as those giyen here. See p. 272. 

Each of the first seyen dasas begins after the fashion of ahga 1 with the formula i suyam me 
iusaih ! tinam [468J bhagayaya fiyam akkhayam and closes with ti b6mi. After akkhayam there 
follows another formula, which briefiy says that the contents of the following section is as 
“ thSrShim bhagayamtShim pannatta,” as in up. 3 (p. 388), see AbhayadSya on ahga 3, 10 f . 288^. 
The doctrines in question it refers to the predecessors of the bhagayant (see also up. 10, p. 423)* 
In the first dasa 20 asamahitthUnS are treated of, in the second 21 sabala^oo (sabalini), in the 
third 33 dsHyanau, in the fourth 8 ga^isampada, in the fifth 10 ohittasamahitthanS, or, according 
to V, attasohi (here there is a legend of a sermon of Mahiyfra at the time of Jiyasattu, king 
of Vajgiyag^ma, closing with 1? sl&kas), in the sixth 11 uy&sagapadimau, in the seyenth 12 
bhikkhupa4iiiiau. All this deals with regulations haying reference to the department of the 
yi^ya, and treats of the course of life and the discipline of the laity and clergy.^ The method 
of treatment is short and compact* 

The eighth section is called ajjhaya^m, but in anga 3, 10 as in Y., pajj&sayanakapp&, 
exceeds the first 7 dasas in its contents and in its extent. Certainly its largest portion has been 
inserted here at a later period. It is formed of the work called KalpasHtra and in fact of the 
entire work of this name in its three parts, according to the MSS. and the XalpantarvachyS-ni. 
Jacobi (Elalpas. pp* 22, 23) has already called our attention to the fact, that in reality only the 
last (the third) section, [469] which is called “ samachAri, rules for yatis,’* and also paryushana- 
kalpa — cf . the title of this book in anga 3 and V. — belongs in this place, and that it alone 
could claim, together with the remaining parts of the dasasr., to be ascribed to Bhadrabahu. 
The closing words tti bSmi, payyosanakappadasa atthamaih ajjhayanam are similar to those of 
the other d^sau and substantiates this conclusion. The contents of this section refers to 
the yarsh^yasa, and treats of that which thereby is kappaa and n6 k. In the introduction 
commencing with the legendary formula — tenaih k&lSuaih — - it is stated how Mahayira 
acted in these cases. The following portions, each of whose sentences inyariably begins 
with a stereotyped refrain, is at the end ascribed to Mahavira in special legendary form 
likewise introduced by tSnam kalSnam* I will refer to the other parts of the Kalpasfitra 
below. 

The ninth das&, also called m6haniyyatthanam, has the usual legendary beginning : tSnam 
kalfe^am . . , and tells of a sermon of Mahayira under king Koniya of Ohantp^ in reference to 
the 30 (so also anga 3) mdhattMn^im. The portion dealing with this sermon consists of 
89 sl6kas, for the most part with the refrain; mah&m6haih pakuyyai* The conclusion is 
ti bSmi. 

The tenth book, ayatifcth&nam^ commences with the usual formula: tSjgiam kalSnam, and tells 
in great detail® how Senia [470] Bhiihbhis&ra, king of R^yagiha, together with his spouse 

100 Of. At. 18, 94 — 09, and PraSnavyAk. conclusion (Leumann). 1 Of. Avudy. 16, fg. 

® ftjananam sammdrohlianagarblidpapdtatd janml, tasy^ sth&nam sams^rah Abhayad^va on anga 8, 10 

(289^) in the introduction. ® It refers to up. 1. 
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Oliellana, listened to a sermon of MaMvjra, The sight of the princely splendour turned the 
thoughts of the followers of Mahavira to worldly things, to rebuke which MahS-vlra preaches a 
lengthy sermon on the excellence of his doctrine, divided into 10 §§ and beginning with the same 
refrain.^ Nor does he forget to mention the rewards of those who follow his teachings. The 
result of this sermon was that his audience were delighted and Mah&vira continued to preach 
in Bftjagriha, 

The legendary excursi of the last dasau (5, 8, 9 and 10) in reference to MahS.vIra are 
doubtless the cause of the introduction of the Kalpashtra, the first part of which treats especially 
of the life of Mahlvlra, 

The Ealpasfltram was the first Jain text which was made known, in 1848, in the very 
faulty translation of Rev. J. Stevenson. It is now carefully edited by H. Jacobi, 1879, to 
whose instructive introduction I have so often referred. 

We have already observed, that of the three parts of which it is composed, the last alone 
can claim to belong to the dasau. The two other parts were originally not connected. 
Each of them is divided into three portions, the first of which contains the history of MahS,v!ra, 
the second that of his 23 predecessors, the third a list of his successors, [471] ThSrS.vali, to 
PSviddhi-kham^ama^, the nominal redactor of the 45 &gama. 

This Th4rftvali agrees as regards each of its first twelve parts with those statements which 
are found in the thSrfivali of the Nandi and of the Avasyakasfitra, and in the later tradition 
of the Jains (rishimandalasfitra of the Dharmaghdsha etc.)* But from this point on there is 
no such harmony. The list found here is the most complete, since it embraces a large number 
of the lateral branches proceeding from each of the patriarchs; and contains all sorts of 
divergences from the other lists. Jacobi distinguishes “ four or five distinct treatises” (p. 28), 

It is self-evident that any connection is impossible between this Th^rfivali and Rhaddabahu, 
the nominal author of the Kalpasfltra see below — who appears in the seventh place in the 
list of patriarchs. The ThSr^vall contains eleven members more (ajja Vaira, Vajrasv&min, as 
number 16) nor did it belong originally to the Kalpasfitra, This conclusion holds good also 
in the case of the account of the 23 predecessors pf Yira which introduces it, In this account 
we find some few details in reference to two of Vira’s immediate predecessors, P&sa and 
AritthanSmo, and in reference to TJsabha who is placed first in the series. The other pre-i 
decesBors are treated of in a very few words. The relation is retrogressive, beginning with the 
23rd. We find no mention that Malli (Mali in the text of Jacobi) was a woman. 

The intention of collecting eveiything that had reference to Jainism is manifest in the 
addition [472] (see Stevenson, p. 99) of these two sections, in reference to the successors and 
predecessors of MahMra, to the main part of the Kalpasfitra which treated of his life, 

This main portion contains towards the close (§ 148) statements mentioning the dates 980 
and 993 after Vira. According to Jacobi (p, 83) it is self-evident that these dates do not 
refer to the author, but to DSvarddbigai 9 .im, the editor of the Kalpasfitra/’ Tradition places 
Bhadrahahu, the nominal author of the Kalpasutra, in the year 170 after VJra (see Jacobi, 
p, 114). But as far as I can see, an error or confusion has brought it about that the Kalpasiltra 
has beeu ascribed to Bbadraba.hu, as tradition, e. g. the introduction to the KaJpantarv&chyani, 
states, In the well attested statement (see above, p. 449) that the B^alpayyavaharau was extracted 
from pfirva 9, 3, 20 by BhadrabShu, we must not understand by “kalpa” the Kalpasfitram, but 
the chhSdashtra 6, a conclusion that may he drawn from tke statements in reference to th^ 
division of the two texts kappa and vavahira, which is found in Avasy. 16, 109 . The similar 
statement concerning the dasa-kappa-vyavahar^ in the Bishimaiidalasfitra (Jacobi, p. 11 ) is, 
after a consideration of this passage of the Avasy,, not to be referred, as Jacobi refers it, to “the 

gT- I I P „ — . — — — . , , ^ ■ - ■ ^ 

* . . pannatt^, i^iam ^va niggajriitlid pdTaya:^^, sa did anuttarS padipwmS kSvdS . , (of, Aupapfiti 

g 56, p, 62, ed. 
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ten kalpas and the Vyavaliara/* but (see p. 367, 450) to the three chhSdasfitras 3 — 5 : the dasan, 
the vavahara and the kappa,®» 

Personally I am inclined on the strength of § 148 to hold Dfevarddhigani as the editor, and 
and even as the [473] ** author ” of the chief part of the Kalpasutra, I vs^ill even go a step- 
farther and assert that in reality the Kalpasutram, or its present essential part, has no 
claim to this title, which is at complete variance with its contents. It has received this 
name after its junction with the paryushauakalpa, the eighth chapter of the dasau. This 
ancient title (see p. 468) is cited in the beginning of the samdShavishaushadhi as a collective 
title of the work. See Jacobi, p.,99. 

The Paihchanamaskdra, placed “ keshuchid adarseshu ” at the commencement of the text, 
is known to us from anga 3 and up^hga 4. It is followed here as in up. 4 by the passage in its 
praise, which i^ supposed to date back to Vajra (see Kup. 811), and is designed to glorify this 
commencement. This passage of the pamchanam. contains the form havai — and not hoi as 
in up. 4 — which in more modern times is regarded as the only well attested form. See p. 393, 
§§ 1, 2, which contain the recital so obnoxious to the Digambara (see Jacobi, p. 22) — see 
p, 261 — that Mahavira first “ entered the womb of (the m&hani) DSvananda® before he was 
placed (§ 21) in that of (the khattiy&ni) Trisala ”^), are borrowed outright from anga 1. 
Jacobi, p. 23, considers the portion containing the 14 dreams (§§ 33—46), with their long, 
complex compounds, as a secondary addition, since it is not in harmony with the prevailing 
“archaic style” of the text. I should prefer to regard the solemnity of the subject as the 
cause of these stylistic differences. [474] Upon such occasions the ahgas contain numerous 
stylistic excrescences, which, it should be remarked, occur not infrequently in other parts of the 
Kalpasutra. The differences of this kind in §§ 33 — 46 (or does J. extend the description of 
the dreams further than 46 ?) may therefore, I should think, be reduced to a minimum. 

The historical kernel of the recital is exceedingly small. Up to § 96 (incl.) the events 
before the birth of MahSvira alone are treated of. The following §§ to 111 discuss the birth, 
naming, childhood of M. and his life as gihattha. It is noteworthy that there is no mention of 
foreign nurses, as is usual in the ahgas and upahgas on such occasions, nor are the 72 kahls etc. 
referred to. The enumeration of the Brahminical sciences in § 10 is the usual one, which we 
have already met with in ahga 5. The recital as to how Mahavira : anagariyam palvva^ 
(§ 116), and of his further development up to the time of his death (§ 132) is devoid of every 
particle of life. There is no trace of the many legends concerning him which we find 
scattered here and there in the ahgas, etc. They have not been made use of at all ,* hence the 
whole makes a most unsavoury impression as regards any biographical information. In § 147 
the mention of the 55 ajjhayanas of the pfivaphalavivayjiiih (see p. 271) is of interest, as also 
that of the 36 aputthavayafanfiim, which, according to Jacobi, p. 114, are to be referred to the 
uttarajjhaya^iam. 

We have in the work entitled Kalpantarv&chyani, a production partly in Pr&krit, partly 
in Sanskrit, and in a mixture of the two [475]. After a self-evident introduction in reference to 
the ten forms of the kalpa; achSlukka (ach^latvam), uddesia (auddesika pinda), sijj^yara 
(sijj&taro [sayya®] vasatisvami), rayapruda (presents from the king), kiikammS (kriti®), vaya 
(vrata^, jitfeha (jyeshthatvam), padikkamau^, mflsaih (masakalpah), pajj8vasanakapp6 (varshasu 
chaturmas8.vasthS.narhpah), in reference to the phrvas, out of the ninth of which the snkalpa of 
Bhadrabahu, “uddhrita,” etc., is the KalpAntar., in loose connection with the text of the 
Kalpasfitra, makes the text of the latter the point of departure for the insertion of a large number 
of legends and other statements in prose and verse. The frequent mention of HSmachandrasuri 
and of M8.natuuigasfiri, Malayagiri, of the Vtoanam, Sarasvatikanth8.bharanam (as vyakara- 

6 We find, however, mention made of a ten-fold division of the kalpa, e. g. in the introduction to the 
Kal^&nimy&chy&rd, See p. 476. 

6 Wife of XTaabhadatta, of. Wilson Sel, W. 1, 292 (see Bhagav. 9, 33, Leum.). 

^ Wife of Siddhattha of the Nfiya race. 
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nam ! !) and Saxasyatam vyfikaranam skows that it was composed at a tolerably recent date. 
In general it may be said that there is a large amount of citations collected here. Of especial 
interest is the peculiar attempt made in the introduction to prove the great age of the 
Jinasdsauam from supposed Vedio passages, as the two vaisvadSva-richau YajurvSdgs 6ih 
rishabham pavitraih puruhutam adhvaram yajneshu nagnam paramam pavitram I srutadharaih 
yajnapatipradhanam rituryajana (!) pasum indram ahavd 'ti svaha, and : tr&taram imdram 
rishabham vadamti anitaram imdram tarn arishtanSmim bhay^ 2 subhavara snpiirsyam imdram | 
have tu sakra ajitam jinemdram tad yardhamanam puruhutam imdram sv^ha, and also 
Vs. Bl, 18 , Bik 2, 89 , 6 etc. all of which is cited [476] incorrectly The detailed enumeration 
of the Brahminical sciences in § 10 contains much of interest (18 puranas, 18 smritis, 18 
vyakaranas). The foreign serving-women are enumerated in § 16, essentially in the regular 
way: — khuiJao chilaiS vamani6 vadabhiS babbariO pausi&6 jtniaS palhavidd isiniad oharuiniad 
lasiao lausiao d^malio simhallS abariO (!) pulixhdid pakkani& marumdi6 bahali6 sabariS pilrasi6 
jatiya dasyah. — On § 108 : bhagavatd lekhanasalakaranaprarambh& likhyatS (in Pr&krit), — 
on § 209 a double enumeration of the 72 kalas and of the 18 lipayas — see above p. 400 — on 
§ 211, 64 mahilagun&s. 

The oldest of the commentaries to which I have had access is the Sarnddhavisbaushadhir 
of Jinaprabhamnni, composed in AyodhyaA.D. 1307 ; at the end there is added a commentary 
to a paryushanakalpaniryukti. Both texts are composed in Prakrit, and the commentary is 
based especially on the nisithaohdrni. This fact recalls chap. 8 of ohhedasdtra 4. 

XXXIX. Fifth, ohhfidasntram, the byihatkalpa, in 6 uddesas. Ordinances for the 
clergy of both sexes (niggamtha and niggamthi) in reference to that which is proper (kappati) 
and that which is not (n6 kappati). 

The agreement in refei'enoe to the division into 6 uddesas shews that it is our text which 
(p. 446 ff.) is designated in the Avasy. 16 , 109 in connection with das& and vavahara and under 
the name of kappa simply, 

[477] We shall have to recognize it under the designation of kappa, or kalpMhyayana, in 
other passages (see pp, 449, 472) where there is mention made of the extraction of kalpavya- 
vahirau from pdrva 9, s, 20 by Bhadrabahu. Its designation as brihatkalpa, or vrihatsadhu- 
kalpa is unsuitable if we regard the diminutive size of the text (only 475 gr.). The conclusion 
(ti b^mi) of udd. 4 and 6 is worthy of note. 

The old bhashya in Prakrit aryas, belonging to this text, is designated simply as kalpa- 
bh^shya, and is an enlargement of the "kappassa nijjutti,” which the author of the Avasy, 
declares that he composed (2, 7). See Kielhorn (in the Report on the Search of Sanskrit MSS. 
1880-81, pp. ix. X.), in reference to an old MSS. of it (Samvat 1218), and to its very eurious use 
of letters of the alphabet to denote numerical notation .10 The commencement differs con- 
siderably from that in a palm-leaf MS. similar to this, but much younger (Samvat 1334), of 
which the Berlin Library possess a copy made on transparent paper. The commencement of 
the Berlin MS. — after prefacing the first 6 §§ of the text — is nam6 arahamtanam, kMna 
namokMram titthayar&^am til6yamahiy^nam I kappavvavah&ranam vakkh&navihim pavakkh&mi ll ' 

XL, The sixth chhddftstLtram is called pamchakalpa^i in Buhler’s list ; — see p. 226. 
I have not had access to a text of this name, which is repeatedly mentioned (see pp. 448, 449) 

8 I am imablfi to explain tte first passage, the second is manifestly ®lk 6, 47, n (Ts. 1, 6, 12, 5 ) : trfttfiram 
indxam avitSram indrazh liav& havfi snliayam Sfiram imdram j hyayfimi ^akram pnrulifitam indraxh syasti nS 
magliayd> dh&tv imdrak )| The words of the text which 1 haye enclosed in brackets aboye do not occur here. 

® na chS *dam Jinaiasanam axyfichlnaih, y^dfidishy api tadyachanftt, tathi hi : ySdtshu jinapramfinfiihgnU (?) 
darvt, tatht VajuryM® yai^yad^ya-riohau ... 

• 10 On this see Bhagyanlal Indraji on the ancient Nfigari Numerals in the I^nMan Antiquarry, 6, 42 fg. (1877) and 
Bfihler, itid. p. 47 fg. 

u la Xielhom’s report, p. 94, there is mention made of a panohakalpasfitrachfixni by JLmrad^y&ohdrya. 
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both in Avi. and V together with a jiakappa. According to the Vicharamritasamgraha, 
the paBohakappa is a work of Samghadfeatachaka, while the jitakalpa belongs to the 
Jinabhadragaaiksham&[478]sramana.^2 f[i]Ld in it citations from both texts. The jitakalpa 

is also enumerated in the E/atnas^gara, p. 607, as the sixth chhedasfitram. Raj. L. Mitra, 
however (see p. 227 above), mentions it as the last of his “ five Kalpasutras.’’ 


In lieu of commenting upon a text of the name of panchakalpa I will at least remark on 
the jitakalpa, which is mentioned together with it, that a firaddhajitakalpa in 141 Prakrit- 
gathSs actually exists. It treats of the pr^yaschitta, which suits the character of the 
chh^dasfitras exactly, but is referred to a definite author, Dharmaghosha, scholar of D^vSndra- 
munisvara. In the anonymous commentary on it it is designated as composed upanishatkalpa(!)- 
kalpa-vyavahara-nisithayatijitakalp^nusar^na. In the commentary reference is paid to the 
pravachanam as samlyikudibimdusaraparyamtam, and in v. 58 erroneous doctrines and pashandin 
are treated of in detail. Then the giatth&s (see above, pp. 437, 450, 464), to which the text 
refers in v. 141, are expressly explained as srinisltMdiohhSdagramtharthasfitradhar^.^® Prom 
all this we may draw the conclusion that the text is closely, [479] if not directly connected with 
the chhedasutras. 


We have already mentioned in reference to the mahakappa, Avasy. 8, ss, above pp. 446, 
447, that the Nandi in its anangapavittha list recognizes the existence of a mahakappasuam, 
a chullakappasuam, and a kappiy&kappiam. In the scholiast ibid, we find the following 
explanation : kalp^kalpapratipadakam adhyayana± kalp&kalpam ; tatha kalpa^ sthavirakalpadih, 
tat pratipMakam srutam kalpasrutam, tach cha dvidha : kshuUakakalp^ mah£kalp° cha, tatrai 
’kam alpagramtham alp&rtham, dvitiyam mah^gramtham mahartham cha. There iS) therefore, 
no doubt but that texts of this class existed.^^ 


MISCELLANEA. 


NOTES ON THE OHINBOKS, CHINBONS, AND 
TINDUS OF THE CHIN FRONTIER OF BURMA.1 
Geography. — The W^laung Chins inhabit the 
villages on the head waters of the MyitbS. river. 
They are bounded on the north and west by 
Baungshd Chins, on the south by Ohmboks, and 
on the east by Taung®§,s of the villages round 
Wdbet, which is distant four days’ journey. 

The Ohmboks live in the hills from the Mb 
R,iver down to the Sbchaung.® They are bounded 
on the north by W^laung and Baungshd Chins, 
on the east by the Burmans, on the west by the 
Av fl.Trfl.n Tomks, on the south by the Tindu Chins. 

The Tindus inhabit th^^aHeys of the Sahn- 
chaung and the northern end of the M6n Yalley, 


bounded on the south by the Chinbons,— the other 
boundaries being the same as those of the 
Chinboks. 

The Chinbons inhabit the southern end of the 
Monchaung and stretch across the Arakan Yomiis 
into the valley of the Pichaung. They are 
bounded on the south by the Chinbbns of the 
Minbu frontier, on the east by the Burmans, on 
the west by the Arakanese. 

History. — ^The Wdlaung Chins are stated to be 
of BaungshS origin. The Chinboks claim a similar 
origin. The Yiudus state that their ongia is 
similar to that of the Taungi$4s, an industrious 
race, who inhabit the Yb and MyitJ?^ YaHeys 
in Burmese territory, and who claim to have come 


13 See above, pp. 427, 430, where both texts are counted in with the painnas. There are there several other 
texts ascribed to Jiuabhadra. The passage reads : Jisabha^ 4ramanakidtd jitakalpa^} kshetrasamfisah, samgrahani 
vi^eshanavati cha. 

13 In the scholiast on Vichftr&mritasamgraha the following explanation for Jiyakappa is found in citation from 
the Famohakappa ; jam jassa cha paohohhittam ftyariyaparamparSyaiviruddhaih I jdgS ya bahuvihi yd ^6 khalu 
iiyakapp6 nil; — and the word jiyam is ibid, explained as follows ; — jam bahilihaih gSyatth^hiih iinnaih tarn jiyaih 
uchitam dchittam ity anarth&mtaraih vyavahArachOrnipSthS, jitam jL&ma, prabhdtknSkagitdrth^iit^ marySdd, 
tatpratipddand gramtho 'py upach&r&t. 

1* Compare, also, the title of upSuga 9. 

1 Notes, dated the 20th April 1890, by Lieutenant E. M, Bainey, Commandant, Chin Frontier Levy, regard- 
ing the Chin tribes bordering on the To Country in the FakOkku District, and printed originally as a Govern- 
ment paper by the Chief Commissioner, Burma. [The original paper is very difficult reading, owing to want 
of care in composition. — o as aw in ' awful ' throughout. — Eu.] 

a [The word chiung in such compounds means ‘stream’ or ‘ river.’— Ed.] 
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from P6p& HiH. The Ohinbons, further south, 
point out a rock, which they state is the body of 
a wm or official, who was killed in a quarrel with 
his brother, when they were emigi’ating from P6p§., 
and was turned into a stone. The brother returned 
to P6pa. The Ohinbons claim Burman origin. 
Further than this the Chins appear to have no 
history. In appearance they resemble Burmans, 
though some have better features. 

Languages, — The four villages on the head 
waters of the Myitbd speak two dialects : the 
village of Wffiaung having a dialect of its own, 
differing from that of the other three. 

There are three distinct dialects of the Ohinbok 
language,— ’the northern, spoken from the Mo to 
the north bank of the Oh^ with slight variation ; 
the central, spoken by the south bank of Oh^ and 
the Ohauksitchaung ; the southern, spoken by the 
Kadin and Sbchaung Chins. 

The Tindus speak a language of their own ,* while 
the Chinbons speak a language which is identical 
with that spoken by the Chins, who live in the 
Laung&h^ township, and to whom they are related. 
There is no written language. 

Government. — There appears to have been no I 
attempt at government further than an incomplete 
village system. Each village has a thugyL^ The 
title is hereditary, and does not necessarily indicate 
a man of induence. There is generally in each 
group of villages some man ^or perhaps two of 
three), who is looked up to and respected either 
for being a brave sportsman or raider, or for 
having a knowledge of Burmese, or for some special 
qualification. These are the men who really lead 
the people. 

Quarrels are wiped out with blood only. There 
are no laws, but certain customs, which aU 
observe.^ 

Religion,— There is no religion further than 
propitiating and consulting n^ts or spirits. The 
Chinboks appear to be perfect slaves to their 
Ms (spirits). To propitiate noits an animal must 
be slaughtered ; buffaloes, bullocks, mailman, 
goats, pigs, fowls, and dogs are chiefly used for 
this purpose ; the three latter being more com* 
monly used as they are so prolific. All are after- 
wards eaten, if the offering was sacrificed near 
home ; but when raiding, on a journey, passing 
through notoriously unhealthy jungles, &o., sacri- 
fices are frequently made, animals being carried 
on purpose. For this purpose dogs are preferred, 

® i.e., hiijt ® m Bunua the man who actually collects 
the revenue and is a kind of village headman. 


as they follow and require ho carriage. Nhts are 
consulted in a similar manner, the direction in 
which the blood flows, &o., being one of the signs. 
Eggs are also used for these purposes, being blown 
as we blow them for egg-coUections, i.e., with a 
hole at each end. They are afterwards painted and 
stuck on a stick, as also are cocks’ feathers. Rows 
of these sticks are frequently seen across paths. 

Raids are frequently abandoned at the last 
moment and after travelling long distances, if the 
omens are unfavourable. When nats are con- 
sulted or propitiated near home, every one gets 
drunk off home-brewed rice-beer. Tom-toms, 
music, and dancing accompany the ceremonies. 
Nhts are sometimes humbugged by the wily 
Chins, an example of which will be found under 
the heading Marriages. They do not trouble 
about a future world. There are no priests. 

Medicine. — Medical science and surgery are un- 
known. Ho medicines are used. When a person 
falls sick the nAts are consulted or propitiated ; 
consulted to ascertain if the patient will recover 
or not 5 propitiated in hopes that the patient wiU 
be spared The principal diseases are fever, bowel- 
complaints, skin diseases, and wounds. 

Bress, Arms, Customs, &c. — ^The W^laung 
and Kwon^ Chins more closely resemble the 
BaungsMs than the Chinboks ; but, as I have seen 
but httle of them, I will not attempt to describe 
them. 

The dress of all the Chinboks from the Mo 
down to the Oh^ is much the same everywhere, 
though there are slight differences. Those who 
inhabit the Chauksit, Kadin, and So streams wear 
a sort of compromise between the dress of the 
Chinboks and of the Tindus, The dress proper 
of a Chinbok man {see Plate A) consists of a very 
small langoH, as worn by natives of India when 
wrestling, and a piece of cloth, about three feet 
in length and one in breadth, which is folded and 
hung behind, being suspended by bits of stiing 
across the shoulders. The chief object of this 
cloth is apparently to have something warm to sit 
upon when the ground is. cold. The women 
weave the clothes, and, when new, they are gene- 
rally striped red and blue. 

The dress of a woman {see Plate A) consists 
of a garment like a short jersey without sleeves 
and with an open Y-shaped throat; also of a 
small I'Migi, which shows about 6 inches below 
the jacket. These jackets are also home-made 
and of similar patterns to the men’s garments. 

* [These have to a certain extent been reduced to 
writing ; vide Maung Tet Pyo’s Oustoma/ry Law of the 
Chm Tribe. Rangoon, Government Press, 1884 .— Ed. ] 
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In the presence of strangers the women either 
stand or kneel. Any other position they could 
not with modesty or decency assume on account 
of their scanty skirts. 

The men tie up their hair with bits of rag, — ^red 
for choice. The hair is grown long. 

In the cold weather men and women wrap 
blankets of Burmese or European manufacture 
round their shoulders. 

The Tindu man (see Plate B) wears a langCti, 
similar to that worn by the Chinboks, and also 
a loose blouse, without sleeves and open at the 
throat, which reaches down to below the knees. 
Except in cold weather, they take their arms out 
of the sleeve-holes and wind the upper pai't of 
the garment round their waists. The dress of 
the women (see Plate B] is similar to that of the 
Chinbok women, except that the Tiudu women, 
as well as the men, wear the blouse 1 have des- 
cribed above in addition to their other garments. 
The Tindus also use extra wi*aps and blankets 
in the cold weather. 

The dress of the more civilized Chinbons is 
exactly similar to that worn by the hundreds of 
emigrated OhinbSns, who live in the Laungsh^ 
township, and closely resembles the dress of the 
Burmans. The less civilized Chinbons, who live 
on the Arakan side of the T6mas, wear what can 
hardly be called even an apology for clothing. 
It is stated that some even use the bark of ti*ees 
to hide their nakedness. The Biblical hg-leaf 
would be more covering than was worn by some 
of the villagers we met. 

Ornaments.— The clothing above described is 
supplemented by various ornaments. To begin 
with, the head is often decorated with coils of 
beads of different colours, ’kauris, &c. Brass 
skewers are generally stuck into the hair, and, 
in the case of the Tindus, are generally beautified 
by tassels of goat’s hair dyed red or bunches of 
the teeth of the hog-deer. These skewers are 
used for scratching their heads, which are full 
of lice. Sometimes bone, ivory, bamboo, or 
porcupine quill skewers are worn, Eeathers 
are universally used as head decorations by the 
men. Sometimes only a few, generally white cocks’, 
feathers, are stuck into the topknot, for they 
wear their hair like Buimans: sometimes the 
whole of a cock’s tail and part of the back is 
worn. In the latter case the bird is skinned, and 
the part to be worn is dned and sti'etched on 
a bamboo frame with a bamboo skewer to stick 
into the hair. This arrangement is worn at the 
back of the head and presents a peculiarly 
ludicrous appearance. Green parrots’ feathers 


are also used. Women wear skewers in their 
hair, but no feathers. 

Necklaces are much worn by both men and 
women. They are made of beads of all kinds, 
glass marbles with holes drilled through them, 
white metal bands, little bells like ferret-bells, 
cockspurs, teeth of hog-deer, cockle shells, kauris, 
coral, and stones, according to fancy. 

Earrings of one pattern only are worn by men ; 
they are plain flat rings about two inches in dia- 
meter, supposed to be made of gold, but are pro- 
bably generally of brass. They can be put on or off 
at pleasure by pressing the ends in opposite direc- 
tions. The elasticity of the metal keeps them 
closed under ordinary circumstances. The holes 
in the ears are much pulled down hy the weight 
of these rings. The women have large holes in 
their ears, in which they stuff thin strips of 
bamboo tightly rolled up. The only women I 
have seen actually wearing earrings were some 
Ohinbok women on the Maungchaimg, who wore 
bits of telegraph-wire about five inches long bent 
into an oval-shaped ringl 

Bracelets of brass wire are much woirn by the 
men, sometimes neaidy the whole of the right 
forearm being enveloped in rounds of wire. They 
seldom wear them on the left arm. The women 
do not wear brass, but a white-metal bracelet. 

Wristlets to protect the left arm from the bow- 
string are always worn by men. Among the Ohin- 
boks they are made of cane wicker-work lacquered 
over •, but sometimes a strip of leather is used. 
These wiistlets are about six inches in length 
and ai’e frequently ornamented with bells. The 
Tindus wind a piece of string or rope round their 
wrists in lieu of the wristlets described above. 

The Chinboks of the Obbchaung wear long brass 
guards, enveloping the whole of the back of the 
left arm up to the elbow, which are kept in 
position by the wristlets. They are intended 
pai’tlyto protect the arm from dagger-wounds 
when fighting, and partly for ornament. 

Arms and Accoutrements.— Among the Ohin- 
boks and Tindus every male carries a bow (see 
Plate C) from the time he begins to toddle. 
It is made of bamboo, well seasoned by being 
smoked for several years over the fireplace 
in the hut. It takes five years’ seasoning to 
thoroughly mature a how. The length of the 
bow of an adult is usuaUy about four feet. It 
is thickest at the centre and tapers to the ends, 
where it is notched to hold the string. The 
string is made of cotton, sometimes plaited with 
bamboo and other fibres. When bows are not 
in use they are frequently unstrung. 
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The arrows are carried in a quiver or basket 
{see Plate C) on the left side. They are about a 
foot and a half in length (the shaft being made 
of bamboo about the thickness of a pencil), and 
are neatly tipped with feathers or bamboo shav- 
ings. The heads (see Plate C) ai’e of several kinds. 
Eor war purposes and for killing big game iron 
heads are used. These again are of different 
shapes and various sizes, some being barbed and 
some lozenge-shaped. The other heads they use 
are hai'dened-wood points spliced on bone-heads 
for shooting fish, — these are said to be very 
deadly for this puipose, — and, lastly, shafts with 
the points sharpened for shooting birds. 

The an*ows with iron heads carry 150 yards 
and further, and are very deadly, killing bear, 
tiger, deer, &c., at 80 yards range. Chins do not 
poison their arrows, and usually keep them 
bright and clean. But, as they use their arrows 
time after time whenever they can find them 
again, and as wounded animals frequently escape 
only to die afterwaa-ds in the jungles, and as these 
arrows, which are frequently pulled out of the 
carcasses of animals in a putrid state, are used 
indiscriminately with those that are clean, blood- 
poisoning is very likely to follow an aiTOw wound. 
This has probably given rise to the idea that they 
poison their aiTows by sticking them into dead 
animals. 

The only other weapon which every man carries 
is a dagger (see Plate C) a httle over a foot in 
length, worn iu war-time in a bone scabbard on 
the right side attached to the shield or rather 
to the leather breast-plate (see Plate C). When | 
engaged in peaceful pursuits it is stuck into a* 
basket, worn on the right side, in which there 
is a sheath to receive it (see Plate C), The bone 
scabbard mentioned above is the shoulder-blade 
of a buffalo or buUook with a bamboo back. 

These daggers are used both for fighting and 
for cutting up food, &o. The people make great 
use of them when fighting among themselves, 
which they frequently do when drunk. It costs 
nothing to stick a knife into a man, while if he 
were shot with an arrow and afterwards escaped, 
the arrow-head, which is valuable, would be lost. 

Many men carry spears (see Plate C), which 
resemble Burman spears i — ^in fact, many are 
obtained from Burmans. 

Every man wears a kind of leather armour. 
It consists of a strip of bent buffalo hide, about 
nine inches to one foot broad, reaching from the 


waist in front to the small of the back behind. 
It is worn across the left shoulder, like the sash of 
a military ofdcer, the ends being tied together at 
the right side with a string, to which the dagger 
in its bone sheath is attached. In the case of the 
Yindus this armour is frequently made of cane 
basket-work thickly covered with JeauHs, The 
Chinboks also frequently adorn theirs with "kauris 
and small beUs like ferret-beUs. 

The arrows are carried as follows A neat 
basket, generally measuring about one foot four 
inches in depth, one foot eight inches in length, 
and eight inches in breadth, is slung on the right 
shoulder, hanging therefore on the left side. It 
is divided into compartments. Nearest the front 
a bamboo quiver containing the iron-headed 
arrows is kept in place by cane loops in the basket. 
This holds about twelve arrows, and has a top, 
sometimes of bamboo or canework lacquered over, 
and sometimes of bamboo ornamented with red 
beads. This top is attached by a string to the 
breastplate, the string being frequently adorned 
with small bells. The next compartment in the 
basket contains a somewhat smaller bamboo, 
which acts as a box for tobacco, tinder, steel, and 
flmt. The tinder used generally consists of 
bamboo filings. The lid of this * box ’ is generally 
ornamented with red seeds. The rest of the 
basket holds a pipe, aiTows without heads, and 
odds and ends. Outside the basket at the back is 
fixed a small bamboo holding a spare bowstring. 

On the left [ P Ed. ] side a basket, measuriug 
one foot in depth and length, and eight inches in 
breadth is generally woin. In this food, &c., is 
carried. It has a compartment, into which the 
dagger fits as already described.® 

The pipes smoked by 0hinb6ks and Yindus (see 
Plate C) ar*e of three kinds : — firstly, a plain bamboo 
pipe with a bamboo stem a foot long ; secondly, a 
pipe with a baked bamboo bowl and bamboo stem ; 
thirdly, a pipe on the principle of the hubble- 
bubble. This last consists of a gourd, in which 
some water is kept, and from which a bamboo 
tube fitted with a neat earthen bowl, projects 
about an inch from the upper side. The smoke is 
drawn into the mouth through the end of the 
gourd, where it tapers off at its stem. The tobacco 
the people smoke is grown by themselves, and 
is very rank and offensive in smell. They are 
always smoking. The women smoke as well as 
the men. 

The Ohinbons for the most part carry nothing 
but spears. They have a few guns and a few 


« [I niake out from this that the dagger-basket, see Plate C, in the time of peace, is the food basket in 
time of war.— Bn.J 
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bows and arrows. They bave a square leather 
shield, which, when on the war-path, they carry in 
the left hand, and with which they ward off spear 
thrusts and arrows. They have no accoutre- 
ments. 

Exports and Imports.— The principal exports 
of these Chin tribes are— 

Plantains. 8ht (a small millet). 

Tobacco. Ginger. 

Indian-com leaves Pork. 

(for cheroots.) Honey. 

Chillies. Beeswax. 

Turmeric. Cane mats. 

The principal imports are — 

Salt. Marbles. 

Blankets. Trinkets. 

Sheets. Spears. 

Gaunghaungs,^ DamauksJ 

Cotton (raw). PauktHs.^ 

Cotton (thread). Iron. I 

Needles. Sickles. 

Dyes. Cattle. 

Brass-wire. Goats. 

Gongs. Dogs. 

Cymbals. Powls. 

Small bells. Ngapi,^ 

Beads. l>amhyas}^ 

Agriculture.— The system of cultivation carried 
on by the different sections or tribes on the South 
To frontier is much the same everywhere, and 
the crops produced vary but slightly. It is aH 
taungyd}'^ cultivation. No cattle are used in 
ploughing. All the work is done by hand, a great 
deal being performed by women. The only 
exception to this system of agriculture is that a 
few villages of Chinbons in the southern end of 
the Mon valley have a few buffaloes, with which 
they plough a few paddy-fields j but this industry 
does not prosper, as their more powerful neigh- 
bours carry off their cattle to sacrifice to the nhts. 

The first operation in the tamhgyd system is 
to clear the jungle off the slopes to be brought 
under cultivation. This work is performed by 
the men in the month of October with damauhs^ 
which they buy from the Burmans. The jungle, 
thus cut, lies until quite dry, till it is burnt in 
the month of April. The ground is then cleared 
and, without further preparation, the grain is 
planted as follows : — ^In the right hand a sharpened 
or rather pointed, stick is held, with which holes 
are drilled into the ground. Into these holes the 
grain is dropped with the left hand. After this 

6 Burmese turbans. 

7 dds or knives used for household pui^ose. 

8 Spades. 


weeds have constantly to be kept down, and the 
work of weeding falls to the lot of the women, 
who also loosen the ground round the young 
shoots with pdmhyds, which are bought from 
Burmans, as soon as the crop is a few inches high. 

The first crop of is reaped in August ; other 
crops are reaped in November and December. 

The same ground is cultivated for two yearsonly, 
as in the third year the grass grows so strongly 
that cultivation is impossible. It is therefore left 
until jungle has again grown on it, when, — ^usually 
after five* years, — ^it can again be cleared and 
cultivated. 

Threshing is performed as under : — The grain 
in the ear is collected in heaps near the grain- 
huts in the fields, and trodden out by foot on large 
cane mats, from which it is transferred into 
enormous cane baskets standing over four feet 
high. Some grains, such as Indian-com, are 
stored loose in the ear in the grain-huts. 

The principal crops are— 

(1) Taungyd pBididj, (12) Sugarcane. 

(2) 8ai (a small mil- (13) Plantains, 

let). (14) Pineapples. 

(3) ChaiJeshn (a large- (15) Chillies, 

grained millet). (16) Brinjals. (Aw- 

(4) Millet. hergine), 

(5) Indian-com. (17) Tomatoes. 

(6) Yams. (18) Pumpkins, 

(7) Sweet potatoes. (19) Gourds. 

(8) Ginger. (20) Tobacco, 

(9) Beans (of various (21) Cotton, 

kinds, some an (22) Turmeric, 

inch in length). (23) Onions. 

(10) Peas (of kinds). (24) Garlic. 

( 11 ) m. 

Much damage is done to the crops by beai*s, 
pigs, and deer, and also by birds. The Tindus 
build huts high up in trees, in which they sit at 
night to* frighten off the bears. Yarious scare- 
crows are also used to frighten off birds. 

Grains which require to be husked are treated 
as follows: — A log is planted in the ground 
protruding about three feet. The top is scooped 
out so as to form a deep cup, into which the grain 
is dropped and pounded with a club. The Ohin- 
bons, who live in houses near the ground, have 
this log protmding through the floor of their 
houses and therefore perform this work inside 
the house. This work falls on the women, and 
very hard work it is. While cultivating, the 

9 Preparation of putrified fish used as a condiment. 

10 Trowels. 

u Temporary forest clearing. 
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villages are deserted, tlie people living in tem- 
porary huts in their fields.^^ 

Local Products and Industries.— The only 
local products, besides agricultural, are — 

(1) Pottery, which is confined to a few villages 
only, Kyaing on the Mon and Myin on the Maung 
being the foremost in this industry : 

(2) The manufacture of daggers, arrow-heads, 
and spear-heads confined to certain villages : 


Dwarf bamboos, making excellent fodder, were 
constantly met with, even at heights over 7,000 
feet above sea-level. There is some cutoh on the 
lower slopes on the Bm*mese side. 

Flora and Fauna,— On the lower slopes the 
usual flowers and vegetation seen in Buma are 
met with. Higher up flowers and plants of a 
colder climate are seen, including orchids, ferns, 
roses, lawn daisies, marguerites, thistles, mosses ; 
also a shmb with a flower like hawthorn. 


(3) The production of lac, which is abstracted 
from trees in most villages and used in the 
manufacture of accoutrements, &c : 

(4) The production of salt. The largest salt- 
springs are on the Md at a place called S^nni, 
sk from Tilin, where 200 viss of salt can be 
produced daily, and there are other springs 
further up the stream. These are, however, the 
only springs of importance. A small quantity of 
salt is procured at a place on the OhSohaung, three 
doins from Y^yin, a Burman village. The salt is 
produced by boiling down the water ; 

(6) Spinning, which is done by the women ; all 
the clothes of a purely national character being 
made by them. The people import most of 
their cotton, hut grow a little ; 

(6) The manufacture of mats, brooms, baskets, 
and such like articles; besides bows, arrows, and 
accoutrements : 

(7) Hunting, as a means of filling the pot, 
though the people collect heads (of animals) and 
trophies with a thoroughly sportsmanlike interest. 
They track their game and shoot it with arrows, ! 
bringing down tiger, bear, sdw^lhar, pig, &c. They 
frequently come to grief and get badly mauled, 
and many are killed by tigers and bears : 

(8) Fishing, which is carefully and systemati- 
cally carried out in various ways (a) by shooting 
the fish with arrows, at which the people ai'e 
wonderfully skilful; (b) by catching the fish in 
basket traps, m the manner of the Burmaus on this 
frontier; (c)by eatchmg the fish with nets made 
locally; (d) by diverting a stream and isolating 
stretches of it with dams, and then poisoning the 
fish with the bark of a certain tree, which is 
stripped off, pounded, and thrown into the water 
prepared as above. 

Forests.— The lower slopes on the Burmese 
side of the Chiu Hills contain some fine teak, 
especially near the mouths of the Y6, Maung, and 
Oh^ streams. Bamboos are plentiful throughout 
the hills. On the higher slopes are fine fir forests, 
oaks of various kinds, rhododendrons, and so on. 


The wild animals are 
Tigers. 

Bears. 

Leopards. 

Pigs. 

Deer of many kinds. 
Wild catble {sain 
Bsidj^yaung). 
Monkeys. 

Apes (Hoolocks). 

The domestic animals 
Mailpan, 

Pigs. 

G 

All are used for food 
marriage gifts. 


Hare. 

Porcupine. 

Otter. 

Wild cats. 

Jungle fowl. 
Pheasants(silver) . 
Partridge. 

Many kinds of 
small birds. 

e:— 

Dogs. 

Fowl. 

-ts. 

and sacrifices, and for 


Houses.— The houses resemble those of Bur- 
mans, except that they are stronger and better 
built; the thatch on the roofs being often a foot 
thick, well put on, and firmly tied down. The 
floors are frequently of teak or fir planks hewn out 
of a single tree. The floors are raised three to sk 
feet from the gi*ound. Pigs, goats, dogs, and 
fowls live underneath and all round, and the 
houses, though otherwise clean, are full of fleas. 
The fireplaces are similar to those in Burman 
houses. 


Doling the cultivating season the villages are 
abandoned and temporary huts are built in the 
fields, as well as sheds for storing grain. To 
prevent rats from getting into the latter they are 
raised six feet or more off the ground, and 
branches of fir, stalk-ends uppermost, are tied to 
the posts, because rats cannot run up them. Flat 
circular boards are also used for the purpose of 
preventing rats from running up a post, the post 
passing through a hole in the centre. 

Engineering Works.— There are no engineer- 
ing works on a large scale. 

Fishing dams are constructed to isolate reaches 
of streams in order to catch or poison the fish, or 
to divert the stream. 


^ [A Shftn custom also. — -En.]* 


dain « Icds — about 2 miles. 
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Bndges across streams are also made on the 
cantilever principle. These are wonderful con- 
structions of bamhoo and very clever. Other 
simple bridges are also made, including swing- 
bridges. 

Aqueducts for bringing water into the villages 
are also ingeniously designed. They are made 
of bamboos, split so as to form a gutter, along 
which the water runs. The bamboo gutters are 
supported, according to the level requii’ed, on 
tripods. A spot higher than the village is chosen 
as the source of water-supply often nearly half-a- 
mile distant. The Ohinbons, who have paddy- 
fields, irrigate them in the same way as the 
Burnians. 

The roads are mere tracks and are not in any 
way constructed. 

Household Furniture, Dishes, &o.— -The only 
articles of furniture to be found in a Chin house 
are the fireplace and cooking pots, similar to 
those used by Burmans. Water is kept in ghards, 
bamboos, or gourds. They eat with theii* fingers 
off bits of matting, which take the place of 
plates. 

Each house has a rough loom, spindle, &c., for 
spinning. In Chinh6n houses the grain-pounders | 
protrude through the floor. 

In all honses are found a few baskets contain- 
ing grain for present use and some liquor jars. 

Trophies and Decorations. — ^In the verandah 
of each Ohinbok or Yindu house are the heads 
of every animal shot, captured, or killed by the 
houseowner. The Ohinhoks also carve boards, or 
rather posts, about eight feet high, which they 
erect outside their houses. These iadicate the 
number of bead of game which the owner has 
killed. No man is thought much of unless he has 
a good show of heads and posts. The heads 
include tiger, bear, sdmbhar, sai%i and various 
kinds of deer, monkeys, and domestic animals. 
Ohinbons shoot but littie. 

Eaids.— The objects of raids are to obtain 
possession of slaves, cattle, money, and property 
of all kinds ; and are never undertaken with the 
sole object of (human) head-hunting. They are 
not only directed against British-Burman sub- 
jects, but also against those dwelling across the 
Tomis, and even against another Chin tribe. 

The captives taken in raids into Burma are 
usually held to ransom. The actual process of 
raiding is accompanied with much bloodshed and 
cruelty, hut the prisoners are well treated if once 
they reach the village of their captoiu. Women 
are not outraged. 


As captives, women, children, and pongyts, 
(priests), are prefen*ed: the two former as there is 
less chance of their effecting their escape than men; 
the latter because they can obtain such enormous 
ransoms for their release. Captives are at first 
placed ia stocks, but are afterwards allowed out 
with a log attached to their legs, and a string to 
carry it by. To secure the leg to the log a hole is 
cat through the centre of the log. Tbu'ough this 
hole the foot and ankle are inserted, and also a 
wooden pin so as to make the hole too small to 
allow of the foot being withdrawn. A string is 
attached to either end of the log, which the pri- 
soner holds in his hand when walking, thus taking 
the weight off the ankle. If it is thought that 
prisoner is not likely to attempt to escape, the log 
is removed. Prisoners are obliged to work in the 
fields, fetch water, husk grain, &c. 

Captives, if not quickly redeemed by their own 
people, are sold from village to village, which 
renders it very difficult to trace and recover 
them. They fetch from Rs. 80 to Rs. 300, some- 
times paid in cash, but generally in cattle. 

Cattle aa*e much prized, and are driven off from 
the plains, whenever opportunity offers. 

Iron is greatly valued for spear and arrow 
heads, <&c. When raiding in Bniuna the Chins 
frequently tear off the t‘is (summit ornaments) 
from pagodas for the sake of the iron they 
contain. 

Certain villages are notorious raiders, cultivat- 
ing but little and living by laiding. They are 
a terror to the weaker and more industrious 
Chin villagers, whom they greatly oppress, and 
who are consequently frequently driven to raid 
on Burmau villages to recoup themselves for the 
heavy losses they sustain at the hands of their 
more powerful neighbours. This system of 
terrorism keeps the Chins the savages we find 
them. They have no incentive to become pros- 
perous, as they are liable to lose theii’ all, includ- 
ing wives and chfidren, at any moment. They 
can ransom their relations, if well enough off, 
hut the price demanded is beyond the means of 
most Chins. 

Raids are organized as follows. The leading 
TPa ,u or chief, who wishes to get up a raid, gets 
men together from his own and other villages. 
He gives a feast and arranges for rations on the 
road. All these expenses he defrays, but gets 
the lion’s share of the captives and loot. Quarrels 
frequently occur, attended with bloodshed, over 
division of the spoil. The ndU are always consulted 
and, if the omens are unfavoui^able, the raid is 
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Moonliglit nights are usually chosen for raids 
and a “surpiise” is always attempted. While 
retreating they generally spike the path behind 
them with bamboos and, if pressed, they often kill 
their captives. On this account the Burmans 
frequently hesitate to follow them up. 

Warfare. — The Chin system of warfare is 
almost identical with the system of raiding.* 
When attacking an enemy’s village, or a force 
encamped, they always attempt a surprise, and 
unless they consider themselves very strong, they i 
content themselves with harassing a column on 
the line of march by creeping up and discharg- 
ing arrows, generally at tbe rear-guard. They 
will also roll down boulders and rocks, if oppor- 
tunity offers, upon an advancing force, and will 
attempt to burn the jungle through which a 
column is passing. They only attempt a* front 
attack when confident of success, and then 
advance yelling and shouting. On the defensive 
they roll down rooks, spike roads, and discharge 
aiTOws fz'om behind cover. They do not dig pits 

Chinhok villages are not fenced in any way. 
Tindu villages have a thorn or bamboo fence 
which presents no serious obstacle. 

Ohinbons stockade with what is known as ** Chin 
stookade-work*’ and form most formidable abattis 
by felling the bamboo jungle in which their 
villages are generally built, sharpening the ends of 
the bamboos, and planting innuonerable spikes. 
There is only one gate to a Ohinbon village and 
it is a very narrow one, approached by a path 
which admits of men advancing in single file only. 
A few of the villages are not stockaded, but built 
on high poles. 

Chin villages are generally built in dense jungle 
hollows on the sides of the hills. They can 
always he taken in rear and commanded, and 
should never be attacked from below. Approaches 
will always be found to be spiked, and rocks will 
be rolled on the advancing column. 

Bmoking and Washing. — Men, women, and 
even small childjren ai*e never without their pipes 
and tobacco, and smoke constantly.. A descrip- 
tion has already been given of the different kinds 
of pipes they smoke. The tobacco used is grown 
by themaalves and sun-dried. It is very rank. 

Chins, especially the Northern Chinboks, have 
the greatest dislike to water. They never wash 
their bodies, and vei*y seldom touch their faces 
and hands, with water. Their clothes are never 
washed. 

!Food and Drink. — The food of the Chins con- 
sists of the grain and vegetables they grow, the 


domestic animals they keep> and the game and 
fish they shoot and catch. Grain and vegetables 
are boiled, except chaikshn, which is genei*ally 
roasted, as is also the flesh of animals. They cook 
like the Buj'mans, but do not use oil. 

Except the beer they brew„ water is their only 
beverage. The women draw water in ghardSt 
goui'ds or bamboos. 

Drunkenness. — The most remarkable custom 
of these people is their habit of getting drunk 
on every possible occasion Every and any in- 
cident is an excuse to king out the beer jars [see 
Plate C)— the arrival of a stranger or visitor, the 
birth of a child, a marriage, a death, a case of 
sickness, an offering to or consultation of 
ai*e all sufficient excuses for every one present, 
men, women, and even tiny children, to get 
drunk. They frequently keep up these debauches 
for days. The liquor is made of grain, boiled and 
fermented, and varies much in quality, depending 
on the gram used (lice is the best) and the length 
of time the liquor has been kept. Good Chin 
beer is a very palatable drink, much resembling 
cider in taste, but more hke perry in appearance. 
The liquor is stored in jars, standing over two 
feet in height andfilled half full with the feiment- 
ing grain. As the hquur is diuwn off the jar is 
filled up with water. 

The liquor is drunk as follows : — A hollow 
bamboo, the thickness of a little finger, is thrust 
into the jar, and pressed well down, into the 
grain. The company sit round this and take 
sucks in turn. 

A more civilized way of dj*a\dng off the liquor 
is sometimes followed. A hole is made in the 
side of the bamboo above mentioned, the hollow 
top being stopped up; into this hole another 
bamboo is insei’ted sloping downwai*ds over the 
side of the jar {see Piate C). The host gives a 
suck, to start the liquor running : gourds are 
tlien filled and handed round. 

Tattooing.-— All women have their faces 
tattooed {see Plafe A). The process is com- 
menced when they are small children and 
gradually completed, the operations extending 
over several years. 

The Chinboks cover the face with nicks, lines, 
and dots in a uniform design, tbe women’s breasts 
being also suiTOunded with a circle of dots. The 
Yindus tattoo in lines across the face, showing 
glimpses of the skiu. The Chinbons tattoo jet 
black and are the most repulsive in appearance, 
though often fair-skinned. The beauty of a 
woman is judged by the style in which the tattoo- 
ing has been done. Men are not tattooed at all. 
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Proper Names.— Most Chin villages have 
Bui'mese names. Many have two names, one a 
Ohm and the other a Burman name, which 
causes gi’eat confusion. Among themselves they 
usually talk of a village as So-and-so’s village, 
naming the (headman). Thus, a village of 
which the headman’s name was Nga Tin would 
be called Nga Tinyw^i (Nga Tin’s^^ Village). The 
names of men resemble Burman names, but 
they invariably prefix Nga instead of Maung, 

The women’s names are curious; they prefix 
Mi and £a. 


The following are examples of names : — 
* Men. • Women. 


Nga Kwai. 
Nga Shain. 
Nga Oha. 
Nga Tin. 


Mi Ba Do, 

Mi Ba Laung. 
Mi Ba Sok. 


Sanitation. — The villages are kept cleaner 
than Burman villages, otherwise their sanitary 
arrangements are similar. 


Carrying Loads. — ^Everything is carried slung 
across the forehead by a strap, usually in cane 
baskets about the size of a Burmesepack-buUock’s 
basket. Sometimes there is a second strap, which 
passes across the chest Even water is carried in 
this manner, gourds being filled and placed in 
the basket, or, if ghards are used, the ghard is 
placed in the basket. A Chin makes nothing 
of a sixty-pound bag of did (floui*) going over the 
worst possible tracks. 

Music and Dancing. — Musical instruments 
consist of gongs, cymbals, drums, and bells. 
There is also a curious kind of banjo made out 
of one piece of bamboo a little thicker than a 
man’s wrist and about eighteen inches long. The 
bamboo used is hollow and out off at both ends 
just beyond the joint. Narrow strips of the 
bamboo are then slit and raised on small pegs 
without severing the ends ; four or five strings 
are thus f oimed, which are manipulated with the 
fingers. The music produced is rather pleasant. 

There is no tune, but time is kept on the drums. 
Dancing, in which both men and women take 
part, is generally commenced when they are all 
primed with liquor. 

The men brandish spears and dds and" shout, 
or rather yelT. By firelight the sight is a curious 
and pretty one. 


Oaths. — Oaths are of several kinds and are 
supposed to be binding. The one most feared is 
dnnkmg water that has been poui'ed over the 
skull of a tiger. 

Another oath is partly Burmese, [? Chinese — 
Ed ] in origin The terms of the oath are written 
on paper and burnt, while the swearing parties 
place the butts of their arms, spears, dds, guns, 
bows, an*ows, &c., in a basin of water. The 
ashes of the paper are then mixed with the 
water and di’unk by the parties concerned. 

Another oath is drinking blood. “ In aU oaths 
much hquor is drunk. It is doubtful whether 
oaths are of any value. 

Births, lyCarriages, Deaths. — ^All these are 
great occasions and necessitate sacrifices to the 
iidts, feasting, and much drinking, accompanied 
by music and dancing. 

When a child is born the nhta are consulted to 
ascertain if it will live or die. 

Maniage among the Ohinhoks is a love affair, 
and takes place at about twenty years of age. 
The young man proposes and, if accepted, the 
consent of the gul’s parents is asked. They, if 
they approve of the suitor, consult the ndts to see 
if the maiTiage will be a lucky one. 

If the omens are favourable, one mailgan at 
least must be given to the bride’s parents. If 
the bridegroom has not got the value of a 
mai]?aifb, he promises to pay by instalments and 
takes possession gf the bride at once. If the 
girl has many necklaces, several maii>an must 
he given. A big drink and feast follows, and 
sacrifices to the nais. 

If, however, the omens prove unfavourable and 
the young couple are nevertheless anxious to he 
mamed, thawa^s ai*e periodically consulted until 
they are favourable. This always must happen 
in time, if the ndts are only consulted frequently 
enough. 

The Yindn marriage customs are different. 
Among them the love is one-sided. The would*he 
hridegroouL selects the lady of his fancy and goes 
to her father’s house with ten pairs of earrings, or 
their value, and demands the giid, giving the 
father the earriugs. The girl is immediately 
handed over to him, whether willing or not, and 
whether the parents approve of the, match or not. 
TVia nang.1 di’iuks and ceremonies follow. 


rTkis confusion is universal in the East, e.g.t an 
average Path&i village has six names j an average Sikkim 
village has five; a Edsmir village has four, and may 
have nine j in the Amherst District a village or place 
will have ordinarily a Burmese, Talaing, Shdu and 
Taong^d name, to which may be superadded a Bdli name 


also. See my papers on the Tal-Ohotiali Eoute, J. R, 
Q, S., Yol. L., and J. A, iSf. B., Part II. for 1882, and my 
Edition of Sir B. Temple’s Journals ke 2 )t m Hyderabad, 
Kashmir, S%hkvm» and Nepal, 1887i preface, pp. xvul— 
xxi— Bn.] 

« [See ante, Vol. S3C. p. 423fE. Ed.] 
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There are no divorces. If a man’s wife is carried 
off by another man, as frequently happens, the 
husband kills his rival, if he can, and takes back 
his wife. 

There is no restriction as to the number of 
wives allotted to one man. If a man dies, his 
brother must take his wife and children. In this 
way one man may accumulate many families. 

On a death occurring all the fdends assemble 
and drmk. A mciibom, or other suitable sacrifice, 
is slam. The number of days the body is kept, and 
consequently the duration of the festivities, 
depends on the age and importance of the deceased. 
The body is eventually carried far into the jungle 
to a burial-ground on the ridge of a hiH, where it 
is burnt. The charred bones are collected and, 
together with the clothes of the deceased, are 
placed in an earthen pot. 


The pot is, amongst the Ohinboks and Yindus, 
then placed on the ground under a slab of 
stone supported on four upright stones. In the 
Ohinbdk and Yindu country there are large 
cemeteries of these stones, some of which are 
of -enormous size and must have taken great 
labour to biing from the places where they abound 
to the burial-ground. 

The Ohinbons do not use stones, but erect 
miniature houses, which are models of the style of 
architecture of the particular village to which the 
deceased belonged, being either raised on poles or 
not, as the case may be. In these houses, which 
foim miniature villages, the pots are placed. 
Those Chmbons who have emigi’ated to and died 
in Burma, are cremated where they die, but their 
bones are carefully collected and sent in a pot to 
be placed in the cemetery of the village, to which 
they or their forefathers originally belonged. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SOCIAL CUSTOMS IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 

When a young BiAhman visits or takes leave 
of an elderly man of his caste and sect, either 
in consequence of age or learning, the custom 
is for the younger to prostrate himself before 
the elder and to receive his blessing. 

In poor Brfiihman houses, a widow is the chief 
cook and she performs almost all the menial work 
in the house. She gets up early in the morning 
and shuns the presence of everybody else in the 
house, as it is superstitiously believed that ff any- 
body sees a widow’s face on rising from his bed 
he will have had luck during the day. Even her 
own children, if she has any, are averse to seeing 
her face in the morning, and she herself, knowing 
the evil that would arise, will not approach them. 
When a person starts on a journey or on any 
special errand, if a widow comes before him, it is 
an evil omen. On entering upon her widowhood, 
a woman takes off the hair on her head, and a 
portion of her waist cloth is put round her head. 
She usually turns very religious, takes only one 
meal a day, and sets aside all worldly pleasures. 
She is also prohibited from singing on maniage 
occasions. 

K. Seizantaliyar. 


SUPERSTITIONS AS TO SNAKES IN MADRAS. 

Take half a measure full of natiYe onions and 
make about three or four dozen small bags, put 
half a dozen onions into each and then tie up the 
bags at some small distance from each other to 
t)i6 rafters under the tiles, or tie up to the rafters 


about half a dozen peacock feathers. As snakes 
have a very acute sense of smell, and as the 
smell of these two things is very repugnant to 
them, they wiU always keep away. The above is 
said to be^very effective in the case of cobras. 

Snake charmers in Southern India have often 
been seen to catch cobras with their right hand, 
while keeping a small stick in their left hand. 
This stick “is always besmeared with onion 
juice. 

A pinch of tobacco snuff thrown over the head 
of a cobra acts as chloroform and the cobra is 
benumbed as it were. 

It is considered a great sin to kill a cobra. 
When a cobia is killed the people generally hum 
it as they do human bodies. A man who has killed 
a cobra considers himself as polluted for three 
days or at least for ninety hours, and in the 
second day milk is poured on the remains of the 
cobra. On the thud day he is free from pollution. 

SUPERSTITIONS ABOUT ANIMALS IN 
SOUTHERN INDIA. 

The Indian screech owl or death-bird is 
held in great fear by the Hindus of Southern 
India. If this bird happens to sit on the roof 
of a house and screech thrice, it is said that the 
chief member of the house wiH die within one week 
from that date. 

If bees build a nest in any part of a house, it is 
said that the chief member of the house will die 
within one month from that date. 

K. Srikantaliyar. 
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BHARAUT INSCRIPTIONS. 

BY E. HULTZSOH, PI 1 .D. j BANGALOEE. 

T he remains of the Baddhist Stdpa of Bkaraut^ were discovered in 1873 by General 
Sir A. Cunningham, who very judiciously saved most of them from destruction by 
removal to the Indian Museum, Calcutta. His richly illustrated monograph The Stupa of Bharhut 
(London, 1879’) contains eye-copies and tentative transcripts and translations of the Bharaut in- 
scriptions, both of those which are now at Calcutta, and of those which remain in situ. Part of 
the Calcutta insoriptious have been minutely treated by Dr. Hoernle.^’ With the kind permis- 
sion of Dr. Anderson, Superintendent of the Indian Museum, I prepared mechanical copies of 
all those at Calcutta in 1885 and published them with German translations.^ The importance 
which the Bharaut inscriptions undoubtedly possess on account of their antiquity, now induces 
me to republish my German paper, with some additions and corrections, in English, and thus to 
make it more generally accessible. 

The age of the Bharaut inscriptions is approximately fixed by the inscription No. 1, which 
records that the East gateway of the Stiipa was built " during the reign of theSuhgas,” u e., in 
the second or first century B. C., by VAtsiputra BhanabhUti. Prom the manner in which he 
refers to the B.uhgas, it maybe concluded that this king was one of their tributaries. One of 
those inscriptions which have not been removed to Calcutta^ contains the name “of prince 
VMhapala (i. e, VyAdhapMa?) the son of king Dhanabhuti.'* At the beginning of another 
fragment, one is tempted to conjecture tisa instead of Msat the reading of General Cunningham^s 
eye-copy,® and to translate : — “ The gift of Nagarakhit^ (i, e., N^garakshit^) the wife of king 
[Dhanabhiijti.*^ A gift by some later Dhanabhuti is recorded in a Mathurd inscription, which 
has been removed to Aligadh,® 

With the exception of No. 1, the Bharaut inscriptions do not contain any historical infor- 
mation. They are simply labels which record the names of the donors of the pillars 
(stamhha) or rails (s4ohi) on which they are engraved, or explain the subjects which some of the 
reliefs represent. The following towns from which some of the donors hailed, are incidentally 
mentioned : — Bhdgavardhana, Bh&jakata, Bi[m]bik[^]na[n] dikata, Kakandi, Karahakata, 
Kubjatinduka (?), Mayuragiri, N[aa]d[i]nagara, Pataliputra, Purika, Birishapadra, Sthavira- 
kuta and Yaidisa. The epithets Ohikulaniya or Chekulana, Ohudathilika and Dabhinik^ 
appear to be likewise derived from names of localities, the Sanskrit originals of which are, 
however, donbtfnl. In General Ounningham^s eye-copies of those inscriptions which were 
not removed to Calcutta, occur : — Karahakata (Plate Iv. No. 96), Moragiri (No. 96), N4sika 
(No. 87) and Vedisa (No. 100, and Plate Ivi. No. 1); also Bhojakataka, ‘a resident of 
Bhfijakata’ (Plate Ivi. No. 46), Kosabeyeka, * a female resident of Kau&imhi’ (Plate liv. No. 63), 
and Selapuraka, ‘a resident of Bailapura^ (Plate Iv. No. 91). Among these geographical 
names, Kaufe&mbl, Nftsika^ PAt?aliputra and Vaidi&a are the modern Kosam, Nasik, Patna 
and Besnagar. 

Of the Buddhist scenes which are represented in the sculptures and referred to in the 
inscriptions, part are still ebsoure, and part have been successfully identified by General 
Cunningham. The most interesting among these representations are the Jatakas^ or supposed 
previous births of the founder of the Buddhist creed. As will be seen from the subjoined 
table, a considerable number of them have been traced by the Rev. Subhfiti, Professor Rhys 
Davids, and myself, in the Pftli oolleotion of J&takas, for the publication of which we are 
indebted to the scholarship of Professor Fausboll. 

1 As stated by Dr. Fleet, ante, Vol. XIV. p. 138, note 1, this appears to be tbe correct spelling of tbe name. 
General Cunningham uses the form Bharhut. 

2 ante, Vol. X. pp. 118 ff. and 255 ft. Vol. XI. pp, 25 ff. 
s Zeitschnft der Deutschen Morg, Gee. Vol. XL. pp. 68 ff. 

4i Stiijga of Bharhut, Plate Ivi. No. 54. « Ibid, No. 67. 

« Ibid, Plate liii. No. 4, and Arch. Swvey of India, Vol. III. Plate xvi. No. 21. 
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Below, No. 3. MagMdeviya jafcaka. 

„ „ 6. Sujato galiuto jataka. 

„ f Bidala-iatarkla, (alias') f 

•• I 

,5 „ 10. Isi-migo jataka. 

„ „ 12. Kinara-jatakam. 

„ „ 14. Uda-jataka. 

„ „ 15. Sechha-jataka. 

„ „ 17. Bkisaharaniya jataka[m]. 

„ ,, 32, Niga-jAtaka. 

„ „ 37. Miga-jatakaih. 


Fausboirs No. 9. MakbadSva- jataka. 
„ „ 352, Suj6,ta-jataka. 

„ „ 883. Kukkuta-jataka. 


Vol. IV. pp. 252 to 254. 

„ No. 400. Dabbhapupplia-jataka, 

„ „ 174, Dubbiyamakkata- jataka. 

9 , „ 488. Bhisa-jataka. 

„ „ 267. Kakkata- jataka, 

,9 99 482. Iluru-jS,taka(?). 


„ „ 72. Tavamajhakiyaib jatakam. 

„ ,1 85. Cbbadamtiya jatakaxh. 

99 9 9 86. Vitrtra-PuTialqya jatakam, 

„ „ 109, Latuv^-jitaka. 

„ „ 165. M[u]ga[pa]k[i]y[a] j[a]ta[ka]. 

„ „ 156. Isis[imgiya ja]ta[ka]. 

„ „ 157. Yam bram[b]ano avayesi jatakam. 

„ 9 , 158. Hamsa-jataka. 

Cunningbam’s Plate xxvii. No. 9. 

ij j> i9 j> ^8. 

»> j> j» 14. 

9 9 » xxxiii. 4. 

„ „ xliii. „ 8. 

99 '99 XlV. 99 5. 


514. Obbaddanta-jataka. 


99 357. Latukika-jdtaka. 


„ „ 523. Alambusa^jAtaka. 

99 99 82. A^dabbuta-jataka, 

„ 32. Nacbcba- jataka. 

„ „ 206. Kurnngamiga- jataka. 

99 99 181, Asadisa-jataka. 

„ „ 461, Dasaratba-jataka, 

„ „ 407. Mabakapi-j^taka. 

„ „ 12, Ni^rddbamiga-jataka. 

9 , Nos, 46 and268. ia'amadusaka-jAtaka. 


It appears from tbe above table that the titles of tbe single JdtaJeas in tbe Bbaraut inscrip- 
tions generally diJQEer more or less from those which are adopted in tbe standard redaction of the 
Jdtaha book. A very cnrions proof for tbe antiqxdty of tbe verses which are banded down to ns 
in tbe Jdtaka book, is afforded by tbe inscription No. 157, which quotes tbe first pdda of one of 
these verses.^ As discovered by tbe late Professor Childers {Fall BiGtionaTy 9 p. ix, note 3), 
an almost literal quotation from tbe Xife of Buddha^ which is prefixed to the Jdtaka book 
(Vol. I. p. 92), occurs in tbe inscription No, 38. Tbe announcement of tbe future conception 
of Buddha (No. 8Q), bis descent to earth.(No, 98), and tbe festival in honour of bis bair-lock 
(No. 78), are referred to in tbe same introduction to tbe Jdtaka, Vol. I. pp. 48, 50, and 65. 
* Tbe assembly (of ascetics) with matted hair ' (jatila, No. 13) is probably intended for UruvSla- 
Kassapa and bis followers (Vol. I. p, 82 f.). Tbe Tndrasala cave (No. 99) corresponds to the 
Indrasaila cave of the Northern Buddhists, who also mention the visits of king PrasSnajit of 
K6sala and of the serpent king AMvata to Buddha (Nos. 58 and 60). Tbe visit of Ajatasatru 
(No. 77) is described in tbe records of both Northern and Southern Buddhists, 


In tbe inscriptions, Buddha is generally designated Bbagavat, * the Blessed one,’ and once 
(No. 46) Sakyamuni. Of tbe former Buddhas tbe following are named : — Vipasyin, 
Visvabbfi, Kakutsamdha, K6nagamana, Kasyapa, Tbe inscriptions also mention ‘ Sudharma, 
the ball of tbe gods,* ' Vaijayanta, tbe palace (of Indra),’ tbe two classes of deities called 
KamAvacbara and 'Suddbavasa, and give tbe names of four celestial nymphs (apsaras), three 
goddesses (ddmtd )9 one angel (divaputra), one vidyddhara, six male and two female yahshas, 


7 The chief story of the fifth book of the Panchaiml^a is closely related to the Ohatudv^ajdtala (Fansboirs 
No. 439). At the beginning of the PcMichatantra story occurs the following verse (No. 22 of the Bombay edition) : — 

Thefourth2)Ad<»o£thisverseisiaentioalwiththat of the 5th verse of the QhatuMrqfdtaha, the second half of 
which reads : — ichchh^hatassa^dsoiism chakkarh hhmosU matihakS* 
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and two serpent kings (ndgardja)^ Buddhistieal terms are : — ohaitya,, hodhi or hodha, 
hHliioliahra and dharmaohaTera. The mention of donors who were versed in the Fiiakas^ 
(No. 134), in the Sdtrdnta (No. 96) and in the five NiMyas (No. 144) proves that the Buddhist 
canon and its subdivisions were known and studied in the second or first century B, 0. 
Among the donors are one householder (grihapatt), one trooper (aivavdriJca), one sculptor 
(rupahdraka), four preachers {bhdnaka) and twelve nuns (hhihshurd). Others are characterised 
as members of the priesthood by the epithet ‘reverend* {drya or hhadanta). 


TEXTS AND TRANSLATIONS. 


No. 1 (Cunningham’s Plate liii. No. 1).® 

1 Suganam raje rano Giigl-putasa Visadevasa 

2 pautena Goti-putasa Agarajusa putena 

3 Vachhi-putena Dhanabhutina karitam toranam® 

4 sila-kammamto cha upamna.^® 


During the reign of the Sungas, — Vfttsi-putra Dhanabhhti, the son of Gaupti-putra 
Ahgaradyutii (and) grandson of king Gftrgi-putra ViSvad^va, caused (tJiis) gateway to be 
made, and the stone-work^^ arose. 

No. 2 (liii. 1 b). 

Aya-Nagadevasa danam. 

The gift of the reverend N&gaddva. 

No. 3 (liii. 2 b; Hoernle’s No. 5). 


Thejdtalca (which treats) of MakhftdSva. 

No, 4 (liii. 3 b ; Hoemle’s No. 6). 
Dighatapasi sise anus&sati. 

Dirghatapasvin instructs Qds) pupils. 

No. 5 (liii. 4 b; Hoemle’s No. 7), 


Abode chatiyaih.i® 

The chaitya on (Mount) Arbuda. 


No. 6 (liii. 6). 


Sujato gahuto jataka. 

The jd taha (entitled) “ Sujftta caught. 

No. 7 (liii. 6). 

Bidala-jatara^® kukuta-jataka. 

The jdtalca, (also called) the cock jaiaha. 

No. 8 (liii. 7). 


Dadanikamo chakama. 

The enclosure (called) Dap^anishkrania (?). 


• 8 The text of Nos. 1 to 164 is transoribed from impressions wMob I prepared at Calontta in 1885. A 
facsimile of No. 1 is found cwife, Vol. XIV. p. 139, and facsimiles of Nos. 2 to 15, 17 to 51, 65 to 151, and 153 in 
the Zeitschnft der Deutschm Morg. Cfea. Vol. XL. pp. 60 and 70. 

» Bead iorcmaiH (I instead of JQ. “ Bead vparivno Ck instead of 1). 

n As suggested by Dr. Buhler, this name has to be explained by Ang6/ra[l6a1 iva dydtata ity Angdradyut, * shi- 
ning li Ve (the planet) Mars.’ The custom, in accordance with which each of the three kings bears a secondary name 
derired from the gCtra of his mother, has descended through the Andhras to the Kadambas and Chalukyas ; see 
Dr. Fleet’s Kana/rese Dynasties, p. 5, note 2. 

12 See Childers’ FdU Dictionary, s. v. Icommanto, 

18 Possibly a clerical mistake for chetiyaih, 

1* Qahuto (Sanskrit griMtah) appears to mean either ‘surprised’ or ‘ understood ’ (by his father); see the 
^v/jMaoCia'La, FausboU’s No. 352. 

1'^ This is a clerical mistake ion jataka (i. e. jdtaJcaah). 
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No. 9 (liii. 8). 

Asadfi Yadhu susane sigila^® Sati.^^ 

The -woiaan who has observed the jackals on the cemetery. 

No. 10 Qm. 9). 

Isi-migo jataka. 

Thejdtaha {entitled) “ the antelope of the saint.*’ 

No. 11 (liii. 10 ; Hoernle’s No. 1). 
Miga-samadaka[ih] chetaya.^® 

The chaitya which gladdens the antelopes. 

No. 12 (hii. 12). 

Kinara-jatakam. 

The Kwmara jdtaka^ 

No. 13 (liii. 13). 

Jatila-sabh&. 

The assembly {of ascetios")i with matted hair. 

No. 14 (liii. 14). 

Uda-jataka. 

THhejdtaka {which treats) of the {two') otters. 

No. 15 (liii. 15; Hoernle’s No. 4). 


The saihsha^^ jdtaha* 

No. 16 (liii. 16). 

1 Karahakata-nigamasa 

2 d4na. 

The gift of the city of Karahakata.^^ 

No. 17 17). 

Bhisaharaniya 3 ataka[m]. 

The jdtaJca {which treats) of the stealing of the lotus-fibres. 

No. 18 (liii. 18; Hoernle’s No. 8). 

Veduko katha dohati Nadode payate. 

V6]3.uka2i milks22 IcathoP on Mount Na^dda. 

No. 19 (liii. 19 ; Hoemle’s No. 9). 

Jabil Nadode pavate. 

Thejcmbd (tree) on Mount Ka^dda. 

No. 20 (liii. 20 ; Hoemle’s No. 2), 

U Janako raja Sivala deyi. 

King Janaka. Queen Sivald..^^ 

Bead sig'dle (aoo. plur.) ? 

IT nati probably represents the Sanskrit as 'kM in No. 38 stands for JerM, 

18 It remains doubtful whether the vowel a in the second syllable of this word is due to a clerical omission of the 
sign for i, or if it is the expression of an indistinct pronunciation of the vowel i. Compare Sdbhadd for SubhadrdL an 
Ajdtasata for A^dtaiatru in Nos. 62 and 77. 

19 See Childers* PdW Dichonary, s.v. sekhc, 

20 Karahdkadaka, ‘ a resident of Karah^ada,* occurs in the KudA inscription No, 18, Arch, Survey of TT. India, 
Vol. IV. p. 87. Karahakata or KarahAkada is probably identical with EarahAtaka, which is referred to in a BAshirar 
kAta inscription of ^aka 676 (ante, Vol, XI. p. 110), and with the modem KarhA^ in the SattArA district. 

81 According to No. 68, this person was a gardener. VAluka, ‘little reed,’ occurs in the JOdaka No. 43 as the 
name of a snake. 

so See the corresponding relief, Stfi^a ofBha/rhut, Plate xlviii. No. 9. 

as This word may be meant for katha (PAli Tcaftha, Sanskrit hdshtha), or, according to Dr. Buhler, for hvaitha or 
Tsvdiha, ‘a decoction.* 

2* Similar formations are Ahila and Vasula in the Eu^A inscriptions, and Himalfl., T pila and SivalA in the 
Amar Avati inscriptions. 
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ITo. 21 (liii, 21 ; Hoernle’s No. 3 ), 

CHtup&da-sila. 

The Ohitrdtpata rook.25 

No. 22 (lin. 1 o). 

Vedisa Ch&padevaya Revatimita-bhariyaya pathama-thabho d/inarii. 

The first pillar (is) the gift of CbftpadSva, the wife of Rfevatimitra^ from Vaddifea. 

No. 23 (liii, 2 c). 

Bhadamtasa^^ aya-Bhutarakhitasa Khnjatidukiyasa danam. 

The gift of the lord, the reverend BhUtaraksliita^ from Kubjatinduka(P), 

No. 24 (Hii. 3 c). 

Bhagavato Vesabhnno bodhi silo. 

The sdla {which was) the hodhi {tree) of the blessed Vifevabhll. 

No. 25 (liii. 4 c). 

Aya-Gorakhitasa thabho dS.iiaih. 

A pillar, the gift of the reverend Gdraksbita. 

No. 26 aiii. 5 b, 6 b). 

Aya-Famthakasa thaihbho danam Chnlakoka devat^. 

A pillar, {represen,Hng) the goddess Kslitidrak6ka,27 the gift of the reverend Panthaka. 

No. 27 (liii. 7 b). 

1 Dabhinikaya Mahamnkhisa dhitn Badhika- 

2 ya bhichhnniya dAnam. 

The gift of the nnn Badhikdi^^^ the daughter of Mahd*mukhi, from Dabhina(?). 

No. 28 (liii. 8 b). 

2 Pdtaliput^ Nagasenaya Kodi- 
1 yaniyfi danam. 

The gift of Nagastoftj a K6<Jyaiil,29 from Pataliputra. 

* No. 29 (liii. 9 b). 

1 Saman^d bhikhuniyS OhudatMlikaya 

2 d§nam. 

The gift of the nun Sramaija^® from Chudathila. 

No. 30 (liii. 11 b). 

Bhagavato Kon^gamenasa®^ bodhi. 

The bodJd {tree) of the blessed K 63 ?.ftgamana. 

No. 31 (liii. 12 b). 

BhojakatakRya Diganagay[e] bhichhnniya danaiht 
The gift of the nun Dinnagd. from Bhdjakata.^^ 


35 Ohitri utpM yatra sd hid, ‘ the rook where miraoTiloTiB portents happen.* The Pdli u^pdda represents both 
utpdda and uipdta ; compare Anddha^ for Andthc^ in No. 38. 

35 tasob looks like tdso, and the ta of Bhuta like td, 

27 e. 'the little KokS..’ Her counterpart, 'the big K6kft,* is mentioned on Plate Iv. of the Stdpa ofBharhut, 
No. 98» which reads Mahdkoka devata^ 

28 Perhaps B6dhik& has to be restored. The name B6dhi occurs in three Kud^ inscriptions. 

29 Ko^-iy^ni, which is found again in No. 100, might be the feminine of Kodiya (No. 63); compare aryo— 

and h8hatriya---^Jc8hatrvydjn,t, On the Hodyas, a tribe residing near and related to the S&kyas, see Dr. Kern’s 
Buddhismus, translated by Jacobi, Vol. I. pp. 174 and 295. Besides, Ko^iyfini might correspond to the patronymic 
KaundinyAyani j compare KachohAna == KAtyAyana, and MoggallAna = MaudgalyAyana. 
so It follows from Nos. 103 and 104, that SramanA is here used as a proper name. 

81 In the fourth syllable of Kondgamenaaa we appear to have a case of short (PrAkrit) e for Sanskrit a. Short e 
for i occurs in Petakin (No. 134) for Pitakvn, and Seri (No. 149) for Biri (Sri) ; short o for u in Aboda (No. o) for 
Arbuda ; long A for d in the termination yS (Nos. 65, 106, 120, 121, 146, 14S and 150) for yd/i; and long u for d in dniih 
(No. 130) for dMa. — The first syllable of bodhi is injured and looks like be* 

82 According to a grant of the VAkAtaka king Pravarasdna II. the village of OharmAnka, — ^the modern Ohammak 
the Hichpur district, —belonged to the Bh5jakata*rAjya ; see Dr. Pleet’s Gupta InscriptionSi p. 236. 
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No. 82 (Uii. 13 b). 

Naga-jataka, 

The elephant jto&a. 

No. 33 (liii. 14 b). 

1 Bib[i]k[4]nadikata Bndhino gahapatino 

2 danaih. 

The gift of the householder Buddhi (from) Bimbikanandikata (?). 

No. 34 (liii. 15 b). 

Supavaso Takho. 

The YaksTia Supravyisha (?). 

No. 35 (liii. 16 b). 

Dhamagutasa danam thabho. 

A pillar, the gift of Dharmagupta. 

No, 36 (liii. 17 b). 

1 Bibikanadikata Suladhasa asavarika- 

2 danaifa. 

The gift of the trooper Sulabdha (from) Bimbikanandikata. 

No. 37 (liii. 18 b, 19 b). 

1 Pusasa thambho dSnam 

2 mlga-j^takam. 

A pillar, (representing) the antelope the gift of Pushya. 

No. 38 (liii. 20 b). 

Jetavana Anadhapediko deti koti-saxhthatena keta. 

Anatbapiiswjika gives Jetavana, (which) he has bought by a layer of crores (of gold pieces). 

No. 39 Qiii. 21 b). 

Kosa[ni]ba-kuti. 

The hall at E:au&d>mbi. 

No. 40 (liu. 22 b). 

Ga[m]dhakuti. 

The hall of perfumes.®^ 

No. 41 (liii. 23). 

Dhamarakhitasa danam. 

The gift of Dliarmaraksliita. 

No. 42 (liii. 24). 

OhakavSko NagardjS. 

Chakrav&ka, the king of serpents. 

No. 43 (Kii. 25). 

V[i]rudako Takh[o]. 

The Yaksha Virfiijlbaka.^® 

No. 44 (Hii. 26). 

Gamgito Takho. 

The Yahsha Gangita. 

No. 45 (liv. 27; Hoemle’s No. 17). 

Aya-Isidinasa bhanakasa d&nam. 

The gift of the reverend iPrishidatta^ a preacher. 


Read '’vdnfcasa. 

On gandhahuti see ante, Vol. XIV. p. 140, and Arch, 3v/rvey of W, India, Vol. V. p. 77 • 

See Bohtlingk and Roth's SansJcj^UWorterhuch, s. v.» and Childers' PM IHcUonary, s. v. •owi4]ho. 
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No. 46 (liv. 28 ; Hoernle’s No. 11). 

1 Bhagavato Sakamuaiuo 

2 bodho. 

The bgdha {tree) of the blessed Sdikyamuni, 

No. 47 (liv. 29 ; Hoernle’s No. 12 a). 

1 Purathima [di]sa SadhS,- 

2 vasi de[va]t[a]. 

In the eastern direction, tbe deities (called) the 'Suddhdvdsaa. 

No. 48 (liv. 30 ; Hoemle’s No. 12 b). 

1 Utaram disa [tini sa]- 

2 vatani sisa[ni]. 

lu the northern direction, [three covered] heads (?). 

No. 49 (liv. 31 ; Hoernle’s No. 13). 

1 Dakhinam disa chha Ka- 

2 mavachara-sahasani. 

In the sonthern direction, six thousand KdmdvacJiaras. 

No. 50 (liv. 32 ; Hoernle’s No. 14), 

1. Sadika-sammadam 

2. turam devAnam. 

The music®® of the gods, which gladdens®^ by (i. e. which is accompanied with) acting.®* 
No. 61 (liv. 38; Hoernle’s No. 15 a). 

Misakosi®* Achharfi. 

The Apsaras Mi&rakd&i. 

No. 52 (Uv. 34 ; Hoernle’s No. 15 d). 

Sabhad[&] Aohhar[^]. 

The Apsaras Subliadrd.. 

No. 63 (liv. 35 ; Hoemle’s No. 15 o). 

1 Padnmavati 

2 Achhar4. 

The Apsaras Padmavati, 

No. 54 (liv. 36 ; Hoemle’s No. 15 b). 

1 Alam- 

2 busd Achhar^. 

The Apsaras Alambash£t. 

No. 55 (liv. 37 ; Hoemle’s No. 18). 

Ka[m]dariki. 

Ka^^ariki. 

No. 56 (liv. 38; Hoemle’s No. 21). 

1 Vijapi 

2 Yijadharo. 

The Vidyddhara Vijayin.^® 


86 On Hra for see Edmaoliandra, ii. 63, and Br. Hsohel’s note thereon. 

^ With sai/hmada compare samadaka in No. 11. 

^ According to Bohtlingk and Both, s, v., Bharata explains Sdtaha by ndtaJeorh'Mda, 

38 Bead Misakesi. 

*8 Vijapi might be derived from Vijayin by tbe double change oiy to v and of u to Regarding the first 
change, see Dr. Kuhn’s PUuQrommaUk, p. 42 f. mdAreh, Survey of W, ladia, Vol. IV. p. 99, note 1, where 
Bhaddvantya (p. 109, text line 10) might be added. Instances of the second change (Kuhn, l.c. p. 45) are Brcvpata for 
Airdvata (Nos. 59 and 60), for Kuvdra (No. 92], hhagaj^ato for hhagavaiai> (Z&itaGhrift der Deutschen Morg^ 

Qes, Vol. XKXVII. p. 557i No. 32] and pdrdggata for pdrdvata [Jdtaka No. 42). 
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No, 57 (liv. 39; Hoeriale’s No. 10 a). 
Bhagayato dhamachakaxh. 

The dJiarmaoJiahra of the Blessed one. 


No. 58 (liv. 40; Hoernle’s No. 10 b). 

1 Rajft Pasenaji 

2 Kosalo. 

King Prasdnajit the K6sala. 

No. 59 (liv. 41; Hoernle’s No. 16 b). 

Erapato [N&]gara 3 ft. 

Airftvata,^! the king of serpents. 

No. 60 (liv. 42 ; Hoernle’s No. 16 a). 

1 Erapato NSgarajft 

2 Bhagavato vadate. 

Airavata, the king of serpents, worships the Blessed one. 

No. 61 (liv. 43; Hoernle’s No. 20). 

Bahnhathiko. 

(The banyan tree) Bahuhastika.^^ 

No. 62 (liv. 44 ; Hoernle’s No. 19 a). 

1 Bahnhathiko nigodho 

2 Nadode. 

The banyan tree Bahukastika on (Mount) Na^dda.^^ 

No. 63 (Hv. 45; Hoernle’s No. 19 b). 

1 Sxisnp&lo Kod^yo^^ 

2 Vednko a- 

3 r^mako. 

SiSupaia the £6^ya. The gardener V§p.iika.<^® 

No. 64 (liv. 48, 49), 

1 Oheknlana-Saghamitasa thabho danaih 

2 bhagavato Kasapasa bodhi. 

A pillar, (representing) the hSdhi (tree) of the blessed Eftfeyapa, the gift of Saihgliamitra 
from Chiknlana.^® 


No. 66 OiY. 60), 

NSgaye bhichhnniye dSnam, 

The gift of the nnn Nftgft, 

No, 66 Qiy, 51). 

Bhadamta-Valakasa bhanakasa dana thabho. 

A pillar, the gift of the reverend Valaka, a preacher. 

No. 67 (liv. 52), 

1 Earahakata 

2 aya-Bhntakasa thabho d&naih. 

A pillar, the gift of the reverend BhUtaka (from) Karabakata. 

*1 The Chnllavagga (v. 6) uses the form fir&patha, wHoh has been wrongly sanskyitised by filipatra ; see Dr. 
Kevn^B Biiddhismus, translated by Jacobi, Vol, II. p. 284, note 3. The usual form firfiyapa is derived from the 
Sanskrit Airfivana, a vicarious form of Air&vata. 

« Bahav^ hastM yatra, sa^, ‘ where many elephants (are worshipping) j* see the corresponding relief on Plate 
XV. of the StH^a of Bharhut, 

Compare Nos, 18, 19, and Stii^a of Bha^r'hut, Plate Hv. where two identical inscriptions (Nos. 70 and 79) 
appear to read : — Nadoda-jpdde OhenaoKhako, ** at the foot of (Mount) Naddda ” 

** Probably Xodiyo must be read ; see p. 229, note 29, and compare No, 58, where the name of the country or 
tribe (Elosalo) likewise follows the name of the king (Pasenaji), 

See No. J8.^ 

Chekolana is synonymous with Chikulaniya in No. 88. 
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No. 68 (liv. 64). 

Tikotiko ckakamo. 

The enclosure (galled) TriAdtika.^^ 


No. 69 (liv. 55). 

Bhadata-Mahilasa thabho dunaih. 

A pillar, the gift of the reverend Mahila. 

No. 70 (liv. 56). 

Kai'ahakat[a] Samikasa dana thabho. 

A pillar, the gift of Syamaka from Earahakafa. 

No. 71 (liv. 57). 

Bhadata-Samakasa thabho dfinam. 

A pillar, the gift of the reverend Syamaka. 

No. 72 (liv. 58). 

Tavamajhakiyam jatakaih. 

The jdtaha [whioh treats) of tho yammadhyaka^^ 

No. 73 (liv. 59). 

Sirima devata. 

The goddess Srimati, 

No. 74 (liv. 60). 

Suchilomo Yakho. 

The Yahsha &uchil6ma. 

No. 75 (liv. 61). 

1 to bhikhuniyS. thabho 

2 •d^nam. 

A pillar, the gift of the nun . * . . , 

No. 76 (liv. 62 ; Hoemle’s No. 24). 

Bhadatasa aya-Isipalitasa bhlinakasa navakamikasa danam. 

The gift of the lord, the reverend Rishipdlitai, a preacher, who superintends the building- 
operations.^^ 


No. 77 {liv. 63 ; Hoernle’s No. 22). 

Aj^tasata Bhagavato vamdate. 

Aj&ta&atru worships the Blessed one. 

No. 78 (liv. 64 ; Hoernle’s No. 26 a), 

1 Sudhamma devasabha 

2 Bhagavato chudS.mahOi 

j^udharma, the hall of the gods. The festival (i*/t honour) of the hair-look of the Blessed one. 
No. 79 (liv. 66 ; Hoernle’s No. 25 b). 

1 Vejayamto pS- 

2 sade.®<* 

Vadjayanta, the palace {of Indra). 

No. 80 (liv. 66 j Hoernle’s No. 23). 

Mahas&m^yikftya Arahaguto devaputo vokatp Bhagavato®^ sasani patisamdhi. 

The angel Arhadgupta/^ having descended, announces to the great assembly the {future) 
conception of the Blessed one. 


Tisrah k6ta/y6 yasya sah, ‘ triangular j ’ see the corresponding relief on Plate rsviii. of the SHygu of Bharhut^ 
This is the name of a hind of ok^drttyma. 

On navahammika see Vimya Tes^ts, Part III. pp. 189 . and compare mvakamaka in an Amarfivati inscrip- 
tion {Ze/itsehr, der Beutachm Morp. Qes, Yol. XL, p. 846, No. 53) and Jcimaviitiha, ante, Vol. XIY. p. 334. 

Probably a clerical mistake for p Wdo. to looks almost like t4. Read s^sati, 

S3 The name is also contained in a fragmentary inscription on Plate No. 3, of the 

of Bharhut 
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No. 81 (liv. 67, 68). 

1 Moragirimba N4gilliya bhikhuniyA danam thabb& 

2 bbagavato Vipasino bodbir 

Pillars, {representing) tbe ho^hi (^ree) of tbe blessed VipaSyin^ the gift 
fiom Mayttragiri.®^ 


No. 82 (liv. 69). 


of the nun 


VedisS Phagndevasa danam. 

Tbe gift of IPhalguddva from VaidiSa. 

No.83f(liv. 71). 


Purikaya dayakana danam. 

Tbe gift of donors from Pnrika..®® 


No. 84 (liv. 7*2). 


Bhagavato* Kakmsadbasa bodbi. 

Tbe hoSM {tree) of tbe blessed Kakutsanldba. 

No. 85 (liv. 73, 74). 


1 Vedisa Anurftdbiya danam 

2 Obbadamtiya jatakam, 

Tbeyrffafca {which treats) of tbe Shctddania {elephant)f tbe gift of Aziur^lift from Vaidi&a* 
No. 86 (liv. 75 ; Hoernle’s No. 26). 

Vitura-Puiiakiya jatakam. 

Tbe jdtaha {which treats) of Vidbttra and Pttri^aka. 


No. 87 (liv. 76). 

Bramhadevo manavako. 

Tbe youth BrahmadOva. 

No. 88 (liv. 77). 

Bbadata«Kanakasa bbanakasa tbabbo d^nam Gbiknlaniyasa. 

A pillar, tbe gift of tbe reverend Kanaka, a preacher, from Cbrikulana# 

No. 89 (liv. 78). 

Takblni Sudasana. 

Tbe Yahshini SudarSanft. 

No. 90 (Iv. 80). 

1 Bbadata-Budbarakbitasa sa[tu]pada [na]* 

2 sa danam tbabbo. 

A pillar, tbe gift of tbe reverend Buddkarakshita, who is versed in tbe sciences (?). 

No. 91 (Iv. 81). 

Cbada Yakbi. 

Tbe YaksM ChandrA 

No, 92 (Lr. 82), 

Knpiro Yakbo. 

Tbe Yahsha Kuvdra, 

Ho. 93 (Iv. 83), 

Ajakalako Yakbo, 

The Yaksha Adyak&laka, 


^ Begardmg tbd formation of this name, see Mnini, y. 8, 84, and ZeiiscTir, der Dmtschm Mcrg, Qes. Vol. 
XXXVII. p. 551, No 5, note 2. Compare fuartber Q-haiola (No. 188>, Mabda (No. 69), SagMla (No. 128) and YakHla 
(No. 126). 

Wiih May^bragiri compare MayfUraparvata, a locality which is referred to in a quotation of ibe Chdranom 
f>y'(lhabh$>8}iya f see Dr. Buhler’s translation of Apastamba, p. xzxi note, and Dr. von Sohroeder’s Modirdyani 
Bannhhtdt p. xxiv. 

^ The same place is mentioned in Nos. 117 to 119. On a tov^ of ttria name, which is refer)?ed to in the great 
epic, see BohtUngk and Both’s datlel:f^t-TVo1'ter5^U/7i, s. t. At the time of the ^thtras, Purl was the capital of 
tile Kocfca;^ j (mta, Vol. XIII. p. 184, Another Pur! in Orissa is well-known by its shrine of Jagamn&tha j ante, 
Vol XX. p. 890. 
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No. 94 (Iv. 84). 

Moragirimha Pusaya danam thabM. 

Pillars, the gift of Pusbydi from Maytiragiri. 


No. 95 (It. 85). 

1 Aya-Obulasa Sutaihtikasa Bbogavadba- 

2 niyasa dAnaixi. 

The gift of the reverend Kshudra, who is versed in the SHirdniat^^ from Bh6g8U 
vardbana.®^ 


No. 96 (Iv. 86). 

Moragirimba Tbnpadasasa d4nam tbabba. 

Pillars, the gift of Sttipadd.sa from Maytiragiri. 

No. 97 (Iv. 88). 

1 Mabarasa amtevAsino aya-S&ma- 

2 kasa tbabbo danam. 

A pillar, the gift of the reverend SyAmaka, the disciple of Mahara. 


No. 98 (Iv. 89). 

Bbagavato okramti.®® 

The descent of the Blessed one- 


No. 99 Gv. 92). 

Idas41a-guba. 

The Indraltdila cave. 


No. 100 (lY. 2). 

Pataliput^ Ko4iy^niy4 SakatadevayA danam. 

The gift of Sakataddva, a Kddyd.nl, from Pataliputra. 

No. 101 (Iv. 3). 

Kakamdiya Somaya bbichbnniya d4nan». 

The gift of the nun Sdnad. from K4tkandl.®® 

No. 102 (Iv. 4). 

Fataliputd Mabidasenasa ddnaxh. 

The gift of MabSndrasSna from PAJaliputra. 

No. 103 (Iv. 5). 

Obuditbilikayl Nagadev4ya bbikhuniyi®^ [danam]. 

The gift of the nun Nd.gad5vd. from ObudatMla, 

No. 104 (Iv. 6). 

ObudatbJliklya Kojarftya dainam. 

The gift of Kudjarar from CbudatliUa. 

No. 105 av. 7). 

Dba[di]maguta-matu Pusadevaya dinaih. 

The gift of Pushyad§vA the mother of Dharmagupta. 

No. 106 (Iv. 8). 

[U]jbikaye d&na. 

The gift of UjjhikA* 

No. 107 (Iv. 9). 

[Dba]marakhitaya ddna sucbi. 

A rail, the gift (rf Bharmarakshitdr. 


w On Sutlmhlca, see Vvruvya TeoftSt Fart I. p. xxx. and on the school of the SauhrMihas, Br. Kem's 
Bitddhismus, translated by Jacobi, Vol. II. p. 604. 

^ The same place is repeatedly mentioned in the S4hohi inscriptions. 

68 first letter of this word looks like which is phonetically impossible. 

69 Edkandi is mentioned in the BatpdvaU of the Kha/rataragachhai ante, Yol. XI. p. 247. 

^ Bead lUhhumyd^ 
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No. 108 (Iv. 10), 

Atimutasa danaih. 

The gift of Atimidsita, 

No, 109 (Iv. 11). 


The laivd jdtaka. 


Nadutaraya dAna sachi, 

A rail, the gift of l^and^yttarfic 


[Ma]dasa daaaih. 
The gift of 

Isanasa d&na. 

The gift of t&d>na* 

Isidatasa d&nam. 


No. no (Ir. 12). 


No. Ill Qy. 13). 


No. 112 (Iv. 14). 


No. 113 (Iv. 15). 


The gift of !p,iahidatta. 

No. 114 (ly. 16). 

Aya-PiinS.vasuiio suohi dana*. 

A rail, the gift of the reverend Punarvasu. 

No. 115 (Iv. 19). 

Devarakhitasa dfinam. 

The gift of DOvarakshita, 

No. 116 (Iv. 20), 

Vedisato Bhntarakhitasa danath. 


The gift of Bh-Htaraksluta from VaidiSa. 

No, 117 (Ivi. 22). 

Purikayft IdadevSya dSnam. 

The gift of indraddva from Purika. 

No. 118 (Ivi. 23). 

Furik^y^ Setaka-m&tu danam. 

The gift of the mother of Srdshtliaka,®! from Ptirikd.. 

No. 119 (Ivi. 24). 

Purikay^ StoSya dftnam. 

The gift of Syftmd. from Pnrikdi. 

No. 120 (Ivi, 25). 

BxLdharakhit&ye dSnam bhiohhuniye. 

The gift of the mm Buddliaraksliitft, 

No. 121 (Ivi. 26). 

Bhutaye bhichhuniye danam. 

The gift of tbe min Bhtlta, 

No. 122 Gvi. 27). 

Aya-Apikinakasa d&nam* 

The gift of the reverend Apikinq.ka .^2 

No. 123 (Ivi. 28). 

Saghilasa d^a enchi. 

A rail, the gift of Saihghila, 


Begarding the loss of tlio aspleation, see Br, KxihiL’B Pdli-GrammaHhj p. 41, and oompare Asad^ for 
CN'o. 9), Virudata for Virddhaka (No. 43), and Yitnra for Vidhnra (No, 86), 

62 Compare AmpiMnaka in a BhdjA iusoription j Arch, Bimiey of W* India, Tol, IV. p. 83, No. 3. 
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No. 124 (Ivi. 29). 

Sagharakhitasai m^tapituna atMjS d&nam. 

The gift of Saiiigliaraksldta for the benefit of (iis) mother and father. 



No. 126 (Ivi. 30). 

Dhutasa suchi dfino.^ 

A rail, the gift of Dlilirta. 

No. 126 (Ivi. 31). 

Yakhilasa suchi dana. 

A rail, the gift of Yakshfla. 

No. 127 Gvi. 32). 

Mitasa suchi d&naih« 

A rail, the gift of Mitra. 

No. 128 Gvi. 33). 

Isirakhitasa d&naib. 

The gift of i^ishirakshita* 

No. 129 (Ivi. 34). 

Sirimasa d^uam. 

The gift of Srimat. 

No. 130 Gvi. 36). 


BhadatacDerasenasa donaih.** 

The gift of the reverend Ddvasdua. 

No. 131 (Ivi. 36). 

kaya bhiohhnniya danam. 

The gift of the nxin ..... 

No. 132 (Ivi. 37). 

N[am]d[i]nagarikaya IdadevSya dfinaih. 

The gift of Indraddvft from Nandinagara.*'’ 

No. 133 Ovi. 40). 

Jethabhadrasa dSnam. 

The gift of Jydshtiliabliadra. 

No. 134 (Ivi. 41). 

Aya-J&tasa Petakino ancbi dSnam. 

A rai], the gift of the reverend Jata^ who is versed in the Titakas. 

No. 135 (Ivi- 42). 

Bndharakhitasa mpak&rakasa dftnaih. 

The gift of the scnlptor BuddbArtdcshita. 

No. 136 (Ivi. 43). 

Bhadata-Samikasa Therfik[&]{iyasa dfinam. 

The gift of the reverend Syanutka from Stliavir8kht»* 

No. 137 (Ivi. 44). 

Sirisapada IsirakhitSya dlnam. 

The gift of BiBkirakshitft {from) SirtAapadra.«« 


69 dMa is used as a masouline ! 

6* The t probably represents a dimmed {jstu^vriiio,) pronunciation of the vowel d. 

65 A place of this name is mentioned in several S&fichi inscriptions. 

66 A village called SirfshapadraJfca is mentioned in two inscriptions of the Crtirjara dynasty; ante, Vol. XIII. 
pp. 82 and 88. Similar names are S&malipada (Sfilmalipadra) in a N&sik inscription (Arch. Swryea/ o/ TT. India, 
Vol. IV. p. Ill) and Vatapadra, the modem Baroda (ante, Vol. XU. p. 124i, note 85). 
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No. 138 (Ivi. 45). 

Moragirima®^ Ghatila-iuatu dauani. 

The gift of the mother of from MayOragirl. 

No. 139 (Ivi. 47). 

Samidataya d^naih. 

The gift of Svdimidattdx 

No. 140 (Ivi. 48). 

Ghulanasa d&naih. 

The gift of Chxaiana.68 

No. 141 (Ivi. 49). 

Avisanasa danam. 

The gift of Avishawa.®® 

No. 142 (Ivi. 50). 

[A]visan&sa dfi-nam. 

The gift of AvisliaiSL^La. 

No, 143 (Ivi. 51). 

Saibghamitasa bodhichakasa danam. 

The gift of a IddMchakra by Samgliamitra. 

No. 144 (Ivi. 52). 

Budharakhitasa PachanekAyikasa danam. 

The gift of Buddharakshita, who is versed in the five J^HkayusP 

No. 145 (Ivi. 53). 

Isirakhitasa^ suchi danam. 

A rail, the gift of Iglisliirakshita. 

No. 146 (Ivi. 65). 

PhagndevAye bbichhxiniye dAnam. 

The gift of the mm Ph.algud6vft. 

No. 147 (Ivi. 56). 

Kodaya Yakhiyd dAnaih. 

The gift of a YaksM by 

No. 148 (Ivi. 57). 

GhosAye dAnam. 

The gift of Ghdshft. 

No. 149 (IvL 59). 

Seriya pntasa Bharanidevasa danam. 

The gift of Bhara^ld6va, the son of Sri. 

No. 150 (Ivi. 60). 

Mitadevaye danam. 

The gift of Mitrad6va. 

No. 151.73 

Isanasa dAna. 

The gift of tUtoa. 

67 MoragirimA is eitlior a clerical mistake for Moragirimh&,f or stands for the assimilated form MoragirimmiX, 
Compare vaMdtammi for vaiichitAavmj andpcwmiM iox pC^shryihd. in the J^takat Vol. I. pp. 287 aad 445. 

6 « This word is derived from chulla (Sanskrit kshu&ra). Compare Dhamanaka, N&kanaka, Pusanaka, BAma- 
iBiaka, TJsabhanaka and Yasnlanaka in the cave inscriptions. 

«9 Compare AvisinA in two SAnchi inscriptions. 

See Childers* P'Hi Bichoiwry^ s. y. mk&yiho, 

71 tasa looks like i&sa. 

7» Compare Koji in a KArlA inscription (Arch, Survey of W, India^ Vol. IV. p. 91, No. 16) and Ko^a in a SopArA 
insoription (Dr. Bh. Indraji*s Sopdrd and Pado/aa, p. 18), The word ddaaTfi governs both a subjective and an 
objective genitive, as in No. 143 5 see PAnini, ii. 3, 65. 

7® On the same rail as the identical insoription No, 112 , but in more modern oharaoters. 
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Bo[dliign]tasa ddnain. 
The gift of Sddliigupta. 

. . . . . Himayate i . . 


ITo. 152.« 


No. 1S3.W 


No. 164.W 

• [iu]ika[sa d&aam]. 

No. 155 (xxv. 4 ; Iv. 94).^ 

M[u]ga[pa]k[i]y[a] i[^]ta[ka]. 

The jdtaJca (which treats) of the cooking of beans (P). 

No. 156 (xxvi. 7). 

Isispmgiya 3 a]ta[ka]. 

lLh.Qjdtaha (which treats) of Si&ya&yinga. 

No. 167(xxvi.8; Iv. 97). 

Taifa braTn[h]ano avayesi jatakam. 

The jdtaTca (entitled) “ ya)h hrdhmand avddisV^ 

No. 158 (xxvii. 11 ; liii. 11). 

Haihsa-jataka. 

The jdtaha^ 

No. 159 Gvi. 66). 

Tiratni timigila-knchhimha Vasugnto machito MahadevJinam.^® 

Vasugupta is resoned from the belly of the sea-monster (and Ivoiight) on shore by 
MahftdSva.^® 


No. 160 (Ivi. 19). 

3 [Ba]huhathika asana 
2 [bhagajyato Mahaderasa. 

The seat of the blessed Mahaddva (under the hanyan tree) Bahuhastika.®® 


PBAKEIT AND SANSKBIT INDEX.®! 


Aboda (Arbuda) 5. 

Achhara (Apsaras) 51 to 54. 
Agarajn (Ahg&radynt) 1. 
Ajakiilaka (Adya®) 93. 

AjUtasata (®satru) 77. 

Alambnsa (Alambnsha) 54. 
amtevasin (antS®) 97. 
Anadhapedika (An&thapindika) 38. 


AsadS. (Ashadh^) 9. 
asana 160. 

asav&rika (asva®) 36. 
atha (artha) 124. 

Atimnta (°mnkta) 108. 

ayayesi (3rd 'pers. sing, aor. of yadayati) 157. 

Ayisana (Avisha^ina) 141, 142, 

aya (^rya) 2, 23, 25, 26, 45, 67, 76, 95, 97. 114, 


AnurMha 85. 
anusasati (®sasti) 4, 

Apikinaka 122. 

Arahagnta (Arhadgnpta) 80. lyi. 3. 
aramaka (^amika) 63. 


122, 134. 

Badhika (BOdhiM ?) 27. 
Bahuhathika (®hastika) 61, 62, 160. 
bhadamta (bhadanta) 23, 66. 


On rail 8, Plate xxxviii. No. 3 ; muoh injured. 

On rail 12, Plate xxiv. No. 3, On pillar 28, Plate six. 

Nos. 155 to 160, the originals of which were not removed to Calcutta, are transcribed from General Cun- 
ningham’s photographs and eye- copies in his Stiipa of Bhar hut. 

▼8 Bead TtramMtimi^kgilchkuchhimM Vasuguto mocMto Mah6,devma. 

T9 See the corresponding relief on Plate xxxiy. No. 2, of the Sttiaga of Bharhut. Mah&d6va probably refers to 
the Mah^satta or Bddhisatta ; compare No. 160. 

80 See p. 232, note 42. 

81 Arabic figures refer to the Nos. of the iuscriptiona, Koman figures to the Plates of the of Bhn,rhut, 
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bhadata (bhadanta) 69, 71, 76,88,90,130,136. 
bhagavat 24, 30, 46, 57, 60, 64, 77, 78, 80, 81, 
84, 98, 160. 

bbanaka (bbanaka) 66, 88. 
bh^uaka (bh&naka) 45, 76. 

Bh&ranideva (BharanidSva) 149. 
bhariya (bMry&) 22. 

bbiokbuni (bbikshunJ) 27, 31, 65, 101, 120, 
121,131,146. 

bbikhuni (bhiksbunj) 29, 75, 81, 103. 
bbisabaraniya (from bisa-hai’ana) 17. 
Bhogavadhaniya (from Bhdgavardhana) 95. 
Bhojakataka (from Bb6jakata) Ivi. 46. 
Bhojakataka {from Bh6jakata) 31. 

Bhuta (BMta) 121, 

Bhutaka (Bhii°) 67. 

BhutarakMta (Bhutaraksbita) 23, 116. 

Bib[i]k[^]nadikata (Bimbikanandi® f) 83. 

Blbikauadikata (Bimbikanandi®) 36. 

bidala (bidala) 7. 

bodha (bodba) 46, 

bodhi (b&dhi) 24, 30, 64, 81, 84, 

bodhicbaka (b&dhichakra) 143. 

Bo[dhiga]ta (BSdbigupta) 152. 

Brainbadeva (Brabmad6va) 87. 
bram[b]aixa (brabmana) 157. 

Budbarakbita (Buddbaraksbita) 90, 135, 144, 
Budbarakbita (Buddbaraksbita) 120. 

Budhi (Buddhi) 33. 

cba 1, 

Obad& (CbandrA) 91. 
cbakama (obankrama) 8, 68, 

Ohakavaka (Obakra®) 42. 

Chapadeva (®d6va) 22. 

Obekulana (from Cbi®) 64. 

Obenacbbaka (?) liv. 70, 79. 
cbetaya (cbaitya) 11. 
cb[e]tiya (cbaitya) 6. 
obba (sbasb) 49. 

Ohbadamtiya (from Sbaddauta) 85. 
Ohikulaniya (from Ohikulana) 88, 
Obitup^da-sila (Obitr5tpata-siU) 21. 
obudamaba 78. 

ObudatbJlikA (from Obudatbila) 29, 103, 104. 
Obula (Ksbudra) 95. 

ObulakoH (Ksbudrak6ka) 26. 

Obulana (from ksbudra) 140. 

Dabbiniki {from Dabbina?) 27. 

Datjauikama (Dan^nisbkrama ?) 8, 
dakbina (dakabina) 49. 


dana (dana) 108, 145. 
dS.na 2 eto, — Masc. 125, 
dayaka 83. 
deti (daddti) 38. 
deva (d5va) 50. 

devaputa (dSvaputra) 80. Ivi. 3. 
Devarakhita (DSvarakshita) 115. 
devasabb& (dSva®) 78. 

Devasena (DevasSna) 130. 
devata (d^vatli) 47, 73, Iv. 98. 
devata (d6vata) 26. 
devi (d5vJ) 20. 

dbamacbaka (dharxnachakra) 57. 
Dhamaguta (Dharmagupta) 35. 
Dbamarakhita (Dbarmaraksbita) 41. 
[Dbajmarakbita (Dbarmaraksbitfi) 107. 
Dba[m]maguta (Dbarmagupta) 105, 
Dbanabbuti 1. Ivi. 54. 
dbitu (gen. o/dubitri) 27. 

Dbuta (Dbdrfca) 125. 

Diganaga (Dinnaga) 31. 

Digbatapasi (Dirgbatapasvin) 4. 
disa (aoc. of dis) 47 to 49. 
dobati (dOgdbi) 18. 
dona (dana) 130. 

Erapata (Air&vata) 59, 60. 

GSgl (G&rgi) 1. 
gabapati (griba®) 33. 
gabuta (gribita) 6. 

Ga[ih]dbakuti (Gandbakuti) 40. 
Gaihgita 44. 

GMtila 138. 

Ghosa (GbdsbS) 148. 

Gorakbita (Gdraksbita) 25. 

Goti (Gaupti) 1. 

baihsa 158. 

Himavata (®vat) 153. 

Idadeva (Indrad6v&) ll7, 132. 
Idas&la-guba (Indras^la-gubS) 99. 
Tsana (tsana) 112, 151. 
isi 10. 

Tsidata (l^ishidatta) 118. 

Tsidioa (^isliidatta) 45. 

IsipaUta (]?ishi°) 76. 

Isirakhita (^isliiraksliita) 128, 145. 
Isirakhita (^osbirakshita) 137. 
IsispAgija] (from ^risyaSrifiga) 156. 
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iab& (jambu) 19. 

Janalaii 20. 

Ja^a 134. 

jataka 3, 6, 7, 10, 14, 15, 17, 86, 157. 
jataka 12, 32, 37, 72, 85, 109, 155, 156, 158. 
jatila 13. 

Jetavana (Jeta®) 38. 

Jethabbadra (JySsbtha®) 133. 

Kakamdi (KAkandl) 101. 

Kakusadha (Kakutsaihdba) 84. 
KAmavacbara 49. 

Ka[m]dariki (KancJariW) 66. 
kammamta (karmanta) 1. 

Kanaka 88. 

Karabakata 16, 67, 70. Iv, 96. 
kArita 1. 

Elasapa (Kiasyapa) 64. 
katba (kasbtba or kvatba?) 18. 
ketA (nom, of krAtri) 38. 

Kbujatidukiya (from Knbjatindnka ?) 23. 
Kinara (Kimnara) 12. 

KodA (Kr6dA) 147. 

Kod[i]ya (K6dya ?) 63. 

Kodiyani (KOdyAni P) 28, 100. 

Konagamena (K6aagamana) 30. 

Kosabeyeka {from KausAmb!) liy. 53. 

Kosala (KOsala) 58. 

Kosa[m]ba-kuti (Kausamba«kuti) 39* 
koti (koti) 38, 
kucbbi (knksbi) 159. 

KujarA (KnnjarA) 104. 
kuku^ (knkkuta) 7. 

Knpira (KnvAra) 92. 

lafcnTa (laJvA) 109. 

MagbAdeviya (from MakbAdAva) 3. 

Mabadeva (MabadAva) 159. 

MabAdeva (MabadAva) 160. 

Mabakoka (MahAkAkA) Iv. 98. 

Mabamnkbi (MabA^) 27. 

Mabara 97. 

mabAsAmAyika (from mabat and sama jika) 80. 
Mabidasena (MabAndrasAna) 102. 

Mabila 69. 

mAnavaka (mana®) 87. 
mAfcapitxma (mAtApitrAli) 124, 
main (jgen, of mAtri) 105, 138. 
mAtn (gen. o/matri) 118. 


miga (mriga) 10, 11, 37. 

Misak[e]si (MisrakAsi) 51. 

Mita (Mitra) 127. 

MitadevA (MitradAva) 150. 
ni[o]cbita (mAcbita) 159. 

Moragiri (MayAra®) 81, 94, 96, 138. Iv. 96. 
[Mu] da (Munda) 111. 

m[u]ga[pa]k[i]ya (from mudga-paka ?) 166, 

Nadoda (mdAda) 18, 19, 62. Hv. 70, 79. 
Nadutara (NandAfctara) 110. 
n%a 32. 
mg% (Mgi) 65. 

KAgadeva (®dAva) 2^ 

NAgadevA (®dAvA) 103. 

KAgarajA Craja) 42, 60. 

[UAJgarajA (®rAja) 59. 

Mgarakbita (®raksbitA) Ivi. 67. 

NAgasenA (°s6nA) 28. 

FAgilA 81. 

N[am]d[i]nagarik[A] (from STandinagara) 132. 
NAsika Ir. 87. 
n.a*i (jfiAtri P) 9. 

navakamika (from navakarman) 76. 
nigama 16. 

nigodba (nyagrAdba) 62. 
okramti (ayakrAnti) 98. 


PacbanekAyika (from PaScbanikaya) 144. 
pada liv. 70, 79. 

Padumavati (PadmAyati) 53, 

Pamtbaka 26. 
pas Ada (prA®) 79. 

Pasenaji (PrasAnajit) 58. 

PAtaliputa (®putra) 28, 100, 102. 
patbama (pratbama) 22. 
patisamdbi (prati®) 80. 
pauta (pautra) 1. 
pavata (parvata) 18, 19. 

Petakin (from Pitaka) 134- 
Pbagudeva (PbalgudAva) 82. 

PbagudevA (PbalgudAvA) 146. 

PunAvasu (Panarvasn) 114. 
puratbima (from purastAt) 47. 

PurikA 83, 117 to 119. 

Pusa (Pusbya) 37. 

PusA (PusbiyA) 94. 

Pusadeva (PusbyadAya) 105. 
puta (putra) 1, 149. 
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raja (rajya) 1. 
rajan 1, 20, 58, 

Revatimita (RSvatimitra) 22. 
mpakdraka (rftpa®) 135. 


sabka 13. 

Sabhad[d] (Subkadrd) 52. 
sadika (sutaka or satikd) 50. 

Sagbamita (Saaighamitra), 64. 

Sagharakkita (Samgharakskita) 124. 

Saghila (Samgkila) 123. 
sakasa (sakasra) 49. 

Sakamuni (Sakya®) 46. 

Sakatadeva ('Sakataddva) 100, 
sola (sdla) 24. 

Sama (Sykina) 119. 
samadaka (sammddaka) 11. 

Samaka (Syamaka) 71. 

Sdmaka (Syamaka) 97. 

Samana (Sramana) 29. 

Samgkamita C°mitra) 143. 

Samidatd (Svamidattd) 139. 

Samika (Syamaka) 70, 136. 
sammada 50. 
samtkata (samstrita) 88 « 
sasa[t]i (sasti) 80. 
sa[ta]pada[na] (sastrdpdddna ?) 90. 

[sa]vata (sa&vrita ?) 48.. 
seckka (saiksha) 15. 

Selapuraka (from Sailapura) Iv. 91. 

Seri (Sri) 14^ 

Se{aka (Sr&aktkaka) 118. 
fiigdla (srigdla) 9. 

Slid (sUd) 1. 

Sirima (Srlmat) 129. 

Sirima (Srimatl) 73. 

Sirisapada (Sirlskapadra) 137. 
sisa (siskya) 4. 
fiisa (sirskan ?) 48. 

Sivala (Sivald) 20. 

Somd (S6ma) 101. 

sucki (suchi) 107, 110, 114, 123, 125 to 127, 
134, 145. 

Suokiloma (Suokilflma) 74^ 

Sudasana (Sudarsanft) 89- 
Sudkammd (Sadkarmd) 78. 

Sudkdvdsa (Suddkd®) 47. 

Snga (Sunga) 1. 

Sxijata (Siijdta) 6, 

Suladka (Sulabdka) 36. 

Snpdvasa (Suprdvriska ?) 34. 


susdna (smasdna) 9. 

Susupala (Sisa®) 63. 

Sutaihtika (from Stednta) 95. 


tkabka (stambka) 22, 25, 35, 64, 66, 67, 69 to 
71, 75, 81, 88, 90. 94, 96, 97. 
tkambka (stambka) 26, 37. 

Tkerak[ii]tiya (from Stkavirdkflta) 136, 
Tknpadasa (Stiipa®) 96. 

Tikotika (Trikotika) 68. 
timigila (timimgila) 159. 

[tini] (trfni) 48. 
tira (tira) 169. 
torana (t&rana) 1. 
tura (tiirya) 50. 


uda (udra) 14. 

[Ujjkikd (Ujjkikd) 106. 
Tipamna (utpanna) 1. 
utara (attar a) 48. 


Vackki (Vdtsi) 1, 
vadate (vaadatS) 60. 

Vddhapala (Vyddha®) Ivi. 54. 
vadhu (7adku) 9. 

Valaka 66. 

vamdate (vandatd) 77. 

Vasuguta (®gupta) 159. 

Vedisa (Vaidisa) 22, 82, 85, 116. Iv. 100. Ivi. 1. 
Vedaka (Ydnuka) 18, 63. 

Vejayamta (Yaijayanta) 79. 

Yesabku (Yisvabkii) 24. 

Yijddkara (Vidya®) 56. 

Vijapi (Yijayin ?) 66. 

Yipasinj(Yipa8yi]i) 81. 

Y[i]rudaka (Yirudkaka) 43. 

Yisadeva (Yisvaddva) 1. 

Yitora-Ponakiya (from Vidhura and Purnaka) 

86 . 

vokata (avakrdnta) 80. 


Takka (Taksha) 34, 43, 44, 74, 92, 93. 
Takki (Takski) 91, 147. 

Takhila (Takskila) 126. 

Yakkini (Yakskini) 89, 
yam (yat) 157. 

yavamajhakiya (from yavamadhyaka) 72. 
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THE IHSORIPTIOHS OP PIYADASI. 

BY E. SENART, MEMBRE DL L’lKTSTITtJT DE FRANCE. 

Translated by Q. A. Orierson, 3,0.8., and revised by the Aibthor. 

(Continued from joage 210). 

PART II. 

MIXED SANSKEIT AND CLASSICAL SANSXEIT. 

It is in the monuments of the last KshaharAta^ Nahapftna, and in those of the first 
Andhrabhpityas that we find the knot of the questions with which we are concerned. 
According to my opinion, these monuments axe dated with certainty. ETen for those who 
may not share my opinion, they are not one whit of less capital importance. A difierence of 50 
or 100 years is, in this matter, of small consequence, and, at any rate, there can be no dispute 
about one point, viz.^ that all these texts are to all intents and purposes contemporaneous* 
Nevertheless, from the point of view of language, they present oharacteristie differences. 

At Nasik, Karli, and Junnar, seven inscriptionssi of the reign of NahapAna have been 
brought to notice. Not only do they all belong to the same time, but also, with the exception 
of the last, they all emanate from the same person, TTsavadata, son-in-law of Nahapma. Of 
these inscriptions, one, No. 6 at Ndsik, appears at the first glance to be couched in grammatical 
Sanskrit, spelled according to classical rules. But, on closer examination, we observe more 
than one irregularity, the transgression of certain rules of Saihdhi, Prakritizing methods of 
spelling, 52 such as dodtnsatndligSra^, linaih, pddhiyo, bhafdrMndtiya°, varshdratmh, utamabhadram, 
&G. These irregularities, which are very rare at the commencement, multiply towards the end 
of the inscription. Another (Nasik 6 A) is, on the other hand, entirely Prakrit in its termina- 
tions ; homogeneous consonants are not doubled ; r is retained after a consonant (hshatrapd), but 
assimilated where it precedes (savana) ; it distinguishes three sibilants, but, by the side of 
sata, we read saia, and even panarasa for pafiehadasa ; by the side of the ordinary assimila- 
tions of Prakyit, the group ksha is retained unchanged, and we find netyaka equivalent to the 
Sanskrit naityaha. It is hardly otherwise with No. 7 of Nasik. It contains both huiana and 
kasam, irSnisu beside Ushavaddta,^ harshdpana and kdhdpana, sata and kata, all which does not 
prevent its using the vowel n in krita. 

In another inscription. No. 19 of K&rli, pure Prakrit reigns supreme, except in the ortho- 
graphies brdhmana and bkdryd. The fact is the more striking because the formula employed 
is the exact counterpart of the Sanskrit formula of the monument first referred to. The case 
is the same at Nasik, in Nos. 8-9, save for the orthographies putra, kshabrapay and hshahardta, 
by the side of Bahhamitd (equivalent to Bahshamitrd). Finally, in No. 11 of Junnar, the hsha 
gives way to kh, which, nevertheless, does not prevent them from writing amdtya and not 
amaoha, by the side of sdmi for svdnii, and even of matapa for mandapa. I cannot dispense 
with again referring to No. 10 of Nasik which, although we are unable to fix its date with pre- 
cision, is undoubtedly contemporaneous. This time, the terminations, the genitive masculine 
in asya, have the appearance of Sanskrit ; but we also find the genitive -^armanah, side by 
side with varmasya ; as a general rule the orthography is Sanskrit, but, nevertheless, we read in 
it gimhapahhe, oMtM (= ohaturthf), vishhudatdyd, gildnabMshaja, This is the exact reverse qf 
the preceding inscriptions, which write hshatrapa, and have the genitive in asa. 

This capricious and unequal mixture of classical and popular forms is no new 
thing. In the literature of the Northern Buddhists, it has a name. It is the ‘ Gathd. 
dialect.’ Nowadays, that this same mode of writing has been found not only in prose reUgious 

51 Of. Arch. 8uw. West. Ind. IV. pp. 99 and ff. 52 Hoernle, Ind. Ant. 1883, pp. 27 and E 

55 Xfshavaddta itself conid easily contain an instance of confusion between the sibilants. The v, which is almost 
constant, does not appear to me to lend itself to the transcription i^ishahhadatta of Br. Btihler. It is, unless I am 
mistaken, Utsavadatta, which we should understand. 
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treatises, but also in lay®^ works, and tbat we meet it in the texts of inscriptions, this 
terminology has become both inaccnrate and inconvenient. I propose to substitute 
the term * Mixed 8ansk:i;it,’ a name which will, I hope, be justified by the observations which 
follow. 

The same caves p 3 ?eserve the memory of the Andhrabhrityas who were contem* 
porary with or the immediate successors of Nahap&na^ — Gotamiputa Satakani and his 
descendants.®® In general (Nasik, 11 A, 11 B, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 22 ; Karli, 20, 21 ; Kanhfei'i, 
4, 14, 15) the inscriptions are couched in pure Prftkiit, though not without certain 
inconsistencies in detail (svdmi beside Nas. 11 A, 15); P»Zi/may^(Nus. 13, beside 

Pul^rndviy Nas. 15, and Pulumd% Nfe. 12, Ac.)* This means that assimilation occurs every- 
where, though the consonants are never written double. This does not, however, prevent 
us from finding at Karli (No, 22), a donation of the reign of Vilsithiputa Pulumayi, which has 
siddhaih, according to the classical method ; which, beside numerous genitives in asa, writes 
puitaeya, s6va8akasya^ vdtfiavasya^ and, beside nithitd, Mtas'agkastJi{i)tai/4, It thus unites in the 
same word forms which were already no longer found in the inscriptions of Piyadasi, and others 
which are still rare in the 2nd century of our era, to which epoch they belong ! On the other 
hand, at EZanhSri (No. 11)®®, a dedication of the reign of Vasishthtputra ISdtakarni, the son- 
in-law of the Satrap Rudradfiman, is couched in pure Sanskrit, save for one single irregularity : 
BdtaTcarnisya. 

Are these facts, I will not say isolated, hnt circumscribed in a narrow region ? Quite the 
contrary. It is sufficient for conviction to cast the eye over the monuments of the Turushka 
kings, Kanishka and his dynasty, monuments which are either exactly contemporary with 
those to which we have just referred, or of very little earlier date. The inscription of Sue 
Vihar®^ is dated the 11th year of Kanishka, It may be said to be couched in Sanskrit, but in a 
Sanskrit seriously disfigured by spellings like hhidikusya, aihav{(m)sSt nagadafasyaf smhhh(xha- 
fi8ya(?)i yaihiiht yaikipratithanam^ Ac, In the 18th year of the same reign, the stone 
of Maniky^la,®*, however imperfectly we may understand it, allows us clearly to recognise, 
side by side with the retention of the three sibilants and of groups containing an r, a number 
of Prfikrit forms, such as ^udhisa, the termination al, maharajasa^ vSspaiisUy chliatrapasa^ Ac. 
MathurS. possesses, from the year 28,®® a fragment of correct Sanskrit. So also for the time of 
Huvishka. At Mathuri (Growse, 2, 11 ; Dowson, 1, 2, 5, 7) the language of the dedications is 
classical ; yet they present the genitive lUkshusya, and the phrase astja (or etasya) pilrvdyi» 
On the Wardak vase, in the year 51, appear forms so much altered as thuvamhi {^zstii^e), 
Hagai, arogadaohUnai, to speak only of those which are certain. The date of the inscription of 
Taxila is not fixed with certainty, hut I do not think that any one can consider it as more 
modem than those to which I have just referred; and the name Ohhahardta^ which I think I 
have identified at the end of the first line seems to assign it a place in about the same epoch 
or in an epoch slightly earlier. Here, excepting the sibilants and a few groups (GhJiatrajpa 
hhratara, mrdUta, sarva, sanivatsara), everything is Prfikyit, the genitive in asa, the assimila- 
tion in atTia, tahhasila, praiitha;pita, Ac., and mixed up with very debased forms such as the 
locative samvaisaraye, and the dative puyai. 

It is necessary to complete this review, by noting that it is towards the end of the period of 
which we are treating, towards the year 76 or 80 of the Sftka era^ i.e. 166 to 160 A. D. that 
we find the first known insoriptionln perfectly correct Sanskfil^ - the insoription of the 

M The Bashkhsli Htmiuieripl!, wtiok lias been pnUislied by Pr. Hoernle. 

“ Arck. 8wv. West. InA. pp. 104 and £F. u Areh. Bwv. West. Ind. V p 78 

B Hoende, Ind. A^a. X. 824 and ff. PapOit Bbagwanlal Indraji has submitted thie doenment to an independent 
reviaion (Ind, Ant. 1882, p. 128), in whieli he has freqneutly come to oonelusiona different from those of Dr. Hoernle 
& cases of diTwpnoy, eroept in certain donbtfnl passages in which the truth appears to me to he etdn undisoovered 
I consider that it is Dr. Hoernle who is right. 

“ Dowson, J. R. A. 8. XX. p. 250. 

•» drowse, Ind. Ant. 1877, pp. 216 and ff. Dowson, J.B. A. 8., N. 8. V. 182 and ft (after Cunningham). 
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Satrap king Rudradaman, at G-irnar.®® The inscription of Jasdhan, dated 127, and 
conse(itiently 60 years later, emanating from the grandson of Bndradaman, only returns 
to the mistakes of Mixed Sanskrit in a few details. 

What is precisely this Mixed Sanskiit? 

Yarions attempts have been made to explain its existence and its peculiarities. It has 
been held to be a dialect intermediate between the ancient period of Sanskrit and the more 
modern period of the Prakrits ; — a sort of jargon created by ignorance or, if it is preferred, 
by incomplete knowledge on the part of the people, their ambition being incommensurate with 
their powers, who wished to give themselves the honour of writing in the literary language, 
without possessing a sufficient acquaintance with it (Burnouf) ; — the special dialect of bards, 
who appear to have taken a middle course between the popular speech and the learned language, 
in order to make themselves intelligible, without too great derogation, to their audience 
(Eaj§ndraldla Mitra). 

Neither of these explanations, taken alone and in the exact meaning which was intended 
by its author, can be rebonoUed with facts as they are known to us at the present day. 

The conjecture of Burnouf was an excellent explanation, when he seemed to be dealing 
with only a few stanzas lost in a vast literature. We can no longer attribute to the pedantry 
of an editor or of a clumsy scribe a language which is employed on a vast scale, and applied to 
royal inscriptions, and we are unable to explain by a vulgar ignorance a mixture, which rather 
appears to bear witness to an extensive acquaintance with the literary language. 

It is no more possible to represent, as a special poetical language, a dialect which is 
fluently used iu the inscriptions, and which is employed in lengthy prose works and even in 
didactic treatises. 

As for seeing in Mixed Sanskrit the direct expression of the current language at a certain 
period of its development, the theory hardly deserves the trouble of refutation. A dialect so 
void of all stability, at one moment closely resembling classical Sanskrit, and at another very 
different from it, a dialect which brings together, in complete confusion and in arbitrary 
proportions, phonetic phenomena which belong to most unequal degrees of linguistic develop- 
ment, could never be a faithful echo of the popular language at any epoch whatever. Mixed 
Sanskyit is, neither in its grammar nor in its phonetics, intermediate between Sanskrit 
and the Prakyits ; it constitutes an incoherent mixture of forms purely Sanskyit and of 
forms purely Prftkyit, which is an altogether different thing. 

Mixed Sanskyit has, moreover, a history. In the chronological series of monuments 
which it is represented, far from shewing signs of gradually increasing phonetic decay, it 
continues to approach more and more nearly to classical orthography and to classical 
forms. In the inscriptions of Mathura, the remuauts of Prakrit orthography are so rare, that 
the general appearance as a whole is that of pure Sanskrit.®^ 

This observation comes to our assistance in answering the question which we have before 
us. It is not suffi.cient to know what Mixed Sanskrit is not. We must determine what it is. 

Towards the end of the 2nd century, we find upon the monuments three dialects 
which, in their phonetic condition, appear to correspond to different ages of the physiological 
development of the language: Sanskyit, Mixed Sanskyit^ and Prftkyit. All three are 
destined in the future to continue concurrently in literature. Here we find them used 
side by side, at the same time, and at the same places. It is inadmissible to suppose that 
they represent contemporary states of the vulgar tongue; at most, that could be represented 
only by the most corrupted of the three dialects, the Prakrit. As for Mixed Sanskyit, like 

w Arch, Surv, West, Ind, III. p. 128. Hoernle, Ind, Ant. 1883, p. 32. 

62 This gradation becomes still more evident if, as we ought to do, we take as our point of departure the inscriptions 
of Fiyadasi at Gimar and at Elapur di Giii. 
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regular Sanskrit itself, it cannot be anytlong other than a special literary language, or, 
more exactly, a special Uterary orthography. In itself, it is no more surprising to find side 
by side two literary idioms like Sanskrit and Mixed Sanskrit than to find the parallel use of 
the various Prakrit dialects which were established for religious or poetic usage. Prom the 
facts proved for the time of Piyadasi, we are prepared to see a double orthograiDhical current 
establish itself, one more near to the popular pronunciation, and the other approaching, and 
tending to approach more and more nearly, etymological forms. In the hundred and fifty or 
two hundred years which separate our edicts from the most ancient monuments of Mixed 
Sanskjfit properly so-called, these tendencies, which we have gi’asped in their rudimentary 
state, have had time to become accentuated, and to develop in the strict logical sequence of 
their principles. As it appears to us in the most recent monuments, Mixed Sanskyit is so 
nearly the same as Sanskyit, that it seems impossible to separate the history of one 
dialect from that of the other. What is the relationship which unites the two ? 

Prom the time when Sanskrit first appears, we find it in a definite form. Neither in 
grammar nor in its orthography do we find any feeling the way, any development, any progress. 
It leaps ready armed from its cradle. As it was at the first day, so it has remained to the end. 
Mixed Sansk^rit is altogether different. Uncertain in its orthographical methods, with- 
out any absolute system or stability, it appears to us, from Kapur di Giri to Mathura, 
progressing, in spite of many hesitations, in spite of many minor inconsistencies, in one 
continuous general direction. At Kapur di Giri the language is entirely Prakrit, but several 
consonantal groups are preserved without assimilation. In the inscription of Dhanabhfiti at 
Mathura, the terminations are Prakrit, but spellings like vdtsijputray ratmgriha approach the 
classical standard. At Sue Vihar, even the terminations take the learned spelling ; asya and 
not asa ; only a few irregnlarities connect the language with Pr&krit. In the caves we have 
seen that some inscriptions have side by side the genitive in asija and that in asa. These 
examples will suffice. 

Besides these characteristics, two important facts, which mark their true significance, 
deserve mention. 

In the north, the first inscriptions written in Sanskrit, or at least so nearly Sanskrit 
that they hear witness to its diffusion, are those of Mathura, and date from the reign of 
Kanishka. Shortly after this period we find no further examples of monumental Mixed 
Sanskrit. In the west, the son-in-law of Rudradaman inaugurates the use of Sanskrit 
with the inscription of KaphSri ; from the end of the second century, the use of Mixed 
Sanskyit is, in the west, banished from the inscriptions. In a word, the introduction of 
regular Sanskrit marks the disuse of Mixed Sanskyit. That is the first fact. 

The second is of another nature, AU texts in Mixed Sanskyit, both in the north and 
in the west, preserve uniformly one very characteristic peculiarity, which we have 
already noticed in the spelling of Piyadasi. They never write as double, identical or 
homogeneous consonants, which are reaUy doubles either by origin or by assimilation. 
This trait only disappeared at the precise moment when Mixed Sanskyit ceased to be 
used. In the north, the firsfi inscriptions which double these consonants are those of MathnrA, 
which are almost entirely couched in regular Sanskrit. The practice was certainly a new one, 
for the other inscriptions of the reign of Kanishka, even those which, as at Sue Vihar,’ 
approach most nearly the learned orthography, do not adopt it. It is quite true that they are 

transcription proposed by General Ounningliam requires corrections. We should 

dhana 

hMtisa vCitat 

^putrasa IvMhapdl lasa 
dhanahh'O.tisa d^naTh vSdAihd 
iorm^i eha ratanagriha sa 
rvabudhap'Q^iJl/ya saha mStOpi 
tiht C?) sa7ia . chatu . po/nshdhi 
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eiigrared in the Ammtean alphabet of the north-west, while the Indian alphabet is employed 
at Mathuvtl ; hut at Mathurd itself, the inscription of Dhanabhhti, although written in Indian 
characters, does not observe the practice of doubling any more than they do. This neglect is, 
therefore, not the peculiarity of one particular mode of writing ; it is a general fact down to a 
certain epoch, which, in the north is marked by the reign of Kanishka. On the west coast, 
the first inscription in which we find the notation of double consonants is Ho. 11 of Kaph^ri 
(Aralu Sun. V. 85). It is one of the latest of the series, and is certainly not earlier than the 
end of the 2nd century. The doubling of consonants, therefore, only makes its appearance 
at the period in which the monuments testify that correct Sanskrit was becoming taken 
into common use, and the parallel application, in the inscriptions of the time of 
Kanishka^ of the ancient procedure, and of the new method, indicates that we have 
grasped the precise moment of the evolution. 

It is not difidcult to come to a conclusion. 

Mixed Sanskrit is certainly not a direct copy of literal^ Sanskyrt, attempted at an 
epoch when the latter had already been established in common use. The progressive march 
by which it gradually approximated classical forms as well as its feeling its way in matters of 
detail, would be, under this hypothesis, withoutany possible explanation. Its tendency towards 
’ an etymological and regulated orthography is everywhere visible. If it had had before its eyes a 
fixed, a definitive model, previously realized by writing and literary, practice, it would from the 
first Iiavo imitated it in all its particulars. It would not have waited three oentui-ies before 
doubling its consonants in writing. As it constantly tended to go as close as possible to the 
orlhogiaphioal conditions, of -which the learned Sanskrit is the completed perfect ^e, it would 
have gone right up to it. From the moment at which real Sanskrit appears. Mixed Sanskrit 
disappears, and this most naturally; for, in face of real Sanskrit, Mixed Sanskrit is without reason 
for existence, its efforts would be without honour, and its shortcomings without excuse. Par, 
therefore, from being able to pass for an imitation of pre-existing Sanskrit, Mixed Sanskrit 
proves, by its very existence, that Literary Sanskrit did not exists I mean for current use. 
The date on which the classical language appears in the monuments, coincides -with that 
at which the Mixed Sanskrit ceases to he employed, and marks very exactly the ei>och 
at which the learned language took possession of that empire which was destined never 
•to escape it.* This conclusion is further strengthened by the fact that the current of this 
diffusion may, at least in one direction, be tmeed by the monuments. Regular Sanskrit can be 
considered os under process of establishment in the north-west towards the end of the first 
centuiy of our era. The practice immediately began to spread towards the south. In the 
second half of the following century, the inscription of Rndrad&man presents to our notice, in 
Gniarilt, the first incontestable monument. It was the influence of the same sovereign which 
caused it to extend still farther, for iu an inscription of his daughter it makes its first appear- 
ance in the dominions of the Andhrabhrityas. Until then these princes had only employed a 
Monumental Prakrit now and then affecting the appearance of Mixed Sanskrit. 

Although Miced Sanskrit is not a direct imitation of a pre-existing Sanskrit, the close 
connexion Ltween the two terms is evident. But is, therefore, Mixed Sanskrit the source 
of Classical Sanskrit P Is it Classical Sanskrit in course of formation P By no means, 
any more the converse case is true. The reasons are peremptory. 

AH the elements from which Sanskrit, in its classical form, has been birilt -up, were 
pre-existing in the Vedio language. Its system of phonetics, which is that which gives it its 
snooial character in comparison -with the popular idioms, had long been fixed and analysed for 
the purpose of religious recitation. In order, therefore, to fix Sanskrit, there was no room for 
much feeling of the way. So far as there may have been any, it was certainly not of the kind 
we witness in Mixed Sanskrit. In fixing classical Sanskrit, a regular course would have_ heeu 
followed, instead of the constant altei-nate progress and retrogression which we find in the 
mixed variety. We do not find in it side by side the two-fold reflexion, the learned and the 
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popular, of the same forms* So also, the classical language, being derived directly from the 
learned and Vedio tradition could have made no delay in noting the duplication of consonants. 

It should not, however, be assumed that Literary Sanskrit must have sprung at onco from 
the schools into public life. The necessary grammatical elaboration, even the accommodation 
of the alphabet to its needs, must have required a greater or less length of time, but the course 
of its development was certainly not the same as that which the inscriptions allow us to see 
in the case of Mixed Sanskrit, with its inconsistencies, and its blunders. 

Wliile Mixed Sanskrit is neither the reflected imitation nor the source of classical 
Sanskyit, it is, nevertheless, something of both. If Sanskrit had previously existed in com- 
mon use, Mixed Sanskrit would never have existed at all ; but at the same time, unless Sanskrit 
had been in existence to serve for its type, the existence of Mixed Sanskrit would have been 
equally impossible. This paradox is not difficult to solve, if we place before us the very 
peculiar conditions which have ruled the linguistic development of India. 

Sanskrit presents itself to onr notice under an aspect calculated to perplex the observer. 
Literary languages are usually vulgar tongues in current use, which, being applied, at a mo- 
ment of high intellectual development, to works destined to endure as abiding national monu- 
ments, have been through the means of these works crystallised into a shape which becomes the 
norm for future writers. Not so with Sanskrit. It does not issue directly from the popular 
idiom. It first appears at an epoch when the vulgar and general tongue had, for centuries, 
arrived at a much further advanced degree of phonetic and grammatical degeneration. It 
represents an archaic language preserved at first by oral tradition, and subsequently retouched by 
the labours of learned men. It is, in a manner, a literary language in the second degree, — 
a profane language, grafted on a more ancient religious one ; or, to state the matter more 
accurately, it represents the reform of an earlier literary language. 

The oral preservation of the Vedio hymns down to an epoch when the language in 
which they were composed had long ceased to be used by the people, is a cardinal point 
in the Unguistio history of India, A caste bad kept guard over the treasure of religious songs. 
Their importance for ritual assured their conservation to the most minute degree j the necessity 
of protecting their efficacy together with their material form gave rise to rules of pronunciation. 
These gradually developed into a phonetic system which was refined even to snbtilty, and which 
prepared the way for the study of grammar properly so-called. The religious bearing of the 
hymns inspired the zeal necessary for assuring their oral transmission ; and the fear of making 
the privilege common to all, maintained the oral tradition even down to an epoch when 
it would have been easy to substitute for it preservation by the art of writing. 

Whatever may have been the authority of this tradition, the knowledge of writing 
could not have failed to exercise a sensible action on the future of the language, and this 
action was the more certain, because the attention already paid to the phonetic questions had 
the better prepared men’s intellects for the application of writing and for the comprehension 
of the questions of grammar. 

Being given this state of things and the introduction of so new and so powerful a factor, 
we have now to see how afBairs actually occurred, and bow, on the one hand Classical 
Sansk^rit and on the other hand Mixed Sanskrit were developed. 

Sanskrit by its roots which dive deep into the language and the tradition of the V^das, 
by its regularity founded on earlier phonetic studies, by its most ordinary applications, 
is essentially a Brfthmanical language.®^ By the manner in which it was constituted 
and flxed, it is a scholastic language, born and elaborated in restricted and exclusive 
surroundings. 

«* This obaracter is so marked, that the foot, that such inscriptioiis as those of NAnfighfit, although entirely devoted 
to the oommemoration of liturgio ceremonies, are oonohed in Prakrit, would almost of itself suffice to prove that, at the 
period to which they must be referred, Sauskyit had not yet expanded into exterior use. At any rate, it furnishes a 
remarkable confirmation of the conclusions on which I am endeavouring to throw some light. 
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It is qaite otherwise with llixed Sanskrit. Every appUoatioii of it which is known to 
us, whether in monuments or in litexature, is, without exception, Buddhistio. The 
irregularities and inoonsistenoieB of its grammar and of its orthography mark it with 
an evident character of spontaneity. It is not a dialect which has undergone alterations 
and after-touches, or which has bowed itself to those precise rules which denote the 
idea of a really literary lai^age. 

From this two-fold point of view, therefore, the contrast between the two dialects is as 
marked, as, in other respects, their analogies are striking, and such hints are of considerable 
value to us. 

There is little appearance of the every-day use of writing in India much before the time of 
As6ka. The inscriptions of Atdka are certainly the most ancient examples of the art which have 
hitherto been accessible to us. At this period we know of the existenoe of an archaic religious 
language preserved by a privileged caste in memorials, which are surrounded by a traditional 
reverence, and which, though it has never been written, has still been the object of a certain 
amount of culture. The 'RrATimapa , the exclusive depositaries, through the oral tradition, of a 
religious literature on which their authority was founded, have always shewn themselves little 
disposed to deprive themselves, by writing, of their monopoly. At that time their disposi- 
tion must have been the same. On the other hand, it is natural that the habitual study of the 
Vedio texts and the continuance of their religious avocations should have led them to preserve, 
or, in a measure, to evolve for their personal use an idiom akin to that of their traditions, and 
very superior, in its general aspect of preservation, to the contemporary dialects of the 
common people. The Buddhists must, on the contrary, have been anxious to avail them- 
selves of the art of writing to spread abroad their doctrines. The monuments of Piyadasi 
bear witness to this, and the vulgar tongues were the necessary instrument of this propaganda. 

When people set themselves to the task of fixing^ by writing the current tongu^ 
the reUgioUs language, and the experience gfained in the efforts devoted to assuring its 
integrity, cannot fail to have exercised a certain amount of influence. This is exactly 
what we find in the orthography of the edicts. This influence continued, and gained increased 
power with time, and explains the continual progress with which, from Kapur di Giri to SuS 
Vihar, and from Sue Vihar to MathurS, the popular orthography comes nearer and nearer to 
learned accuracy. At the same time, the practice of writing exercised upon the oidtoe of 
the religious language a reaction which was none the less certain because it was indirect. 
People might refuse to write it, but it was impossible that the use of the alphabet should not 
have acted as a stimulus towards phonetic and grammatical studies. The attempts to fix 
the orthography of the vulgar tongue must have suggested and urged on Ihe deAnitive 
flxation of the more learned language the idea and general protofype of which must have 
long been dormant in the Brfthmanioal schools. The labour devoted to this musl^ in its 
turn, have extended its influence to the vtilgar orthography. The Bnddhist^ as we 
know, were reoruited from the Brftbmanieal, as well as from the other castes, and they 
were, ’to a certain degree, initiated into its learning. This explains how their ortho- 
graphy, in Mixed Sanskrit, continually tended to approach nearer and nearer that of 
correct Sanskrit. It followed it from afar, if not step by step, at least in its general direction. 
It was, without doubt, in this manner the Buddhists who uuoonsoiously determined, partly 
the oonstitutioii, and certainly the diffusion of Sanskpt. It was they who, little by 
little, introduced into wider circulation the habits of an orthography which was inspired by the 
labours and practice of the schoolmen. They followed on that track, though, it is true, with 
imperfections and shortcomings. By this slow and instinctive revelation, the secrets of the 
learned so to say, became public. All that remained for the Brahmaus to do was to reoover 
their vantage ground on the strength of their superior technical knowledge, to take 
the initiative again by toaohii* their learned language in its oorrectoess, and to 
develop its public use, both official and literary. It was thus that the diffusion of Sanskrit 
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found itself secured. It suppressed the use of Mixed Sanskrit, after having, nevertheless, been 
one of its principal factors. Before, however, the latter disappeared from current use and from 
the monuments, it had already secured a future course for itself as a literary language. The 
very aspect of the Buddhist dialect “ of the GAthas,” so nearly does it approach Classical Sans- 
krit, proves that it was first settled at a period close to the definitive domination of the latter. 
Ill this respect, the tradition which places the arrangement of the Canon of the Northern 
Buddhists in the time of Kanishka, agrees very well with the conclusions to which we have 
been led by epigraphy. Not, indeed, that we are to assume that all the works or fragments 
written in Mixed Sanskrit aie necessarily so ancient as that ; but that the fixing of this 
system of orthography and the application to literary use which assured it its survival, 
must toe referred to that epoch, which marks, together with the diffusion of classical Sanskrit 
into general use, the hour in which Mixed Sanskrit, when on the eve of being absorbed into it, 
borrowed from it the largest proportion of learned elements. 

■W e thus see how, under the common, but on the one hand direct and on the other 
indirect, influence of an ancient religious language, there was produced in parallel 
lines, and not without reciprocal reactions, the two-fold development of Classical and 
of Mixed Sanskrit. Their flnal fusioh, to the toeneflt of the classical language marks 
the hour of its deflnitive establishment, — of the commencement of an undisputed 
supremacy which yet endures. 

Thus is explained the apparently paradoxical formula within which we found ourselves 
shut up. The endless chain is broken. Mixed Sanskrit is, to speak exactly, neither a copy 
nor the source of regular Sanskrit, tout is something of tooth. Classical Sanskrit, without 
enjoying a public and consecrated existence at the time when the early form of Mixed Sanskrit 
makes its appearance, nevertheless did exist in the close circle of the schools, in a stage of 
formation more or less advanced. It will be understood how the Vedic language could, 
without being written, exercise a profound action, and how the Brahmans, in spite of their 
distaste for writing, were led to fix and to put into circulatiou that great instrument of literary 
production in India, Sanskrit. This profane language did not compromise the privilege 
belonging to their religious language, of which they still remained the jealous guardians. 


MISCELLANEA. 


NOTES ON THE TRADITIONAL AND 
MYTHICAL MEN AND BEASTS OE THE 
MALAGASY, 

Erom the general appearance of the Malagasy, 
especially of the leading Hova tribe, and from 
their language, we can easily see that they are of 
Malay extraction. Their numerals, for instance, 
up to ten are identical ; and it is a curious fact, 
that in the Malagasy language we find words 
from almost aU of the many different dialects 
spoken in the Malay islands of the Archipelago. 
However, in their customs, folklore and 
religion the Malagasy have, I believe, tout 
little in common with the Malays. I have 
never heard of any tradition among the natives of 
Madagascar as to their arrival in the island, and 
they are entirely unconscious of any relationship 
to the Malays.^ 

There is, however, a tradition of the arrival of 


1 They are not in any way a seafaring people, except 
the Sakalava tribe on the west coast, and this tribe 
is very mnoh more akin to the Negro type than the 
Malay. 


the Hova tribe in the Province of Imerina, in 
which are the Highlands they now occupy. These 
people say that their forefathers came from some- 
where uid£nown,and drove out a race of men called 
the Vazimtoa, which, they say, is now extinct, 
but was a diminutive race, with the head small 
in propoi-tion to the body. The phrase YmMa 
loha (T azimba-headed) is still occasionally used 
to express anything, such as a nail, that has an 
unusually small head. But whether the tribe in 
question is extinct is a matter of doubt. A friend, 
when exploring an unknown part of western 
Madagascar, came across people of a distinctly 
negro type calling themselves Vazimbas,® and 
having, as aborigines, an hereditary right over the 
river traffic, albeit in subjection to the Betsiriry 
tribe of the Sakalavas. They had not, however, 
as far as he noticed, anything peculiar in the for- 
mation of the cranium, I may add, while speak- 

^ a Stanley, I think, mentions a tribe called Wazimba 
in Central Africa, Some derive the name from the 
Swahili word wazimUj an ogre or madman, others from 
kuzimuj in the grave. 
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ing of the Betsiriry, that the same explorer saw 
one individual of a tribe of aboriginal dwai*fs, 
who live in oaves and are very shy, and speak a 
distinct language of their own; whereas aU the 
other tribes in every part of Madagascar speak 
dialects of Malagasy. 

The Hovas greatly venerate the graves of the 
Vazimbas, and imagine that the spirits of these 
people, whom their fathers drove out, exert 
great power over the living. There are many 
such graves close to the Capital, to which offer- 
ings are constantly taken, and it is considered a 
heinous sin to desecrate, in any way, the places 
in which these spirits are supposed to dwell. 
The consequences can only be averted by super- 
stitious rites entailing considerable trouble. The 
dwelling place of a spirit seems to be more or less 
arbitrarily chosen ; sometimes it is an old tomb, ■ 
sometimes it is a running brook, or a marsh in 
which the hararatra reed {Phragmites communis, 
Trin.) grows, sometimes it is a whole mountain on , 
which it is wicked even to bum the grass in the 
manner customary with the Hovas. Conse- 
quently the touchy Spirits are often unwittingly 
offended by some unfoi*tunate stranger. Then 
again each, or almost each, spirit has his parti- 
cular likings and aversions. Some like mutton, 
others cannot endure tobacco and onions ; while 
all dislike pork. To make a wrong offering is 
quite enough to bring disease, if not death, to the 
offender. Great is the dread among the people of 
these spirits, and I remember a few young sceptics 
offering tobacco out of sheer bravado, to a spirit 
who disliked it, and so overwhelming was the fear 1 
of one of thehi, after he had committed the offence 
and the excitement had worn off, that he actually 
frightened himself into a serious illness. 

I must now pass on to a description of some of 
the mythical animals. Eirst and most renowned 
is the Songomby. This word is used figuratively 
by the natives to mean lion-hearted, showing the 
courage they suppose the animal to possess. It 
is said to be an animal somewhat resembling a 
horse, but with large, hanging ears, and a heavy 
mane : so large, in fact, are the ears that when the 
animal is funning down hill they fall over its eyes 
and blind it. Hence the natives will tell you that 
in case you are pursued by a songomby your only 
chance is to run down hiU ! It is a most fero- 
cious animal, having a predilection for young 
childreny and hence many a poor little child is 
threatened with this awful beast, if it oversteps 
the patience of its parents. It is said to live in 
<^ves, but to be so wary that it is seldom seen and 
never captured. When horses were first intro- 
duced the natives thought them to be a kind of 
songomby caught by the white men ; and when 


riding in outlying districts, where a horse had 
never been seen, I have often put a whole village 
to rout, for the sudden appearance of a white 
man, (never perhaps seen before,) riding a 
songomby was enough to strike terror into the 
boldest. I remember quite well one poor woman 
stealing back after a general stampede caused by 
myself to save her child, when my men stopped 
her and quieted her fears. After confidence was 
restored she confessed to having thought we 
should want a baby or two to feed the horse 
with. It often took one hour or more to gain 
the people’s confidence. 

Next* to the songomby is the Eananim-pito- 
loha, the Hydra with seven heads. This is 
not an awe-inspiring reptile, as one might easily 
imagine ; far from it, it is respected and venerated. 
It has its origin in man, and the spirit of the 
person from whom it springs is embodied in it. 
As a rule it springs from the entrails of the dead. 
Among the Betsileo tribe living to the South of 
the Sova Province of Imerina, it is said to be a 
common custom to take a portion of the entrails of 
a dead relation and place them near a running 
stream or pond, in order that a fananim may be 
generated and an embodiment of the spirit effect- 
ed. If such should happen the hydra proceeds to 
the village, and those of the inhabitants, who have 
lost a relative, ask it who it is, by repeating the 
names of the departed. Should the fananim 
wave its head sideways it is not the person 
named, but should it nod, there is a great rejoicing 
among the relations of the person named, and 
offerings are given daily to it. The appearance 
of the fananim is variously described, but the 
most authentic accounts state it to be striped, and 
of a dull brown colour, with seven heads. When 
it has reached maturity horns grow on each head. 

There are many curious fables about this hydra. 
Here is one. Once upon a time one attacked a 
bull, but the seven horns being broken, for it 
butted and did not bite as one might suppose, it 
was despatched by the bull. This took place near 
a village, and next day the fananim had swollen 
to such an extenb, that it was like a mountain 
overshadowing the houses, so that the inhabitants 
had to fl.ee the place during its putrefaction. 
Sometimes we are told they grow so large that 
they can span a mountain at its base, but as soon 
as the tail overlaps their heads they bite off the 
extra piece, and, fixiug the stump firmly in the 
earth, rear themselves up on it and shoot into 
heaven I 

I am assured that the reason so few are seen 
with seven heads at the present day is that they 
are all young, and that it takes many years 
before they gain their full complement. 
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Another mythical animal is the tokan-dia,* 
the single step. This is a large white animal 
with one leg in the middle of its body and one in 
its chest, and although only gifijed with these 
two legs, it travels at the most extraordinary 
speed. It eats men, and is, but seldom, if ever, 
seen now ! 

Then there is the most uncanny of all the 
fabulous beings, the kinoly. It is a supposed 
resurrection of the body after partial decom,- 
position. Should a tomb — the natives always 
bury in large vaults in Imerina and Betsileo — 
be opened as soon as the bowels and skin of a 
cojpse have become putrid, the corpse is said to 


run away. Its eyes become red like fire, and its 
nails long as talons. It loses all likeness to the 
livmg, except its human form. It is harmless from 
want of strength, oocly prowling about and stealing 
such food as it can lay its hands on. This is 
a Betsileo superstition, and it is said that some 
people leave their tombs open, so as to allow their 
relatives the chance of becoming JmoUes, 

Such are the chief myths among the natives 
of Madagascar. I have heard also of a few others 
of unicorns and mermen, whose distinctive feature 
is, curiously, their long hair, and of a hairy tribe 
of dwarfs that live in trees* 

0* P. OORY. 
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SUPERSTITIONS IN MADRAS. 

It is a superstitious belief in Southern India that 
we should not eat at evening twilight, as it 
is said that the Asuras of the infernal regions 
wander over this world at that time, and when 
food is served they will come in and partake of it, 
leaving for us mortals only the remainder of 
what they have eaten. 

If a person dies in the house on an rmpropi* 
tious day, the house is shut up for six months 
continuously. After the e:q)iratio]i of this period, 
the usual ceremonies for cleansing the house 
must be performed, and then it becomes habitable. 

Don’t shave during July, August, (4dt); 
September, October, {Puroittdsi); December, 
January (Jlforgra^hi); February, MarA (Jlfdsi); 
Sunday, Tuesday or Saturday. 

If you anoint your body with oil or bathe 
in hot water on Sunday you will get heart 
disease, on Monday health, on Tuesday death, 
on Wednesday gain, on Thursday loss of a oHld, 
on Friday loss of money, on Saturday inci'ease 
of age. 

K. Srikantalitar. 

Ooiacamini, 

EUPHEMISMS IN BENGAL. 

In colloquial Bengali euphemisms are 
common with a view to avoiding the use of 
expressions of unpleasant import. Such eu- 


phemisms have generally arisen from an under- 
current of superstition that it is unlucky to use 
unpleasant expressions, a belief which has univer- 
sally prevailed at all times. JSf.y., the expression 
' asi^ on taking leave means ' let me go,’ and is 
never understood in its real sense of 4et me 
come.’ The reply is invariably ‘ or politely 
' asM ’ which means ^ you may go,^ while their 
real sense is ‘ you may come/ 

Oarbras Bysace. 

OalmUa, 


ORIGIN OF ALQMPRA. 

The story that Alompra (Alaungp'ayS) was a 
hunter, as stated by most European Histoiiana of 
Burma^ is a pure myth. He belonged to a res- 
pectable well-to-do family, and to a class, which 
would be called the lauded gentry in England. 

The very fact of his being able, in a short time, 
to rally round himself a large following, and of 
his possessing the respect and confidence of his 
adherents, proves the unsubstantial basis of the 
story. For in Burma, from time immemorial, 
the hunter and the fisherman has always been 
looked down on, and treated as an outcast, beyond 
the pale of refined society. Had Alompra been a 
hunter* his assumption of leadership would not 
have been tolerated by his followers. 

Taw Sbin Ko. 


a I have often wondered if this ia the last tradition 
of the huge extinct bird of Madagascar, cepyonm maa»- 
mus. 

5 See Phayre, Hist, of Burma, p. 160 ff. 

4 [Phayre, History of Burma, loc, cat , says in effect 
thatAlompra was originally a hunter captain,*’ who, 
on suooeeding against the Talaings, daimed royal des- 


cent. There were many instances of sham ‘princes* 
amongst dacoit leaders {hds) from 1885 to 1890 against the 
English. One was whilom a schoolmaster of the Educa- 
tional Department in Lower Burma. There is in fact 
much to be said both for Phayre’s view and for Taw 
Sein Ko’a. No doubt future search will settle the 
point.— Ed.] 
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THE MUNGIR COPPER-PLATE GRANT OF DEYAPALADEVA. 

BT PBOFESSOR F. ZIELHORN, C.LB. ; GOTTINGEN. 

T he plate contaiaing this inscription — so far as I know, the first Sanskrit inscription that 
was ever bronght to the notice of European scholars — was found about 1780 by Colonel 
Watson^ at Mungir, the chief town of the Mungir District of the Bengal Province, on the 
south bank of the Ganges. The inscription was translated by Charles Wilkins in 1781, and his 
translation was published, with a few notes by Sir W. Jones and a lithographed facsimile^ (but 
without a transcript) of the original text, in 1788, in the Asiatic EesearoTies, Vol. I. pp. 123-130 
and 142, The plate having been lost, I now venture to edit the inscription from the published 
lithograph, which, with all its defects, is by no means so valueless as may appear to be the case, 
at first sight. 

The plate was a single one. Judging from the lithograph, it was surmounted by an 
ornament, fixed on the upper part, and advanced some distance on the plate so as to occasion 
a break in the upper lines. As in the case e.g. of the Dinfijpur plate of Mahiplilad^va, this 
ornament in all probability contained a seal, across which were engraved the words sA-Bhajpd- 
ladevasya which in the lithograph are put at the top. The plate itself contained 52 lines of 
writing, 36 of which were on the front and 16 on the back of the plate. The wrioing was well 
preserved throughout. The characters clearly were of the same type as those of the Budal 
pillar inscription and of the Dinajpur plate. Thus, to mention a characteristic feature of this 
alphabet, there can be no doubt that the letter r, preceding another consonant, was ordinarily 
denoted by a short line, sideways attached to the right side of the ahsliara of which r forms part. 
By the lithographer this short line has been altogether overlooked, and accordingly the letter 
r is omitted in the lithograph about twenty-five times. Similarly, the peculiar way in which 
medial d, I, ai, S and au were written in the original plate, has often caused the engraver of 
the lithograph to omit the signs for the medial d and i, and to put d, i and 6 in the place of 
d, ai and au. The sign of the avagraha was exceptionally employed in the original in murttd 
^ thavd, in line 16, and hinchitpragrdltydf in lino 40. The language is Sanskrit. Excepting 
the introductory owi svasti, the inscription is in verse down to the commencement of liue 
24. Lines 24-46, containing the formal part of the grant, are in prose ; they are followed, in lines 
46-50, by four of the customary benedictive and imprecatory verses ; and the inscription closes 
with another verse, in linos 50-52, which gives the name of the of this grant. The 

inscription was written and engraved with great care, and in regard to orthograpliy I need 
only state here that b throughout is denoted by the sign for v, and that instead of anusvdra 
the guttural nasal has been employed in the word [va^^hka, in line 50. 

In writing out my text, I have not considered it necessary to record all the very numerous 
minor errors and omissions of the lithograph.® The only passages about which I am at all 
doubtful, and in which the rediscovery of the plate may prove me to have gone wrong, are the 
words suvmayindm, in line 5, rdjakioUya’Samasta-, in line 40, and kara^Mrany-, in line 45. For 
the rest, my text will, I trust, speak for itself. 

The inscription is one of the devout worshipper of Sugata, or Buddha, the Faramisvara, 
Faramahhatidraha and MaMrdjddhirdja, the illustrious D§vap§lad^va^ who meditated on tbe 
feet of the devout worshipper of Sugata, the Faramesvara, Faramahhattdraka BXLd MahdrdjddJiu 

1 See Asiatic ResearcheSi Vol. I. p. 132. 

8 The statement of the late Dr. B/^^ndralfll Mitra (Indo^Aryans, Yol. II. p. 219), that the translation was 
published without any facsimile, is of course incorrect. 

8 In the lithograph it is often quite impossible to distinguish between p, w, and y, or even $, J) is engraved 
instead of or m, ory, orv; dd instead of s; nd instead of nt, or ndh, or nn; Ih instead of s; yy instead of 
chy, OT d/y,ov sy I v instead of ch, or or r, or rth. The signs of the original for IsTi and d are drawn quite 
wrongly. And the signs of anusvdra and visarga^ and those of the subscript w, ri, and r, are often omitted. But 
it is one great advantage that the lithograph was prepared by an artist who did not understand the language of 
the original. 
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mja, the illustrious Dharmapalad^va (lines 28-29). After the words 6m svasU and a verse in 
honour of both Buddha and the ruling king, it gives (in lines 4-24), in thirteen verses of which 
a full translation will be given below, the genealogy of Ddvapflladdva. All we learn from 
this part of the inscription is, that D^vapfila was the son and successor of the king Bharma- 
pftla and his wife BaTO^d^vi, who was a daughter of the illustrious Parabtda of the Rftshtra- 
kUta family ; and that Dhaimapala again was the son and successor of the king G6pdla» 
Devap&la, as well as his father and grandfather, are eulogized as very powerful monarchs, who 
each of them are represented as having conquered almost the whole of India. I have 
already had occasion to stated that in later inscriptions of the same dynasty D^vapala is 
described as the brother’s son of DharmapSla, and that I would identify his father-in-law 
Parabala with the Bfishtrakiita G6vinda III, also called ^rlvallabha (or 'Sriballaha), etc. ; 
but I must add here that my chief reason for proposing this identification is the circumstance 
that we know Qfivinda III to have ruled at the beginning of the 9th oentuiy A. D., and that 
this would be about the time when Dharmapala’s father G&pala may be supposed to have 
lived. 

The wording of the formal part of the grant (lines 24-46) is much the same as in the three 
other known copper-plate grants of the so-called Pala kings. As regards the object of the 
grant, Bdvap&lad^va, from his camp at Mudgagiri on the Ganges, informs his oflScials and 
the people concerned that he has given the village of Mdshikd., which was in the 
vishaya of the Srlnagara IhnhHy to the hhatta Vih6kar^tamisra, a son of the hhalta Srivaraha- 
rata and son’s son of the hhaiia Visvar^ta, of the Aupamanyava gotra and Asvalayana sakltd ; 
and he orders the people to make over to the donee whatever may be due to him in accordance 
with this donation. Among the numerous officials, enumerated in this part of the grant, two 
occur who are not mentioned in the other Pala grants, thepramdfri and sarahhanga (in line 32). 
1 am unable to explain these terms, and can only state that the same officials are mentioned, 
under the names of yrmi&tdra (or perhaps maMrdjapramdtdra) and iaralhangat in line 11 of the 
PandnkSsvar grant of LalitasfiradSva, published in the Froceedings, Bengal A$, Soo*^ 1877, p. 73 } 
and that we ^nd^ramdtri in EjpigrapJiia Indica, Vol. I. p. 88, 1. 49, p. 115, 1, 32 ; pramdtdray 
ih. p. 72, 1. 9 ; and mahd;pramdtdra, ih* p. 73| L 17. 

The formal part of the grant closes (in line 46) with the date, the 21st day of the month 
M^rgasira of the year 33. Lines 46-50 contain, as already stated, four of the usual henedictive 
and imprecatory verses. And these are followed (in lines 50-52) by another verse which will 
]>o translated below, according to which the king had appointed, as dutaka of this grant, his 
own son, the Umardja, the illustrious Efijyapftla. The year 33 of the date must of course he 
referred to the king’s reign, which I agree with Sir A. Cunningham in assigning to ahont the 
end of the 9th century A. D. 

Of the localitiea mentioned in this inscription Mudgagiri and Srinagsa^a have already by 
Sir Charles Wilkins been identified with the modern Mungir and Patnft respectively. The 
Hrimild* viehaya and the village of Mdshikft I am unable to identify. 

TEXT.^ 

First Side^ 

1 Cm® svasti I SiddhSrthasya^ par&[rtha]-susthira- 

2 mat^b sanmargam=abhyasyatas«siddhis=siddhim=a- 

3 nuttar4m=bhagavatas=jtasya prajasu kriy4t \ yas=traidhtoka-sat[t*]va-siddhi-padavir= 

atyugra-viry-ddayajsjitvA nirvriti- 

4 m=4sas&da sugatah sarvv8.rtha-bhCimisvaral;i H Saubhagyan®=dadhad«atulam sriyas® 

sapatnyS Gdpftlaib patir=abhavad-vasu- 


* See al)OT0, p. 99*. 

* Sixpressed by a symbol. 


^ Prom the litbograpb in Asiatic Researches f Yol, I. p. 123. 

’ Metre, S&rddlavikrtdita. ® Metro, Prabarshinl, 
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5 ndharSyaii | drishtantS [sTiTOiaymam]^ snrajSi yasmiMraddhgyaii Prithu^Sagar- 

a[day6]=py«abliavan || Vijitya^o jaladli8r«vasundlia- 

6 rilm vimSoliita ni6g]ia-parigraha iti | savasbpam-iidvashpa-vil6cliaiian=punar« 

wanSshu va(ba)iidhiin=dadri[sujraia.matanga 3 aiji II Oha-^i 

7 Iatsv®aaant6shTi va(ba)iasliu yasya visrambbaraya nicbitaih rajdbbibi I pada- 

^ pt*aobara-tsbamam=aatariksbai]ai^vibangainaiiam suobiramsva(ba)bb6ya || 

8 'Sastrarthai3-bbaja cbalat6«migasyai^ var3anan=pratisbthapayata sva-dbarmmS | sri- 

Dbarmmapdldna sutSna s6«bbdt=svarga-stbit&nSra=aiirinab 

9 pitrinam || AobalairiMva 3angamairayadiyair=*viobaladbbir=dyiradaiiL kadartbyamana | 

iiirupaplavam=amva(mba)ram prapSdS sa- 

10 ranath re^u-nibh^na bbdta-dbgtri || E6dftre^® vidbia=s6payakta-payasSib GangA- 

sam6t-amvu(mbii)dbaTi G&karjan4disbu cbaapy^anu- 

11 shtbitavatarii tirtbAsbn dbarmmy&b kriya^ I bbyityAnAm sukbamsAya yasya 

sakalAnenddbrifcy a dusbto=im&iii7 lokan=sA - 

12 dbayat6=misbanga-jaiiitA siddbili paratr^apy^abbuf; || Tair=tair=»digvijay-aTasana- 

samayS samprSsbitAuAmsparaib sa- 

13 tkArair^apaniya kbSdamsakbilarh svAm svAn«gatAiiSirii bbavam I krityam* 

bbavayatAm yadiyain=ucbitaiii prlfcyA iiripAnAirL=abbiit=s6- 

14 tkanthaih bridayam divas=cbyatavatAih jAtismarA^m^iva 1 1 Srii8-Parava(ba)lasya 

dubitub ksbitipatinA BftshtraktLta-tilakasya | 

15 pAnir=jagrihA gribamAdbina t6na || Dbyita-tannr^Myam Laksbmfli 
sAksbAt«ksbitir=nu saririni kim=savani-pat6b 

16 k!rijtir*mflrttA ^bbavA grihadSyata I iti vidadbati Sncby-AobarA vitarkavatib 

prajA[b]2o prakyiti-gumbbiiteyA snddbAntam gu^ai- 

17 r«akar&d»adbab ll 'SlagbyA^i pativrat=asau muktS-ratnam samudra-^uktirsiva | 

sri-BdYapd.laddva]ii prasanna-vaktram siitaiii=as:6ta || 

18 ]Sirmmal&22 manasi vAobi samyatab klya-karmmani cba yab stbitab suobau i 

rAjyam=apa nirupaplavam pitiir=y&(b6)dbisat[t*]va iva 

19 saugatam padam ll BbrAmyadbbir^Ssvijaya-kramena karibbi[b svA]m2^=6va Vindby- 

Atavim«xiddama-plavamAaa-yashpa-payasd diisbtAb pTinareva(bA)iidba- 

20 vAb I KairLv6(mb&)i6sba cba yasya yAji-ynvabbirsdbvast-AnyarAj-axijasd bAsM-misrita- 

bAri-b6sbita-rayab kAntAs^cbiraih vtksbitab li 

21 Tall pArvvam«VaCba)liiiA kritab krita-yag6 y8ii=&gainad=BbArgaTas=tr6tayAih pra- 

batab priya-pranayina KarnnSna y6 dyApar6 I vicbcbbinnab kali- 

22 na Bakadvisbi gat6 kA16na Idkantaraib ySna tyaga-patbab sa bi pnnar» 

vispasbtamsnnmilitab II Gang-Agama-mabitA- 

23 t»sapatna-siinyAm=sA sA[t6b]2® pratbita-DasAsyakStii-kirtt&b | urvimssA Varuoa-uikS- 

[ta]nAoh=27oba Bindb6r»A Laksbini-kTilabbavaiiacb®cba y& 

24 vu(bu)bbdja II Sa kbalu BbAgiratbi-patba-pravarttamAna-nAnAvidba-nauvA^ka-sampA- 

dita-sAtava(ba)ndba-[iii]bita4aila-sikbara4r6- 

25 ni-vibbramAn = uiratisaya - gbana - gbanAgbana - gbattA(tA) - syAmAyamAna - yAsaralaksbiai - 

samAraYdba(bdba)-santata-jaladasamaya-sa- 


9 What the lithograph actually has, is sadimtmdrfi; but the second cMha/rat di, is yeiy oddly ^ped. The 
Engbsh translation has * by comparison of the learned.’ 

10 Metre, VaihSastha. Metre, Upaj&ti. Bead ^hshaith. 

Metre, IndravajrA. The lithograph apparently has °8yi. 

Metre, Aupaohohhandasiha. Hetre, SfirddlavihrS^ita ; and of the next verse. 

Bead i* Metre, iryS. lo Metre, Harini. 

®® The lithograph omits the vUarga, Metre, Ary ft. ** Metre, Eathdddhatfi, 

Metre, ^drdfllavikridita ; and of the next verse. 

In the lithograph there is no visarga, and the syllable, here read fivd, looks rather like priX or mrd. 

Metre, Batthdddhatft. The lithograph apparently has 9 Stu (or hhHu)» 

^ The lithograph has nilcMchcha (or viTcSndchcTia), 
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26 ndSMt iidloliin-anSka-narapati-prablirifcikrit-apram6ja-]iaya-valiiii{-kliara-]s:liur-&tkhata- 

dhdli-dhfisarita-di- 

27 gantarfilafc param&svara-s6v&-sain%&t-jisSslia-Jamvu(mbii)dvipa-bliupSla-pad^ta-bliara- 

namad-avaneh I®® sn-Mudgagiri“samav&- 

23 sita-srJmaj-jayaskandhav&rat paramasaugata- paramfesvara - paramabhatMraka - mabaraj A - 
dbir&ja-sri- DliarmapAladd va- 

29 pAdinadhyfltali paramasaxigatabL param&37ara[h]®^ parainabhattllrak6 mabarajadhi- 

r&jab ^riin&n=DSvapfi.laddva[bL]®^ kusali 

30 SrInagara-bbuktaxL KrimilStvisbay- antabpati - s vasamva(mba)ddb&Yiobchbiiina -talopSta - 

Mdsbikd.grS.m6 samupagatS.- 

31 n sarvv6n=Sva ranaka-l rSjapntra-l amStya-l mabakarttSkritika-l mabSdandanfiyaka-l 

mabapratibara-l mabasa- 

32 manta-l mabSdanhs^dbasadbanika-l mabSkumaramStya-l pramatri-l sarabbaiiga*) 

rSjastMnlya-l uparika-l dasa- 

33 paradbika-1 cbanr&ddbaranika-l dandika-l dindapasika-l saulkika-l gaTjlmika-l 

[ksb6]trapa-| prSntapS.la-1 k8ttapSla-[i] 

34 kbandara[ksba]-l tadSynktaka-l viuiyuktaka-l basty-asv-6sbtra“va(ba)la-vyapritaka- [l ] 

kia6ra-Ya[da] vS.-g6-mabisby-aj-avik-adhyaksba- 1 dutapraisbani- 

35 ka-l gamSgamika-l abbitYaramSna-l Yisbayapati-l tarapati-l tarika-| Gauda-Malava- 

Kbasa-H6na-Knlika-Karnnata-Lfi[ta-cba]fca-bbata- 
3G s6Yak4din anyaihs=ob=Sk!rttitan SYa-pSdapadm-6pajlYinali pratiY^sinas^cba Yra(brS)bma^- 
6ttaran mabattara-ku tumYi(mbi) -pnr6ga-m6d-S- 

Second Side. 

37 ndhraka^^-cband^la-paryantdii [sa]mS.jnSpayati [|*] Viditam«=a- 
88 stu bbavaMm yatb=»6parilikbifca-Mdshikftgi‘amab sva-st- 

39 mS-trina-yiiti-g6cbara-paryautab satalal? s8dd&sahi samramadbAkab sajalastbalali 

samatsyab satrina^ s6parikaral^ sadasa- 

40 parSdbali saobaurdddbaramh parihrita-sarYYapidah I®® acbatebba^-praYdsfi ^ki- 

nebitpragrSbyO ra3aku]iya-'[samastal-®^pratySya-sam6- 

41 t& bbbiiiiobobbidra-iiySy6as=a-cbandr-Srka-ksbiti-samakrilab pupYa-datta-bbnkta-bbajya' 

indna-d6va-Yra(bra)bina-d6ya-Yarjit& mayd matd-pitrdrssatmanas^cba pu- 

42 nya-yas6-bbivriddbay6 YSd/irfcba-Yidd yajYand bbatta-VisYanUasya paatraya vidy- ' 

avadata-cbStasO bhatta-'SriYarabarStasya piitrilya 

43 pada-YSkya-pramana-Yidyd-paraih gatSya l®® AupamanyaYa-sagCtrSya Aslayana- 

saYra(bra)bmacbSx’in,6 bbatta-pra vara- Y i [bS] karata-misray a 

44 sasanikritya pratipSditah [|*] Tat8 bbavadbbili sarvYair=6Ya bbum&r=dAna-pbala- 

gaaraYad=apabaran6 inabanaraka-pata-bbayacb»oba daiiam=i- 

45 dain=>anTim6dya pSlaniyam prativasibbib ksb6fcrakarais=cb=4jSa-sraYana-Yidbeyair« 

bbfitvS samu [cbi] ta®®- [kara-birany ]®®-ad6y-d di- sar v va-pratySy- 6pana- 

46 yab karya iti [»*] Samvat^® 33 Marga-dind 21 I Tatbd cba dbarmdnuiasana^i- 

sldkab I Sarvan^^sStan bMvinab pilrtbiYendrarL 


Edad Head °Z4fs»p6M*c6.® 

so This sign of pTmotTiation is superfluous. si The lithograph omits these signs of visarga, 

ss The published text of the Bh&galpur plate of N&rftyapapSla has mSd&ndhd ; but .[the original plate has 
•m^ddndhra. 
ss Head 

s* I am doubtful about this word. What the lithograph has may possibly be intended for iparyanta, 
so This sign of punctuation is superfluous. so Read gatdy^Avjpa>° 

Bead ’’iriiy^iivMya.na. . m xhe lithogiaph actually has samuchota. 

SO The words in these brackets are, I belieye, certain; but the lithograph gives lictwutkaTon^, 
so Bead safhvof . 

Probably, the reading intended was The lithograph actually has ^m<nna. w Metre, Splint. 
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47 bliuy 6 hhUj^h prarthayaty== 6 slia Ramah I samany 6 = 7 am dharma^sStur^nripMm^s 

kale kalg palaniyah kram^nah^^ )| Va(fca)lnibliii<‘'5=vasiidha 

48 datta rajabhil; Sagar-adibhih [|*] yasya yasya yada bbumihi^tt tasya tasya tad^ 

phalam U Sva-dattdm=para-datt4m.=vfi.^^ y6 harSta yasii- 

49 ndharam [|*] sa visbthayam kjrimirs=bhdtv^ pitribbis=saba packyata^s [||*] Iti^® 

kamala-dal-amvu(mbTi)-vi]idu-16Um®^ sriyam-amiciiiiitya manushya- 

80 3 ivitan«oba \ sakalam=idam=iidabntan=clia vu(bii)ddhva na hi purushai^ para- 

kirfctayd vil 6 pylL[h]®^ II 'SrSy6-yidIia7®2au]3]2g,yg,,|^yg^#j^gg^63.Yi, 

81 suddhi-bbajam ra 3 =akar 6 d=adhigat-&tma-guQaih gnna-jSab | Atm-ianriipa-cbaritam sthira- 

yauvarajyam sri-Rftjyapftlam.*i- 

82 ba ddtakam=atma-putram || 

TRAITSLATION OF LINES 1—24; AND 60—52, 

Om ! May it be well ! 

May tbe perfection of that venerable being, whose objects are accomplished, whose mind 
is steadfast in the cause of others, and who is ever treading the path of virtue, procure for his 
people unsurpassed perfection, — that being who, a Sugata®^ and in all things a lord of the 
earth, having excelled the ways of perfection of the creatures of the three worlds by the display 
of his awful might, has attained unto bliss I 

(Line 4.) Possessed of matchless prosperity, Gdpftla was the husband of Fortune as 
well as the lord of the earth.®® While he, the type of a well-conducted (latnff), carried on his 
beneficent rule, even (kings) like Prithu and Sagara came to be believed in. 

When he had conquered the earth as far as the sea, he set free his elephants, regarding 
them a useless train j and they with tears {of joy) saw again in the forests their kindred whose 
eyes became filled with tears. 

When his innumerable forces were marching, the sky continually was so filled with the 
dust of the earth that the birds of the air could walk upon it, 

(L*. 8.) He paid his debt to his forefathers in heaven by begetting the illustrious Dharma- 
p&la, who, conversant with the precepts of the Bastras, by restraining those who swerved from 
the right course, made the castes conform to their proper tenets. 

By the elephants of this prince, who were moving about like walking mountains, the earth 
was so tormented that, in the guise of the dust, it took refuge in the peaceful heavens. 

With ease uprooting all the wicked and subduing this world, he at the same time secured 
for his followers the blessings of the world to come ; for {on his expeditions) they bathed accord- 
ing to precept at KSdara {and)^ where the ocean is joined by the Ganges, and performed holy 
rites at Gokarna and other sacred shrines. 

When he had completed the conquest of the regions, he released the princes he had 

made captive) ; and they, made to forget all their distress by the various great honours shown 
to them, and having each returned to his own country, pondered upon his generous deeds, and 

*8 Eead Read Icramina. Metre, Sl6ka (AnusMubh) j and of the next verse. 

*8 BesAhhilmis^^tcksya. Read vd, *8 Read 2)ac7ij/af^. 

49 Metre, PushpitdgrA Read Srlyam, The lithograph omits this visa^ga, 

89 Metre, Tasantatilakfi. ®8 Biead-vaTfi^o-. 

84 i, e., either a Buddha or, applied to the king, a follower of Buddha, a Buddhist. Por^ like the verse at the 
oommenoement of the Dinljpur, Bhdgalpur, and Imgfichht plates, this verse is applicable both to the founder 
of the Buddhist religion (SiddhArtha, Sugata^ 8(xrvdrtha8iddha) and to the king, in this ease DevapSladfva, who 
issued this grant. 

85 Literally* * G 6 p 81 a was a lord of the Barth who was the fellow- wife of the goddess of fortune.* 

86 It appears necessary to add this particle, because, so far as I know, there is only one K^^dlra, which is 
situated in the Himalaya mountains. Gdkarna is in the North Kanara District of the Bombay Presidency 5 it is 
even now a place of pilgrimage frequented by Hindu devotees from all parts of India. 
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their hearts were fondly longing for him, as of mortals banished from heaven who remember 
their former existence, 

(L. 14.) As a householder, that lord of the earth took the hand of the 

daughter of the illustrious Parabala, the ornament of the BAshtraktlta family. 

By the purity of her conduct causing the people to deliberate as to whether she might be 
Lakshml incarnate, or the eaith embodied in human form, or the king’s fame in visible shape, 
or his household goddess, she surpassed the ladies of the court by the excellent qualities with 
which nature had endowed her. 

As the shell of the sea yields the precious pearl, so that praise-worthy husband-devoted 
lady bore a son with a pleasing countenance, the illustrious Dd>vapdladdva. 

(L. 18.) Unsullied in thought, controlling his speech, and steadfast in the performance 
of blameless actions, he inherited the kingdom of his father free from troubles, as a B6dhisattva 
attains the status of a Buddha. 

In the course of conquest his elephants, roaming over their own Vindhya forest, met again 
with their kindred who shed plentiful tears (of jo ^) ; and, after he had crushed the power of 
other kings, his young chargers in Kambfija at last saw their mates, and it was a pleasure to hear 
them loudly neigh at each other. 

He indeed has again clearly opened that road of liberality which was first made by Bali in 
the Krita age, on which Bhrigu’s descendant walked in the TrSta age, and which was trodden 
by Karna, devoted to his friends, in the Dvapara age, but which had been choked up by the 
Kali age, ever since the enemy®^ of the 'Saka went to heaven. 

He has ruled the earth, free from rivals, up to the (mountain) celebrated for Gahgi’s 
descent, as far as the bridge which proclaims the fame of R^vana's foe, as far as the ocean 
which is Varu^ia’s home, and as far as (that other ocean which is) Lakshmi’s birthplace. 

# m « * * # « 

(L. 50.) The king, who knows how to appreciate excellent qualities, has made his son, 
the illustrious Bftjyapftla^ who is of pure descent on both sides, who has acquired the excellent 
qualities of his parent and whose conduct resembles his, and who is firmly appointed as Ywua- 
rdja, the dutaka for this deed of merit. 


THE INSCRIPTIONS OF PIYADASI. 

BY E. SENART, MBMBEE DE L’INSTITUT DE PRANCE. 

Translated hy 0. A. Grierson, B.0,8 , and revised hy the Author^ 

{Concluded from paj/e 156.) 

PART III. 

MONUMENTAL AND LITERARY PBAKBIT. 

In the period which extends from the 2nd century before our era to the Srd cei^tury 
A. D., all the inscriptionB which are not in Sanskrit or in Mixed Sanskrit are couched in a 
dialect which may be designated by the name of Monumental Pr&krit. 

In all the places where it is found it is essentially identical. This does not mean 
that the monuments present no inconsistencies between themselves. These inconsistencies 
and irregularities are many, and as they are also instructive, it is worth the trouble of quoting 
a certain number of them. They are of two kinds. On the one hand, the writing varies for 
the same words or for identical sounds ; and, on the other, forms unequally altered. 


w i. e., the great king Vikramaditya, the reputed destroyer of the tyrant Saka. See ante, VoL XIX. p. 261. 
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and, consequently, belonging to dlflPerent linguistic strata, are found in justaposition on 
the same monuments or on monuments of the same date. 

In the first category, the most general fact is the inconsistency with which the dental n 
and the cerebral n are employed. Sometimes one or other is introduced indifferently into the 
same word, or they are even applied in a manner contrary to every known rule; and sometimes 
one or other is exclusively used. This cannot be a question of dialectic divergencies, for instances 
occur in contemporary and neighbouring monuments. I quote a few examples^ Ms. 11 A; 
dnapayati and d?jata : the same in Ms. 15. O.T.L,p. 33, No. 13 : mdiyd, ya^panatha. Ms. 22 : 
sMpati. Kanh, 16 : dnamda, dpano. 0. T. I., p. 46, No. 14 : udisim ; p. 55, No. 33 : yava^na, 
hh^am; p. 44, No. 8 : hhdtCimh, ddna ; p. 42, No. 2 ; hem jandna; p. 30, No. 6 : dMnuUkatal 
Una] p. 6, No. 5: IMginiyiya, Kanh. 28; Mdhikdna, pdniya, sanigMnaifi, di^. Kanh. 15: 
dmlm^dgnOf samgMna, &o. Nas. 12., Ka^ih. 10., 0. T. I., p. 38, No. 2; p. 18, No. 25, Ac., use 
exclusively w: 0. T. L, p. 44, No. 9; p. 9, No. 9; Amravatf, No. 175, Ac., use exclusively 
the dental n. 

Inconsistencies of orthography are manifested in an infinity of other cases. Take the 
weakening of hard consonants into soft ones: aM^^a,Karli, 22; Kacih. 15, 28, Ac.; mugla 
C. T. I., p. 29, No. 4, No. 6, beside sukha^pamukha (e. g, Amrav. No. 196) ; kudumhini, Karih. 15, 
Ms. 8-9, 0. T. I., p, 38, No. 2, Ac., beside kiUmhlini (e. g. Kanh. 4) ; dMnukdkada, 0. T. I., p. 38, 
No. 2, beside dMnukakata, 0. T. I., p. 24, No. 4; p. 31, No. 7 ; thuba^ Ka^h. 10 (of the time of 
Vasithiputa Pulamiyi), beside tkupa^ 0. T. I., p. 24, No. 3 ; p. 26, No. 1, The inscription of 
M&dhariputa (0. T. I, p. 60, No. 2) patiiMpita^ while elsewhere, as for example Amr. 8 
(pp. 52-53), we find patithavita, and again elsewhere the spellings padithdpita (Kanh. 16), 
padiddtam (Nas. 7, time of NahapA.na), (Kanh. 4) b,ji 6. padiasitava (Khjah. 16-18), of 

the time of Siriyana Satakani, paithdna (Kaiah. 5) in an inscription of earlier date. Of two 
monuments of GfitamJputa Siitakani, one (Nas. 11 A) has Sadakam, the other BdtakanL 0. T. L, 
p. 15, No. 19 has aad«7c[^]ra, while p. 4, No. 1 and p. 9, No. 9, which belong to exactly the 
same date, have sddageri. Sometimes the alteration is still more complete such as in gdyaihmd 
equivalent to gautamd 0. T. I., p. 15, No. 1 60. In several instances the suffix ka is changed 
into ya ; 0. T. L, p. 49, No. 20 presents to us, side by side, hJidrukaohhakdnam and lamgudiydnmh 
for lamkutikdnaifi; in Karli, 22, we read mahdsaihgMydnmh in a passage dating from the 
24th year of Pulumayi, and which retains several genitives in asya, beside the Prakrit form in 
asa. It is true that, at about the same period, the Wardak vase presents the intermediate form 
mahci/saifighigctnani ; and that, at Kaiaheri, Nos. 12 and 20 have, at the same epoch, the spellings 
Sdpdrayaka and Sdpdraga respectively. 

As a general rule, it is the soft consonants of Sanskrit which thus disappear or which 
leave y as the only trace behind them : pdywna (Nas. 7, an inscription of the time of Naha- 
p&na) andp^wns (0. T. I., p. 47, No. 6) equivalent to pdddna ; lihayaMa^ 0. T. I p. 18, No. 25 ; 
p, 24, No. 4; p. 50, No. 22, Ac., or bkamhta, 0. T. I, p. 24, No. 3, beside hhadamta ; siaguta^ 
0. T. I., p. 38, No. 2, beside sivabhuHmhd, p. 9, No. 9 ; pdvayifikd, 0. T. I., p. 6, No. 5, or 
pavaita, p. 6, No. 5 ; p. 37, Nos. 21, 22; Kanh. 21, 28, Ac., beside pavajita ; hh6ja, 0. T. L, 
p. 14, No. 17 ; p. 4, No. 1 ; p. 9, No. 9, beside Ihoya, in an inscription emanating from the 
same family (p. 15, No. 19), hUa (p. 2, No. 9), hhdtgiyd, (Kanh. 24, earlier than Gdtamiputa 
Satakani), and even (mah^lhuviyd (0. T. I., p. 100). It is clear that^ when y is introduced, 
it is done in a very arbitrary fashion. It is also on several occasions omitted. 

In an inscription, No. 21, of KanhSri, beside hkayamta, fMriya, Ac., we find pavaitikda 
pbnakda sanda, and ohiarika beside chivarika of the preceding numbers which are exactly 
contemporary. V and y are here subjected to the same treatment^ and we, therefore, need not 

1 I quote in general Cave Temple InecripUone according to number and page in the collection of Messrs. Burgess 
and Bhagwanlal. For Nftsik, I follow the numbers given in the Arch. 8urv» IV. 98, &o. For Ka^h^ri, the 
numbers of the order in the saind ooUection, V. pp. 74 and ff. 
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be surprised at sporadic instances of ortbograpliy suob as jpurisadatdva (N^s. 24), bhaydva 
vilidatdva and uyaraka (0. T. I., p. 17, No, 23), beside tbe nsaal dvaraha, and the terminations in 
dya. So, also, we find in the inscriptions of the north, side by side, samvatsarayi, aihasatatima%^ 
tachhasilayi^^uyai &o. We find haUana (Kanh. IS, 24, &c.) as well as haliydm and 

^'ulumdi, fulumdyi^ and ^ulumdvi (N^s. 12, 13, 15) ; dhutua, mdtm (Kanh. 27) beside dhutuya, 
mdtuya, &o. ; ya and ja are used indifferently the one for the other, when it is necessary to 
represent an etymological^' : on the Wardak vase we read puyad, beside raja, at Taxila, raya 
beside pvyais and, to confine ourselves to the cave inscriptions, Kanh. 18 reads puyathalihl^ 
0. T. I., p. 16, No. 20, vdniyiyasa^ Amr. 26 B, vdniyasa] while on the other hand, beside the 
usual hhayd (equivalent to Ihdryd)^ we have lhajayd, Kanh. 19, Iharijdnjd^ Nas. 11 B. 

Inversely, a bard consonant is sometimes substituted for a soft one. For example, 
nihama, beside ndgama (0. T. I., p. 60, No. 2), (Kanh. 2 ), ndkanikd (A.mr. 121), 

ndhaohmhda (Amr. 56), in the frequently occurring ma[ih]tapa, beside ma7hdapa and maihdam; 
Kanh. 16 reads hldha, for IMga ; Amr, 222, Ugdticha equivalent to ISkdditya^ and hhagapatd 
for hhagavatv. 

Although the palatal nasal n is not unknown, its use is very irregular. K&rli 20 has 
ano equivalent to any ah ; Kaph. 5, andni, Kanh. ^T^pimarh equivalent to j5%wyawi and«^^^ equiva- 
lent to jMbu The same spelling ndti occurs again at Amravati, e. g. in Nos. 232, 249, while, on 
the other hand, I have noted in two inscriptions (0. T. I., p. 53, Nos. 28 and 30) kaUamka. 

Similarly, other modes of orthography sometimes bring ns nearer to, and sometimes take 
us further from, the learned standard. I may mention amasalm'ltaka, NAs. 11 B j ha^iwianiya 
beside la^imhana^ 0. T. I„ p. 14, No. 15 5 these methods of writing are the more worthy of 
note because, long before, at Kapur di Giri, we regularly find the spelling Iramam. 0. T. I., 
p, 46, No. 14, writes slianuma equivalent to shadvMati^ an absolutely sporadic instance of 
the use of sJia in this Pr&krit : a similar inscription, no less Pr&krit, writes putrasa beside putasa^ 
(C. T. L, p. 40, Nos. 3, 6 , 6 , 7). 

These inconsistencies of orthography are all sporadic. That they certainly do not 
depend on differences of time, can easily be proved by reference to the monuments from 
v^hioh the examples have been drawn. 

These monuments are dispersed over a very wide area. Now, between the inscriptions 
of Gujarat or of the caves of the Western coast, and those of Amravati at the mouth of the 
Krishna, those of Khandagiri in Orissa, of Sanchi in MSlava or of Bharhut in Bihiir, we find no 
trace of differences of dialect. They extend over at least four centuries, from the second 
century B. 0. to the 3rd century A. D., without disclosing, between the most ancient and 
the most modern, any appreciable variation. In an area so extensive, the vulgar tongue 
certainly could not have failed to divide up into numerous dialects. This is a phsenomenon 
escaped by no language. Literature bears witness to it for the following period, and no one can 
be tempted to imagine that the fact was then a new one. On the other hand, it is clear that a 
language cannot pass through four or five centuries in the mouth of the common people without 
decay and transformation. The earliest literary specimens which we possess of the Prikyits, 
the stanzas of Hftla, and the PrS-krits o£ the most ancient dramas, although in origin hut a short 
distance from the end of the period to which we refer, reveal a phonetic alteration which was 
much further advanced. Let us, therefore, bring ourselves face to face with the orthographical 
facts which have just been pointed out. 

The parallel employment of forms unequally altered, belonging to different strata of the 
language shew that this dialect of the monuments, however near we may suppose it to the 
living popular language, is neither its direct expression nor its faithful imitation. It 
conceals under a level in part conventional, a more advanced degeneration of the current 
language — a degeneration of which the distoitions are reflected in those more corrupted 
spellings which accidentally escaped the engravers. 
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Tho frequent inconsistencies of the methods of writing shew that we, nevertheless, are 
not dealing with a language which is rigorously subject to minute rules, and fixed by 
btudies so definitive that their authority had cut short all individual caprices. N^or can we, on 
ihe other hand, sec in it the spontaneous efflorescence of local dialects freely expanding in 
their native diversity. 

The language is, therefore, neither purely popular, nor entirely subject to rules. 
Taking all in all, it is to Mixed Sanskyit that the Prakrit of the inscriptions can be most 
exactly compared. Both, by the general use to which they were subjected, and by their relative 
stability, were raised above the character of simple local dialects. In each case each re- 
presented an analogous effort^ — though arrested at unequal stages, — to compass a 
regularity, a unification, which, not being yet defined, left more or less room to hesitation 
and to caprice. 

We have just now had to investigate the relationship which united Mixed Sanskrit and 
Classical Sanskrit ; it is no less necessary to determine what, in the linguistic series, were the 
respective positions which we should assign to this Monumental Pr&krit, and to the 
Literary PrAkyits. 

People are accustomed to call this dialect of the inscriptions, which I designate by the name 
of Monumental Prakrit, simply Prakrit, or, more often, Pali. This name lends itsolf to serious 
misunderstandings. If all that is meant is that in its constituent elements it is very analogous 
to the Prakrits, of which Pali is only a particular form, that is all right ; but, so great is the 
danger arising from the use of terms, which are either imperfectly defined or inaccurafoly 
employed, that people are ordinarily prepared to go much farther. They admit, as proved, or 
simply as self-evident, the identity between the two dialects ; and snoh an identity in no way 
exists* 

It is, on the contrary, a very remarkable fact, tbe explanation of which will .Lave to be 
methodically searched for, that the literary Pra.kyits never appear iu the epigraphic monu- 
ments : and that the Prdrkyit of the monuments never appears in literature. 

The material elements being in each case identical and drawn from the same popular 
source, the points of difference deal more with the form than with essentials. They have less 
to do with inflexion than with orthography, but they, none the less, certainly exist. Com- 
pared with monumental Pr&kiit^ two features above all others characterize the Prakyits 
of literature: on the one hand the regularity with which the orthographical rules 
peculiar to each are applied, and on the other, the invariable custom of writing double 
those homogeneous consonants whose doubling is etymologically justifiable^ or which 
results from the assimilation of a non-homogeneous group of consonants. 

The few examples given above are sufficient to shew how unstable in its orthography is 
the Prakyit of the inscriptions. A reference to the monuments themselves will shew plenty 
of other proofs. Sometimes a medial consonant is elided, sometimes it is retained : a hard 
consonant is usually maintained unchanged, but is sometimes softened : the cerebral n and the 
dental n are sometimes distinguished, and sometimes one is used alone to the exclusion of the 
other. The palatal w is by turns used or abandoned in words of identical formation. What 
need we say about the perpetual omissions and confusions which affect the notation of the long 
vowels ? There is nothing like this in the Prftkyit of the books. In them the value of the 
vowels is everywhere strictly fixed. Does this PrAkrit weaken a medial hard letter to a soft 
one ? Then it does so always. Does that elide a medial soft letter ? Then it elides it in every 
instance. One dialect exclusively employs the dental nasal, another no less exclusively adopts 
the cerebral. If they use both, they do so under distinct and clearly defined circumstances. I 
know that in several of these peouliainties people have sought for traces of 'dialectic or of 
chronological variations, but we have seen what confusion reigns in a number of inscrip- 
tions which belong to the same region and to the same epoch. That confusion allows us to 
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attribute to such causes only a Tcry seoondaiy action. in any case, assigns to Monu* 
mental Prakidt a place apart, nigh *to, hut independent of the FiAkjits of the hooks. 

In order to be more accurate, it is indispensable to examine more closely those PrSkjits of 
the books, — the Literary Prakrits. 

It has long heen recognized that the Pr&krits of the grammarians and of literature 
are, to a greater or less extent, languages which possess an artidcial and a learned 
character. The very commencement (v. 2) of the collection of Hala is significant ; — 

Amiaih joaHakawimh 

padhmh sowh a ji na jdi^aAti 
Mmassa iathtaiadtiim 

kumiMi, ii haha na lajjamtif 

It could, therefore, very well happen that people were unable to understand Prftkrit 
poetry, A special study was required to follow it. This is not the only piece of evidence, but 
the very appearance, the nature of the language, and the way in which it was used, furnish, 
in this respect, still more decisive arguments. 

The mere fact that the plays^ even those reputed to he Ihe most ancieill^ employ at 
the same time, dialects which have reached very different stages of phonetic decay, wfll 
not aUow us to admit that these dialects have heen really and simply conveyed firom 
real life into literature. The way in which they are employed and their allotment amongst 
the characters of the play are regulated, not according to the birth-place of the speakers (who in 
general are supposed to belong to the same oeuntry), but in conformity with a comparative scale 
which assigns each dialect, according to its degree of corruption, to each character according to 
his social rank. It is needless to shew how arbitrary is such a state of affairs, and how it cannot 
have been a-direct imitation of the truth. If the Mahlr^htei dialect is exclusively reserved for 
poetic use, it is so because it has been adapted to the purpose by special manipulations, so that 
it no longer really and exactly represents the language of Mahb&shtra, On this point, opinion 
is, I believe, unanimous, and no one doubts that literary custom and convention are in great 
part responsible for the emasculation of this language, which appears unable to bear a single 
strong articulation, and which is resolved into a confused murmur of vowels following one 
after the other. Even those dialects, which, like the Saurasini, have not been deliberately 
reduced to this degree of weakness, have certainly not escaped a certain amount of retouch- 
ing. Languages do not, by their organic movement, go again up the stream, down which 
they have been carried by the natural action of phonetic decay. If the languages spoken 
in India at the present day possess articulations which have disappeared in the Prakrits, the 
p^mmaiical constitution of which is infinitely more archaic, the use in literature of which 
is anterior 1^ twelve or fifteen centuries, it is evidently so because the orthography of ttmse 
Prftkpits does not absolutely represent the condition of the language at the time at which 
they were employed or fixed. In this respect the Pr&krit gramnuaians themselves sup- 
ply significant indications. It is exactly those disd^med dialects, which were considered 
as mferior, that have lu^ their forms least altered, and that are nearest to their etymo- 
logiosl origin. The Faisach! preserves the medial consonants which the superior dialects elide 
(Hamaohandra, IV, 824), and the Apabhranisa retains the articulation of r after a consonant 
(itid. IV. 398), which is everywhere else suppressed in the uniform level of 

The names of the dialects, too, contrihute their testimony. Titles, such as Apahhra- 
ihti% i, e. ‘corruption, ’ or perhaps, ‘ oomipted dialect,’ Paisaohi, ‘ the dialect of demons,’ are 
not names of definite languages, really existing in a precise region. When we found farther 
distinguished, the CSitdika-PaitAohl, or ‘Little Paisficht,’ the Ardha-Mftgadhl, or ‘ Semi- 
IWgadhi,’ we can scarcely doubt, d priori, that we have to do with dialects which are something 
quite different from simple provincial idioms. I know that my learned feUow-worker and 
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friend, Dr, Hoernle,® has, with reference to Apahhramsa and Ardha-Magadht, put forward pro- 
positions which would make them local dialects with exac^ boundaries. I do not think that these 
theories could be positively maintained. To tell the truth, his views regarding the first would 
appear to have varied. Recently, in the provisional introduction to the excellent Biharf Dictionary, 
ho puts forward the Apabhraihm as the peculiar dialect of the north-west of India. We see 
from the preface to his edition of the Prdkritalaksham of Chanda (p. xx) that this opinion is 
chiefly based on one fact, that the edicts of Kapur di Qiri agree with the Apabhramsa in 
optionally retaining an r following another consonant. Such a basis of classification is insufficient. 
We have nothing in any tradition to authorise the localisation' of the Apabhramsa in the north- 
west. Do not we also find the sporadic retention of this r at Gimar, at Nan^ghat, and in other 
inscriptions of the west ? If the Apabhramsa thus combines apparently ancient forms with 
the most advanced instances of decay, this happens, not owing to a dialectic peculiarity, but to 
the habit, common to all the usual dialects, of drawing freely on the tradition of the learned 
language, orthography and pronunciation. The Apabhramsa of H8machandra (IV. 398, of. 
414:, &c.), still retains the r in composition. Would any one dare to draw chronological deduc- 
tions from this fact ? It employs on occasions the vowel n* (lY, 394) ; are we to see in this 
use the local survival of a sound lost for so many centuries ? Dr. Hoemle was, in my opinion, 
much nearer the truth, when, in the introduction to his Oomparative Orammar (pp. xix — xxi) 
he came into accord with the proposition so learnedly put forward by Prof. Pischel,® who 
considers the Apabhramsa as the popular dialect, as really spoken, in opposition to the Literary 
Prakrit.^ 

He considers that there are as many Apabhramsas as Prakrits, and I think that, in this, he 
has gone too far ; for a great deal is still wanted to prove that each Prakrit could be viewed 
as regularly corresponding to a definite local dialect (as we shall see at once in the case of 
ArdhamAgadhi). But the main fact to be drawn from the passages which he has quoted, or to 
which he has referred, and from the authoritative statements of the grammarians themselves, is 
that the Apabhramsa is like a general category, into which the grammar throws pell-mell, 
without attempting to classify them into dialectic groups, a number of peculiarities probably 
borrowed from current usage and eliminated from the literary idioms. In this way we can 
explain how the Apabhramsa could appear sometimes more archaic, though usually more 
degenerated, than the learned Prakrits, in which the affectation of orthographic uniformity, 
Tiftsf made the proscription of ta&samas, or at least of such as were too apparent, as large as 
possible. 

» [Note hy translator, — It is almost minecessary to state that the fact of his being the translator of M. Senart’s 
luminous arguments, in no way binds Mr. Ghierson to either accepting or denymg their cogency.] 

« Academy, October 1870. 

' 4 At the same time I am unable to understand on what arguments the idea, expressed by Pr. Hoemle, that the 

Apabhramsa would appear to represent the popular language spoken by the Aryans, and the Pai^&cht the same 
languageasspokenby the aboriginal tribes, is founded. Such an arrangement looks really too systematic, nor is it 
sufficiently justified by the few divergencies which distinguish the rai^dchS from the Apabhramsa, Some of these, such 
as the hardening of soft consonants, are found now and then at all epochs, from that of Piyadasi to the Prfikrit 
of the monuments. Dr, Hoemle has himself remarked that, in the more modern grammarians, the confusion 
between the PaiSHchl and the Apabhramsa is perpetual (Oowip. Gram. p. xx, note). I believe, indeed, that they 
are only two names to distinguish two things which, if not identical, are extremely analogous. It is perhaps for 
this reason that Vararuohi does not mention the ApahhrajhSa. It is probable that, at ths period when his 
grammar was written, pedants had not yet pushed their taste for arbitrary differentiations so far as to distinguish 
between an Apabhraihsa and a Pai6 &chl. It is certain that, when the distinction first comes to our notice, in 
the Prdhritalakshana (m. 37-38), the two alleged dialects are characterised by traits, — use of the consecutive 
r in Apabhramsa, substitution of I and n for r and n — which could, in no way, be held sufficient to constitute a 
difference of dialect. They alone suffice to shew the secondary, theoretical, origin of the separation. When we 
are told that in Pais&cffit the spelling sata ( = sfa) for Sanskrit shta occurs, are we to believe that this debased dialect has 
naturally perpetuated the etymological spelling ? We cannot do so, ony more than we can believe that the Apabhraahsa 
preserved the consecutive r. It simply takes up in tatsamas, written with a liberty tolerated by its rudeness, and the 
borrowing of which this rudeness itself supports, the tradition which we have already found at work at Gimar, several 
centuries earlier, in spellings like sdst4, &o. 
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Dr. Hoerole’tj opiuiun regarding Ardham IgadW rests, unless I am mistaken, on but a weak 
basis. He has endeavoured to establish from the inscriptions of Piyadasi a geographical partition 
of the ancient dialects, which I have already, I believe, shewn to have little foundation. o 
have, as a fact, no indication of the existence, at that ancient period, of a dialect intermediate 
between the Magadhi and the Maharashti4. I wonld add that, by its name of Arsha^ the 
ArdhamSgadhJ is at once classed as a literary language. It would be a strange pheenomenon 
that we should have to take it as denoting a real idiom, — this dialect, whose solo peculiarity 
is the formation of the nominative singular in and which, in other respects, save a few iusigni- 
iicant exceptions, is just the same as Maharjlshtri. It bears clearly on its face the mark of its 
artificial origin. I shall indicate, later on, what we may conjecture as to its formation ; and 
certainly, the first impression awakened by its name, the notion which that name gives of a 
scholastic idiom, is not one that will mislead us. 

It is true that, beside these instructive names, other dialects received local titles 
which connected each with a definite tract of country. I do not even wish to insist on the 
fact that the principal dialect, the one which serves as the basis for the teaching of the gram- 
marians, instead of habitually receiving its name of MaharSshtri, is called Pr&krita, the Prakrit 
}jar excellence^ which manifestly contrasts it, as an artificial language, with that other learned 
and literary language, which is Samskrita, the Sanskrit. This detail can well have only a 
secondary importance, and it remains certain that several PrAkrits are designated by geogra- 
phical names ; Mahd>rd>sht;|rl, Saurasdni, Mftgadhi. It is natural to conclude that they are 
connected respectively with the countries of the Maharashtra, of the Surasenas, and of 
Magadha. But to what degree, and in what sense are they connected ? 

That each borrows certain oharaoteristio peculiarities from the popular dialect of 
the country of which it bears the name, is a thought whioh will at once occur to the mind. 
Several facts confiim it. Some of the phsenomena attributed to Magadhi by the grammarians — 
the formation of the nominative of a-bases in e, the substitution of i f or r ~ are also found in 
the oflBioial dialect of Piyadasi, and the situation of the royal residence entitles us to consider 
that as approximately representing the idiom of Magadha. Whatever we may be led to think 
of the work of regularisation and of the cutting down to measure by the grammarians, it is 
certain that they have taken their materials for foundation, their constituent elements, 
from the vulgar dialects, and the names which have remained attached to the literary idioms, 
when they have a definite geographical meaning, deserve to be taken into serious consideration. 
Till the contrary is proved, they supply us with an historic basis, which we cannot abandon 
without committing a serious imprudence. So far as concerns the Mah^rAshtrl, the compa- 
risons which the inscriptions of the western coast, in the land of MahArAshtra, permit ns to 
institute, shew that no incompatability exists between what we can identify as belonging to 
the popular language, and the rules of the grammatical idiom. The only thing is that we 
must clearly understand under what conditions these comparisons present themselves. HaM- 
where we find at once both a long series of monuments, and, in the verses of Hala, 
an ancient, probably the most ancient, instance of the application of Prakrit to literature, is 
the tract most favourably cirouxnstanoed for us to form a clear idea, on actual evidence, 
of the manner in which the reform of the Prakrit grammarians was accompli^ed. 

On a consideration of the PrAJerit inscriptionB of the West we have been convinced 
that, although they are necessarily based on the popular language of the locality, they 
do not give us a rigorously faithful picture of it. Their orthography is not strictly repre- 
sentative; but, without having that stability which can only be assured by a complete gram- 
matical culture, it tends to get as near as it can to etymology, that is to say to the 
orthography preserved by the learned language. It takes as the typical ideals of its writing 
those instances in which the pronunciation has departed least from the primitive form. The 
parallel use of Mixed Sanskrit is there to prove that this conclusion does not arbitrarily 
attribute to the authors of the monumental orthography a predisposition which wap not theirs. 
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What about* the literary Mahirashtri ? We know, in the first place, that the grammarians 
distinguish two varieties, — the ordinary MahJirAshtri, which is that of Hala and of a portion 
of the poetry of the plays, and the MaMrashtri of the Jainas.® We can for the moment neglect 
the shades which distinguish these two groups ; taken as a whole, they closely resemble each 
other, as we should expect in the case of dialects which, bearing the same name, must have 
sprung up in the same soil. Between this literary idiom, and that of the monuments, 
numerous points of difference leap to the front the moment we examine them. We 
must consider these differences more closely. 

The literary orthography ordinarily weakens into the corresponding sonant the hard t \ I have 
quoted above, from the inscriptions, the spellings mulmda^ mdaha^ dMnuhahada, Jtudmhhini, 
Makani, sddagSri, padiddtava, j)adith(ipita, &o., by the side of the more usual writing which 
retains the consonant as in the standard Sanskrit. The literary language readily weakens p into 
b or Vf and it completely elides the medial t/I have quoted above the sporadic spellings thuha 
for tM;pa (stiipa\ gdyamd for gautamd The grammarians teach that a soft consonant 

between two vowels is elided ; in the monuments, we have met words like bhayamtay 'bha'x,}hta^ 
beside hhadathta, siaguta for Hoagupta, j^avaita and pavayita for jpavajita, bhuigi and hhoa for 
hlitgiM and bMjOy pdyuna and pdma iorpddona, uyaraka beside 6varakay cMariha, beside the usual 
chivarihay paifhdna for padiMna, representing pratishtham. The locative singular of bases 
in a is formed in the PrS,krit of literature in I, and more usually in animi ; if in the monuments 
it is almost always formed in 6y we, nevertheless, find examples like (Karli No. 10, 

Arch., Sv/rv, IV. 91) j and, beside the locative tiranhumli, the spelling tiranhumi (i. e., tiranhummi) 
(Arch. Surv. p. 106, Ifo. 14). So, also, hmkmam beside banmhana in the same dedication. These 
instances prove that the termination mhi was altered, in a manner more or less constant, into 
aihmi in the vulgar pronunciation. 

The y is constantly changed into j in the regular writing, and, consequently, yy into jj, and 
the group rya iuto jja^ through an intermediate yya. Oases like sihadhaydnath, (0. T. I., 
p. 81), Ifo. 7 j for '^dhajdnciihy vdniyiyaaa, p. 16, ITo. 20, pivyatham, Kanh. No. 98, rdydmacha, 
Arch. Surv. IV. p. 99, No, 4 (perhaps we might afid bhoya beside bh6ja)y prove that in real 
pronunciation there was no distinction between y and j. Elsewhere, beside learned spellings like 
dchariya (0. T. L, p. 100), dcharia, Kanb. No. 17, we meet the forms dyyaha^ Kanh. No. 19, 
0. T. I., p. 60, No. 2 ; hha/yaydy 0. T. I., p. 43, No. 6, &o., payavasdnS, Arch. Surv. p. 114, 
No. 22 ; and the sporadic spellings, bhajdya, Kanh. 19, 27 ; bharijdySy N4s. 22 ; hhddrajanijjay 
Kanh. 27, beside pdniyya^ do not permit ns to doubt that> between the grammars and the 
inscriptions, the difference was purely apparent, and simply graphic. I could quote other details, 
and, compared with the sfitras I. 29 ; III. 129, of HSmachandra, point out, in the monuments, 
the spellings dtivdsirdy Kanh. 28, Kn(}a 22, iddgni, Arch. Surv. IV. 114, No. 3, <fco., dd, Kanh. 
No. 3, beside bS (Mahad. 1), or vS (Junnar, 14). 

These comparisons suffice to put in its true light the character of the grammatical 
dialect. It is founded on the same local basis as the idiom of the monuments : both re- 
present the same language but at slightly different periods of its history: both modify 
its appearance by an orthography which is in part arbitrary, but dominated in each case 
by divergent predilections. The one, when it is inspired with learned recollections, 
ordinarily chooses as its standard the least altered etymological form: the other goes, so to 
speak, to the extreme limit of existing corruptions ; it prefers to take the most advanced 
facts of phonetic deterioration, as the level which grammatical elaboration imposes with a more 
or less absolute regularity on the system which it has consecrated. 

The arbitrary constructions of the school can, of course, work in more then one direc- 
tion. We must expect not only to find different tendencies, but also to meet both partial 
instances of unfaithfulness to the regulative tendency, — and also elements and distinc- 


0 Jaeobi, Kalpa Svitray Introd. p. zrii. 
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tions which are purely artificial, mingled in a variable proportion with the elements 
which have been directly supplied by the popular speech. A comparison of the 
various literary Maharfishtris, the parallel employment of which I have already mentioned, 
throws a striking light upon this point of view. 

As Professor Jacobi (loo. oit.) points out, the MahArslshtrl of Vararuohi and the poets differs 
from that of HSmachandra and the Jains in two main peculiarities. The former does not uso 
the ya4rutiy and everywhere substitutes the cerebral n for the dental n : the latter retains the 
dontal % at the commencement of words, and when it is doubled. It is quite natural that tlio 
origin of these divergencies has first been sought for,® either in diversities of dialect, or in 
differences fii time ; but I should be surprised if anyone, with the knowledge which we are now 
beginning to acquire of Indian epigraphy, could persevere in this view. 

So far as concerns the first point, the introduction of a 1 / between vowels — or, according 
to H§machandra, more exactly, between two a’s — which form an hiatus, I lay no stress 
several circumstances, disagreement between the grammarians, disagreement between the rules 
of the grammar and the manuscript tradition,^ which d priori^ appear to indicate that this rule 
is susceptible of arbitrary extensions and restrictions. I content myself with calling the teztwS 
of the inscriptions as witnesses. The ordinary orthography is too ready to adopt the 
methods of the learned language to allow many hiatus to exist. I have, however, quoted 
many examples, and I could quote more ; hhoa^ hhoigii pdiinay ohiariha, paithana, bhaaihta, pulumdiy 
pliutm I the spellings cMtia$a (Eanh. 5), paiiasiya (Kanh. 4), the terminations pamUiMa^ 
ponaMasanday (Eanh. 21), hhayda (EAuh. 27). It follows that from an epoch earlier than 
that of our literary authorities, the local pronuaoiation supported the existence of the hiatus 
in Maharashtra, as well as in the other provinces of India. It must be assumed that, there 
as elsewhere, but not more than elsewhere, the hiatus implied a light utterance-break ana- 
logous to the soft breathing. If this has been denoted by means of the y, whether in all, or in 
special cases, the choice can be explained on the one hand by the imitation of a certain 
number of terminations of the learned declension, and on the other by the fact that the 
change in every case of an original y to y, left the sign for y available for a special function. 
Sometimes the inscriptions apply v for this purpose, as in pulunidvUa (Nas. 15), hhaydva 
velidatdva (Euda, No. 23), and the parallel employment in this last inscription of the spelling 
uyarakay for uvaraka, clearly shews that neither the v in the one case nor the y in the other 
represented any actual pronunciation. They are merely equivalent expedients for concealing 
from the eyes a hiatus which the recollections of the cultivated language caused to be consi- 
dered as clumsy and barbarous. It was a similar idea, and not a chimerical peculiarity of a 
local dialect, which has caused the employment of the ya-iruti by one school, and which has subse- 
quently caused it to pass into the rules of its grammars and into the usages of its books. 

As for the use of the dental n and the cerebral n, the case is, if possible, still more striking. 
At first sight, a dialect which invariably pronounces an initial 71 in one way and a medial n in 
another, should surprise ns and put us on our guard. But the question is more general, and 
the case is susceptible of being argued with greater precision. 

I muse confess that I cannot sufficiently express my surprise to see nowadays the distinc- 
tion between the cerebral and the dental nasal taken as a basis of classification when dealing 
with the ancient Prakrits. It will be remembered how the form of the cerebral X is known to 
non© of the inscriptions of Piyadasi which are couched in the M&gadhi orthography. The 
dental ± is alone used. If this is a peculiarity of the dialect, it is very curious that, in the 
literary Migadhi, the dental n should, on the contrary, completely disappear, and that the 
cerebral w alone should be admitted. At Bharhut, the ordinary inscriptions know only one 
dental n ; but there is, nevertheless, one exception, and it is characteristic. The royal inscrip- 


• Jacobi, p, 16. — Bl. Muller, Beitr. Zur* Gramm, des Mna^rdhrvty pp, 3 and ff. 
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lion of the eastern porch, dated in the reign of the Snagas, nses concurrently both forms and 
X 5 but in what way ? It has pStSna, putet^i piUem, probably tdranam and certainly upaihna/ 
It' both forms are here known, it is quite clear that the distinction between them is, not 
popular, but arbitrary and learned. This is proved not merely by its inconsistencies and by 
its irregularities, but by the application of the cerebral n fco terminations in which its presence 
is explicable in Sanskrit, but in Sanskrit only, by the proximity of an r which has disappeared 
in the vulgar idiom. At Girnar, at the time of the edicts of Asdka, where the distinction 
between n and n is marked, the pedantic imitation does not go so far, the cerebral n never 
appearing in terminations. At S^chi, the state of affairs is very analogous to that which is 
presented at Bharhut. In all the ancient dedications the X is unknown. It only makes its 
appearance in an inscription of the reign of Satakani (No. 190), the introducer of Sanskrit into 
the epigraphy of the Andhras. At the other extremity of India, in the monuments of Geylou, 
the signs ± and X are evidently employed without distinction, and it is natural to conclude 
that the case was the same in the region from which that great island had borrowed its alphabet 
It is a curious fact that the only inscription (No. 57 of E. Miiller) in which a deliberate 
distinction appears to have been made — we have in it mahasaran^, hudhasaranagate, beside 
nati (nathi), athdne, niyate — appears to be directly based on a MftgadhJ dialect, and yet, in its 
use of ± and X* deviates equally both from the practice of Piyadasi, and from the rules of 
the literary M^gadhi. 

Nowhere are things more clear than in the tract which interests us more immediately, 
the country of Maharashtra. I have just drawn attention to the fact that in the root-portion of 
words, Girnar follows Sanskrit in distinguishing between the two w’s. At N^nagh^t, the 
ancient Andhras knew nothing but the dental n» The cerebral X reappears in the period 
following, we have seen above under what conditions. The confusion is continual. No fixed 
rule allows us to disentangle it. Neighbouring inscriptions make exclusive use, the one of 
J_ , the other of X • The meaning of this hesitation, of this medley, is further accentuated by 
the parallel facts concerning the palatal n. This nasal has disappeared in the literary 
Mahar&shtris, and is replaced by the cerebral or by the dental. Nevertheless, in the inscrip- 
tions, we constantly find the genitive rdnS^ and also forms such as Mranika (0. T. I„ p. 54, 
No. 32). On the other hand spellings such as kalimaha (0. T. I., p, 53, Nos. 28, 30) are of 
a nature to lead us to conclude that the n is no longer a living letter. We have, indeed, 
already quoted dranaka^ am, avAnl^ hiraniha, pAna, nati, (fcc., which shew that the use of the 
sign h is only a mere pedantic affectation.® It is certainly not otherwise with the signs X 
and X • lu the inscriptions they represent a value which is in both cases absolutely identical ; 
and if the grammatical reform of the literary dialects has assigned to them special rdles, it is 
owing to an arbitrary differentiation which has no connexion with the actual variations of the 
current pronunciation. 

Although summary, these remarks are, unless I am mistaken, sufficient to mark the peculiar 
characteristics of Monumental Pr^kfit, and also, more especially, of the Literary Prakrits, and 
to present them under their true aspect. This is an indispensable preparation for elucidating 
the problem with which we are concerned. It reaolvea itaelf into two terms ; when and 
how were the Literary Prakrits constituted P These two points embrace all the secondary 
questions. 

It is a trite observation that languages, in the normal course of their history, are invari- 
ably subject to a gradual decay of their phonetic elements. This is a current down which all 
float. None can, of itself, go up the stream by its natural movement. This has ordinarily, and 
very naturally, been made the basis of the relative chronology of the dialects of India. The 

8 It is very possible that this state of affairs was in reality much more auoient. In fact, putting aside the 
peculiar spelling (G. VIII. 1), the edicts of Girnar, along with the ordinary orthography of n for ny 

have in one passage (VIII. 4) the reading hiraihna. Inversely, while the H appears nowhere in the edicts in the 
Mtgadhi dialect, Dhauli presents an unique example in for pratijni, always supposing that the reading 

of the Qor^pus is exact, which I have great diiffculty in believing. 
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preceding remarks make evident witli what particular reservations we should here surround 
the application of this principle. In themselves, the Sanskrit forms are certainly more archaic ; 
they are historically older than the Prakrit forms of the time of Piyadasi. Yet that does 
not prevent Sanskidt, as a whole language, in the form in which we know it now, having 
only succeeded in conquering for itself an existence long after the rise of his Prakrit. So 
it is with the different Fr&krits. The general phonetic appearance of P^li is certainly more 
archaic than that of Mahardshtri. Have we any right to conclude that therefore it actually 
existed, in its definitive form and orthography, before Mah^rashtn ? In no way. In short, we 
must carefully distingush between the constituent elements of the dialect, considered directly, 
and their utilization in the shape of a particular literary dialect, adapted to a certain order of 
production. We cannot apply to literary idioms, in part artificial and learned, the same 
measure as that which we apply to purely popular languages. They, the former, can, in a 
sense, go up the regular stream of their linguistic development. Thik is the very fact which 
we have proved for Mixed Sanskrit. When I speak of inquiring into the age of the 
Literary Prakrits I mean, not to determine the epoch to which the elements, morpholo- 
gical and phonetic, of which they are composed, can be traced up, but to fibc the moment 
when they were arrested, crystallized, in a definite form for literary use. For this 
purpose the forms which are the most altered are those which are most* instructive. 
They can be made to prove that such a dialect cannot be earlier than such a given 
epoch. The better preserved forms prove nothing. They may have been either subsequently 
reconstructed in the hght of the learned language, or preserved for a greater or less period by 
tradition before receiving their place and their consecration in the special dialect of which 
they finally formed an integral part. 

The criterion, therefore,' founded exclusively on the general phonetic appearance of the 
dialects must be resolutely put to one side, if we wishto avoid misconceptions regardingthe most 
certain, the most characteiistio features of the history which we ar e endeavouring to build up. 

This being settled, a two-fold object of inquiry presents iiself. On the one sid^ the 
relation existing between the Prftkints of the monuments and that of the books^ and of 
the other, the relation existing between the literary Prftkpits and Sanskrit. 

To set to deliberately, to convert, by systematic work, popular dialects into literary 
dialects with forms fixed for ever, is not so simple an idea that it would suggest itself of itself, 
and that it should not require any explanation. Such an undertaking must evidently be 
regulated on a prototype, on some pre-established model. India possesses a type of this descrip- 
tion, Sanskrit. Indeed, if we pay heed to the names, prdhjita and saiiishrita are correlative terms* 
The actual bond which connects together the two series of facts is certainly no less close than the 
formal relationship of the names which designate them. Historically, the earlier term is Sanskrit. 
On that point there can be no possible doubt. It is the very elaboration and diffusion of Sanskrit 
which has served as the basis and model for the elaboration of the PrUkyits. They have been 
i*egularised in imitation of it. The recollection of this origin is perpetuated in the teaching of 
the grammariauB. They take care to establish that Prakyit has Sanskrit for its basis and for its 
source (Hemach, I. 1, and Dr. PischeTs notes). It would be a mistake to attribute to the 
Hindus, on the strength of such a remark, the idea of a linguistic genealogy founded on com- 
parative analysis. When Vararuchi and others (of. Lassmy Instit. Ling. PrdJerU, p, 7) declare 
that the prakriU of SaurasSni is Sanskrit, and that of Mahfir&shtri and of Paisachi the 
SaurasSn!, it is quite clear that we must not take the proposition in an historical sense. It is 
nothing but a maimer of stating that SaurasSnl, in various characteristics, approaches Sanskrit 
orthography more nearly than the other dialects, — that it is in a fashion midway between the 
learned .language, and the dialects with a more altered orthography. It is not a genealogical 
classification, but au entirely practical one. It is something like a direct recognition of the 
method according to which these languages have received their grammatical fixation. This 
working has taken for its basis the grammar of the learned language, and for its principle the 
gradation of each of them on a determined level below the stage of Sanskrit. 
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I now come to the second object of inquiry. 

Monumental Prakrit and the Literary Prakyits start from the same source. Their 
main difference consists in this, that they have been unequally cultivated. The latter 
possess a character more stable, their mode o£ writing is more perfect. Is this to be explained 
by indifference to these particulars od the side of the former? Certainly not. The part which 
it plays as the official language of the inscriptions, the general level which it knows how to retain 
above the more altered local dialects, allow us to recognise in it an idiom already refined, and 
with an inevitable tendency, as is universal in India, to establish itself as a fixed and regular 
language. How could we believe, if there already existed, in the Literary Prakrits, a parallel 
model of better regulated and more complete orthography, that the writers could have, when 
using the language for inscriptions, neglected to profit by it, and to utilize its experience? 

But general considerations are not sufficient. Whatever it be worth, the demonstration, to 
bo conclusive, must be connected with precise and characteristic phoenoinena. The facts relat- 
ing to the graphic representation of double consonants have afforded us valuable 
assistance for establishing certain essential points in the comparative history of Classical 
and Mixed Sanskpitj and the data of the same order are no less instructive in the new 
ground on which we tread at present. 

The Literary Prakyits observe every doubling without exception. There does not 
exist a single Prakrit text which departs from this rule, or a single grammarian who does not 
explicitly teach it, or shew by evidence that he assumes it. The strictness with which it is 
uniformly introduced in all the dialects shews that we have here a rule which has from 
the very commencement exercised its influence on the grammatical work.® 

This mode of writing seems, in itself, to be perfectly simple; it is only the expression of 
the actual pronunciation. But the matter is not so easy as that. Hot only does the most 
ancient orthography, that of the edicts of Piyadasi, abstain from observing it, but we have 
seen that Mixed Sanskrit, in spite of the tendency which led it to approach historically older 
forms, adopted it slowly, and, as I have admitted, under the influence of Classical Sanskrit. 
It is no less a stranger to the Prakrit of the monuipents throughout the whole period with which 
we are now dealing. We are entitled to affirm this as a general fact, though I shall shortly 
point out certain exceptions, which, far from weakening the rule tend to emphasize its correctness. 

This graphic usage of the literary Prakrits, which is inseparable from their very elabora- 
tion and from their grammatical establishment, was, therefore, not borrowed by them from earlier 
established customs. It is not met in epigraphy, nor in the ijurrent practice which 
epigraphy certainly reflects. It can only have been borrowed by them, as it was 
borrowed by Mixed Sanskyit, from the pre-existing orthography of Classical Sanskyit. 

I have just shewn that ib was d priori more than probable that the very idea of refining the local 
dialects into literary tongues, and still more probably the principles under which the latter 
were elaborated, must have had their source in the existence^ in the employment, and in the 
rule of profane Sanskrit. This orthographical peculiarity lends to this view a new and positive 
foundation in fact, and certain data borrowed from epigraphy shew it in its full light. 

I have said that the Pr&kyit of the inscriptions does not double its consonants. It 
remains, in this respect, faithful to the ancient tradition. This fidelity is not invariable, and 
does not endure to an indefinite period. From a certain epoch, we And some examples of 
doubling appearing sporadically. The last inscription of V&sithiputa Pulumayi {A. g., IV. 
p. 113, Ho. 21) has sitapharamputtasya. The termination asya, which is repeated in sovasa- 
Jeasya, aluldmavdtJiavasya, clearly shews that the engraver employed this doubling in a moment 
of Sanskritizing imitation. In the purely Prdkrit texts of Madhariputa Sakas^na, we meet 

9 Amongst the noo-Aryan languages, Sindhi, re-adopting in its case the primitive inexactness of the Emdil 
orthography, neglects to note these doublings ; but it none the loss faithfully observes them in pronunciation. 
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dyyakSiia (A. S., T. p. 19, No. 14), iyyaMm and buddka (ibid. p. 82, No. 19). The 
maantenance of the long vowel before the double consonant is here to reveal a Sanskrit influence, 
and an analogous action is altogether natural in the participle bvMha, which is 
the learned language and in the popular tradition. Doublings (even purely Prdkyit ones) are 
more numerous iu No. 27 of KanhSri (A. 3., p. 85) : pdniyya°, bhddrajanijjctnath, etia, ehka,eH6, 
fuitdm, savvasSva, tlhitdmih, Hi. This inscription is, generally speaking, rather couched in 
Mixed Sanskrit, forms like pratigraM, putrasya, Jeulasya, bear witness to a more or less 
direct action on the part of classical orthography. Its linguistic level is, in other respects, 
very uneven, and side by side with these Sanskrit forms, appears a genitive like dhutua. 
Dr. Buhler, whose experience on this point is entitled to great respect, considers that this 
inscription, written in Andhra characters, contains some forms of more modem letters. It, 
therefore, most probably, belongs to the third century. 

These facts speak clearly. It is certain that Prakyil^ as it was written on the 
monuments, was quite ready to accept the graphic doubling of consonants. Prom the 
moment when the difEnsion of Sanskrit set the example of this donbling, this tendency shews 
itself in various dispersed instances, welling over from Mixed Sanskrit to introduce itself into 
Pr&krit. These instances form the evidence of the movement which was inevitably d«Rti-n ed to 
carry on the Prakyits in its course. They shew also that this movement had not yet resulted 
in the fixation of the orthography of the Prfikrits, for, in that case we should find in the Prfikyit 
of the monuments, instead of rare indications, a constant practice. 


Later facts prove that this is not an unfounded conjecture. 

It will be remembered that after the commencement of the 3rd century, the series of 
epigraphical monuments is interrupted by an unfortunate lacuna. The most ancient inscrip- 
tions which come next to carry on the chain of tradition, are, so far as is at present known, a 
few epigraphs of the Pallavas. The earliest is an endowment of Vijayabuddhavarman.io 
Messrs. BumeU and Pleet agree, on palseographical grounds, in attributing it to the fourth 
century.il Of the four faces which are covered with writing, only the last is in Sanskyit. 
In the condition in which they have come down to us, the three first do not appear to be 
susceptible of a continued trauslatiou, but that is not indispensable for our present purpose. 
Whatever may be the ^fficulties and uncertainties, the general fact which concerns us leaps 
at once prominently into notice. Words like sirivijayalchandavammamaMrdjassa, ywoama- 
hdrdjassa, sirivijayabiddkavammassa, pdAuttare pdsd shs-vr w a Prfikyit which, for the first time 
in the series of epigraphs, doubles its consonants like the grammatical Prfikyits. This too 
is not an accident or a caprice. The copper-plates of Hirahadagalli, which belong to the'same 
dynasty, and to the same time, and which have been kindly communicated to me by Mr. 
Burgess, the whole the same orthography* 


The fact is of high importance. It conclusively testifies how the writing of the monu- 
ments was naturally inclined to adopt the more regular and accurate orthography used 
by the Literary Erfikpits. therefore, it had not adopted it sooner, it was because that 
use had not yet been established. It thus gives us a means for determining with sufficient 
approximation the epoch in which the final elaboration of the Prakrits occurred. 


To sum up. The refbrm of the Literary Prakrits was subsequent to the dififusion of 
Sanskrit in profane use, and cannot therefore, be earlier than the first centuries of our 
era. In the 4th century it had been carried out ; at least, the general system had been 
established. This is borne witness to by the reaction which it exercised upon the Prfikjit of 
the monuments; aU that we do not know is to what dialects it at first extended. The few 
examples of doubling which we find in the epigraphs of the end of the 2nd century, or of the 
beginning of the 8rd, would seem to mark this epoch as the period of this grammatical work. 
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Without being in a position to state with positive accuracy, we cannot be far wrong in asserting 
that the second and third centuries are the earliest time at which it can have been brought 
forward into practice. It is clear that this work cannot have been contemporaneous for all the 
dialects, and that, for several, it has only been carried out at a much later period. 

These couclusions compel us to accept an important GonseQ[uence. This conse- 
quence is that all the Paii-Prftkyit literature which we possess is, in the orthographical 
form in which we now have it, later than the grammatical reform of the Prakiuts, and 
later than the 2nd or 3rd century. 

I must here do away with a scruple which might arise in the reader’s mind, and suggest 
one explanation. 

My last inductions are principally founded on the date of the doubling of conso- 
nants in writing. Am I not exaggerating the importance of an orthographical detail ? 

It will first be remarked that the argument drawn from doubling, if I have been right in 
inaipt'ing upon it on account of facts which allow us to treat it with a striking degree of 
accuracy, comes simply to confirm and to circumscribe, from the point of view of chronology, 
a proposition which a priori compelled its own acceptance. Or can any one doubt that the 
regularisation of the Prakrits, such as we find it both in grammatical manuals and in literary 
works, was not necessarily later than the final elaboration and diffusion into common life of 
Sanskrit, or that it was not inspired hy and modelled on it ? This imitation of Sanskrit perforce 
carries us, after what has been said above, to at least the second century. 

Moreover, we must take care not to minimize too much the importance of this graphic 
phflenomenon. Por several centuries, through minor modifications, a certain orthographical system 
was maintained in the Pr&kyit of the monuments, without undergoing any attack, or submit- 
ting to any compromise. All at once, we find, one day, this system modified, and modified in a 
regular, constant manner, in one of its most characteristic traits. The incident, from a 
grammatical point of view, is not so petty. By its very suddenness, by the strictness with which 
the new principle is applied, it indicates that a revolution of some magnitude has intervened. 

This doubling may pass for a detail, but it is not an isolated one. It forms an integral 
part of a more general reconstruction. It is one of the most appaiont manifestations, but it is 
far from exhausting them. The fixation of the Prakyits by the learned has also touched 
other points. There is no appearance or indication of its having been executed in successive 
stages, and, so to speak, in several acts. It can only be understood as taking place at a 
single blow in the first dialects which were subjected to it. It could subsequently have 
extended to the others by a natural process of imitation. If we prove the application of one 
characteristic feature of the system, we may be assured that that system in its entirety has 
just, for the first time, been put in practice. 

A decisive fact testifies to the importance of this moment in the history of the Prakrits. 
It is natural that one graphic system should disappear from use on the arrival of a system, 
which was more complete and more consistent to itself. That is what happened to Mixed 
Sanskrit in the presence of Sanskrit. Now, with the 3rd century. Monumental Prakrit 
disappears without return. The Pallava inscriptions are in pure Pali, and after that epoch, 
Sanskrit remains, alone amongst the tongues of Aryan stock, as the language of epigraphy. 

The objection, therefore, appears to me to be divested of serious importance. 

As for the explanation, I can he brief. 

Of Prakrit of earlier date than the grammatical reform, we possess no positive documents 
other epigraphio evidence. All the literary works are written according to the system 
established hy the grammarians, and they all bear evident traces of the levelling process w ic 
followed the scholastic reform. I conclude from this that all, from the Sinhalese canon and 
the canon of the Jainas to the verses of H&la and to the dramas, are, in the actual form m 
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which we now have them, of later date than the labours of the grammarians, and conse- 
quently, than the third century. 

Are we, therefore, to conclude that the dialects which the schools retouched, had never, 
before this epoch, been applied to literature ? Such is not my opinion. We shall see, on the 
contrary, that the use for which several have been specialized, the archaic form which several 
of them have preserved, can only be explained by the existence of certain traditions, either 
literary or religious. People composed stanzas in Mah^rashtri before the collection of Hula 
was written in its present form. Long before the Sinhalese Tripifaka was fixed in the shape 
in which we now read it, there existed, amongst certain sects of Buddhists, a number of for- 
mulae, rules, and legends transmitted in a dialect in its essence closely resembling the Pali of 
our books. We must, nevertheless, take care not to exaggerate the accuracy or the importance 
of these earlier compositions. They must have remained purely oral, or, at most, had only 
received a written form, which was accidental and ephemeral. A sect, Buddhist, Jaina or 
other, which possessed, whether written, or even living in a finally established oral tradition, 
a definite and consecrated canon, would certainly never have consented to alter it by sub- 
mitting it to a new grammatical remodelling. Moreover, this grammatical retouching must 
have been at first undertaken in answer to a demand, to give for the new requirements of 
editing and codification, the instrument which was necessary to them. The fixation and the 
reform of a dialect peculiar to the sect, which was used for its fundamental texts, can 
only bo conceived as occurring at the date when they were for the first time united in a 
definitive collection of traditions, which had hitherto been either imperfect or dispersed. 
If they had been established sooner in a canonical corpus, the language of that corpus would itself 
have been the law. Its authority would have rendered reform both useless and impossible. This 
reform would, on the other hand, under the conditions in which it was produced, have been 
equally inexplicable, if we did not admit previous attempts at editing. Although imperfect and 
fragmentary, they have, in a general way, marked for each dialect the low-water mark of its 
phonetic development, and furnished the characteristic traits of its morphology. 

It is expressly subject to this reserve that we must understand the conclusions 
which I have indicated. At the present moment, I am only dealing with a special class of 
considerations. It is unnecessary to say that there are arguments of another nature which 
appear to me to confirm these inductions. I here leave them aside, and only wish to point out, 
en passant^ one interesting instance of agreement. There are reasons for believing that the 
stanzas of Hala represent the most ancient- specimen of Prakrit literature. In the course of 
his learned and ingenious labours on this valuable collection. Prof. A. Weber^^ has proved that 
the third century is the earliest date to which it is possible to refer it. 


I have now replied, so far as the documents on which I depend appear to allow, to this 
first question ; — at what epoch did the Literary Prakrits begin to be fixed and to establish 
themselves? We should also like to know how and under the infinence of what circumstances 
this blossoming forth took place. 

This question has hitherto been treated as a simple problem of linguistics. Bach dialect 
has been considered as having been, at the epoch when it received its literary form, a spoken 
and living idiom. Taking this principle as a foundation, a series based solely on phonetic com- 
parisons has been converted into a chronological scale. I have protested against this con- 
fusion, and indicated why, in my opinion, we must discard a criterion which has been adopted 
with too ready a confidence. 

The literary elaboration of the Prakrits cannot have been earlier than the second or third 
century. It has been in no way proved, and, indeed, it is hardly probable, that it should 


18 Weber, Das Saptasaiakarli des Hdla, p, xxiii. 
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have taken place for all the Prakrits at the same time. Once given the initiatory impulse, 
the now comers could have followed a movement to which they were originally strangers. In 
each case it is a special question, less of linguistics than of literary history, which is 
necessarily difficult and delicate, and which demands thorough investigation for each dialect. 
I am not called upon to enter, nor should I have the means of entering, upon such an inquiry, 
even admitting — and 1 am very far from admitting — that each of these separate pro- 
blems is at the present moment ripe for discussion. It is sufficient for me to indicate 
cei*tain facts which appear as if they would throw some light on the problem as.a whole. 

On looking at it nearer, it resolves itself into two questions. 

We must understand why some of the popular dialects were transformed into 
literary dialects more or less touched up by learned hands. 

We must discover how and under what circumstances each received the particular 
form in which it has been ultimately fixed. 

The previous existence of Sanskrit gives an easy reply to the first question. Learned 
languages have been settled in India in all parts and at all periods. The continued 
tradition of a religious language distinct from the current tongue, the ancient creation of a 
literary language fashioned on its model, a language consecrated both by its origin and by the 
privileged position of its authors, — all these very special conditions sufficiently explain the 
fact. To this must be added the influence of the social constitution. By the overruling 
authority which it conferred on the Brahmans, it assured to scholastic formalism, to the 
preferences and undertakings of the learned, an empire altogether surer and more powerful 
than could otherwise have been expected. 

I content myself, therefore, with merely pointing out the causes, the action of which has 
been so evident. 

The second question is more complex ; why should such and such dialects and not 
such and such others have been the object of this literary culture ? How comes it that 
dialects in very difierent degrees of degeneration could have been fixed tinder parallel 
circumstances, and, more, at an epoch long posterior to the linguistic period represented by 
their respective constituent elements ? What influences have determined the level at which 
each one has been arrested ? 

If the existence of a learned language, like Sanskrit, is an indispensable postulate for the 
very existence of the Literary Prakrits, its influence was not confined to an initiatory impulse. It 
is manifest that the classical grammar has, in matters of detail, played the part of a regulator. 
The classical language fixed in all its parts, surrounded by so much authority and prestige, 
would present itself to learned labour as a type of perfection : its action could not fail 
to be powerful. It is the existence of it alone which can explain how such a partial re- 
organization, a partial levelling, could have taken place without throwing the whole into 
irremediable disorganisation. The model was there, at once a light and a restraint. 

If we take these dialects in themselves and in their separate destinies, it is not difficult to 
discern several factors which have not only rendered possible, but which have prepared the 
way for, and which have inspired, their definitive constitution. 

All the Prakrits have their roots diving deep into the popular language. The ethnic 
names which several bear, may, in one or more instances, be deceptive, but, certainly, all their 
essential elements are originally borrowed from the living language. This peculiarity is common 
to all, but all the popular dialects have not been raised to the rank of grammatical Prakrits. 
This learned crystallization of several of them, occurring at an epoch when Sanskrit was 
coming into common use and had put in the hands of all an excellent literary instrument, must 
have had special reason for its motive in each particular case. Several such reasons, literary or 
religious, local or scholastic, will readily suggest themselves. 
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If the definitive fixation of the Prakrits, and, as a consequence, the drawing up into their 
present form of the works which have come down to us, cannot have been appreciably earlier 
than the third century, it is very plain that neither these languages, nor these works could have 
one day sprung from nothing. They must have had antecedents. There certainly existed, in a 
more or less rudimentary condition, long before this epoch, a popular and profane literature, 
hardly or not at all written, but nevertheless living. We find positive traces of it in the 
inscriptions. I need not refer, in the inscription of SiripulumUyi (NAs. No. 14), to the well- 
known allusions to the Epic legend. The religious sects could have, nay, must have, from 
the age of their foundation, preserved teachings and relations, and, at the same time, a 
more or less altered tradition of the language which had at first served for their propa- 
gation. It is from these sources that the arbiters of the literary renovation were able to draw 
the characteristic elements of the idioms to which they gave a definitive form. In several 
respects the situation of the Prftkyits is altogether analogous to that of Sanskrit as I 
understand it, and as I have sketched it above. 

If Mahara&htrl has become, in preference to every other dialect, the language of song- 
poetry, it is because it was in Mah«Arashtra more than elsewhere, that there had spontaneously 
developed a poetry which served as a model for more learned attempts. The Jainas, while using 
the MaharAshtri, have introduced into it the termination S of nominatives masculine. The name 
MAgadhi preserved for their dialect well shews that this innovation is, as it were, a last echo of 
the recollections which they had kept of this country of Magadha, with which more than one 
historic tie connected them. It is evidently an analogous recollection which is expressed in 
the application of the same name, Magadhi, to the language of the Sinhalese Tripitaha, A few 
I'are Magadhisms can hardly pass for a mark of origin. Several traces of MAgadhisms, however, 
appear in the most ancient inscriptions of Ceylon, which seem to testify that, as we might 
expect, it was a kind of Magadhi which was employed in the propaganda of Piyadasi. The 
Sinhalese canon pretends to descend directly from it; in reality, an altogether different 
influence rules the language in which it is couched, — an influence probably emanating from the 
west of India. The Mixed Sanskrit of the Buddhists of the North-West is the Prakrit ortho- 
graphy which was the most closely allied to Literary Sanskrit, and it was it which, in all 
likelihood, was the soonest fixed in a lasting tradition. It is very possible that Pali owes some- 
thing of its archaic character to this leaning towards etymological orthography of which 
Western India has furnished us with multiple proofs. The tradition of it must have been, to 
a ceriain degi'ee, preserved by the sect to which we are to attribute the drawing up of the 
southern Tripitaha, 

From this point of view there is one fact which seems to me to be sufficiently striking to 
deserve being mentioned here. Three provincial PrAkrits hold the place of honour in the 
grammars, the MahArAshtri, the MAgadhi, and the "BaurasAni. It would give quite a false idea 
of the Prakrit grammarians to imagine that they claimed, under these three names, to include 
all the principal families of the popular dialects. Their only aim was always practical utility, 
and we shall be in no danger of wronging them if we affirm that they never conceived the idea 
of a general and methodical classification of all the PrAkrit dialects. It is upon special condi- 
tions, local or historical, that the importance of these three dialects must be founded. Now, we 
learn from their origins, as indicated by their names, that they exactly correspond to the homes 
of the three systems of writing which the monuments allow us to descry in periods earlier than 
the grammatical one; the MahArAshtri to the Monumental Prakrit of the West coast; the 
Magadhi to the official orthography of Piyadasi, and the SaurasAni, the one which possesses the 
most archaic aspect, to the Sanskritizing PrAkyit of Mathura and the North-West. It seems 
that the more or less obscured recollections, the more or less interrupted perpetuation, of a 
tradition, founded on early attempts at writing, set in movement in these three homes, and at 
least facilitated the creation of literary dialects. 

Whatever may be the value of this conjecture, one conclusion is certain. It is only in 
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the ciroumstanoe of an earlier tradition, local, religious or literary, kept up by means 
and under conditions which may have varied, that the grammatical reform, from which 
sprang the grammatical Praiqpits in the form in which we know them, can have been 
possible. 1 am here content with pointing out the fact in its general aspect. I have not set 
myself to approach the thorny questions of literary history which surround the peculiar origin of 
each of these dialects. I have at least wished to shew, while laying before the reader the proposi- 
tion to which the facts of philology appear to me irresistibly to drive us, that as a whole it presents 
none of those insurmountable difi&culties which a mind pre-possessed by different theories might 
expect. In concluding, I wish to remark that this necessary allowance of a previous tradition, 
is an important corrective to what might seem too positive in my statements regarding the final 
redaction of the PMi or Prakrit books. This reserve is indispensable. As for laying down the 
limits in each particular case, for accurately distinguishing between what is the work of the last 
editors, and what the inheritance of earlier tradition, such a task would be infinite. Perhaps 
we shall never be in a position to accomplish it in its entirety. 

PART ly. 

CONCLUSION. 

The above observations have led me to touch on most of the more general problems which 
the liugniatio history of ancient India presents. I cannot conclnde without summing up the 
principal oouolusiona to which I have been conducted. They are, in several respects, in confiict 
with generally received ideas ; but we must consider that, hitherto, the examination of these 
questions is, as is admitted hy all, far from having ended in categorical results.^^ Our know- 
ledge on this subject is still too incomplete, too floating, to allow a little novelty to excite 
surprise or to justify distrust. I have dealt with one sole order of considerations, with 
arguments based on epigraphy and philology, the enly ones which were called forth by the 
principal subject of this work. I consider that these arguments furnish my views with a 
sufficiently solid basis ; and I have every confidence that proofs of other kinds will come to add 
themselves to mine, and to gradually confirm them. I shall not be charged, I think, with having 
disdained these other sources of iuformatiou. I well know all their value. Even if it be not 
true, as I think it is, that the series of facts to which I have confined myself is the one most 
likely to lead us to decisive results, the other considerations would hardly come within the limits 
which have been laid down for me. 

The principal literary dialects of ancient India are three in number ; the Vedic 
language. Classical Sanskrit, and the group of Prakyits. To these we must add that 
idiom which was in a way intermediate between Sanskyit and Prftkyit, for which I have 
proposed the name of Mixed Sanskyit. 

1. So far as concerns the religious language of the V^das, the inscriptions of 
Piyadasi indirectly testify that it was, at the commencement of the 3rd century before 
our era, the object of a certain amonnt of culture, and that this culture was purely 
oral. That is a point which has been discussed in the preceding chapter. 

2. As for Classical Sanskyit, its elaboration in the Brahmai^cal world, essentially 
based on the Vedic language, and on the school-language which might have formed, so 
to say its prolongation, but enlivened by the first applications of writing to the popular 
dialects, should be placed about the 3rd century B. 0., and the lime foUowing. Its 
public or official employment only commenced to spread abroad at the end of the first 
or at the commencement of the second century. No work of the classical literature can 
well be of earlier date than this epoch. 

3. Mixed Sanskyit is only a manner of writing Prakyit, consisting in going as near 
as possible to the orthography and the etymologica l forms known to the religious language . 

"u I may refer the reader to the recent preface put by piof. M. Muller at the oommeacement of his Satishni Qram^ 
mar for heg%merSi p. y., and also to the preface of Prof. Whitney’s Smsh'it Grammar, 
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Its use, bora spontaneously with the first attempts at writing, continually deyeloped, from the 
edicts of Kapur di Giri to the epigraphs of Mathura. Used specially by the Buddhists, it stimu- 
lated the Brahmans to the codification and diffusion of a more consequent, more reiined language, 
profane Sanskyit. The conoing into use of Literary Sanskrit marks its disappearance. It 
had, in the meantime, owing to its diffusion in the reign of Kanishka, assured its own survival, 
as a semi-literary dialect, in certain Buddhistic schools. 

4. There remain the Prakrits, Popular in their origin, they have, in the form in 
which they have been employed, and which has come down to us, undergone a process 
of fixation, and of orthographical and grammatical reform. It is Sanskrit, and the exactly 
analogous process of learned labour to which Sanskpit owes its own existence, that 
inspired and guided this process. It cannot have taken place before the end of the 2nci 
century, and towards the end of the 4th we may suppose it a completed operation. 
Hone of the grammars which teach the literary Pr4kpits, and none of the books couched 
in one or other of these dialects, can, under its existing form, be of earlier date than 
this period. At the same time, it must be clearly understood that, far from excluding the 
existence of literary attempts and of a more ancient tradition, this theory supposes them as 
an indispensable preparation. It only excludes the idea of works having received a definitive 
form, of a canonically arrested tradition, the existence of which would have rendered all gram- 
matical reform both superfluous and impossible. 

It is needless to say that the correctness of the dates which I have just now mentioned 
depends, to a very high degree, on the correctness of the dates which we attributed to 
the inscriptions. The chronological series of the monuments appears to me to he well established , 
and if we suppose that some corrections in it are necessary, I do not imagine that they can be 
found to be of sufilcient extent to modify the main lines which I have sketched out. 

Everything, in this system, depends on, and follows, one natural and well-ooimected move- 
ment. The same tendencies, which we see at work in the earliest times,, continue their action 
to the end. Throughout evolutions, each of which pre-supposes and engenders the next, the 
main motors remain identical. The continuation of the linguistic history during the period 
which we have surveyed, is the logical development of the tendencies which are revealed by the 
most ancient monuments. In this sense, this last chapter is closely connected with the direct 
object of our studies, the Inscriptions of Piyadasi. 

PIHIS. 


THE DATES OF THE YAGHELA KINGS OF GUJARAT. 

BY G. BUHLEE, PH.D., LL.D., O.I.B. 

In my review of Dr. Bhftndarkar’s most valuable Rejport on the Search for Sanskrit MBS.^ 
1883-84, Yol. XVIII., p. 184fE.), 1 expressed strong doubts as to the correctness of the 

Vagh^ia dates, given in his new historical Fragment, p. 12, and by the Bharmasagara in 
his PravaohanaparlkshA, op. oit, p, 150. But I was unable to furnish strict historical proof 
that Dr. BM^d^rkar’s two authorities post-date the accession of YJsaladSva and of two of his 
successors by two years. Lately B,ko Skheh D. P. Khakar, who has already furnished 
numerous valuable contributions to the history and arohseology of Kaohh, has kindly sent 
me an eye-copy of a mutilated inscription,- which settles the question. It is incised on 
a Fdilldf at Kh6khr4 in. Kachh, of which Rao Suheb Khakar gives the following account 

‘‘ The PMifi. has a figure of a cow, feeding probably on Indian corn (maize) and suckling 
her calf. This Palifl is stated to have been in the Fort of Bhadr^shwar. But a ThMSj& 
daughter of the village of Kh6khrS., near Angar, having married in BhadrSshwar, she thought 
that the cow might be worshipped in the Mah^dSva temple in her father’s village, and so she 
sent it there, where the inscription was all buried, and the cow was worshipped. When I 
learnt of it in Sam. 1939, 1 got with great difficulty the buried portion of the Pali& excavated, 
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and found that the portion of it on which the object of the inscription was written, hsid been 
broken and lost, and after a year’s inquiry I got no trace of it.” 

The fragment of the inscription, which appears to be written in the ordinary BdTanftgari 
characters of the thirteenth century, rune as follows ; — 

1 Om II Saihvat 1832 varshS Mkrga Sudi U Sanav=ady4ha srl- 

2 [tna*]d-AnahillapiitakS samasia-rajavali[ya*J-samalamkrita-raahar4- 

3 jadhiraja-param63vara-paramabhatta,raka-pr6-[prau]dha-pratania(pa)-Nar&- 

4 ya[n-il]vatara-lak8hml-8vayamvara-mahMja-H-8dramgadlTa-ka- 

5 lyS.n'i-vijaya-rlijyS sri-irl-kara 9 ad&(dan) mahflm&tya-§ri-Mlva- 

6 va-maham radhi-i-Srl-KinhS samasta-TySp^n paripaThri(tha)ya 

The document belongs, therefore, to the reign of the V&ghdia king SftrahgaddTa and 
mentions a minister, called EZanha, i.e. Kyishna. Its date Samyat, t.e., Vikrama-Saihvat 1881^ 
Mftrga budi U Sanau corresponds, according to Dr. Schram’s Tables with Saturday, Deo. 1, 
1276 A. D. The year was an expired year, both according to the northern and the southern 
of calculation.® The oontioting statements contained, the one in the VicMrasrini 
and Mr. Bhilft Daji’s Paifdvali, and the other in Dr. BhandSrkar’s fragment and the 
PravaohanofarilesM, are ; — 

VisaladSya ruled (I). V. S. 1300-1318; (II). T. S. 1302-1320. 

ArjunadSya ruled until (I). V. S. 1331; (11). V. S. 1333. 

SaraugadSya — (I). V. S. 1353; (II)* V. S. 1353. 

The date of Efto S&heb Khakar’s new inscription proves that the Fragment and the 
Fravaohanaparlkshft place Stoahga’s accession too late and do not deserve to be credited. 


FOLKTALES OF HINDUSTAN. 


BY WlLIiIAH OEOOKB, O.S. 

No. 2 . — The Parrot Prime and Ms Princess^ 


Once upon a time there were two parrot kingdoms at Dehli and Hansn& ViMr. The king 
of the former had a son and the kii^ of the latter an only daughter. The subjects of both 
the kingdoms advised that the prince should take a wife and the princess a husband. So they 
both left their respective kingdoms in search of a partner. It so chanced that one night on 
their journey they alighted on the same tree, and the parrot prince hearing the leaves rattle 
enquired who was there. Bach told the other who they were : and they were thinking of 
marrying together, when the prince said, " All women are faithless.” “ So are all men,” said 
the princess. Thus they went on disputing and they finally agreed to refer the matter to the 
arbitration of the king of the country in which they happened to be. 

So they both attended the king’s court, and he said, "Produce your proofs.” 

Then the parrot princess said, — • “ Once upon a time seven sons of a king went out hunt- 
ing and came upon a grand house in a jungle. Now this was the house of a demon (d^d), and 
the owner was away, leaving his six daughters and their handmaid in charge of his, palace. 
The seven girls made friends with the seven princes, and they lived together for some time in 
the greatest happiness. Now the youngest prince had taken the handmaid as his partner, 
and one night he heard her say in her sleep, " What a misfortune has come on the wretched 
mother of these poor princes ! ” Next night she said the same words. So, when eating time 
came, the youngest prince refused to eat, unless the girl told him what she meant. After 


1 These letters oaiinot be correct. ^ - - 

» Aoootdmg to Professor Jacobi’s new Tables, publisted in the BpipropAwa Iniva, the eleventh tithi ended on 

Saturday about 44 jhoMMs after mean sunrise (LankI). , s 

1 A fo 1 k<-.«-i« told by Dasrat Kharwfe j the Kharwti is an aboriginal tnbe m South Mirzipur. 
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some hesitation she said — The six girls, whom your brothers have taken to live with you, ^re 
the daughters of a demon, and he eats men. When he comes back he will devour all the six 
princes.*’ “Is there any way of escape ?” asked the prince. Well !” she answered, “ If you 
get hold of the horses of the demon and cross the ocean at a single jump you can esoape,^ 
To-morrow make a pretence of going out to hunt and do this. They did so, and just as they 
were jumping across the ocean the demon rushed up and seized hold of the hind legs of the 
horse, on which the youngest prince was mounted. Then the handmaid called out to her lover 
“ Take your sword and out ofE the hind legs of the horse and you will escape.*’ The young 
prince did so, and the demon was left behind, and they crossed the ocean in safety. 
When they got over, the daughters of the demon asked, “ How did you manage to escape 
our father ** By doing as the maid, who was with me, told me to do,” replied the Prince, 
who could not keep the secret. Then the demon’s daughters fell on the maid and tore her 
to pieces. 

^‘By this,” said the parrot princess, ** you may learn that a man is never to he trusted.” 

“Now, what have you to sayP” asked the king of the parrot prince. 

“Well,” he replied, “ there was once a Rlj&, who married a Ran!, and was bringing her 
home in a litter. By chance he got separated irom his followers, and as they were going 
along the R&nl was suddenly taken sick and died. The R&ja took her corpse out of the litter 
and laid it on a river bank. Seeing this dreadful sight the hearers all ran away. The BAji 
sat down by the corpse, and began to sing Bdm mmi The God Mah^dSd, who generally lives 
in solitary places, came np and asked the Raj& why he was lamenting. He told MaHdS6 of 
the misfortune that had fallen on him. “ If I bring the BAn! to life, will yon surrender half 
your life ?” Asked MahadSS. I agree,” said the Raj&. So MahAdS& poured a little water 
on the RM out of his jar (hamandaV) and the Ran! came to life again. Mahad^6 went away 
and the Raji and R4n! lay down to rest. While the R&j^ slept a merchant (maMjan) came up 
with a horse laden with gold moJiars, and the faithless E&ni abandoned the R&jS, who had saved 
her life, and ran away with the merchant.” 

‘*By this,” said the parrot prince, “you may learn that all women are faithless.” 

Then the Rajd, who was trying the cause gave his decision— “ Men as well as women,” 
said he, “ have their faults^ and the best thing you can do is to get married.” 

And so they were married and ruled their two parrot kingdoms for many a year in 
happiness. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SUPBBSTiTIOlSrS ABOUT ANIMALS IN MADRAS. 

It is considered one of the greatest sins that a 
man can commit to kill a cow or taste its flesh ; 
and it is also laid down that to eat curds, ghi, 
and honey together is an equal sin. 

When cattle cross your path it is considered 
a sin to pass through them. You must wait till 
the way is cleared and then go on. 

When flying-foxes are flyrag about during the 
day, it is a sure sign of a shower of rain 
immediately. 

About the Garudan or Royal Eagle or White 


Kite there is a tradition among the Hindus of 
Southern India, that the bird serves as the vdha- 
mm (vehicle) of Vishnu, and on Sundays he is 
supposed to ride on it in the morning. Hence 
the Brahmans especially anxiously look out for it 
on Sunday moraings, in order to pay their respects 
to VishiDLu, through his sacred bird. On seeing 
it the ordinary Br&hmaa recites the following 
aUJeam, which he supposes to be Sanskrit 
KmAwmamkita va/irnaya 
Kmdhindhu 4avalayioha 
Vishnuvdhana n(ma8tTmbJiya^ 
TdksMTdjob 4thi mmaha. 


* [This 3a a very interesting variant of the notion of the difficulties that hedge round the folktale demon 
and life-index.—ED J 

» [So seaslhle and moral an ending to a “ tricks of women” story is well worthy of remark.— En.] 
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Some of lyhe Bralimaois belieye that if a per« 
son sees this bird fl 3 rLng in the sky on a Sunday 
morning, at any time before breakfast, he will 
attain fulfilment of all his enterprises during the 
ensuing week. 

Among the lower castes of the Hindus the cere- 
monies have a different aspect. Their priests 
buy a small quantity of fiesh from the hdzdr and 
bring it home. With this they make it a point to 
feed the bird, and wait outside their houses for it 
to fly over them. When they see one they throw 
up bits of the meat, inviting the bird to take them. 
When the bits are all taken they pay obeisance to 
the bird and take leave. After this they bathe 
and take their meals, considering themselves to 
have received the benediction of Yishnu. 

K SniSANrALIYAB. 

M Coast. 

. Unlucky Actions, 

1. Heverletany one tread on the nails of 
your fingers or toes, lest he become your enemy. 

2. Never pour water into a chunam pouch at 
night. 

3. Never take of£ the inner coating of the 
areca-nut at night. 


4. Never look at the fox or jackal in the 
morning ; but note the proverb : — “ Did you 
wake this morning with a fox in your face 

N. SANKurai Waeitab. 

Malabar Coast. 

Lucky Actions, 

1. Always throw the outer rind of the areca- 
nut into the street, so that people walk over it. 

2. Turn to the right when getting up in the 
morning from your bed. 

N. SANKTJNJsri Waritab. 

SPIRIT HAUNTS IN MADRAS. 

Evil spirits seek always for their abode that 
portion of a tank or a river where someone has 
been drowned and lost his life, or the following 
trees : — 

1. Ficus JBeligiosa, pipal, (Arasu in Tamil) ; 

2. Azadirachtd Indica, Nim. ( Vimbu in Tamil) ; 

3. Tamarind {Puliycm iu Tamil). 

Hence virgins, or pregnant women, and children, 
are usually warned not to approach these places at 
anytime during the day or night. 

K. Sbikantalitar. 

Ootacamwnd, 


BOOK-NOTICE. 


Journal op the M^iha-bodhi Sooibty. Edited by 
H. Dhabmapala, Caloutta, May 1892.— No 1. Bap- 
tist MissioiL Press, for the Buddha Gkiya Maha- 
bodhi Sooiety. 

The Buddha-Gaya Mahabodhi Society, or the 
Bud-Gaya^ Society, for it is a little difficult to 
make out its title clearly from the publication 
before us was, we find, established at Colombo on 
May 31st, 1891, under the auspices of Colonel 
H. S. Olcott. This is good and also bad, Gk)od 
because the Colonel has abeady shown that he 
can control a Society and a Journal which can 
live, and bad because he has also shown that his 
views of the Buddhist Eeligion are as bold as they 
are delightfully visionary. The complete and un- 
conscious misapprehension of every aspect 
of the subject he adSects to have deeply studied is 
indeed the most charming part of the addresses 
he delivers. He is always poetical and nearly 
always wrong in every view to which he gives 
expression. He is chief adviser” of the new 
Society, and in the first number of its Journal 


are many echoes of his ideas. There is the same 
magnificent disregard of actual facts, and the 
same enchanting inaccuracy as to details in his- 
torical references on every page, that have always 
distinguished the writers on Theosophy. Here is 
a fine sample 

It is only a baseless tradition that Buddhism 
was destroyed by the Aryans. As yet no evidence 
has been forthcoming to show that the vandalism 
was done by them. But, on the contrary, there 
are facts and historical data to prove conclusively 
that the catastrophe was accomplished by the 
Muhammedan(fiic)invaders of India. The temples 
of Yishnu, Siva and other devat&s {sic) did not 
escape the fire and sword of the devastating 
Moslem. The destruction of Buddhism dates 
from the time of the invasion of India by Muha- 
mad {sic) of Ghasmi.” 

Gould anything be more delightful than this P 
Just before the above passage we are told **that 
Buddhism was destroyed seven centuries ago in 


^ It is to be hoped that * Bud-Gaya’ will be dropped as hopelessly wrong etymologically. 
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India is beyond doubt.” Muhamad (speaking 
undei' Col. Olcott’s coiTection wo understand that 
the conqueror's name was, however, Mahmfld) of 
Ghazni we thought lived nearer nine centuries 
than seven centuries ago. But then, two centuries 
of time are as nothing in the retrospect of a poet I 
And we are glad to hear, because it is news, that 
it was the wicked ^ Muhammedan’ (we follow the 
‘ chiefly advised' writer in making ‘ Muhammedan' 
the correct adjectival form of * Muhamad ) who 
carried through the destruction of Buddhism in 
in India from start to finish. A little lower 
down we learn how it was done : — 

“From the tenth to the twelfth centuries a 
systematic vandalism of sacred shrines was 
carided on by the devastating hordes of Arabs 
under Muhammedan generals.” 

The armies of the Ghaznavi and Ghoii generals 
were, of course, aU Arabs! *We are learning 
quickly indeed j — but there is yet more to learn 
— much more than was ever dreamt of in our 
philosophy 

“Prom the twelfth to the sixteenth century 
indigenous Htorature was not only not allowed to 
be cultivated, but every method was adopted to 
stamp out a national growth.” 

0 shades of Akbar and Jahangir and DM 
Shikfihl 0 Ohand Bard&il O Kabirl 0 GmA 
Nanak 1 0 Tulsi Dfi-s !' 0 ye Mediaeval Reformers,! 
what say ye to this P 

However, the ' Muhammedan’ is evidently a 
red rag to the writers in the Journul of the 
Mfiihabodhi Society, and it may be that their 
personal feelings have warped their sense of 
historical accuracy. 

The Jowml is sevei*e on those who differ from 
its views. “Sciolists and superficial critics, 
failing to grasp the philosophy, and merely for 
the sake of notoriety, condemn Buddhism as 
atheistic.” Gi’anted for the sake of argument. 
Let us hear what the scientific and deep critic has 
to teach us — for we confess to being with the 
sciolists in this matter : — “ The cherished gods of 
the Aryans, the mild Yishnu, the protecting 
Brahma, and the guarding Indra (the differen- 
tiation between " protecting’ and ‘ guarding’ is 
distinctly good), besides most of the devas and 
devatdsh&re not been relegated into the land 
of myths. They have a niche in the pantheon 
of gods in the Buddhist system.” 

“ The pantheon of gods in the Buddhist system” 
exhibits a truly scientific appreciatLon of the 
Buddhist philosophy no doubt, but we shall re- 
main ‘ sciolists ’ nevertheless. 

Bassingby the muddling together of * devas and 
de^M8\ as exhibited in the extracts already 


quoted, we have to note a peculiaxity in the Jour^ 
nal, which is typical of the theosophic variety of 
the scientific man. Outer sciolists, who lay 
claim to some knowledge of Indian languages, have 
a habit, when transliterating, of diacxiticaliy 
marking certain letters to show their form in the 
oiflginal. The scientific theosophist always tides 
to do the same, and the result is invariably start- 
ling. We have fine specimens before us now, 
Yaishndva, Mdgadha (the countiy), Kusindgara, 
Priyaddsi (this is most excellent, for it has the 
advantage of being neither Pdli nor Safiskrit), 
and so on. And then again, if you write Siva and 
Saiva (p. 8), why write Sid and Sankardchdrya. 

If the Mahdbodhi Society’s views of things 
ancient are astonishing, its ideas on contempforaiy 
movements are equally so : — 

“ The intellect of the educated has reached its 
ultimate development, and it is impossible to go 
back to the dualistic stage of religion, when scien- 
tific monism is gaming ground among the highest 
intellects of Europe and America. This scientific 
monism is the Advaita Philosophy of ancient 
India. This scientific and realistic monism in all 
its comprehensiveness was promulgated by Gau- 
tama Buddha twenty-five centuries ago.” 

This is well conceived, but the following is 
better from the pen of the * chiefly advising * 
Colonel himself 

“ Western dogmatism cannot stand before it 
(the Ai’ya Dharma of Sakya Muni, miscalled 
‘ Buddhism*). Western men of light and learn- 
ing welcome it, the weary-souled begin to hail it 
with enthusiasm. The two chief reviving 
agencies, the two channels through which it is 
flowing, are a book and a Society — the * Light of 
Asia ’ and the Theosophical Society. Ten years 
hence Buddhism will have gained an unshakable 
foothold throughout Christendom.” 

This is enough for us ! When Western men of 
light and learning accept the Light of Asia as a 
true exposition of Buddhism the Christian will 
deserve to go down before the Buddhist. 

We have thus dwelt on the errors in the JowrnaX 
of the MahSibodhi Society at length, because we 
fully sympathise with the general aims of the 
Society, which are apparently to protect the re- 
mains at Buddh-Gayfi from further neglect, to 
secure the funds of the temple from further 
misappropriation, and to ensure the preservation 
of Buddhist literature. The sooner therefore the 
conductors of the Jov/rnal of the Society cease to 
publish downright nonsense the sooner will they 
secure respect towards themselves, and general 
sympathy with their laudable objects. 
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TAMIL HISTORICAL TEXTS. 

BY V. KANAKASABHAJ PILLAI, B.A., B.L. 

Ho. 3.— Aisr Insobiptiojt op Xulottonga-Chola.i 

T he inscription^ which 1 now publish, is on the southern wall of the Bhaktavatsalasv&min 
temple at Tirukkalukkuiiyam in the Ohingleput District, Madras Presidency. It was 
copied by me on the spot, but I have not been able to make out a correct reading of the 
whole of the inscription, as it is much faded and in some parts illegible. It is in Tamil 
characters of the Eleventh Century A.D. The first part of it is a eulogy on the reigning 
king, and is in verse in High Tamil ; the latter part is in ordinary prose and records the 
purchase of a piece of land by the temple authorities. The original text of the poetical 
portion appears to have been composed by a writer well versed in classical Tamil. It has 
been engraved, however, either very carelessly or by ignorant hands ; even common words 
have been misspelt, and no distinguishing mark has been made to denote the end or commence- 
ment of each line of the verse portion. The language being High Tamil, and the characters 
somewhat indistinct, the deciphering of this part of the inscription would have been impossible, 
if I had not fortunately had with me copies of inscriptions, which I had taken from other 
temples in the Tamil country. Three of these, which I detail below, have been of much use 
to me in reading this text. 

IHSCRIPTIOH No. 1. 

An inscription on the northern side of the Vimdna of the temple dedicated to BA^d^va- 
dHta-Perumdl at Edifichipiiram, which commences with the first 25 lines of the present 
text, and continues as follows : — 

Text. 

Han mam aramum tiruppuyattalankalum p81a viramum tiyakamum vilanka parmicha 
mSvalar vanahka vira ohimm^chanattu puvanamujutudaiy^jodum virriruntaruliya K6rdja- 

kdsarivarmmarAna XJdaiyar &ri-KTiL6ttiuaga-Oiidlad6varkkuyancJu anchAvatu 

Translation. 

In the fifth year of the lord &rl^E!xil6ttxmga-Cli61ad§va^ alia^ H6-Brdjak§sarivarman, 
(here enter the translation of the first 25 lines) whose valour and munificence shone like the 
necklace of faultless gems and the garland of flowers on his shapely shoulders ; who deigned 
to sit on the throne of heroes with the goddess Earth, while his enemies bowed down to the 
ground before him. 

INSOEIPTION No. 2. 

An inscription in very clear characters, on the western wall of the Saiva temple at 
Eilpaj,xiviir in the Trichinopoly District, which begins with the same words as in the present 
text up to the end of the 62nd line, and continues as follows 

Text. 

Neritorum nilaikal iddaruli tiral kol vira simhasana vSddaruJi ponkoliyAramum tiruppu- 
yattalankalum pOla viramum tiyAkamum vilanka parmichai mAvalar vananka vira simhasanattu 
avanimulutudaiyalodum virri^uuntaruliya Kdrdjakdsarivarxninar&ua TiripuTanachakkara- 

varttikaj Srl-Kuldttmaga-CkdladAvarkku yanidu irupatavatu 

Translation. 

In the twentieth year of the emperor of the three worlds, 6rl-K‘al6ttTmga-Cli6jLad5va, 
alias S[6-Edjak5saiivarman, (here enter the translation of the first 62 lines) who erected on all 
the public paths boundary-marks (of his territories) and obtained the throne of mighty heroes ; 
whose valour and munificence shone like the resplendent necklace and the garland of flowers on 
his sacred shoulders; who was pleased to sit ou the throne of heroes with the goddess Earth, 
while his enemies bowed down to the ground before him. 

1 [The spelling of vernacular words in the English portion of this paper has been altered in accordance with 
the system followed in this Journal. The Tamil texts have been left intact, as no facsimiles were to hand.— Ed.] 
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INSCRIPTION No. 3, 

An inscription on the eastern wall of the Saiya temple at TiruYidaimarndtlr in the 
Tanjore District, which begins with the first 66 lines of the text and proceeds as follows 

Text. 

Chiyanidattnmaiyena TinachintamaiSLi puyanamnlxitiidaijajodum kafikaivirrirnntena man 
kaiyar tilatam filicbaivallapi irfejnlakamudaiyal yaliynmalarntinitiruppa -uliyum tirnmalakat- 
tnppiriyAtena tirnmakal tikallena Tiy9.kavalli tarnma nlakudaiy^irTippa * # # pnva- 

namulntudaiyalodtini virriruntaraliya K6vlrajak§sarivarmmarana Chakkaravarttikal Sri- 

Ktll6ttnnga-Cli61,adSvarkku yandu 26vatu nfil nurrelnpattirandinil 

Translation. 

On the 172nd day of the 26th year of the emperor &ri-Kul6ttunga-Chdlad§ya, alias 
Kd-R9jak6sarivarmanj (here enter the translation of the first 66 lines) who, worshipped by 
the whole world, was pleased to sit in state with DlnachintajnaigLi, the mistress of the w^hole 
world, like 'Siva with UmA., and with filiSaivallahhi, the mistress of the fourteen w'orlds, the 
moat beauteous amongst women, like Gaug& with UmS, and with Tyagavalli, the charitable 
mistress of the world, like Lakshmi who is ever inseparable from Vishyu, and with the goddess 
Earth. 

Comparing the above three inscriptions with that which is the subject of this paper, and 
which is dated ‘‘in the 42nd year of the emperor feri-Kul6ttiihga-Oh61ad§va^” it will be seen 
that it is beyond doubt that all the four refer to the same sovereign, because his name is 
given as Kul6ttuiiga-Ch61a in all of them, and the events of his reign menlioned in the earlier 
inscriptions are repeated in the very same words in the later. Considering the facts that those 
inscriptions are found in places very distant from each other, and that the same verses have 
been used for describing the reigning king, it wonld appear that it was the custom during 
this period to adopt a prescribed form of preamble in drawing up any important deed ; and as 
that form was in verse, it is most probable that it was composed by a poet of the king’s 
court and circulated under royal sanction. This is borne out by epigraphical records of other 
Ohfila kings ; for instance, the inscriptions of Bfijarfija-Ohdla begin with the words “ Tiru- 
makal p61a perunilaohchelviyiim ” ; those of Vikrama-Ch61a commence “ Pumalai milaiiitu 
ponmAlai tikala” ; those of Bajtodxa-Olidla open with the verse “ Tiru manni vajara irunila- 
madantaiyum.” 

The fotir inscriptions of Kuldttiinga noticed in this paper furnish a short history 
of his life. While he was Yumrdja, he first distinguished himself by storming Chakkara- 
kdttam. He surprised the enemy there and captured a number of elephants, but left 
no permanent trace of his conquest. Then he had to ffight against the kings of Kuntaja, 
that is the Western CMlukyas. Abont this time the Ohd^a country came to be without a 
king, and he marched southwards, and by right of inheritance ascended the throne of the 
0h61as, Before the end of the fifth year after his accession he vanquished the Southern 
or PflW^dya king, who was either taken prisoner, or killed in battle ; for the inscriptions 
state that his head lay, pecked by eagles, outside, the Ch6ja capital. Vikkilaij, who is 
doubtless the Western Chftlukya Vikramaditya VI., then invaded the Chfila territory, but 
had to retreat before the superior forces of the Ch&las, and was hotly pursued from Nangali 
in the Mysore province to Ma^alUr on the hanks of the Tungabhadra, where he crossed the 
river and sought safety within his own dominions. An expedition towards the west was 
next conducted by Kul6ttunga in person, and Kohgumaiidalam was subjugated. Two 
expeditions were also sent to Singhtajam, apparently with no great results.^ Then he wished 
to conquer the and equipped a large army. After the death of the Pandya 

king above alluded to, his kingdom evidently became dismembered, and five Pftijdya 
princes, who were in power, fled in dismay before the Chfl a forces, and sought refuge in 

* Tliese were moat probably tbe two Obtla invasions mentioned in the MahHaiUsa (obap. Iviii.) as having 
oocnired during the early part of the reign of Vijayab&hn, 
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inaccessible jungles. The "whole of the P^ndya country as far as Cape Comorin and. was 

annexed to the Chdla empire. Then the pearl fisheries in the Gulf of Manaar and the wild elephants 
on the Western Ghats became the property of Kuldttnhga before the close of the 20th year of his 
reign. It was, I believe, after this important event that he proclaimed himself “emperor of the 
three worlds for in the inscription No. 1 his name is given as “Udaiyar sri-Kul6ttuhga-Ch61a- 
dSva,” whereas in No. 2 it is “ Tribhnvanachakravartigal sri-Kulottunga'-ChdJadSva.” Within 
six years afterwards the KalingamaiSL^alani was conquered ; but from the 26th to the 42ud 
year the empire seems to have enjoyed peace, no mention being made of any wars in subsequent 
inscriptions. Three of Kulottuhga’s queens are named in the inscription No. 3, viss, I3iiiacliint&- 
ma^i, fili^advallabhl and Tyftgavalll ; but only the last two are mentioned in the text, 
which forms the subject of this paper. 

No era or astronomical day is given in the inscriptions to enable us to ascertain the period 
of the king’s reign ; but from the leading events mentioned in them, it is certain that he is 
identical with the Kul6ttufiga-Ch6la of the Kalingattu Paraa^. The poem speaks of his early 
exploits at Chakkarakk6ttam (canto x. stanza 23), the anarchy in the Ch6]a country (x. 26), his 
accession to the Ch61a kingdom (x. 32), the defeat of the five Pandya princes (xi. 69), the battles 
on the banks of the TuhgabhadrA (iv. 7) and at Manalur (xiii. 98), the conquest of the Kaliiiga- 
mandalam (xii. 68), and the queen TyAgavalli (x. 55). All these particulars occur in the inscrip- 
tion also. I have in my article on the Kalingattu Tarani^ identified the Xul6ttuhga-Oh61a of that 
poem with the first Eastern Ohalukya king of the same name. And as it appears from inscrip- 
tions in the Telugu country that he bore the name of Edj5ndra-Ch61a before he acceded 
to the Oh61a kingdom, there is no doubt that he is also that ‘‘Efijiga, the lord ofV5ngl/* who, 
according to the ViJsramdnJcadSvacharita,^ took possession of the throne of KAnchi on the death 
of the Oh61a king. From the Ohellfir grant we learn that Kul6ttunga’s third son, Vira-Ch61a- 
d^va, was installed as viceroy of Y^ngi in A.D. 1078, and that before him, Kul6ttunga’s second 
son, RajarAja II., held charge of Y^ngi for one year, and his uncle, YijayAditya, for fifteen years. 
It follows, therefore, that Kuldttuiiga succeeded to the crown of YShgi in A.D. 1063.® But there 
is no record to show when he ascended the Ohdla throne. From Tamil inscriptions I find 
that a Ch6ja king named Vira-B^dndradSva, alias K6-Parak§sarivarman, claims to have 
“bestowed the Y^nglmaiudalain on Vijayaditya who had bowed at his feet, conquered 
Ka^aram for another king who had besought his assistance, forced SdmaSvara to give up the 
Kannaradd&am and drove him out of that country, and reduced Iraftapa^ for Yikrama- 
ditya who had sought refuge at his feet.” The kings alluded to appear to be Vijayaditya 
VII., viceroy of Vangl (A.D. 1063 — 1077), the Western ChAlukya Som§fevara II. (A.D. 1069- 
1076), and Vikramaditya VI. (A.D. 1076 — 1127). That Vijayaditya was in danger of being 
deprived of his power by the Oh61as, is also evident from one of the Ganga grants, in 
which it is stated that, “when YijayAdityk, beginning to grow old, left the country of 
Yongi, as if he were the sun leaving the sky, and was about to sink in the great ocean 
of the Oh61as,” Edjaraja of Kalmganagara (A.D. 1071 — 1078) “caused him to enjoy 
prosperity for a long time in the western region.”® The above records seem to 
indicate that Yira-Raj6ndra, alias K5-Parak^sarivarman, was the immediate predecessor of 
Kulottufiga on the Oh61a throne, was contemporary with the Western OhAlukya S6m6svara 
II., and helped his younger brother, Vikramaditya in wresting from him a portion of the 
ChAlukya dominions ; also that EulOttunga did not take possession of the Ch61a kingdom 
till about A.D. 1071. This is confirmed by the VihramdnkadSvacJiarita, which states that “the 
lord of Y^ugi ” seized the Oh&la sovereignty some time after the death of SomAsvara I. which 
occurred in A.D. 1069, and before S6m6svara II. was taken prisoner by Vikramaditya VI. in 
A.D. 1076. If Kuldttunga had reckoned his regnal years from the day of his accession to the 
throne of Y6hgi, the date of the following inscription, which is in the 42nd year of his reign, 
wonld fall in A.D. 1106. 

® flwite, Vol. XIX. p. S88. ^ Dr. BiiTiXer’s edition, okap. vi. verse 26. 

® Dr. HnltzsoVs South-Indian Inscri/ptions, Vol- 1, pp. 49-62. 

« See Dr- Fleet's article on the Eastern Ohalukya Ohionology, an/e, Vol. XX. p. 276. 
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The concluding portion of the inscription, which is in prose, records a deed of sale, executed 
by the Brdhman proprietors of a village named Vft|i.ava?]Lmahftddvlchat'ULrv9diinahgalam 
in KxunilinftqLu in Amtokdttam in JayankoigL<laohd]Lamai?.<3lalani, The property sold 
was a portion of the village, which was intended to be used as garden land for the 
Matha of Naminandi Adigal attached to the Saiva temple at TirukkaJLiikkui^am. 
Naminandi is the name of one of the 63 devotees of Siva, an account of whose lives is given in 
the Tamil Periyapurdnamy and the Mathi was probably founded by him or by his descendants in 
his memory. The fact that the proprietors of the village met together in a MaMsaibhd or great 
assembly, and executed this deed of sale, is evidence of the ancient system of land tenure peculiar 
to the Dravidian people, under which the residents of each village were the common proprietors 
of all those parts of the village, which were not appropriated to any individual. Two taxes are 
mentioned, the ^eruvdram (great share) and silavuvari (expenditure tax).^ The first is the 
king’s share, which is generally one-sixth of the produce ; the second appears to be a local cess, 
levied to meet expenses incurred in the repair to tanks &c. in the village. 

TEXT. 

Svaati Sri ! 

PukaJ chulnta punari akal chfilnta puviyil 
PonnSmi alavum tannSmi nadappa 
Vilahku ohaya makalai ilahkdpparuvattu 
Chakkarakkdddattu vikkiramattolilal 
( 5 ) Putu manam punarntu mata varai iddam 
Vayir ^karattu vari ayil munai 
Xuntala arachar tantalam iriya 
VM urai kalittu t61 vali k&ddi 
Pdrppari nadatti kirttiyai niputti 
(10) Vada tiohai vSkai chfidi ten tiohai 
Temaru kamala pfimakal potumaiyum 
Ponni ddadyum nannilapp&vai 
Tanimaiyum tavira vantu punitaru 
Tim mani makudam nrimaiyil chfidi 
(15) Tannadi ira^dnm tada mudiyaka 
Tonnila vfentar chfida munnai 
Manu varu peruka Kali y&ru vajappa 
0hehk61 tiohai torum chella ve^kudai 
Irunila vilSkam ehkanum tanatu 
(20) Tim nilal vennild tikala 

Oru tani mSruvil puli vilaiyada 
A1 kadal tiv&ntatarttu pfip&lar 
Tirai vidu kuncharam murai murai nirpa 
Vilaiikiya Tennavan karuntalai paruntalait 
(25) Tidattan ponnakar purattidai kidappa 

OhoUetir kodirrallatu tankai 
Villetir k6d& Yikkilan kahatar 
NTafikili todahki Ma^alfLr naduvin 
(30) Tufikapattirai puka turatti ehkanum 
Padda vehkalirom kedda tan manamum 
Kfiriya viramum # # # 

firina malaikalum mutuku nelippa 
Ilinta natikalu m arudaintdda 

! [CtmpTO «trortiwri».»ori, ‘ the amall tax (and) the large tax,’ in Dr. Hnltzsoh’a BotaKIndiicm Infarctions, 
VoL I. p. 87, text line 8.1 
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(35) YilifLa kadalkalnm talai virittalaixiara 
Kudaticliai * * m 

Tannalukantu tanum t&naiyum 

^ * 

^ m * 

(40) Cheyapperuntiruvuin vAla onkan 

Madantaiyar iddamnzn. miMtu kodatta 
Venkari niraiyum Honkumandalamiun 
Sinkalam ennum parani iraadnm 
Irnyicliai kaikonda imiyiya pukalodu 
(45) Pa]?.dimai?.d£4an kola tirnyalattadaittu 
Yempari talankalam pom kari kulankalum 
Tantira yAriyum ndaittAy yantu 
Yada kadal ten kadal padar^atn pola 
Tan pernSchAnaiyai Avi 
(50) PaAchayar aivarum pornta pArkkalattn 
Anchi yeruyi nelittfidi 
Aranena pukka kadarattudaittu 
Marrayar tammai yanacliararAkki 
OrraiyeScliuranL Arrikoyra 
(55) Yickaiyat tampam tiokai torum nirutti 
Muttin ChilApamum mnttamil Potiyilum 
Matta yenkari padum maiyya Chalyyamum 
Hanniyum kaikkond amlittennAd 
Ellaikaddi kudamalai nAddularachar 

(60) Ellam tani yickum pAra 
=# « # ‘ # 

Kurukalar kulaiya KdttAr ulpada 
Heritorum nilaikaliddaruli maripunal 
Halingama^GLalanltlm kaippaduttarnli^ 

(65) Tiral kolaramum tiruppuyattalankalum p61a 
Yiramum tiyakamum yilankappArtola 
Ohiyanidattumaiyena TiydJkavalli 
Ayani mulutudaiyAludaii iruppa, avaludan 
Hankai yirriruntena maakaiyar tilatam 
(70) EJiioliaiYallapi Alulakam udaiyal 
Yalirum ponninitimppa 
AlicMlayani mulutudaijAlodum 


* I give below the different readings in the preambles of the four inscriptions of Kaldttuhga-CholadAva which I 
have examined. A stands for the inscription at Kfiffchipnram, B for that at Etlpaluvdr, G for Timvi^maraddr 
and D for Timkkalukknp^am. 

Line 2. A has nadaiK for nodappa. 

Line 5. A has vanJealitnt for matcmToA. B and C have maUwwrai for maiavarai. 

Line 12. A has p onnaMdavywm for ponnidhdaUivm, 

Line 13. A and D have tavirtm for tavwa vmtu. 

Line 13. A has ponrn for munnaL 

Line 20. B has UrvmlaL venhidat for tirumlal. 

Line 28. A has TcalancMr haliru for hjMcha/rcm, B has kala^he^alu for kmcharam, Q has hilanchori 
kaUru fox kvMchwram, 

Line 42, B & 0. have kc&ika for konhi* 

Line 57. B has teyva for cTiayya, 

Line 59. B has ival for ellai. 

Lines 63 & 64. D has ay^gulaUalahkalvm konlimys^dalam^ for kaUnka mcmdalamum. 
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yiracfcimmRcbanattu viyrinintaruliya CMkkaravarttikal &ri-£:uldttuzLka<*Cli61addrar" 

kku jAudn 42Tata Jayankon^achdlama^ijalattu AmtLrkdddattu HiLinil.ind.ddu Vdna- 

vanmahdddvioliaturvddaihafikalattu makachapaiyOm nilavilai Ava^akkaiyelnttu. Kalatttlr- 

Humilindddu tTlakaJanta- Cholapuramana Chembian-Tirukkalukkun^^attu ndaiyar 

tirukkajiukktinyanmdaiya MahAdevar kAvil Chantia CIiaDdesvaradAvaikkn nafikal mada pnra- 

maka vittukkndutta nilamaTatiL : eukalur inllmidADi^ Kiraippakkam kadukal yeddi kaddai 

panttu tiruttikkolvatdka kudntta nilattukkn kilpArkellai Uromattellai uyavtim, tenpar- 

kellai TAJaivIddellai uravum, mMpArkkellai Vikambattellai nravam, vadapArkkellai Tandn- 

raiellai nrayuin^ innAnkellaikkudpadda nirnilamum punchai nilamum mSndkkina maramum 

k!l nokkinakinarnm iyydr madaiyilukattirakknni Naminanti Adikal Madattukkmn madap- 

paramaka nankal irai ilichchi yittakkadutta yilaiyfika nankal kaikkonda achai nerkachn pattum 

kaivilai ara yittu porulayakkaikkondu yilai avaaam obeyta kudutt6m. Maha sapai 6m innila- 

ttukkn yanta cbilayn vari peruyaram epp6rppaddatum nankal iyakkakkadaydmukaynm. Irai 

iliobcbi yittukkuduttom. Obapaikku cbamainta tdi-umayar Edduvamayan Adittan Panapfila- 

paddaTium,MappmirakaKumAraobuvAtnikkiramalittaTiam,TJruppudduttAlAlappaddanum,Padma- 

purattu Sri Ranganatapaddanum, Appadddr Gbafikaranarayanapaddanum, Kayicbarikkillai 

Tantikamayittannm, Kipancbikon Takkiramayittannm, ivvanaivarom cbantratitta varaikknm 

cbilAlAkai pan^ikodnttAm. Mabasabbai6m. Ippadikkn iyai Ydnavanmalidddvi-udaiydu 

Chelvan Humdran elnttu AmtLrkdddattu* 

•• 

TRAIJSLATION. 

Health and Wealth ! In the 42nd year of the emperor feri-Kuldttunga-ChdJaddya, 
who, in his youth, first embraced the goddess of victory by his heroic deeds at Chakkara.* 
kdftam, so that his empire on this earth, which is girt by the glorious ocean, may extend up 
to the golden mountain (M6ru) ; who, by bis prowess, captured a mnltitnde of rutting 
elephants, and routed the forces of the kings of Huntala at tho point of his lance; who 
leading his troops of horse and nnsheathing his sword, displayed the power of his arm and 
established his fame by bis victories in the northern countries, and, coming southwards, espoused 
the goddess of the honeyed lotus flower (Laksbmi), and Pcyxyii (KAviri), and the good lady 
Earth, who was without a consort, and by right of inheritance assumed the sacred and illustriotis 
diadem (of the Chd^'as) ; whose pair of feet served as a broad crown to the ancient kings of 
this earth ; who wielded his sceptre with such justice in all directions (in his dominions) that 
the rules of the ancient TVTanu prevailed and the river Kali (evil) was dried up ; whose white 
umbrella shone like the moon over all the wide world ; whose tiger (banner) played (in the 
breeze) on M8ru, without a rival ; the elephants given in tribute to whom, by the kings of 
remote islands in the deep ocean, stood in many a row ; outside whose golden town, the black 
head of the Tennavai^ (Southern or PAndya king) lay pecked by eagles ; * * * * 

who drove from Nangili of rocky roads Vikkila^i, that never bent his bow except on a foe who 
had failed in paying him due respect, and forced him to enter the Tungabhadrd. at Maijialflr, 
abandoning his elephants which lay wounded on all sides, and bringing disgrace on his fair 
fame and boasted valour ; who, with his army, commencing his march towards the west, on 
an auspicious day, caused the mountains to bend their backs, the rivers to forsake their beds, 
and the Vijifia seas to be stirred and agitated * * * # # « 

and seized the great goddess of victory, bevies of bright-eyed women, and whole columns of 
fierce elephants, which the enemy were nnable to save, and the KongumaucLalam ; whose fame 
was augmented by two campaigns in Sifi.gh.a4am; who, desirous of conquering the Pfl^iji maig id a - 
lam, directed his vast armies, which, with hosts of generals, squadrons of fleet horses and battle- 
elephants, resembled the northern sea rushing to join the southern ocean, and when the five 
PftU^yas fled in terror from the battle-field and sought refuge in the jungles, cleared those 
jungles and converted them into villages and made them (the PAndyas) lead the life of woodmen 
in a di^ary wilderness, and planted pillars of victory on every side ; who took possession of the 

» [Eead 
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pearl fisheries, and Podiyam, where flourished the three kinds of Tamil (literature), and the 
mid Sahya hills (Western Ghfits), where huge wild elephants are captured, and Kaij?ii 
(Cape Comorin), and fixed the limits of the Southern (Pdndya) land; who sent to the upper 
world all the kings of the western hilly country * * and, scattering his enemies, 

erected on all the public paths boundary-marks (of his territories) including ; 

who conquered the KalingamaijL^alam of embanked floods ; whose valour and munificence 
shone like the gorgeous necklace and the garland of flowers on his shapely shoulders ; who, wor- 
shipped by the whole world, deigned to sit on the throne of heroes with Tyagavalll, the 
mistress of the whole world, like Siva with Umft, and with fijiBaivallablii, the mistress of the 
seven worlds, the most beauteous amongst women, like Ganga with TJma, and with the goddess 
Earth, — the deed in writing of a sale of land by the great assembly of VftsiavaiimaJhadSvl- 
chatnrvddimangalam in KuiniliiiQ4^ AmtLrkdt^am in JayankOQdLaclidlLamaii^- 
^alam. The land that we have sold and given, to be used as a garden for a Matha, 
to Chantia^® Ohandesvarad^va of the temple of our lord Mahsld^va of Tirukkalukkunram in 
Sembiyap.-Tirukkaiukkunram, otherwise known as UlagaJ.an.da-Ch61apuram, in 
Ka!latttiLr-Blumilinadu, is as follows : Of the land which we have given in Kiraippakkam [?] 
[a western hamlet] of onr village, to be improved by cutting down the jungle and by removing 
the stumps of trees, the eastern boundary is CJrdmattn [P], the southern boundary is Talai- 
vSttu [P], the western boundary is Vigdmbam [P], the northern boundary is Tandurai [P]. 
Within these four limits, the wet land and dry land, the trees overground and the wells 
underground, we have sold to be used as a garden land for the Nfaminandi-AGfigal-Matilia 
in the madai-vildgam of this town, exempt from taxes, and we have received as the price achai 
neZii Msu ten. We have sold (the land and all onr rights thereto) completely, and, having 
received the whole of the price, we have executed this deed of sale. We, the great assembly 
are bound to pay the jpermdranit the iilavuvari, and all other taxes that may be imposed on 
this land. Exempt from all taxes we have given it. The representatives of this assembly are 

We all have had this deed of sale engraved, so that it may last as long as 

the sun and moon exist. We, the great assembly. This is the writing of 'V‘an.ava:t]Lmah£tddvi« 
u<Laiyd.ii Selva^i Kumara^i of Amturkdttam. 


THE ORDER OE SUCCESSION IN THE ALOMPRA DYNASTY OP BURMA. 

BY MAJOR E. 0. TEMPLE. 

In Vol. XX. pp. 422-423, ante, reference was made to a statement that the rxUe of 
succession in the Mapipur SState was, that aU the brothers of the reigning king succeeded 
by seniority before his sons ; failing brothers the king’s sons succeeded in turn. The 
line of succession would therefore run thus The living brothers in order of seniority, 
then the sons of the last brother in order of seniority. The tree of succession might in fact 
be as follows : — 

. 

Reigning king 


B(2) 

EldoBfc son 

0(8) 

Second son 

1>(4) 

I'hird son 

i 

Fourth son 
(died young) 

i 

Fifth son. 

(died young) 


A (6) 

i(6) 

1 




u [Should the two preceding words be a 

misreading of Hsu 10 P,] 


[The names of these people are omitted in the tmnslation, as their spelling is very uncertain. Each of them has 
either the attribute hhafta or hramavidj] 
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Eldest son Second son Third son 

I (died young) 

K(7) 

Second son 

I 

ii (8) M (a'l 

Eldest son Second son 

Tie points to note in tie snccession are : — (1) the father must^ if possible, actually 
have been king ; (2) brothers must succeed before sons. The next heir by analogy, ^ 
failing brothers and sons, would be the eldest surviving son of the king before the 
deceased. in tie above tree, if king M had no sons or brothers, then tie sons of king 

L would succeed in turn. 

This custom is evidently widely spread over India and Burma, for (Zoc. cit. and ante, Vol. 
XV. p. 273) it has been already shown in this Journal that a part of the Valabhi succession 
ran thus : — 

Biat^ka Cl) 

! 

Diarasdna I (2) Dr6nasimia (3) Diruvas^na I (4) Piarupatta (5) 

Guias^na (6) 

The Genealogies of the Eastern and Western Chalukya Dynasties [ante, Yol. XX. p. 
288, also p. 422, and Fleet’s Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, pp. 18-19) give the succes- 
sion of brothers before sons in several instances ; notably in tie years between 633 and 663 
A.D., and between 696 and 709 A.D, and between Baka 930 and 964. 

The Genealogy of the M&ldr-Edtld. State (ante, Vol. XVIII.pp. 328 — 380) gives parts of 
the succession thus : — 

Si^ Muhammad (1) 

Ghukm Hussain (2) Jamil (3) 

I i i i I 

Biikan (4) BaMdur (6) ‘Dmr (6) Asadu’Uai (7) *Atiu’llah (8) 

Wazir (9) 

Properly speaking ^Atau’llai’s son should have succeeded, and when WazJr’s line failed a 
successor was found in Ibrahim ‘Ali, (the present ruler), the great-grandson of ‘Atau’llah. 

Throughout the Shftn States {ante, pp. 119 —120) the rule of succession is brothers 
before sons in order of seniority. 

There are three disturbing elements in the rule, however, which must always be taken 
into consideration in its application r — (1) where the ruler has a multiplicity of wives, there must 
always be a difficulty in determining seniority ; (2) in most Oriental States might is right 
and that heir succeeds, who is, for any reason, the most powerful ; and (3) the temp- 
tation, seldom withstood, to the de facto ruler to oust hjis brothers in favour of his sons. As 
a rule, it may be said that every brother and every son looks upon himself as the possible heir, 
and the actual succession frequently falls to him, who finally succeeds in the struggle for the 
throne on the king’s death. 

I give below the Genealogy of the Alompra (Alaungp‘ayft) Dynasty of Burma^ as 
illustrating the persistency of this peculiar law of succession and also the vicissitudes to which 
it is liable in practical application. 


Eldest son 
(died young) 
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THE ALOMPRA DYNASTY OF BURMA (1753—1885 A. D.) 

(1) Alaungp^fi' (1753—1760). 

(2) NatLngd6ji (3) S^inbytHyin A son, died Ajnyin (6) B6d6p*ay& Pal'Sdajt Myinzaing 

(1760—1763). (1763—1776). young, no Minl>^.i (1781—1319). MinJ?A 


1 1 
(6) Elating (4) 8i&gtl8& 

Mating* (177&-1781). 

title granted. 

The EnsMmin. 

1 


(7 days in 1781). 

1 , 

(7) 

(1819—1837). 

(8) I>ar&wadl 
(1837j-1846). 



(9) Fagdn 
(1846—1852). 

(10) Minddn Tlie iEnsliSmin. 

(1862pl878). 

1 ! 1 
]>dnz6 M6kk‘aya Myingun 

Miub^. Minb^. Mint>^« 
(Eushemiu 

Myingondaing Nyaungj^i 
Minba. Miub^. 

1 (11) Dlb5 K51m ]!l[in]>6. 

(1878-1885). 

PyiJmana 

MinbSi. 


Elect). 

With reference to the above table the following remarks are applicable in the present connec- 
tion. It is commonly said in Burmese Yazawins (Bdjavaihsas), or Histories, that the reason 
why Alanngp'aya’s sons succeeded him in turn is, that he expressed a dying wish to that effect.3 
I believe, however, that, whether he did so or not, the dynasty really followed what was 
felt to be the ancient and appropriate rule, and that the succession was accepted by the Court 
and people as the customary one. 

Alaungp'ayft left seven sons, one of whom died as a child before the time came to give 
him a title, ^ but all the rest grew to manhood and to be political forces in the country. He 
was succeeded by his eldest son, Naungdbji, in the regular course, and then by his second sonj 
S‘inbyuyin. The disturbing elements in the rule of succession then began to work. S‘inbytyin 
nominated SiiigdsA, one of his sons, as his successor, and the succession was secured to hini by 
a palace intrigue. 

This caused a rebellion on the part of the next heir by right of succession, viz., the Amyin 
Minha, who was killed in the course of it, and so put out of the way. MaungMaung, the son of 
Naungdbji, afterwards raised a sudden palace revolt and deposed Sihgdsll. This did not fall 

> The word means ‘ king's son,’ i.e. * prinoe.’ Beading between the lines of Sangermano, pp. 60ff of 
the 1885 reprint, it would seem that the Min^fi of the earlier Alompra kings held much the position of the .ffitheling 
of the early BngHsh ; i.e., he was a local chief of the blood royal. 

3 The FanugdsA of Sangermano, see pp. &3fi of the 1885 reprint. 

® Sangermano, p. 60 (1885 reprint) repeats the story. 

* Much after onr own fashion, Burmese Queens, Princes and Princesses were given titles, generally after estates 
that were handed over to them for sustenance, a practice which, however, ceased with the accession of Tg'i-ng Minddn 
in 1852, who inaugurated the system of paying salaries to the members of his family, his ministers and officials. 
The rank of the title-holder was indicated by a word suffixed to the name of the place. Sometimes several titles were 
held by the same person, as with us. The titles of royal children were conferred generally on their reaching an age 
to be of political importance. Thus, ndhayd = queen, winbd-prince, = princess, and the titles ran thus : 

Limh^n MSbayft, Amyin Sinp^nagd MinJ?ami. Titles were ocoasionaaiy not connected with places, as S‘in- 

hydmfiyin, the Lady of the White Elephant. Kings on accession retained their princely title in the same way, 
genemUy from places, as barfiwadl, Pagibx, MindSn and J?th5. Sometimes, however, their titles were descriptive, 
as S‘inbydym, the Lord of the White Elephant. Kings had generally several titles, e. g., ]>arllwadt is equally 
well-known as^ Kongbaung and Shw6b6, both place names, which is confusing. Confusion is further made worse 
confounded by the private names of these royal personages having come down to history ; e.g., Minddn is still 
^so known as Maung Lwiri. MaungMaung, the fifth king of the Dynasty, had apparently no title (unless we 
grant Sangermano’s name of Paunglsfi was a title), and was killed before he could give himself one to go down 
to history. The private name of the Myinzaing Minf^fi, drowned by order of Bdddp’aya in 1147 B. B. ( = 1786 
A. D.), was Maung P*6 Shin. 
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in with the Court and general views at all, and, after a seven days’ reign, he was put to death 
by the Court in favour of the rightful heir, Bod6p*ayfi, who, to settle himself on the throne, put 
an end to Singdsa. 

B6d6p‘aya, like his brother S‘inbyuyin, was a powerful ruler, and acted precisely in the 
same manner. That is, he nominated his son EhshSmin (Tuvaraja), against the rights of his 
two surviving brothers, the Pak‘i)Lnii Minha, and the Myinzaing Minha. The former wisely 
acquiesced in the arrangement and died a peaceful death. But the latter rebelled and was 
killed, 

B6d6p‘ay^ reigned for a long while and his son died before him, and the succession went 
to his elder grandson, BS-jidb, who, in coarse of time, was deposed by his brother l>ar^wadi 
(otherwise equally well-known as K6ngbaung and Shw^b6 Min). J>arAwadi became insane and 
the country was governed by a regent, the Pagan Minha, who was the king’s rightful heir, 
being his eldest son by his chief wife. Two years later the regent became King Pagin. After 
a while that strong and powerful prince, his brother Mindon, deposed him, and proved to be 
the best ruler that Burma had had for many a decade. The acknowledged heir to Mind6n was 
his remaining brother, the EhshSmin, who was killed by his nephews, the Myingon and Myin- 
g6ndaing Princes, in order to keep the succession to themselves, a very serious attempt being 
made on Mind6n’s life afc the same time.® 

The succession to Mind6n consequently devolved upon one of his sons, as the Eusbemin’s 
family was by rule and custom ousted from it. Another of the disturbing elements in the 
application of the rule of succession now became apparent. Who waste be considered Mind6n’s 
eldest son and rightful heir ? He had a great number of wives and concubines, the wives were 
of superior and inferior rank, and he had sons of ail ages likely to survive him. As a matter of 
fact every son looked upon himself as the possible heir, only the Myingnn and Mying6ndaing 
Princes being out of the way, as outlaws after the murder of their uncle and their attempt to 
seize their father’s throne. Also, it being practically impossible to decide rival claims as to 
seniority, Minddn settled on that prince as Ehsh^min, who had done him the best service; 
the Mekk‘ayk Prince who had accompanied him on his expedition to dethrone Pagan. 

However, on Mind8n*s death, a junior and inferior son, was placed on the throne, 

owing to the intrigues of a princess, Stlp^ayftlat^ and her mother, the SHnbytLmftyin, one of 

® This Efislilmiii was generally known to Europeans ss the “ War Prince ** ; and though the dignity of “ Heir 
Apparent (= Enshemin) ” was ostensibly conferred on him by his brother in recognition of his distinguished services 
in the rebellion which raised the latter to the throne, it is to bo observed that in doing so Mindon followed the 
rule of succession. 

6 This king’s name is that known as Thibaw, Thebaw and Theebaw, corrupted to Theobald by the British 
soldiers at the time of the annexation of Upper Bxirma in 1835-86. “ 'I'heohald and Sophia ” were the King and 
Queen of Burma according to the British Soldier , (see next note). Thibaw, is one of the principal ShAn 

States tributary to the Burmese King, its ruler, the J>lbb Sobw A, being quite as well known to the English in Burma 
as the king himself. It is curious to note that his predecessor, Mindon, took his title from a valley in the ba>ychnyd 
District in British Territory. This was due to the fact that when Mmd6n was a prince, the country that afterwards 
became the British Province of Pegu and consists now of the Irrawaddy and Pegu Divisions of Lower Burma, 
was still under the rule of the Burmese King. 

^ Both Sftp‘ayAlat (corrupted by the way into Sophia by the British soldier in Mandalay, like the Persian 
Sophy of the XVIIth andXTiIIth Centuries out of Safavi) and S*iubyfimAyin are titles. 8*inhyllm&yin, as already ex- 
plained, means ‘ the Lady of the White Elephant.’ means a ‘princess of tho line ’ : a woman whose father 

was a de facto king and whose mother was herself a i.c., not a woman whose descent was otherwise than 

directly royal on both sides. Ldt moans ‘ the middle of three.’ So the title indicates thatthe bearer had an elder 
and a younger sister. She was in fact the daughter of MindSn by a royal half-sister, and she married J)ibO, he 
half-brother, Sfl.p‘ayAlA.t and her elder sister, SAp'ayAjt, were installed as co-queens on b^hb’s coronation, but the 
younger sister was strong enough to oust the elder from her conjugal rights. Subsequently S1ip‘ay&galA, the 
youngest sister, became junior queen to Sdp‘ayAliit. It is a general belief among Europeans in Burma that bibb's 
mother was not ‘ royal ’ in any sense. This is a mistake. Her title was LaungshA MibayA, and she was of high 
royal descent, though not a si?p‘a//d, as above described. Her mother was a daughter of the EhshAmin of 
B6d6p‘aiyA (see ante, p. 289) by tho daughter of the then SbhwA. Hence she was first cousin to her husband 
Mindon, Hence also no doubt the choice of title for her son. 
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Mind 6 ii*s superior queens. The efforts of these ladies, the younger of whom became subse- 
quently famous as the chief queen of 3>ibb, were successful in consequence of the aid of two 
Ministers, the E[J,npit Minji anti the Kinwun Minji, given for political reasons, which need 
not be here recounted, because of the recent date of the events following on the death of Mind 6 n 
in 1878, The superior claimants to the throne, the l) 6 n 2 ^, M^kk’ay^ and Nyaungjlin 
Princes, together with many others, were put to death, but the Myingun and Miyng6ndaing 
Princes escaped slaughter, as they were in exile. 

At the time of his deposition, in 188S, Pibb’s heirs were his half-brothers, the Myingun 
Prince in exile, (the Myingbndaing Prince having died in exile in 1884 ), and the Kblin and 
Pyinmanb Princes. The lives of the two last had been spared on account of their youth and 
political insignificance. To the present day the Myingun Prince, still exiled from the country, 
considers himself the heir to the Burmese throne by established right of succession. 

As an ancient authority for the rule may be cited, the following passage from PausbolTs 
Jdtaka (Vol. I. pages 127—133).® 

** AtitS Kasiratth^ Baranasiyath Brahmadatto raja ah6si. Tada Bodhisatto tassa aggama- 
Msiyil kuohchhismim pacisandbim gauhi, tassa nfimagahanadivas^ MahiiiisAsakumAr6 ti namam 
akamsu. Tassa ^dh^ivitva paridhavitvii vicharamkal^ rafnd aiin6 pi putto jat6, tassa Chanda- 
kumArd ti nSmam akainsu. Tassa pana A,dhavitv4 paridhavitvil vicharanakalS B&dhisattamat^ 
kdlam akasi. Baja annam aggamahSsitthanS th^pSsi. Sa rann6 piya ah6si manapa. SS 
samvusam anvaya Skaih puttaih vijayi, Suriyakumftrd ti tassa n&mam akamsu. Raja puttam 
disvA tutthachittb, * bhaddS puttassa varam dammiti ’ Aha. DAvi varam ichchhitakalA 
gahAtabbam katva thapesi. Sa puttS vayappattS rnjanam aha : ‘ dSvAna mayham puttassa 
jatakdld var6 dinn6 ; puttassa md rajjam dbhiti.’ ‘mayhaih dvA puttA aggik- 

khandA viya jalamAnA vicharanti, na sakkA tava puttassa rajjaah dAtun^ ti patik- 
khipitvA, tam punappuna yAchamanam Ava disvA : ‘ ay am mayham puttAnam pApakam 
pi chintAyyA ’ti, puttA pakkAsApAtvA Aha : ‘ tAta, aham Suriyakumarassa jAtakall varam adAsim, 
idani ’ssa mAta rajjam yachati, aham tassa na datukamd, matugAxnA nama pAp6, tumhAkaih 
papakam pi chintlyya, tumhA arannaih pavisitva mam’ achchayAna kulasantakS nagarA rajjam 
karAyyAtha’ ti, kanditva rbditvA s!sA chumbitvA nyyAjesi, # * # * # S6 tarn Takkhaih 

damAtvA tAna samvihitArakkhA tatth’ Ava vasantA Skadivasaih nakkhattam AlokAtvA pitu kalaka- 
tabhAvaih natvA Yakkham Adaya BArAiiasim gantvA rajjam gahAtvA OhandakumArassa 6pa- 
rajjam ShriyakumArassa senApatitthAnam datvA.” 

In times past Brahmadatta was king. [of BArAnasi in the country of Kasi. At that time 
the BAdhisatta was incarnated in the womb of his chief queen, and on the naming-day was 
named MahiihsAsakumAra. When the young prince could walk and run about, another son 
was born to the king, and was named ChandakumAra. When the second child could walk 
and run about, the BAdhisatta’s mother died. The king installed another wife as chief queen. 
She became his darling and delight. Owing to the bond of love subsisting between the king 
and the queen, a son was born and was named SuriyakumAra. On the birth of this son the 
king was delighted and said : ^ My dear, I shall grant a boon to thy son.’ The queen accepted 
the boon and bided her time to announce its nature. When her son had come of age, she said 
thus to the king : * A boon was granted by my Lord to my son at the time of his birth ; 
bestow the crown upon him.’ The king replied *My two sons are as brilliant as two 
masses of fire ; it is impossible for me to accede to thy prayer.’ Though thus refused 
the queen renewed her request over and over again, and the king thinking : * This queen might, 
perhaps, harbour evil designs against my sons,’ sent for them and addiessed them thus: ‘ My 
dear sons, when SuriyakumAra was born, I granted him a boon. Now his mother asks for the 
kingdom; but I do not wish to give it to him. Womankind is wicked, and the queen might 

^*Iam indebted to Mr. Taw Sein Ko for pointing out this passage. This story is the sixth in Rhys Da'^ids* 
Bu dhist Birth^Stories, Vol. I. pp 180-184, and is entitled DSvadhamrm-JOtOika, 
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harbour evil designs against you. Retreat therefore to the forest, and on my death return 
and assume the reins of government in the city of your fathers.’ Weeping and crying, the 
Ving kissed his sons on the forehead and sent them away. ^ ***** * He (MahimAsa- 
kum§.ra) converted the Yakkha, and lived under his protection. One day, looking up at the 
stars, the prince became aware of the death of his father, and taking the Yakkha with him, 
went to Bftrftiiasi and assumed possession of the kingdom. He bestowed the dignity of 
Upardja on Chandakumd.ra and that of Sdnd.pati on Suriyakumd>ra.” 

No doubt a large number of interesting instances ezist in the history of India and the 
surrounding countries, both of the rule quoted in this article and its application, the collection 
of which would prove of great use to the proper understanding of Oriental dynastic succession, 
and in determining approximately, where dates are wanting, the probable duration in years of 
a line consisting of a given number of Oriental rulers. For it must be borne in mind that, 
when a rule of such a description as that alluded to in this paper may be presumed to have 
existed, the number of the kings belonging to a certain family that actually ruled by no means 
coincides with the number of generations in that family. 

In connection with the subject of this paper I wish to draw attention to the genealogies 
of the early English and Scottish Rings, as possibly showing a feeling, if not a custom, similar 
to that pointed out above. The similarity in the order of succession is at least remarkable, even 
if it turn out to be due to a di^erent set of causes. 

As I understand the matter, these kings were elected by the people out of the grown 
men, capable of leading, who belonged to the royal family. But what we are 
now concerned with is the actual succession, to which this custom gave rise. Let us take 
first the successors of Ecgberht^ the first general king or overlord of the English 
tribes. 

(1) Ecgberht 
802-839. 

(2) ^thelwulf 
839-858. 



(13) Badward the Martyr (14) uBthelred the Unready 

975-979. 979-1016. 

! 

(16) Badmnnd Ironside (16) Eadirard the Confessor* 


1016, 


1042-1066. 


* Onat and his eons hansg interrened iram 1016 to 1062. 
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Now between Eadmund Ironside and Eadward tbe Confessor there intervened Onut tlie 
Bane and his successors. Cnut had married Emma, the widow of iEthelred and mother of 
Eadward, and by her and a former wife had two sons, who succeeded in turn according to 
seniority, thus : — 

(1) Cnut 
1016-1035. 


(2) Harold (3) Harthacnut 

1035-1039. 1039-1042. 

Turning to the Scottisli kings, we find the genealogy to run thus : — 

(1) Duncan I, 
oh 105?. 


(2) Malcolm III. Canmore (3) Donald Bane 

1057-1093. 1073-1098.^0 


(4) Badgar (5) Alexander I. (6) David 1. 
1098-1107. 1107-1124. 1124-1153. 


(7) Malcolm IV. (8) William the Lion 

1153-1165. 1165-1214. 

The practical result then of the English custom of popular election was the succession of 
brothers before sons, and it will be observed that the succession was carried out in every case 
cited, for generation after generation, almost exactly in the manner in which it would naturally 
fall under a rule, such as that enunciated at the commencement of this paper. The interest 
of these phenomena is in the question : — ^Were these elections governed by a feeling that 
the appropriate order of succession is that the brothers of the reigning king should 
succeed before his sons ? 


WEBEE’S SACRED LITERATURE OF THE JAINS. 

TBANSLATBB BV DB, HERBERT WEIR SMYTH. 

{^Continued from p. 215.) 

fVol, XVIL p. 1]. 

In Biihler^s list there follow : — 

E. NandistLtram and F. Anuydgadvftras-CLtram, without any name to connect them. In 
RajAndra Lala Mitra, Notices of Ssh M8S, 3, 67 (Calc, 1874) and in the Bafnaedgara^ 
p. 508 (Calc. 1880) both texts are mentioned in conjunction, but at the close of the Siddhanta 
after the mfilasutras. In the Ratnas. the Anuyogadv. precedes. On the other hand we have 
already seen (p. 427 fg.) that, at the time of the three Sdmdydris, and indeed at that of the 
Viohdrdmritdsamgraha, both texts were placed in a much earlier place of the Siddh., at the 
head of the painna group ; though in the YidMpmjpd at least, their connection with this group 
is represented as uncertain (see 429^). 

In bearing the stamp of individuality and having a systematic arrangement, both texts have 
a claim to a free and independent position. This shews that their author attempted to give 
an encyolopsedic, but systematic, review of everything that appeared necessary to him as a means 


w Duncau H. connected by birth, usurped for a year, 1094-1095. 
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of information in reference to the sources and forms of a coirect knowledge and understanding 
of the sacred texts. In this way [2] he could present his readers with a hermeneutical introduc- 
tion.^ These two works are admirably adapted to the use of any one who, having completed a 
collection or redaction of them, then seeks for light concerning the nature of sacred knowledge 
itself. The statement of the scholiast on the Nandi has no little internal probability^ in 
asserting that D^vavachaka, L e. Devarddhigani himself, was their author. Furthermore, the 
list of teachers in the commencement of the Nandi and also in tbe commencement of miilas. 2, 
as we shall soon see, breaks off^ with Dhsagani, whom the scholiast states to be the teacher of 
Dfevaviichaka, author of the Nandi. There is, however, no external support for this conclusion 
which is not borne out by any information to be derived from the contents. In fact, the contrary 
view seems to result from these sources of our knowledge; see p. 17 ff. The Anuy6gadv, 
contains all manner of statements, which would synchronize with the date of Devarddhigani, 
980 Yira, i, e. fifth, or sixth century A. D. But I possess no information which would lead 
me to counect the composition of the Anuy6gadv. especially with him; and the difference in 
the terminology militates against the probability of both texts being the production of one and 
the same author ; see pp, 9, 11, 21. That the Nandi is anterior to the Anuyogadv. is made 
probable by some passages of the latter work, which appear to have been extracted from the 
Nandi. But the fact that the Anuyogadv. is mentioned in the anangapavittha list in the Nandi 
(see p, 12), makes for the opposite conclusion. 

We find references to the Nandi in the remarks of the redactor scattered here and there 
in the ahgas and upahgas ; and especial attention is directed to the statement of the contents of 
the 12 ahgas found in the N. This statement is found in greater detail in part 2 of ahga 4. 
Hence the fact that in these references of the redactor, the Nandi and not ahga 4 is cited. We 
do not read JaM samavdyS, hut Jahd NandU ; see 284, 352 (accord, to Leumann, also Bhag. 25, 3 
R&japr. p. 243) : — which must he regarded as a proof that the Nandi was the authority on 
which these references were based. The treatment of the subject in ahga 4 is, then, merely an 
appropriation to itself and extension of the contents of this part of the Nandi. Other arguments, 
notably that many of the readings in the Nandi are older in special oases (see 349, 363) incline 
us to the same conclusion. 

If DOW the nominal redactor of the entire Siddhiinta or at least of the ahgas and upahgas, 
DSvarddhigaui, was also author of the Nandi, it becomes at once apparent why he referred 
to his own work in reference to so special a subject as the statement of the contents of the 12 
ahgas ; and the account in ahga 4 is to be regarded as an insertion made after D.’s time. See 
p. 19. 

I find in the Siddhanta no remarks of a redactor in referen(*e to the Anuy6gadvaras, 
though Leumann thinks to have discovered one (Bhag. 5, 4). In the text of Avasy. 10, 1 the 
Anuyhgadviras. is mentioned together with, or rather after, the Nandi as a preliminary stage 
of advancement for the study of the sutta. [Both texts are in fact thought to introduce tlie 
study of each sutta that has been treated by a Niryukti. L.] 

Both sutras are composed in prose, though occasionally [4] gathas are inserted ; that is to 
say if we except the 50 verses in the commencement of the Nandi. These gathas, in which the 
Nom. Sgl. Masc. 1 Decl. always ends in 0 and not in e, are manifestly the genuine productions 
of their authors. In the prose part, the preservation of the nom. in e shews that there is an 
attempt to reproduce the language aud form of the sacred texts. i?he Nandi embraces only 
719 granthas, tlie Anuyogadv. about twice as many. 

The Nandij Nandi, or the NandisfLtraitt. The three Sflmayari texts understand by 
nandi, or nandikaddh^vaiii^ (Avi.), nandirayanavihi (Vi), an introductory ceremony, in long or 

^ A glossary of th© above-nanied sdtras and a desonpeion of five Jnihias*’ is the somewhat peculiar descrip- 
tion of the contents of the NandisUtra by KfisMn^lth (p. 227). 

* See also Bh&6 Dfijl in the Journal jBomhay Branch R. As. 8* 9, 16 I. 

* See Jacobi, Ealpoa. p. 15, note *, 
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short form as the case may be, for the savayakachchani (sravakakrityani), especially for the 
didactic exposition or the recitation of the angas, etc. It is almost probable that by this 
the recitation of our text is referred to. We read in Avi. : ta6 guru namokkaratigapnvvam 
namdim kaddhai, sa ch^ ’yam : nanaih paihohaviham . . , and then follows the real commence- 
ment of the Nandi. See below. This is, however, soon interrupted, and the citation passes to 
that variant textual form which is found in Anuyftgad^. Another change then occurs, and finally 
that enumeration of the sacred texts is reached which is found later on in the Nandi. We have, 
therefore, here no immediate citation from the text of the Nandi but a relation based essentially 
on the same foundation but in its form independent, a relation whose designation by 
the same word is based upon the appellative signification of this expression. We may compare 
the [5] similar use of the word nandl in Skt. for those introductory strophies of a drama> 
which are designed to bring good fortune. Of. also nundika as the name of a door-post, and 
nandipata, a cover of a spring (P. W.). Haribhadra on Avasy. 9, i has the following : — adimaih- 
gallrtham namdi vyAkhyata, and in the commencement of his commentary, ibid, ; — n6-agamat6 
bh^vamamgalanpL naihdi, tatra nariidanam namdi, namdarhty anayd ’ty vfi bhavyah prsinina 
iti namdi. The signification of the title of our text is really : an introduction designed to 
bring good fortune. This title can refer either to the entire contents of the work such 
as I have above sketched, or, and this seems preferable, to the 60 verses which form the 
beginning.^ In vv. 1—19 Vira is praised, in vv. 20, 21 there is an enumeration of the 24 
Jinas, in vv. 22, 2^ a list of his immediate scholars, the 11 so-called ganadharas, and finally, 
from V. 24 on, a thSrUvali beginning with Suhamma (1) and Jambfi (2), and embracing in 
all thirty members ; it closes in the third generation after Nagajjuna ( 23 ) with Dfisagani ( 30 ), 
who, according to the anonymous scholiast (on v. 27) was the teacher of Devavichaka, the 
author.® 

As we have already seen on page 471, this thSrAvalJ varies, from the ninth member on, 
from the statements in the list contained in the Kalpasutra. [6] The reason for this is 
apparent from a consideration of the remarks of the scholiast (avachfiri) on v. 27 : Suhastinah 
sishyavalikayah srikalpS uktatvat na ta(8)ya ih^ ’dhikarah, tasyUm Naxhdikrid-DSvav&cliaka- 
gurvanutpatt^lj. From this it is clear that the author of the avachfiri considers D-Svavacbaka 
to be the author of the Nandi, and that this account does not emanate, like that of the 
srikalpa, from Suhastin ( 10 ). The evidence proves that it is rather to be referred to his 
immediate predecessor, or bi'other,® Mahagiri ( 9 ), whose intellectual descent it makes 
known. 

In reference to each of its members thei’e exists great uncertainty,^ according to the 
statements of the scholiast, who says of vei’ses SI, 32 : ksh^pakatvfid vrittau n& ’ktam,® and 
remarks on vv. 33, 34 : ^tadgathadvay^rtha avasyakadipikat5 likhit6 ’sti, avachfirnav api na 
’sti, vv. 41, 42 is : vrittlLv avySkhyatatvat prakshiptam, and of G6vindaeh.urya he says, on 
V. 43 : sishyakramabhavad vrittau n& ’ktah, avasyakatikdtfi likhitah. 


^ These reour, as has already been mentioned, in the commencement of the Avasy. nij j. in identically the same 
form. 

® Of. the name of the njlndtmtikhah pitaras or of the n^ndt^raddham. In the case of the latter was there any 
recitation of a list of ancestors P 

® ? gnrubhrr.tarau in Klatt, In&ian Antiqu. 11, 23ia*, or iibhS.v api bhr&taraxi in Dharmaghosha*s'Gnrvfivali 
itself. Suhastin is characterized as the laghugumbhr&tar of Mahagiri, also in the pattS.vali of the Kharataragacha, 
Klatt, 34i6b. Klatt in accordance with other traditions (cf. Ealpasitra) refers both to different gotras : and Mahflgiri 
to BUpatyagotra (so here t. 27, Elfiraehasagotta), Suhastin to Vfisittha. Have they different mothers ? 

^ On this ef. Jacobi in Jown, Qerm, Or. 80 c, 34, 332, 3, especially in reference to verses 27, 2S, 36, 37, and 
Lenmann*s remarks, ibid, 37, 497 fg. In v. 27 we must read in Jacobi : Bahnlassa sarivvayam (wayam for vayasam) 
vaihd^ instead of bahnlassa Sirivayaih vamdd (see Klatt, 1. c.25Xb ); in the scholiast we readiha Mah&gir^r dvau 
lishyau abhtit9.m: Vahnld Valissahal (cf. Kalpas. Th^rflv. § 6) oha; tatd Mah&gir^r anamtaram Vahnlasya 
yamalabhrfitntv&t sadri^avayasath, prftvftchanikaty^na pradh&natvlLtjValisaaham ^v& *ty arthah. 

* Aryauamdila (21) v. 33 becomes then Arya-Maibgn(16)$ishya v. SO. But even verse 33, in which Aryanamdila 
is mentioned, is doubtful ; see above. 
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[7] The list reads® : 1. Suhamma, — 2. Jamba, — 3. Pabbava, — 4. Sijjambbava, — 
5, Jasabhadda, ■— 6. Saihbbua, — 7, Bhaddavabu, — 8. Thiilabbadda, — 9. Mabagiri (and 
Subattbi, — 10. (Yalissaba) tbe tmn-brotber of Yabala (see note ^ on p. 6), — 11. Sai,^® — 
12. SAmajja, 'Syamdrya,^^ — 13. Samdilla, — 14. Ajja^^ Jiadbara, Jita**, — 15, Samudda, — 
16. Mamgui® v. 30, — 17. Dbamma v. 31, — 18. Bbaddagufcta. v. 31, — 19. Yaara,i^ Yajra 
V. 31, — 2\.\ Eabkbia v. 32, — 21. Ajjanariidila, i. e, perhaps Ajja Anamdila (Ajja N® Scboh) 
V. 33, — 22. Niigahattlii v. 34, — 23, R^vainakkbatta v-. 35, — 24. Khaihdila vv. 36, 37,^® — 
25. Himavamta tv. 38, 39, — 26. NAgajjnna^® vv. 39, 40, 45, — 27. GSviihda v. 4i, — 
28. Bb’uadinna vv, 42— -46, scholar of Nugajjuua, — 29. L6liichcha v. 46, — 30. Dusagani 
vv, 47—49. 

That this list actually reaches as far as the author or his teacher is rendered the more 
probable by the fact that in the last verse of the list (v. 50) the nunassa pardvaiiaih is stated to 
be the purpose of the account which is to follow — and this purpose i*eproduces coiTectly the 
contents of N. Next follow two secoadary insertions, first a g^tha, [8] which cites 14 examples 
or titles of stories in reference to capable and incapable scholars (the avaclifiri contains a more 
detailed account) and secondly a short polemical notice o£ the three kinds of parisa, parshad> 
viz, : — 3ani^, ajiiuia and duvviaddhiu — each of which is illustrated by a gA-thu. 

At this point the investigation of the jnanam begins^ in which a principal part is played 
by the enumeration of the different categories and sub- categories of both the principal classes 
into which the jnanam is divided^^ — the pachchakkhananam and the parokkhananam. The 
latter contains much that is interesting. It in turn is twofold, fibhiiiiv6hiya® (®bodhika) and 
aua° (&uta). 

In the account of one of the two groups into which the abhinivthiyaparokkhananam is 
divided, are inserted eight gathas, which contain the titles of stories which belong in tins 
'Connection, and which are intended to serve as examples. The avachilri goes into detail on this 
point. 

The snanAnaparokkham is divided into 14 groups among which Nos. 5, 6, 13, 14 arc of 
special importance : — The sammasuam 5, samyaksrutam, is explained as jam imam arihamtfehlth 
hhagavamtShim uppannanfiaadamsanadharehim . . . paulyam duvalasaibgain ganipidagarii, taiii 
jaha : &yA,r6 . . . ditthiva6.i® ichch-6jam du^gam ga°gaih choddasapuvvissa sammasnam abhinna^® 
•dasa[9]puvvissa sammasuam. The posteriority of its composition to Yajra at least is clearly 
brought out in this passage. 

In michchhasuam a we find that enumeration of some 20 works, or classes of works, of 
Brahminical literature which I cited from the Anmjdgadi'drasutrcfi^ and discussed on Bhagav. 2, 249 * 
This list is here more detailed and offers several variants : — *• Bharaham Ramiiya^am Bhlma- 

9 See M^rtitunga’s TMr^fljaU in JShtu Journ, Bombay Br. H. As, S, 9, 151 (1867). Nos. 17 — ^20 are not 
found therein (see p. 6), No. 21 is called Mandilla ( ®dila), No. 23 B^vaisinha, and the list gives one name more in 
mentioning Ddvar(d)dhi himsolf after Bdsagani. 

Valissaha^ishyaih Hfi.tSbagotram SvAtim, n Kominally author of up. 4, see p. 392. 

12 This epithet explained hy Aryagotra is found also in Nos. 15—17, 19—22. 

ke ’pi Mamgor Aryadharmd ’ti nfimfimtaram &huh, No. 17 then falls out. 

According to the scholiast the da^apftrvinah (see Hem. v. 34) Aryarakshitas tachhishyo BurvalikApushpa^ 
cha navapfurvi^au, reach from Mahftgiri to Vajra. See page 348. 

BaihbhadivagasSh^, Vrahmadvipikag.^kh'*palakshitAn Simhfin Simh&ohAryan. 

w Of. the NAgArjuntyfis in the Scholiast on atga 2, 2, 2, and see p. 266. 

ndnam pamohaviham i Aibhinivdhiyan&natii sua® dhi® manapajjava*’ k^vala*’. Or duviham : paohehakkham 
and parokkham, and the latter is then ; Abhiniv6hiyaparokkhandnaih oha suanAnaparokkhaih oha ; the Abhi® is 
suanissiaih oha asnanissiyam oha j both are fourfold, and the latter is divided into j uppattiyd, vAnaiA, kammift, 
parin&miA. buddht (see p. 14u}, 

In the scholiast s&mAyikAdi vuhdusfiraparyanitam, see pages 244, 245, 343. 

’ w tate ’dh6m^haparih&[iy& y^vat stuiipdrnadagaparvadharasya ; see p. 16n. 

Where it is characterized as no-4gamad bh^vasuyaih and as annAnthirii michhA.diti'hihim sachohhaahdabud-* 
dhaBiaiyigappiyaA;-Qf. the 29vihaih pavasuam Avafy., Ind. Stud. 16,’ pp. 115, 116. I denote the four MSS., 
to wUek 1 have had acoess as A B C R. The citations from Nad. are by Leumann. 
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fiurakkliam^i Kodillayam^^ sagabhaddiy&d^s kappSsijam^^ nagasuhumam kanagasattari^® va'is^- 
siyam2® Vuddhavayaaam^^ vSsiyaifasa Logayatam satfchitaihtaih^® Madharaih3<> paranam vdgaranam 
Bhigavayam®^ PaamjaU Puasad^vayam ISliaih (h^lam MS.) ganiam saunar^am^^ nadayai,®^ 
ahav4 [lU] bavattari kalad chafciAri ya vSyA samgovamga. The commentary offers nothing in 
explanation tS cha Idkaprasiddh^, tato Idkata 6ya t£^shaih svardpam ayagamtayyam. 

Under anangapaviftham (No. 14 is, however, treated of before No. 13) are enumeiated 
the titles of all the texts belonging to the Siddbanta at the time of the composition of 
the Nandi, but not included in the angas. This enumeration is extremely interesting. It 
must have been retained as a stereotyped list for a long period after the composition of the Nandi, 
since it is to be found verbatim et lUteratim not only in the "Pdltshikasutra (P),®® but also in the 
3 sam&sharls (see pp, 369, 370) in a form that is but slightly different.^® The great interest 
which attaches to this list is caused by the fact that the largest portion of the texts similar to 
these and now belonging to the Siddhdnta is mentioned here, and that a different arrangement 
is observed. They are not enumerated in the special groups into which they are now divided. 
The names of these groups are partly wanting, e.y., uvamga, painna chhSasutta, mulasutta are 
not mentioned at all, and painna occurs, but in a different meaning. A large number of titles 
or texts are mentioned which at present are either not found in the [11] Siddhinta, or, if found 
at all, are merely titles of subdivisions and not of independent texts ; and in some cases these 
titles appear to have arisen from their connection with the subject-matter itself. 

The apaihgapavit^ham is divided into two groups : ftyassayam and Avassayavairittam. 
The avassayam is called chhavviham and six names for it are enumerated : sHm^iyaib chaiivisathad 
etc. Of. my remarks on page 433 and on anuy6gadv. and mulasutta 2. The ^vassayavairittam 
is double : kaliyam cha ukkaliyam cha. Then follows the enumeration of the texts counted as 
belonging to the ukkaliyam :37 1, dasav^ylliyam 45 , 2. happiydJcapjpir/am,^^ 3. ckulla- 

21 *’ktam A, ®shkara B. 

*2 Koda® An., where gh6(|amuhaih (A, ®dayamn° 0, ®dayasiihaih B, ^ayasuyamB) follows. NBd.toohas 
kh.6damiihazn, but after sayabba^. 

28 sagadabhao BOB, s^taihbha® A. ^ kappdkappiam A. 

^ ©sattari v^siyarix BCE, v^siyam omitted in A. 

26 so An. Nad. vasfisiyam the Berlin MS. of N. (= MS.) 

^ ®vanayaih MS., VuddhasAsanam BOB, rufcthaCOvayanam A ; in An. we find also K&vilaih ; alsoinNsd. 
K&viliyaih comes before L6ga®. 28 tdsiyam NBd,, BOB omit. 

28 Already mentioned in the ahgas, see Bhag. 2, 246, page 304 (cf. Kalpas. pp. 36, 101) and Max Mfiller ; India, 
What can it teach us ? p. 862. 

88 See Ind. Stud. 13, 3i7, 88, 435 and AgnimAthara Vishnupnr. 3, 4, 18 (pp. 44, 46 Wilson-Hall). 

^ BhAgavayam to saunardvam omitted in An. 

J *2 sa'mardvam MS. ; perhaps ®rnyaiii, otherwise the last of the 72 kaUs j see above p. 288. In the scholiast 
on Avaly. 13, 38 ; satipipSrd yi garahid hdi we find the following peculiar statement ; — ^aknnllabdlna ehaturdala 
vidy&sth&n^lni parigrihyathte ; amg&ni ohaturd vddfi mimfiusS njAyavistaxah 1 pnrtnaih, dharma^&stram cha 
sthfindny Ahu^ chaturdasa || tatr4 'ihglni shat, tad yath& : sikshd vyfikaranaih kalpah chhamdd niruktaih jydtisham 
iti. The position of the angas in the front of the list is one of the remarkable things in thip statement. 

88 M^dhara purina v4yarana B B j n^dag&dl A. 

8* H^maohandrasfiri on the Annydgadv. has likewise only : dtaeh cha Bhhrat&dikam nfitak&di-paryamtam firutaih 
Idkaprasiddhigamyam. 

*8 In the PtXkshika^tra this is introduced by the words namd t^sam khamdsaman^naih j^him vSiyaih 
amgahihiram ukk^lliyali^ (or k^iyam) bhagavamtaih, tarn jah&; dasavdyAliyam . . . The PdhshUcasHtram is 
enumerated by Efij. L. M., see above p. 227, as the fourth mhlashtram after the SiddhdntadharmcLs&ra . It sings 
the praises of eaoh part of the Siddh4nta (ahgab^hira and duv^asaihga) and contains especially an acknowledgment 
of belief in the five mahawayas. 

88 The enumeration of the names in S, contains a different g^ammaticefi construction, 4. e. the names are in the 
genitive. 

8T The avachfiri gives explanations (occasionally in detail) of at bast some of the names. A large number 
of the names is, however, passed over in silenee. [Explanations may however he found at the end of the Vyavahdra- 
hhdshya, as the corresponding part of the sfitra mentions most of the names. — L.] 

8* These numbers represent the arrangement which I have observed here in essential agreement with Bfihler's 
list in the enumeration of the parts of the Siddhdnta. 

89 The texts which are no longer found as separate texts in the SiddhSnta, are printed in italics. On kappiyftk, 
(of. kappSkappiam p. 9 n. chullak. and mah4k., see the sohoiiaetb remarks, p. 479 above. 
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happasuaih 4, maMkappasuaih, 5. ^vaiyarh^^ is, 6 . r^yapasSmyam^^ 7 ^ jivabhigamd 15 , 
8 . pannavani ic, 9. mahdpamavand,^^ 10. pamdyappamdymh,^^ [12] 11. naihdi^® 4 i, 12. dSvim* 
datthad^® sij 13. anu6gadiirai!h 42 * 14j. tamdulavlyaliyaih 29 > 15, chamd^vijjhayam^^ ^o, 16. s6ra- 
panaatti^® 17, 17. porisimamdalani,^^ 18. manidalappavisot^^ 19. mjjdcharamvinichohJiad^^ 20. 
gamvijia52 32 , 21. jhdnavMatM,^ 22. maranavibhatti,^^ 23. dyavisoh%^^ 24. myardyasumki^^ 
25. samlehandsmm,^'^ 26. vikdrahappd,^^ 27. charanaviMy^^ 28. &iira[13]paclicliakklianaih®® 26, 

29. mahapachcliakkhanam,®! 33 §yam-ai.®3 — To the kaliyam the following texts are ascribed : — 

30, uttarajjhayanaiih®^ 43 , 31. dasa& as, 32, kapp6 89 , 33. yavahdrfi 37 , 34. nisiham®^ 35 , 
35. mahanisihaih 33 , 36. isihhdsiydim^^, 37. Jarnyuddivapannatti is, 38. dhasdgarapaimaiM^^, 
39. chamdapaanatti 19, 40. khuddiyd mmdmpavibhat0^ y 41. mahalliyd vimdnapavibhat0'^ ^ 

*0 Name of the first ohhedasfitra according to Avalyaka 8, 65, see pages 446, 479. 

So V., uvavS® P, UV&® N. Avx. Svi. ; in S before No. 5 we find : pam&yappam&yath ; pamfty. here is No. 10. 

*2 So also P Avi., a form which snits rfijapra^ntyam better than the usual pas^^^aiyyam ; Svi. Y. have 
pasdnaiyassa but with one y ; see p. 382. 

por explanation of the scholiast on Nos. 8, 9, see p. 392. 

In S before No. 5, in P after No. 15 ; pram&dSpram&dasvarfipabh3daphalavipSikapratip3dakam adhyayanaxa 
(of. Uttarajih. Cap. 4), Avach. 

*® The Nandi itself ! namdlty&di sugamam. 

46 “thul P ; in Nad. P.S, transposed with No. 13 (®ddr&6 P). “vijjiyaTn P, ®viijayam NEd. 

46 Is omitted here in PS and comes after No. 37 5 sfiryachary&prajndpanam yasydm graihthapaddhatau s& 
sfiry aprajnaptili . 

p6rasam Pj paurushtmaihlalam iti, purushah 4amkuh, purusha^arlraiii vfi, tasmSai nihpaundpaurushl, 
sarvasyS ’pi vastund yath& svapram^lnl chh^S, j^yat^ tadfi paurushl sy&t, 3tach cha paurushlpramftnani 
uttarflyanasyd ’mt§ dakshinSyanasyd ’’dan cha ekaih dinam syat, tatah param amgulasy^ ’shtilv ^kashashtibh(\g4 
(8/3I) dakshin&yan3 Tardhamt^, uttar&yanS oha hrasamti, #vam maihdal^-uiaiiidal3 paurushJ yatrd ’dhyayanj^ 
varnyat3 tat paupushimamdalarh, Avach. Of. book 9 in up. 5 [and Bhag. 11, 11, L.] 

so sfirya,ohamdramas6r yatra dakshineshfi ’ttareshn oha maihJial^shu saihcharatdr yathfi maihdal6 

prav3l&(®lo) vy&varnyat3 san(tan)mamdalapravg§ah, Avach. ; cf. the first book in up. 6. 

vijjfi® P S ; in P S transposed with No. 20 ; vidy& &amyag-jnanam oharanaihchftritram,dt&shamphalavini€ehaya 
pratipadak5 gramthah, Avaoh. [= Bhag. 20, 9 Leumann.] 

See p. 443. 

®3 yatrft ’’rtadhyanSdlnfim vibhajanam proktam tat, Avach. 5 appears in the VidhiprapA among the painnas 
in the eighth place. See p. 428. 

64 Omitted in Avi. pr. m., marandni praAastAppaiastarilpAni teshfim pArthakyAna yatra vibhajanam uktam- 
Avach. ; see-p, 42Sn. 

66 yatrA (') ’’tmand jlvasyA ’’lochanA-prOya^ohitta-pratipattiprabhyitikaranAua vi^uddhir yatra vyAvarnyatS 
tat, Avaoh. In Svi. Y maranavisohl in addition follows here. 

66 In P S after No. 25 ; sarAgavyapoh^na vitarAgasvarfiparii vyAvarnyatA yatra tat, Avaoh. 
yatra dravyabhAvasamlekhanAsvarfipam pratipAdyatA, Avaoh. ; three verses are added in attestation thereof : 
yathA, chattAri vichittAim vigatnijjfihiyAi ohattAri { samvachchharA u dunni n Agamtariyaih qha AyAmarii H 1 1| 
nAivigitthO atav6 ohhammAsA parimiam cha Ayamam \ annA vi ya chhammAsA h6i vikittham tav6kammafix jj 2 H 
vAsA kodisahiyam AyAmam kaitn AnupuvviA [ girikarhdarammi gamtum pAuvagamanam aha karAi || 3 [| bhAvasaih, 
lekhanA tu krodhAdipratipakshAbhyAsah (1). [The three verses are taken from the AohAra-mryukti (287-289). — L.] 
vihftrah sthavirakalpAdirfipo yatra varnyatA, Avaoh. 

®3 visohl P, ®vibhatttA Svi. ; chAritrasya vidhih, Avaoh. 

60 The scholiast appears to have had before him another text than th6 usual one. See p, 487. 

61 mahat pratyfikhyAnaih yatro ’ktam, Avach. 

60 Instead of AvamAl P has ; savvAhhh pi Ayammi amgabAhirA ukkAliA bhagavamtA sasuttA sa-atthA saggamthA 
sanijjuttlA sasamgahanlA je gnnA va bhuvA va . . tA bhAvA saddahAmi . . 

68 AtAny adhyayanAni nigamanam sarveshAm adhyayauAnAm pradhAnatvA ’pi rfidhyA ’mfiny Avo ’ttarAdhyaya- 
na^abdavAohyatvAna prasiddhAni, Avaoh. 

64 Without any explanation. See p. 460 for No. 35. 

66 In P S before No. 34 ; without explanation. See pages 259, 272, 280-81, 402, 429, 432, 442. 

66 In P S No. 16 is inserted here. The order in P is sfirap., chamdap.,divasAg., in S : ohamdap., sfirap., divas. ; 
on divasAgarap. see pp. 268, 3S9, 429. 

67 khuddiyA and mahalliyA also in S (i. e., ^yAvi®), not ®yAA as we should expect ; AvaUkApravishtAnAm 
itareshSm vA vimAnAnAm prabhajanam yatro ’ktam, sA vimAnapravibhaktir dvidhA, ’IpAksharArthA ”dyA, dvitlyA 
mahAgramthArthA, See the kArikAs above pp 223, 224 in reference to Nos. 40—44, 45—49 as the object of study for 
the eleventh and twelfth years. In anga 3 Nos. 40—49 appear together as forming the saiiikliAviyadasAu, or as the 
10 ajjhayanas that belong in this connection. See pp. 273, 274. 
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42. anigachuUd^^, 43. vamgacMliyd^^j 44. vivdhachuUyd'^% 45. ArunovavdP^, 46, Qaruldvavdi'^^, 
[14] 47. JDharanovavde^^, 48. Vesamanovavde^^, 49. Velarndharovavde^ 50. devi'ihdovavde, 
51. utthdnasue^^, 52. samutthdnasue^% 53. ndffapariydualiydd^'^, 54. nirayavalijao^® 20 , 
55. kappiyao^s ao, 56. kappavadimsay^o^® 22 , 57. puppliiyao 21 , 58. pupphaoMliyao 25 , 
59. Yauhidas&o 24 , evam-aiyaim^o chaurasii painiiagasayasahassaim bhagavao Yaijdhaniana- 
s^missa; abara jassa jattiyR sisa uppattiyae^^ venaiyae kammiyae parinamiyae cliauvvihae 
buddbie nvavQjk tassa tattiyaiih paiunagasabassMm, pattegabuddba vi tattiya clieva; se ’tarn 
kaliam suath. This is the conclusioa in tbe Berlin MS. of N. Dr. Leumann, [15] however, 
says that this conclusion contains a large lacuna. We find in tbe edition of N Svamaiyaim 
cbaunlsii paaiinagasabassaim bbagavao [Usabasamissa aitittbagarassa, taha samkbijjaim pai'nna- 
gasabassaim majjbamagauam. Jiuiavarai^m, cbaiiddasa painnagasabassaim bbagavao] Yaddba- 
mSi^samissa, etc. 

Erom this we may draw tbe conclusion that tbe 59 titles®®, according to tbe opinion of 
tbe author o£ the Nandi, represent merely a portion of tbe 84,000 painnas (our MS. has 
184,000 in tbe text !), which belonged to tbe first tirtbakara Risbabbasvamin and to tbe 22 
Jinavaras following him; but that at tbe time of Yardbamanasvamin their number was reduced 
to 14,000. Or according to another view, each of tbe 24 tirtbakaras bad just so many thousand 


68 am^asy^ cbtHikS ukt^ukfc^thasamgrah&tmk^ gramtliapaddhatili ; sea pp. 255, 274. 

69 so MS. P. Avi., but vagga"* iTxd , anga 8 (see p. 274), Svi., V. and Avaoh. ; vargd ’dhyayan&nSm samdlu) 
yathft ’mtakriddaa&sv ashtau vaigAa (see p. 320), tesbAm fealikS (cMl° ?). 

^6 bhagayatichfilikd, see pp. 274, 296. 

71 Arund n&ma ddvas, tadvakt/aTyatSySb pratipAdakd gramtbab, parAvartyamdna^ cba tadupap&tab^tub so 
’rundpap&tah ; Oyam garuddpap^tSdayd ’pi v&obyAb ; see pp. 224, 274, 816 $ of. Aruna as name of tbe dawn or as 
that of tbe cbarioteer of tbe sun. Up to tbia point tbe nominatives end in 0 , from this pomt on ine; so also 
in P. 

72 Garucjo® P. In P after 47. 

78 So also S, but Yaru® in P and scholiast on anga 3, Yara® in tbe text there (see p. 274). Tbe king of tbe 
NSgas is probably referred to. 

7* In N after No. 49 we find vOsamana — vaisravana. 

76 uttbSnasrutam, udvasanabdtukath foutam, Avaob. See page 224, where mention is made of four ajjb., wbiob 
begin with uttb., and which are tbe subject of tbe study of the thirteenth year. In this place, however, we find 
only Nos. 52—55 devoted to this year ; but does No. 50, too, belong in this connection ? In Sv. No. 60 stands between 
52 snd 58. 

76 samupastbApanaSrutam, bbfiyas tatrai ’vfi ”vasana(?)bltukam Irutam ; vakfiraldpab prfikjitatvAt, Avaob. 

77 BO P, “yftvaniyao MS.; ®yavaliyanam Svi. Y., ®pariavdhanam Avi. ; nagakumfirfis, t^sbam parijna yatro 
'kta, Avaob. 

78 so MS.8 P, °lio MS.i ; ®liyanarii S ; No. .54 in tbe existing SiddbAnta is tbe collective name of up. 8 to 12 and 
at tbe same time tbe specific title of up. 8 ; No. 55 is there merely another name for No. 54. See p. 418 ; and p. 420 
for tbe explanation of 64—59. On page 420 we must read °g6obara gram®. 

70 (Jamsi P, 4bnsi Y. 

66 Instead of avam-aiySini . . . P has 60 aslvisabhAvanad, 61 ditthivisabbavanad, 62 cbaranasamanabbavanad, 
6$ mabasuvinabbavanad, 64 tAaginisagga nam savvabim pi eyammi amgabAbird kaiiO bbagavamtd . . (as above, 
p. 13, note 8). These five names are cited in S. too with the following variations : cbAranabbavananam (omitted 
in Avi.), mahasumipagabbav. (V., also omitted in Avi.), tayagalt^agga-* Avi.)nisagganam. — Those five texts are 
found in tbe same order in tbe karikas mentioned in p. 224 as designed for tbe fourteenth to tbe eigbtoentb year of 
study. Tdyanisagga is tbe special name of tbe fifteenth book in anga 5. See p. BOln. 

81 See above p. 8, note i ; autpattiki, vainayik! karmasamuttba pfirinamiki. 

82 The Avacb. agrees with tbe account in our MSS. : — dvam adini cbaturaattisafiikbyani prakirnakasabasrani 
^isbabbasvaminas, tdvatpramai^am 4ramanasabasranam sambhavat, praktrnakanam cba iadracbitatvat ; madbya- 
mattrtbakritam api sarnkbydyAui praktrnakasabasrAni vAcbyAni ; YardbamanasvAmina^ ohaturda^asabasrAni. — 
anyd punar Abuh : idam KisbabbadlnAm cbaturalitisabasradikam iramanamanam pradbAndsfitraraobanAsamadbyaiu 
(or merely ®obanam?) adbikrityd ’ktam, anyatbA sAmanyalramanab prabbfitatara api tadA RisbabbAdikaid Aslran. — 
anyd punar dvam Abub : fjbsbabbAdinani jivatAm idam cbaturattitisabasrAdikam ^ramanamanam, pravAbatah punar 
dkaikasmin tirtbd bbfiyamsd ’py Asiran, tatra yd pradbanasfitraraobanAAaktisamanvitab suprasiddbatatvamdbAya (?) 
tatkdlikaapi tirtbampravartamAnas tatra’dbik|:ita(b ; dtad dva dar^ayann Aba : abavd ’ty-Adi sugamam. 

88 Or 60 including maranavisobl (Svi. Y. between 23 and 24) and 65 with tbe addition of the five names in PS, 
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painnas, or pratyekabuddhas®^ [16] as be possessed scholars endowed with the correct fourfold 
knowledge. Estimating these exaggerated figures at their true value, let us consider the 69 
titles.®" Of the texts now enumerated as parts of the Siddhanta the titles of the four painnas 
25, 27, 2 S, 34, of the sixth chh^dasiitra 40 and of two of the mulasfitras, 44 and 46 are omitted^ 
Of these the four painnas are to be regarded as modern productions and later than the N ; the 
titles of the sixth chhedasfitra 40 and of the fourth mfilasutra lo are not certain ; and, finally, the 
title of the fourth miilasutra 4h avasyaka, has been already mentioned. See on p. 11. The 
remaining 27 titles of texts of the present Siddhanta not belonging to the aiigas (13 fg.) are one 
and all contained in the above list, though in a different order of arrangement and without any 
statement in reference to the names of their groups. Some, however, belong togethei as 
groups — the first four and the last five upangas (Nos. 5 — 8 and 65 — 59) and the five chhfeda- 
sdtras (Nos. 31—35). Besides these the list contains 32®® additional names which are not 
directly represented by texts in the existing Siddhanta, Among these there are five for 
which corresponding sections in the S. can be shown, thus : — 10 pamayappamUyam, 17 p6risi- 
mamdalaib, 18 maihdalappav&s&, 38 divasagarapannatti [, 64 tfeyaganisagga]. [17] In the 
Siddhanta there are references to 12 others ; thus for 4, 36 (and 38), 40 — 49 ; 8 others are 
mentioned elsewhere 9, 21, 51, [60—64] ; and finally there is a whole list of titles (12 or 13), 
which cannot be attested from any source whatsoever, thus 2, 3, 19, 22, 23, 24 (®" \ including 
maranavis6hi — 27, 50, 52, 53). It is of special interest that we find statements concerning 
a whole series of texts held to belong to the kaliam suam in old Hrik4 verses. The source of 
these statements is not further attested. These texts were a special object of riper study at the 
time of the composition of these verses. Of Nos. 40 — 49, 51 (50 — 53 ?), 60—64 it is said 
that they were designed for the eleventh to the eighteenth year of study : 40 — 44 for the 
eleventh, 45 — 49 for the twelfth, 61 (50 — 53 ?) for the thirteenth, 60—64 for the fourteenth 
to the eighteenth year ; the nineteenth year forming the conclusion with the study of the 
ditthivMa. Of. my remarks on pp. 226, 344, 345. 

This list at least opens up to us a wide perspective for the literature existing at the time of the 
composition of N. It is certainly very remarkable that N is itself cited in this list (as No, 31), 
Is this the only work of the author inserted by him in the list ? Or did he avail himself of 
this capital opportunity to procure a resting place for other of his productions ? If in reality 
D^varddhigani, the nominal redactor of the Siddhanta, is to be regarded as the author of N, 
then the discrepancy between this list and the existing Siddh,, is especially remarkable, 
[18] Did all these difEerences arise after his time ? And is the division into the groups 
uvamga, painna, etc., or the names uvamga, painna themselves, etc., to be ascribed to a period 
subsequent to his ? In the case of the painna this is evidently very probable. 

Next follows the angapavitfham 13 , the thirteenth group of the suan&naparokkham, which 
strictly belongs before the anangapavitthara. It is called duv&lasaviham and then the 12 angas, 
&yir6 to ditthivA6 (anga 5 as vivahapannatti) are enumerated in order. This in turn is followed 
by the detailed statement of contents and extent of the 12 angas, which (see p. 284 fi.) recurs in 
identical form but in greater detail in ahga 4. This entire statement has been given on p. 267. 
We have already seen (pp. 284 ff. 349, 352, 361, 363, and 3) that its appearance in anga 4 was 
secondary, and that here we frequently meet with the older readings. When in the insertions 
in the angas made by the redactor (even in anga 4) any reference is paid to his enumeration, 


** piaty^kabuddbA api tdvaAta 6va gyuh; — atrai vyAchafcsbat^ j dkaikasyd *pi tirthakmtas tlrth6 pari- 
ua&u&ni prakknakAni, tatk&rinAm aparimAnatvAt 5 k^Talam praty^kabuddharachitAiiy ^va prakSrnakAni drashta- 
vy^ui tatparimau^na praty6kabxidd]iaparimanasya pratipAdan&t. This explanation of is designed to effect a 
perfectly comprehensible limitation, but cannot be brought in agreement with the context. The title praty^ka- 
buddha is of great interest. It occurs also in the angas, see pp. 265, 334. Similar statements to the abpye are 
found in the scholiast on the first padnna. See p. 435. In the Vicharamiitasamgraha is quoted the following 
interesting citation from the pl^ of a kalpabhAshya : suttam ganahararaSyam tah^va patt^yabuddharaiyam 
cha 1 suyakdvalinA raiyam abhinna dasapuyvinA ra^aih |] 

Or 60 and 66, see p. 15, note K * 86 Or 38 and 38. 
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tlie citation is from tlie Nandi and not from anga 4. The Nandi and not ahga 4 is therefore 
indisputably the source whence these citations are drawn. But whether or no the account 
here is really to be regarded as the source whence came the account in ahga 4, appears to me 
to be still in duhiis. This assumption is rendered improbable by the fact there are very great 
differences in these accounts, not to mention that that of ahga 4 is much more detailed. If, 
however, we regard the account in the N. as the source, then that in ahga 4 is secondary and 
enlarged after it had effected a lodgment in that ahga. [19] But on the other hand it is a 
perfectly legitimate conclusion that the account in N. and in ahga 4 were drawn from a 
common source now no longer extant. Finally, it must be stated that the entire section in N. 
almost gives me the impression of being a secondary insertion. The fact that it too contains 
the most wonderful statements, called into existence by the effort of pure fancy (cf. especially 
the statements concerning ahga 6 and' ahga 12), cannot readily be reconciled with that tradition 
which regards the Nandi as the work of Devarddhigani, the nominal redactor of the whole 
Siddhanta. DSvarddhigani would have expressed himself in a more sober, definite way, and 
would not have given rein to such monstrous figments of the imagination. We must nqt, 
however, suppress the fact that the Pakshikashtram takes no notice of this detailed statement 
of contents and extent®^ of the 12 ahgas, but limits itself merely to the enumeration of the 
twelve names.®® 

Then, too, the general observations in reference to the duvalasamgaih ganipidagam, which 
are joined on to the account of each of the twelve angas, are found here in just the same form as 
in ahga 4 ; cf. pp. 368, 369. The five k^rikas form the conclusion. They contain statements 
in reference to the correct [20] attainment of the suananam ; the last one reads : suttattho 
khalu padhamd, bi6 nijjutti(!)-niisi6 bhanid | tai&u niravasdsd, 6sa vihx h6i anudd It 5 II Accord- 
ing to Leumann, the reference in Bhag. 25, s cites this verse as the conclusion of this entire 
account (Jdua suttatthd . . • anudd). The nijjutti is also mentioned. 

Next follow some statements which are not noticed by the author of the avachfiri, from 
which we may conclude that they were inserted at a later period, though they may in reality 
be of great age. They comprise a section in prose in reference to the anunnd, anujna, and a 
renewed repetition of the titles of the 12 angas and a reference to Usabhasdna, as the original 
source of the anunnd. See p. 15, 

The commentary, which I have before me (avachfiri), the work of an anonymous author, 
is very short. The Calcutta edition contains the commentary of Malayagiri, according to 
Leumann. We have already seen that a Nandivritti is frequently cited — see pp. 353, 354 
(Vichdramritasamgraha), 360 (Abhayaddva), — the citations from it being partly in Prakrit 
(gathd), partly in Sanskrit. In the scholium on the Qamdharasdrdhasaia (see pp. 371, 458) 
Sarvardjagani ascribes a nandivritti to the old Haribhadra, who is said to have died 75 years 
after Ddvarddhigani. The author of the Vichdrdmrifasaihgraha appears to ascribe such a 
nandivritti to Umasvamivdchaka who was about 50 years older (see pp. 371, 372). He says 
(fol. of the Berlin MS.) tatha chd ’’ha bhagavdn Umasvdmivdchakah : samyagdarsanajndna- 
chdritrdni mokshamarga iti Namdivrittau, vaohakasabdas cha purvagatasrutadharS ru(Jh6, yatM ; 
purvagatam sutram anyach cha vindyan vachayamti ’ti vachakal^, Namdivrittau : [21] vadt ya . . 
(see p. 353^). Such statements as these in reference to commentaries of so great an age are 
of great importance as regards the age of the Nandi. 

XLII. The AiLuy6gadvd.rastLtram is an encyclopsedic review of everything worth know- 
ing,®® composed in anu6gas, questions and answers. It is composed in prose though there is 

I can attention here to the mention of the name Bhaddab&hn on ahga 12, pp. 360, 867. It is noteworthy 
that he appears in the same gradation (though last in order) as the names Dasdra, Baladdva, YS.snd§va, Harivahsa, 
and consequently as a mythological personage. 

** This is introduced in just the same manner as the previous one. See pp.lO, 13 : — namo t^sim khamfisama- 
n&nam jdhim imam v&iyam duvfilasamgam ganipi^garii, tarn jahA . ., and concludes in the same wsbj : saw^him 
pi dyamnoi duvfilasamgd ganipi^ag^ hhagavamtd sasuttd . . . 

An account of the method of defining and explaining the ^astrosj Rash. 
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a frequent admixture of gathas. There are no subdivisions though a systemic arrangement 
prevails throughout. 

As in the Nandi, the nanam is especially treated of here. The text commences forthwith 
with an enumeration of the same five forms of the nana, which we find also in N. abhinibdhiya®, 
suya®, 6hi® manapayyava®, k8vala°. The second form, the suyananam, srutajnanam, is the one 
par excellence which is discussed fui ihci* on in the Anuy. The subdivisions of the su^an. are 
indicated by means of the same names which we find in N, though the gradations are some- 
what diffierent; see p. 11. It is divided into amgapavittham and into amgab«ihiram,®<^ the 
latter into kAliyam and ukk^liyam; the latter of which again into ^vassayain and 
& vassayavairittam . 

Here in the An., the ftvassayam alone is discussed. The author states that he desires to 
explain his work according to the following four points of view, though the real reason for 
this statement 'is not clear: iivai nikkhivissami, suaih (srutaih) ni°, khamdham ni® 
ajjhayanam ni®. After a karika inserted here the autlior iproceeds to a discussion of the 
avassayam per se, [22] which is chauvviham, viz. : — nama®, thava^a®, davvd®, bhava°, 
respectively, the latter two being distinguishedfrom the others as agama6 and n6-rigama6. At the 
end the synonyms (Sgatthiya nanaghSsd nan^vamjana niimadhiyya) are stated as follows : — 
Avassayam, avassakaraniyya, dhuvauiggah6, vis6hi ya I ajjhayanachhakkavaggo na6 telhanA 
magg6 il samanSna savanna ya avo'^K^irayavvayaih havai jamha I amt6 ah6-nisassa ya tamha 
avassayam nA.ma It This desigiialini as ajjhayanaohhakkavagga points unequivocally to a 
definite text, divided into 6 adhyayaiias. By the 6 adhyayanas we may understand the six kinds 
of avassayam enumerated in the Nandi, above p. 11, and occurring below (see pp. 2.3, 24). These 
names as well as all the other synonyms of avassaya belong to the domain of ethical, ritualistic 
or disciplinary matters. Our text, h >s' ever, touches upon those subjects only occasionally. 

Next to the enumeration of tho synonyms of the avassayam come the suyam and the 
khamdlLa, two of the four sections. To these we find that the same groups and sub-groups are 
ascribed as to the Avassayam ; and a’f ^ numeration of the synonyms of each forms the conclusion. 
The verse containing the synonyms of the suyam is as follows : — [23] sua-sutta-gamtha- 
siddhamta-sasanfi Ana vayana uva8s6 | pannavana SgamA a AgatthA payyavA suttA®^ u, that 
containing the synonyms of khaihdha : — ganakAA a nikAA khathdhA vaggA tahAva rasi a I pumjA 
pimdA niarA saihghAA aula samfihA II The first names for sacred text refer then to the contents, 
the second to the extent. In one subdivision of khaihdha, the n6-Agama6 bhAvakhamdhA, the 
following explanation is found (sA kiih tarn n6-a®) : — AAsim^ chAva samfiiya-m-AiyAnam 
ehhanham ajjhayanAnaih samudayas luitisamngamAnaih AvassayasuabhAvakhamdhA labbhatA, sA 
tam no-agamao bhAvakhamdhA. By this is meant in all probability the connection of the totality 
of all the above cited six adhyayanas of the avasyaka, sAmayika, etc. 

The last of these four sections designed to explain the avassayam, refers ex professo to the 
ajjhayanam, and begins with an enumeration of these six a j jhayanas. A karika is first introduced,®^ 

9® There is aiif ortunately no ennme ration of the atgabAhira texts in An. 

91 Vifiesh. I, 871 f* I call attention to the following fron the anholinjit ; 

UpAtmakatyH adhyayanasha^vargab ; tathA abhipr^tArthasiddhah samyag-upAyatv&n nyAyd, mokshAr&dhan^- 
hdtutvAd firAdhanA, tathA mokshapnraprApakatvAd Ara mArgah ; — ahArAtrasya madhyA. 

Between Ana, AjnA and vayana one MS. has utti which, however, throws the metre ont of order ; uktir 
vaohanaih vAgytgah seholiast ; instead of suttA, sAtravishayA, we expect snA, ^ntA, which, however, does inot suit 
the metre. 

sAmAdiamAdinajh (!) A ; eshAm Ava prastntAva^yakabhAdAnAm sAxuAyikAdtuAm ah^.w'nAm adhyajanAnAm 
samudAyah, samudAyasya samiti(r) nairaxhtaryAna, milanA, . . samAgamas, nishpannb ya AvaAyakaAxnbaskam- 
dhah sa hhAvaskamdha iti labhyatA. 

Avassayassa path imA atthAhigArA hhavaniti, tam : sAvajjajAgavirati ukkittanA gunavatb a padivatti | khaliassa 
nimdanA vana-tigichchhA gunadhAranA ohAva Jl Avassayassa Asd pimd^tthd vannid samAsAxiauL | etto ekkekkam 
puna aljhayanaih kittaissAmi |{ taih : sAmAiam, chadvisathaA, vamdanayaiEu, p a.di'lr'IrftTWii.'nftihj kAnssaggam paoheha 
k kb A naaTi ; tattha pad h a m ajjhayaniam sAmdiam, tassa naih imA ohattAri anudgadAxA, tam: uvakkamA, xukkhlvA, 
apuganiA, hsyA, 
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•whioh may have found its way from here to painna 1 [24] — (see p. i33n), — , though 
both places may have drawn this verse from a common source. This verse states in brief 
compass the contents of each of the six ajjh. Then follow again the six names as in the 
ISTandJ. Hext the first one, the s^maiam, is designated expressly as the one v »!ch is treated of 
in the An. To it are allotted four anuogadilras, sections for questions related to the subject- 
matter. These sections are uvakkam^, nikkh^vS, anugam^, navS, and under this division the 
rest of the text is divided, the nvakkam^ taking the lion’s share. In a MS, which I have 
before me, ms, or, foL 7(52, = A, whioh contains 56 foil., the uvak, embrac:*» foil. 5®* to 53^. 
That which preceded was on foil. to 5® ; nikkheva is on three leaves, to 56^ ; anugamS is 
despatched in ten lines on 56^ and na 6 in six. 

On p. 22 I called attention to the lack of harmony between the names of the six fivasyaka 
groups and the actual contents of our text which purports to discuss them. This lack of 
harmony, which is increased by the table of contents adduced for each one in particular, is so 
great, that I have in vain attempted a solution of the mystery as to how our text can have the 
face to assert that it discusses the first of these, the s^maiyam, or the sr.vajjaj 6 gavirati.®® 

A genuine discussion is hardly touched upon, the real subject-matter being special topics 
pertaining to [25] matters of dogma and speculation, or to general matters of cosmological, 
anthropological, linguistic or literary interest. 

Aside from this lack of harmony, another fact is in itself likely to ext j bo the hostility of 
surprise : the word s^maiya is used as the title of the first avasyaka, but in reference to the 
angas we had learned to employ it in quite a different signification, viz. : — as ihe title of afiga 1, 
whose contents it is true, might be characterized as savajjajdgavirati. The double use of one 
and the same word to designate two different t&rmini technici is truly a matter to be wondered 

at. See 243 fg., 342 fg. 

« 

The contents of the sections uvakkama, etc., is very varied and in part extremely interest- * 
ing; and the form, in which it is encased so to speak, is highly remarl;, ^ble. The state- 
ments are heterogeneously arranged, and the connecting thread being puri external, there 
is no logical consecution. Everything is divided according to the fashion prevailing in the 
Siddhanta, into groups, species, sub-species, etc. The uvakkama e. g. is diviu-'*! into anupuvv! 
(in A on fol, 5®* to 15)^ namarfa (to 27*^), pamanam (to 51^), vattavvaya (to 52“’), atthahig^ra 
(ib.), samavaytlra (to 53^). And the anupuvvl is in tu.*n divided into nsimaaupuvvl, thavan^®, 
davv§.°, khetta®, kM4°, ukkittana®, ganana®, samthanfi®, samayari-a°, bh&vanupu\ vi. 

Without paying any greater attention to the stereotyped expressions of the text [26] than 
is necessary to mark the different passages where the statement in question occurs, I give here, 
according to the arrangement of the text, some of the most important data contained in it 
and at the end, a resume of the results of interest for the history of literature. It may be 
prefaced that the nom. sing. masc. I deck ends now in o, now in e, and that in the verses, the 
nominative and case forms in general are frequently represented by the theme. In the case 
of feminine nouns thematic a i fi are shortened, 

A species of davvavassayam (A 2i>) is divided into Ifiiyam, kuppAvayaniyaih and 16utta- 
riyam. The first is referred to the usages of theproceres, who appear in the usual enumeration 
that we have met with in the angas : 36 im 6 rai-”sara-talavara-k 6 ^ambiya®®-mii^ambiya-ibha- 
setbhi-sSnUvai-satthavihapabhiid.®^ The kuppavayaniyam describes in the following enumeration 

In the atthShig&ra section of the uvakkama in one MS. ! the contents of all the six aj jhaya^ is seemingly 
ascribed to the sSm&iyam alone. The actual facts of the case are different, see p. 37n. 

9® On talavara, see p. 38 fg. 313 ; kd^ambiya from kutemba, the older form of kutumba, see Ind. Sireifen 1, 284. 
Faffehadandaobh. p. 41 ; yasya pSrlvata ^annam aparaih gr&managar&dikam nd ’sti tat sarvataichhinnajanSIraya- 
vi^esharfipam majaihbam uohyat^ tasy& ’dhipatir m^ambikab. 

97 . . muhadhdyana-damtapakkhdla^-tella-phaniha-siddhaithaya-hariySliya-adddga-dhfiva-puppha-mallagam- 
dhataihbdlavattha-m-3iyftiih daw&vassay&im karemti tad paohohha rdyakulaih dSvakiilam sabham v& pavaih 
(prap&m ?) y& kedmam vk uyyknaih vk niggachhamti. 
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the character of those sects which do not share the Jaina belief : — j6 im6®® charaga-chiriya- 
chammakhamdiya-bhiohchhamdaga-pamdnramga - Goyama-govvaiya - gihidhamma-dhammachiih- 
[27]taga-avirnddha-virTiddha-vud<Jhasavagapabhiya6 p&samdattha, and states that these : Imdassa 
Ya Khamdassa vi Ruddassa va Sivassa va VSaamanassa vd divassa vd nagassa ya jakkhassa va 
bhnyassa ya Mngnihdassa y& AyyilS Kottakiriy^ yh®® nyaleyana-sammayyana-’Varisana. 
dhuyapnpphagaihdhainallMyaim dayyayassayaim kar^mti. The 16gattariam finally is referred 
to the merely external Jaina-ydgin : imS samanagunamnkka-j6gi chakkdyaniranukathpa hayA, 
iva uddamA gaya iya niramkasa ghatthd mattM tnppotthA^®® pariidurapadapaurana^ jinAnam 
auanaA(ana 3 nayA) sachohhandaih yiharifinam nbhayo-kalam avassagassa nyatthamti. 

[28] In the bhavftvassayaiii (intellectual exercise) we read in the passage attributing a 
similar diyision to the 16iyam. : pnyyacihe Bharaham, ayaranhA Ramayanam and as regards the 
knppayayaniyam, it is said of the same sects as aboye (oharagachiriy a®) i, e, that they ijia-’mjali 
hdma-japa-nmdnrukka-namnkkAra-m-Aiyaim bhayAyassayAim karemti.s The dayyasuyam is 
characterized^ as pattaya-potthayalihiyam and as amdayam, yomdayam, kidayam, yAlayarii, 
yakkayam. 

The works of the Brahminical literature cited by me ad Bhag. 2, 243 are quoted in the case 
of the Itiyam n6-?xgamao bhavasuyam (see aboye, p. 9), where the same list is adduced from the 
Nandi, though in somewhat greater detail. 


88 dhAti(P)vAhak81i saihto y6 bkikshfiih oharamti charakAh j ratliyApatitacliiraparidlianAi ohSrikAlh ; okarma- 
paridliAn^^ oharmakhan^ikAh ; yA bhikshAm Aya bhudijatA na tu syaparigriMtam godngdhAdikam tA bhikshatAh, 
SugataiAsanastbA ity anyA ; pAihi^urAmgA bhasmoddhtlitagAtrAh ; vicbitrapAdapatanAdiAikshAkalApayukta- 
varAtakamtlikAdicbarcbitavrishabbakopAyatab (?) kanabbikshAgrAhino GautamA(b ; of. Kanabbuj, KanAda ! ) ; 
gooharyAiiiikArind g6yratikAh, tA hi “yayam api kila tiryakshu vasAma’^ iti bhAyanAih bhAyayamto gobhir 
nirgachhamtibhih saha nirgaohhamti sthitAbhis tishthamti AsinAbhir upavi^amti bhiuiijAiiAbhis tathai'va trinapat- 
trpaushpaphalAdi bhtuhjatA, tad iiktam : gAvihi samam niggamapavAsathAnAsanAi pakariihti | bhutrjjazhti johA 
gAvi tirichhayAsam yibhAyazhtA || ; gzihasthadharxna Aya ArAyAn iti . . giihidharmAs, tathA oha tadanusArinaza 
yaohab: giihA^ramasamd dbarmb ua bhdtd na bhayishyati | tarn pAlayaihti yA dhtrAb, kliyAb pABhamdam AAritA 
iti (llh YAjnayalkyaprabh;itirishipran!tadharmasazhhitAA chinitayaihti . . dharmachiuitakAh ; dAyatA-kshitiAa- 
mAtApitii-tiryagAdtnAni ayirodhena yinayakArityAd ayiruddhA yainayikAh; pupyapApaparalokAdyanabhynpagama- 
parA akriyAyAdino yixiiddhA(h), saryapAshamdibhih saha yiriiddhaohAritvAt ; prathamam Ay A *^dyatirthakarakAlA 
samutpannatyAt, prAyo yiiddhakAlA dikshApratipattAA cha yxiddhAs tApasAb ; iSrAyakAb brAbznanAb . . ; anyA tu 
vriddbaArAyaka ity Akam Aya padam yrAbmanayAchakatyAna yyAcbaksbatA (Buddha is therefore not referred to 
here ! (see Bhag. 2, 214 ) ; and AG^ E readyuddba, BC^ alone baying yuddba) $ pAsbamdam yratani, tatra tishthamti 
Hi pAsbamdasthAb ; — on GAyama fg. see Aupap. § 73. See obap. 15 in VarAbamibiraH BribajjAtaka (prayrajyA- 
yAgAdbyAya), or LagbujAt. 9, 12 ), Ind. Stud. 2, 287 , where also yriddbaiSrAyaka. 

88 Mukumdd BaladAyab ; iiryA praiAmtardpA BnrgA ; sal Ha mabisbArddbA tatkuttanaparA EottakriyA ; atro 
’pacbArAd iibdrAdi^abdAna tad-Ayatanam apy ucbyatA ; the same arrangement of the gods, except Mukunda, occurs 
also in the Bbagayat! 3, i, 66 ; see my treatise 2, 113. 1, 439. 

See p. 161 on HAla 459 Bbuy. 

^ According to all appearance this speaks against the connection of the text with the fiyAtAinbaras and refers it 
to the Digambaras [cf. Bhag. 2, 187n, 321, where I have partially misunderstood the passage]. 

8 See Bhag. 2, 948n, my treatise on the EAmAy. p. 34; 16kA hi Bbarata-BAmAyanaydr yAcbanain Arayanaiu 
vA pdryAparfibnayAr Aya rddbam. 

® ijyA yAgah, atbavA dA^lbbAsbAyAm ijjA ’ti (isbtAti B) mAtA (!), tasyA namaskArayidbau . . ; umdurukka tti 
dA^iyaobanata umdu mtikbam, rukkam yyisbabbAdi^abdakaranam, dAyatAdipuratA yiisbabbagarjitAdikaranam. — B 
has also itthaihjali in the text ; this is manifestly caused by a misunderstanding of the ligatures sbt,* shy and 
jj. See Vol XVI. Ind. Stud. 2u ; ijja, mAtA is to be referred either to root yaj or to AryA. 

^ pat(t)xakAni talatAlyAdisambamdbini, tatsaihgbAtanisbpannAstu pustakAs, tataS cha patrakAni cha pustakAA 
cha, tesbu likbitam ; atbayA potam yastraib (see I. 8, Vol. 16, p. 156) pa(t)trakAni oba tesbu bTr>n>.fl.-rfi ; — amdayam 
bamsagabbbAdi ; hamsab pataibgah, garbbas tu tanniyartitakolikArS . . tadutpannam sdtram amdajam ucbyatA: 
Adilabdab syabbAdaprakbyApanaparah ; — yomdayam (bo® R, po® A) karpasa-m-Adi, Jnd, Stud, XVI. Ill ; ydindam 
vamantpbalam tasmAj jAtaih yomdadam; pbalabi yamanS, tasyAb pbalam pbalabam karpAsA^rayakdlakardpain ; — 
ktty jAtam kJtagam sdtram ; is fiyefold : pattA pattasdtram (detailed citation from the yriddbayyAkbyA), MalaA 
Malayayisbayotpannam, amsuA, ChlnamsuA OhinayisbayA, kimirAgA ; — lomabbyb jAtam yAlajam ,* is fiyefold : umiiA 
aurnikam, utthiA aushtrikaoth, miyalomaA, kutayA (k6®) nmdururAmanisbpannaih, kittisA firnSdJnAm yad uddbari 
tarn yakkayam (yAgayam A) sa^-m-Adi yalkajam, tatrA Hasisfitram MAlayakAdiprasiddbam. There is no 
direct statement in reference to the relations of these stuffs, consisting of down, cotton, silk (from blalaya and 
China), hair (wool, skin), plants (hemp, fiax) to the grutam. Their use as paper, etc. for MSS. is doubtless here 
referred to as in the case of pattaya^. 
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[29] In the enumeration of the names from ayara to ditthivia (ahga 5 as vivShapannatti) 
the duvalasxmgaih ganipidagam takes the place of the 16uttariyam, etc. 

In the case of the kketta^upuTvi, the groups of the ah616S (Rayanappabha to Tamatamap- 
pabh^), tiriyalSS (Jambuddiv^ to Sayambhuramau^), uddhal6l (S&hamme to Isipabhlr^) are 
enumerated, and in the case of the kalanu®, the gradations of the divisions of time from sam^^ 
to savvaddha. As we learn from a second discussion of the subject in a passage later on (see 
pp. 34, 37), we have to deal here with a progression by 84*s and not by lO’s. Of. Bhagav. 1, 427 > 
above, pp* 268, 411, 412. In the case of the ukkittaninu*^ we find an enumeration of the 24 
Jinas. 

Under nd.mani we find all manner of linguistic, grammatical and other statements. Imme- 
diate dependence upon Sanskrit literature is here very clear ; thus e. g. as examples of mono- 
syllables are cited the following four — hrili siih dhih stri (sic) in the Sanskrit form, manifestly 
because they (cf. Pihgala’s chhandas 1, la Ind. Stud. VIII, 217, 218) are used in Sanskrit 
grammar as customary (murdh^bhishikta) examples. The same fondness for Sanskrit may be 
observed in the metrical rules concerning gender, statements in reference to the finals of nouns, 
(a, i, u, o and am, im, um), samdhi (agama, lova, pagadi i. e, prakriti, and vikjira) and the five 
classes of words. For some of the names of these classes (e. g. namikam, naipS.tikam, dkbyati- 
kam aupasargikam, misram) and the examples® of others, the Sanskrit is used. The sacred 
author makes, ludicrously enough, [30] a wilful error of a slight character. He cites, besides, 
other examples of samdhi ; vadhfi iihat6 vadhuhat6, but Sanskrit has no nominative or rather no 
form vadhu. The nomin. is vadhus. 

In mentioning a subspecies of chhandimd (sliap.^) the twelve aihgas are again enumerated 
in detail (anga 5 again as vivahapannatti), and the navapuvvadhara j dva ohoddasapuvvadhara 
mentioned (see Bhag, 2, sis). Under the head of all manner of aerial and heavenly phenomena 
the eclipses of the moon and sun are referred to.® 

Under the head of sattanftm6 we find a rery thoroughgoing account of the seven svara’s^ 
interwoven with all sorts of gathas ; under atthantoS a similar account of the eight cases 
(vibhatti), under navanamS of the nine poetical (kavva-)rasas. Each of the latter is illustrated 
by a corresponding gatha. See Ind. Stud. XYI, 154-58. 

The following countries are enumerated under the head of a subspecies of dasanAmS, the 
khettasamjAga : — Magaha6, Malava6, SdratbhaS MarahatthaA, KumkariaA, KfisalaS. If the first 
two of these names recall [31] the pre-eminent position occupied by Magadha and Malava at 
one time in India — see Ind. Streifen 1, 309, 344 , — the two following names® refer par excellence 
to Jainism. That the list is limited to these six names, whereas in anga 5 it embraced 16 and 
2h\ in upAhga 4, is a feature of significance which is probably based upon genuine knowledge 
of the facts. The list in aiiga 5 and in upaiiga 4 has no securer a foundation than that of a 
stereotyped literary tradition. 

In another of these subdivisions, the tliava3^ftpaTnai3L§, which contains a discussion of the 
seven kinds of formation of names, we find an enumeration of the 28 nakkhattas, still begin- 


6 Thus samdhi : Agam^am . . padm^i payAmsi, Idvduam . . t^ atra tA ’tra, patd atra pat5 ’tra, payatiA . . 
agid Atau, patH iinau, SAIA AtA, mfilA imA, yihArAnam . . damdasya agraih daihdAgraiiL, sA AgatA sAgatA, dadbl idham 
dadhidam, uadi that A ziadihatA, madhu udakaih madMdakam, yadhfi (0 dhatd yadhfihatA — then, after mentioning 
the fiye classes of words, the examples to illustrate them are given in Sanskidt : — alva iti nAmikam, hhaly iti naip., 
dhAvatt *ty Akhy., pari ’ty anp., samyata iti mlAram. 

8 abhhA ya abhhanikkhA samjhA gamdhayyauagarA ya ukkA vAyA disAdAghA yjjjfi gajjiam nigghAya jdyA, 
jakkhAlittA (yakshAdtptakAni, nabhod^fyamAnAgnipiAAohAh) dhdmiA mahiA (dhfimikAh mahikAlb) rahgghAyA (raja- 
ndghAtAh, rajasyalA diAah) ohamddvarAgA sdrAvarAgA ohaihdapariyABA silrapa** pa^ohaihdayA padlsdrayA, imda- 
dhand, ndagamaohhA (^matsyAh, indradhanuhhhamdAni) kavihasiA (kaplhasitAny akasmAn nabhasi jyaladbhima. 
AabdardpAni) amohA (amoghAh stiryabimbAd adhah kadAoMd upalabhyamAnaAakatoddhisamsthitaAyl^AdirekhAh) 
yAsA . . . The same enumeration is found also Bhagav. Ed. p. 224 and in anga 3, 10, according to Leumann. 

7 See my treatise on the pp. 109, 110. ® On S6ra|thA6 cf . Kalpas. TherAv. 9, 
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ing with krittik^, though with their secondary titles (pussa, jettha, mula, savaua, dhaaittha, 
bhaddavaya). Of. Ind, Stud. X 235 , 16, 368 , m* The patronymic formation of eight different 
names, one for each born under a definite nakshatra, is here specially treated of and also the 
names in : dijQ^a, dhamma, samma, (sarman), dSva, dasa, sSna, rakkhia,® thus, e, kattia, 
kattidinna (kitti®), kattidhaoitna, kattisamma etc. Furthermore the patronymics from the names 
of each of their 28 divinities thus aggi^, aggidinne, aggidhammS etc. All this proves eo 
ipso that this kind of name^ was very popular at the date of the composition of the text itself, 
or rather at the date of its sources. 

This is for the latter a [32] factor of synchronistical importance (see p. 40) since these 
nakshatra names appear to have been exceedingly popular at the period of the grihyasutra, and 
even of Panini. See my treatise on the nakshatra 2 , 317 fg. As examples of patronymic 
kula- names IkkhagI (Aikshvaka), NSy 6 (the kulam of Mahavira) and K 6 ravv 8 are cited. The 
following appear as pasanda in the same connection: — samauS paihd«raThg 8 , bhikku 
kavali^, tavas 6 and parivv^y^S, s. Bhag. 2 , 218 ?- The scholiast explains bhikkhfi by 
Buddhadarsanasritah and on the other hand asserts that there is a five-fold division of samana : 
niggamtha-Sakka ('Srikya)-tavasa-g 8 ruya Ajiva with which AbhayadSva too is acquainted (see 
p. 281^^). He connects the paih(Jwraihga with the naiy^yika. (But cf. above, p. 26.) 

Under the head of bRSLvapama^a, as a species of pamananama, the composition of words is 
first treated of. There are seven forms of this, the examples of the first form being given 
(see pp. 29, 30) in Sanskrit, : — 1. damda, examples : darbtas cha oshtham cba damtoshthau, 
stanau chaudaram cha standdaram, . . vastrapatram, . . asvamahishau, . . ahinakulam, 2. bahuvvihi, 
3. kammadharaya, 4. digu, 5. tappurisa, 6. avvayibhava, and — 7. ^kas^sa, the plural as a 
collection of several units (there is no dual). The eight -fold taddhitas follow the compounds 
kammam 1 sippa 2 sil66 3 samjdya 4 samlvao 5 a samjuhS 6 I issaria 7 VaehchS^a 8 ya taddhi- 
tanamam tu atthaviham || 

It is peculiar that among these examples there are almost as many of primary as of 
secondary formation and in fact [33] even compounds.^^ The commentary explains this 
peculiarity, which is to be ascribed to actual ignorance (cf. the wilful blunder, p. 30) as follows : 
— iba taddhitasabd^na taddhitapraptihStubhutd ’rth 6 grihyate, tat 6 yatra ’pi tunnu^ tamtuvufe 
ity-Adau taddhitapratyayS na dfisyatA tatrA ’pi taddbAtubhfitArthasya vidyamanatviU taddhi- 
tajatvam (perhaps merely taddhitatvaih) siddham bhavati. 

It is especially interesting that here samjfiha, samyutha are explained by the scholiast as 
gramtharaohanA, so that the examples cited in the text are to be regarded as titles of literary 
compositions : — Taraihgavati, Malayavati, Sattanusatthi (atta°) and Bimdu are such names ! 
dhutu 6 is said by the text to be the third group of bhAvapamAua. It is explained in Sanskrit 
in the following most singular fashion: — bhfi sattAyam parasrnaibhashA, edha vriddhau, spardha 
samharshA, gAdhri pratishfchalipsay 6 r gramthe cha, bfidhri 16danA, sA’ttam dhatuA. This is no- 
thing more than the beginning of PAnini’s dhatupatha; see Westergaard Radices, p. 344. The 
fourth group, niruttiA, enumerates in Sanskrit a large number of very peculiar etymologies : 
mahyAm sAtA mahishah, bhramati cha rauti cha bhramarah, [34] muhur muhur lasati musalam, 
kapir iva larhvate thach (v. 1 . are ghatti, bAti, sbeti) cba karAti (patati cha is added by BO) 
kapittbarh, chid iti karoti kballaih cha bhavati chikkallam, firdhvakarna^^ ulfikali, khasya mala 
mekhala. 


s The names in °bhfiti, of. Xmda®, Aggi®, Tflyn®, are omitted strangely enongli. 

M ahi budlmya appears here as viva^(Jhi (I), of. vividdbi in auga 3 (p. 26?) j both are forms which are much 
more corrupted than the abhivaddhi (®vuddhi) of the SiiryaprajnapU, see Ind. Stud. 10, 295. 

On 1 ta^h&ra^ etc., — on 2 vatthiA, tunnA& tamtuvAA etc., — on 3 samanA, mfihanA, — on 4 ranno sasuraA 
sAlaA, — on 5 girissa samivA nagaram girinagaram, VidisAA s. n. VAdisma, — on 6 TaramgavaikArA (in BB invariably 
kAraA), MalayavattiCvai BB)kArA, sattA(attA BB)nusatthikArA, bimdukSrA (cf. dharmabimdu lokabimdu, p. 467),— 
on 7 isarA talavarA mA<]axhbiA . . — on 8 arahamtamAyA, chakkavattimAyA, BaladAvamAyA, YAsudAvamAyA. 

Axdhvakarna . . . omitted in B. 
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Under the head of pamft^a, that is divided into dawa®, khetta®, k&la® and bhava®, the 
measures of space, length of liquids, time and dry measures are treated of in extenso. There 
are frequent citations of lengthy passages of antique colouring, which deal in the form of a 
dialogue with the instruction of G6yama (by Mahavira) on this point. A very minute doctrine 
of atoms is also found here, see Bhagav. 2, 256 «^® The enumeration of the measures of time is 
similiar to that in the kalanupuvvi, above page 29, the progression by 84*s beginning three 
gradations after the quinquennial yuga. In the discussion on paliSvamS (palyopama) we find 
inserted a lengthy passage from the Pannavana (fchiipaa) in reference to the duration of the 
continuance of creatures in their differnt gradations. This insertion is given in full in some 
MSS., in others the beginning and conclusion above are given, it being stated that it is a citation 
from the Pann. Not much farther on a question is introduced in the following fashion which 
does not seem originaU^ : — tattha nam ch6daS (ch6dakah, pr^rakab, priohhakah) pannavayam 
(acharyam) 6vam vayasi, and then follow questions and answers in the usual way introduced by 
atthi ^ih . . , and hamU ! atthi. Later on [35] comos the dialogue between G6yama (and 
Mahavira), clad in an old form which is probably caused by citations. 

Under the head of gui^appamfi. 9 .a, the first group of the bhavappam., the nfti3Lagui^ap. is 
said to be four-fold : — pachchakkh^, anuman^, uvamanS, and agamS. The last is divided into 
16iyS and louttariS. To the Ifiiya is ascribed everything that is annanihim michchhaditthi^hiih 
sachchaihdabuddhimativigappiyam : — tam jaha: Bharaham Ramayanam (BOR, fevam A) 
chattSri a v^da samg6vaihg^. Here we have a reference to an earlier enumeration. See above, 
pp. 9, 28. We find that jam imam arahamtShim bhagavamtdhim savvadarisihim paniam duvMa- 
samgam ganipidagam, tarn : ayarS jd'oa ditthiva^ is considered to be loguttari^. There are, 
however, other divisions of the agama ; thus, those into sutt4®, attha® and tadubhaya®, or 
into att^®, ammtara® and parampara® original doctrine, doctrine that has been directly 
received, and traditional doctrine (see p. 216). The charittagunapam&a§ is said to be five-fold, 
samMaohar., ohh6d6vatthS,vaniachar.(AO, merely ®tthava BR) etc., and the slmaia-char. 
two-fold :ittari^ and avakahi^; s.Aupap. pp. 3d, 41, and Leumann in the Gloss. According 
to Leumann’ s communication this division goes back as far as Bhagav. 8, 2 , 25, 7 . Is this the 
reason of the name of the chhSdasuttas ? Under nayapamanS three ditthaihtas, examples, are 
discussed in detail; in these an “avisuddhd n^gamd*’ is carried on from the general to the 
particular, or to the visuddhataro etc,, and finally an advance made to the visuddhd. In this 
section PMaliputta appears as the residence of the person who is questioned (D§vadatta, Skr., 
not ®dinna 1), [36] and as situated in the dahinaddha of the Bharaha khetta.^^ Under the head 
of parimanasamkh(y)a the kaliasuaparim, i, e. manifestly the first 11 angas,^® is contrasted 
with the ditt-hiv^a. The point treated of is their mutual division into,^^ and enumeration of 

15 Where uddhar 6 nu is to be translated by drdhvar^Du, sanha®, nssanha* by ^laksbi^^kshnikd, nobohhla- 
kshnao . sanha can be also for sdkshina ; see Hem. 1, 1 I 8 , where, however, we have &rsh§ snhmnam. Cf. 2,76 ? 
HSla732. 

While correcting the proof Leumann informs me of its occurrence in the 'Nandt, Nsd. p. 335. It is also found 
in the dv. nijj. see p. 69. 

16 I notice in passing that the example given on H^m. 2, 160, i. e. Mahura wa Pftdaliutte p^s^d is in agreement 
with the examples in question found in the MaMhh/ishya. See Ind. 13, 380. Is this a case of direct borrowing ? 
See above p. 33. Mathurd does not play any great part among the Jains, but see the special statements in the 
beginning of the VicMHmriiasa^igraha in reference to a Mdthurt vdchand (Skandildohdrydndm abhimatd). 

16 Likewise in Avady. 8 , 40 (below p 6 I 1 ) ; i. e. quite another terminology than that in N. (p. 11 ) and in the 
beginning of the An. itself (p. 21), where kdliya is a subdivision of anangapavittha, or angabdhira. 

IT vedha, veshta, perhaps a group of verses? nijjutti an explanatory section? anuogaddra a paragraph 
tatra paryavdh parydyd dharmd iti ydvat, tadrdpd samkhyd paryavasamkhyd (the meaning of paryava here as a 
preliminary stage of akkhara is obscure ; per se it doubtless denotes the different groups of the alphabet), sd cha 
kdlikadrute auamtaparydydtmikd drashtavyd, dkaikasyd 'py akdrddyaksharasya tadabhidhdyasya cha jlvddiva- 
stunab praty 6 kam auamtaparydyatvdt ; dvam auyatrd ’pi bhdvand kdryd ,* navaram (!) saitikhydydny akdrddyak- 
shar&oi; dvyddyaksharasaihy&gdb samkhydydh samghdtdh; suptihautdni samaya(?)prasiddhdni vd saihkhdydni 
paddni ; gdthddicbaturtbdhdarilpd^ samkhydydb pdddh ; . . samkhy^yd vesbtakdh ; nikshdpaniryukty-upodghSta- 
niryukti-afftrasparSikaniryuktilaksliand trividhd uiryuktir (see p. 38); vydkhySpdyabhdtdni tatpadaprarftpana- 
tddtny (?) upakramddlni vd samkhydyduy anuyogadvdrdui. -- The division into granthas, or at least this name for 
the division is not mentioned here. It is really identical with sildga. 
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pajyaya,, akkliara, samghaja, pada, pada, gaka, sil6ga, vedha, nij jutti, anudgadara, and from kero 
on tke enumeration of tke udddsaga, ajjkayana, suakkkamdka, aihga in tke kaliasua, and of tke 
pdknda paku^id, pdkudapakudia, vattku in tke dittkivda. 

According to tke f ourtk anga and Nandi (see p. ■354 fg* csi), tke latter metkod of division does 
not belong to tke entire dittkivaa, but merely to tke puvvas contained in it; [37] and tke 
evidence of occasional citations made from tke puvvas (and found in otker works) prove tkat 
tkey were actually so divided. See Hid, 

yattawaydi is tken divided into sasamayav. (sva^), parasamayav. and sasamayaparasama- 
yav. Tke scholiast cites as an example of tke second a passage from afiga 2 ; tke source of tke 
one for tke third is not stated.^^ Thus tke nSgamavavakard, but the ujjusua, explained by riju- 
siitra (°sruta !), i. e, tke orthodox believer, recognizes only the first two yatt., and of these two tke 
first alone as entitled to autkoritativeness, 

Tke attkakig&ra section consists^® merely of tke gUtklit s&vajjaj&ga®, which states tke 
contents (attka) of each of tke 6 ajjkayauas of tke avassaya. See p, 24. 

Under tke head of sam&yarS, samavat^ra we find for tke third time an enumeration of 
periods of time from uvaliya to savvaddkft. See pp. 29, 34 In the second dilra, nikkkdya,^^ 
tke author returns to tke simaiam and describes in several verses tke nature of the samana 
[38] who possesses tke simMam .21 Two of these verses recur in the sfimaiyajjkay. of tke Avasy. 

8, 109 , 110 . See pp. 67, 68. The last section of the nikkkSva, tke sutt^lavayanippkanna, is 
not given in full22 by the author for brevity’s sake,” lAgkavattkarii, since its contents is, he 
says, contained in tke third dara, tke anugama, which follows thereupon. 

This deals particularly with tke suttanugama and tke nijjutti-anug., which latter is 
divided into nikkkSvanijj®, uvaggh4yanij3® and suttaph^ianijj® (sfitrasparsika®) — see p. 36*^, 
Of tke g&tkSs cited in it one in part recurs^ in Avasy, nijj. 9, 6^. 

Under tke head of suttapkasia® the correct pronunciation of tke suttas is treated of. 
According to tke scholiast there are 32 d6sas and 8 (or 6) gunas, which he discusses at length.*^ 
The six different means^s Qf making oneself certain of tke correct understanding of tke text are 
also mentioned ; they are : — samkita-form of tke text, pada-form, sense of the words, division 
of tke words into component parts, consideration (of objections) and determination (rejection of 
tke objections) : sainkiya ya payam ckfiva payattho payaviggako | ck&lani ya pasiddki ya 
ckkavviham viddhi lakkkajaapi. 

[39] Tke fourth dAram, nAS, consists of 6 gatkas, of which tke first four treat of tke seven 
different forms of naya, i, e. metkod of conception, exegesis ; they are : — n^gamfe, samgakd, 


The latter passage reads ; Agfiram fi.7asaiht& H yfi pawaiy^l idam darisanam ^vann^ Bayvadukkh^ 

Timnchchamti ’tyddi ; on this the scholiast says : gxihasth^, ftranyd yfi t&pasddayah, prayrajitA^ cha 8^fidayah 
idam asmadiyam matam &paxm^ &^rit&h saryadnhkhebhyo yimuchyaihta ity dyam yad& SSmkhyAdayalt prati- 
p&dayamtitaddyamparasamayayaktayyatft, yadfttu JainAs tad& syasamayayakta^yaU, tat^S ch^ ’san ayasamaya* 
parasamayavaktayyato *chyat$. 

u It reads : s# Hm tatii atth*^ r^P jd jassa ajjhayapassa atth*’ rd In B, Instead of tarn we have s^diyassa 
atth®rd, and this is doubtless merely an example of how the yerse is to be understood : sdya^jajdggayiraT sd®atth®, 
ukkittapd chauytsatthaasaa atth*^ eto. ; i. e. aocordfiig to the scholiast; aithddhikdrd ’dhyayand*' ddipad&d 
krabhya saryapadeshy anuyartatd. 

28 Is threefold; dhanipphannd nSmani® suttdldyayani°j 6hani® is fourfold: ajjhayanam, ajjhtud (akshlna), 
dd Cfiyah), jhayand (kshapa^), names which are also ; sdmdyikaohaturyih^atiatayddUrutayideshdndih admdnydni.* 

21 See Bhagay. 2, 186. 

22 He has probably lost his breath I The following sections are treated in yery fragmentary fashion. 

2*kini kaiyiham kassa kahim kdsu kalmm kdohirpm (kachcH®) hay^i k&lam | kai samtaram ftyirahiaih 

blfayd-'’gariBa-phftsana.Tniruttf || sdmdiam is to be supplied according to the scholiast. The verse recalls the quis f 
qwid ? cur 9 contra, simile, :ga/padigmata^ testes applied in German schools to the ^malysia of proverbs, eto, 

2 * The scholiast is here very prolix, though the text is very compact and brief. 

26 See on this Haribh. on Aya€y. 10, 1 eto. ; in an ayaohOri on the oghanirynfcti we read : askhajitapadooh* 
^ifiwipam saonhitd; padayihh&gah paddni; paddudm arthap paddrthah; padavigrahastu samdsabhdmji padinij 
4shdland pfkrvapakehd^amkd; pratj^ayaathdnam nfirlka^randna syapakshasthdpanam. 
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vavaliarS, njjasuj saddS, samabTiirndh^, Svambhu^, The scholiast says that they are named thus 
in reference to their connection with the samayikadhyayanam as the background of the entire 
work. Verse 5 gives a general definition of the word naya. Verse 6 makes known the fact 
that the s.ihu, sadhu, must hear all its forms with their manifold methods of representation, 
be purified by this means, and thus remain constant in his (correct) coui'se of action. This con- 
cluding verse too thus refers directly to the stoayikaih, even if it does not mention it by name. 
It was quite necessary that here at the close some regard be had for the samfiiam ; the remain - 
ing part of the work refers to it but little. 

I have collected on Bhag. 1, 39 s, fg. some of the data regarding its age that can be 
extracted from the contests of the Annydgadr. To the arguments that have been 
mentioned others may be added. In the forefront is the direct connection of the work with the 
grammatical Sanskrit literature, especially the citation of the beginning of Pauini’s Dhatupatha. 
Next the information of a definite nature concerning the other literatures, Brahminical, etc., 
of that period. The nine kavvarasas point to a highly developed system of rhetoric, and the 
gMiAs cited therein demonstrate the existence of a rich Prakrit poetry after the fashion of 
the verses in HMa*s saptasatakam. The names cited in the formation of taddhitas are 
perhaps to be regarded as titles of dramas (of. nadagadi at the end of the l&iya works) or [40] of 
romances. See p. 386. Bhdratam (but not Mahabh.®) and Bdmdyanam are mentioned three 
times in conjunction and undoubtedly were held in high esteem at that period. See my treatise 
on the Ram. p. 34, The contrast instituted between kaliaih suam and difthivaa is of importance 
to Jaina literature. At the date of this work and at that of the Nandi, see above, p. 11, there 
existed a work, consisting of six ajjhayanas, on the six iivasyakas, the first of which is said to form 
the foundation of the Anuy., though no evidence can be drawn from the Anuy, itself to prove 
this assertion. Another fact that savours of antiquity is the special emphasis laid on the forma- 
tion of the names of persons by means of the names of the nakshatras or of their divinities.*® 
The first nakshatra names appear in the old krittika senes, though no longer in their ancient 
form ; and the names of the divinities are very much corrupted. The significance of the names 
Chin i, Sdrattha and Marahatfcha, and those of the different pasandas, or of each of the divinities 
honoured by them, must not be overlooked. 

There is a commentary by HdmaohandrasUri, scholar of Abhayad6vasuri.27 

[41] The conclusion is formed by 

Gr. — The four mfilastitras. 

I have as yet not been able to make out the significance of this title,*® which has come to 
light only in quite modern times in connection with these texts. In the second mfilasiitra 
the expression mulasfitragatha (see p. 54) occurs (see scholiast on Avasy. nijj, 11, ci) though it 
is there probably used in contrast to the githas of the iiijjutti ; so that raiilasutra would mean 
nothing more than sutra (see ibid» on 11, 39), t. e. the original to which the nijjutti belongs. 

The three texts bearing the name mfilasutra which I have before me (the fourth I do not 
possess) have in reality no sfitra form at all, but are almost entirely in metre ; mfilas. 1 and 3 
in the ancient style (see p. 238, 239), especially in sl6kas; the nijj. on 2 is in gathas. 

They make the impression of being analogous to parisishtas rather than sfitras. The 
mfilas., which is No. 2 in Biihler’s list, has not been preserved in its sutra form at all, only its 

As a matter of fact suoli names are not often found in the SiddhAnta. The following- examples, however, 
belong here As Adha, Aggidatta, Somadatta, Pdsamitta, Tlsagutta, Tisabhadda; of. also EAval-nakkhatta (above 
p. 7)- It is surprising that the form in '“bhdti is omitted, a form which is specially attested as occurring in 
MahAvWs time. Of. also Pussahhdi, Siva®. See MahAbh. on PAn. 8, 2, 107 (Ind. Stud. 4, 381) on the common name 
of Agnibhdti. 

V! Other predecessors are Munisumdarasflri, Vtrad^a and Jayasinhasdri ; the gacha is irt Harshapurlya, the 
kulam that of 4ri Pra4navAhana. The well-known HAmaohandra is, therefore, not referred to, and the above- 
mentioned AbhayadAva is doubtless not the navAngtvrittikrit. Of. pp. 276 — 7. 

38 Does it perhaps refer to the 5 mdlagunas (Ava€y. 20, 6-~8}. 
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nijjutti being extant. The title of the fourth mulas. expressly declares it to be a nijj. ; and since 
both the others have essentially the same form, it is not an improbable conjecture to i*egard 
these too as nijjuttis to a sutram of like name. On the other hand, however, special nijjuttis on 
each are cited by the scholiast, and these nijj. appear to be still extant. Of this kind are probably 
the two tests which the author of the Avasy. [42] nijj. 2, s declares that he composed on 
dasak^lia and uttarajjh^. 

The prose portions found here have in places the old introductory formula : suyam mS 
ausam . , ; and the concluding formula of each of the ajjh. (and uddes.) of mulas. 1 and 3 : 
tibemi gives us an impression of their antiquity. Furthermore, the titles of all the 36 chapters 
of the first mfilas. are enumerated in the fourth auga, § 36 — hence this mulas. with essentially 
the same contents must have existed at the date of anga 4. It appears to be cited also in the 
Kalpasntra. In IT. (above p 11 fg.) we find only the three titles of the mulasutras I have 
before me ; the name of the fourth is omitted, and the title of the second plays there, as in the 
Anuytgadv. (above pp. 11, 22 fg.), a very prominent part. 

A very ancient author is quoted for the third mulasfitram ; and a single chapter (14) of the 
Av. nijj. is ascribed to a definite author, although the author of the Av. nijj. himself says, in 
the beginning of chap, 2, that he is author of a large number of nijjuttis on the most different 
parts of the Siddhanta, especially on several chMasutras, and, as already mentioned, on mulas. 
1 and 3. The Avasy. nijj. contains, therefore, a large amount of authoritative data in reference 
to the date of its composition. 

The contents of all three texts belongs to the sphere of the vinayapitaka. The Nom. Sgl. 
Masc. of the 1 Deol. ends generally in o, but chiefly in e in the few prose sections; but both 
forms are found together occasionally, and in fact even in the same verse. 

[43] The extent of mfilas. 1 is stated to be 2095 gr., that of 2 or its nijj. 2550, that of 3, 700 
gr. The author of the commentary on 2 is said to have died Vira 1055. 

XLIII. First mtdasfLtram, the uttarajjhayanam, in 36 ajjhayanas. The names of these 
ajjh., which are cited (soe page 280) in anga 4, § are identical with those in the MSS. with 
but a few exceptions. By the chhattisaih cha aputthavayaranfiiih, mentioned in the Kalpas. 
Jinach. § 147 , we must understand the Uttarajjh. according to the scholiast (Kalpalatil). See 
Jacobi, p. 114. The correctness of this number (36) is corroborated by the concluding verse of 
the work itself. Haribhadra, on Avasy. 8, 54 , explains the isibhasi?um mentioned there by 
uttarajjhayanldini and ibid. 2, 5 both isibhas® and uttarajjh® appear in conjunction in the 
text. The scholiast on ITandi explains (see p. 13 n.) the name uttar® by the sarvesham 
adhyayandnam pradhanatvam which belongs to this work. The author of the Avasyakanijj. 
states (2, 5) that he is also author of a nijj. on the Uttarajjh. 

With the exception of chap. 29 and the beginning of 2 and 16 which three chapters 
commence with the formula : — suyarii m6 ausam tSnarh bhagavaya 6vam akkbayam (or t. bh. 
Mah&vir^uam K^savSuam e. a.), the text is composed in metre and principally sl6kas, though there 
is an admixture of g^thas, trishtubh, etc.®® The contents consist of direct ordinances in 
reference to a correct course of life, especially of the clergy, [44] and of recitals and parables 
illustrative of this life. Much of the contents makes upon us the impression of great antiquity 
and recalls similar Buddhistic texts and especially anga 2. 

On this mfilas. we have a very detailed commentary, sishyahitS, by Samtisfiri (SUmtyAcharya) 
in which frequent reference is paid to a nijjutti belonging to the text.®i See pp. 41, 43. 

2 ® So also the any^ in the Vidhiprapfi ; see pp. 429, 430. 

The metre is often very much out of order, as in almost all metrical parts of the Siddhtoa. 

Ina palm-leaf MS., dating itself 1307 (A. D. 1251) the 3 appears to me to be for an original 5; in which 
case the date would be 1507 (A. D. 1451). According to Jacobi, p. 9, the commentary of D&v^^mdragani, which was 
composed Samv. 1179 (A. D. 1123), is based upon that of fiAhtis^ri. 
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1. vinayasuyajjhayanaih, 48 vv. begins : samjdgavippamukkassa a]^garassa bhik]dnin6 I 
vinayam paukkariss^mi I vaQupnvvirh sun^ba ll The word bnddha appears to be here and 
frequently elsewhere in the work, an honorific title of the teacher’s (vv. 7, 8); cf. p. 203 (ahga 2). 

2. parisahajjh., 46 vv. with a prose beginning, which enumerates how the 22 parisahas : 
samanSnam bbagavayfi, MahavirSnaih Kasav6nam pavSiya. In the metrical portion the first 
person is used : parisahdnam pavibhatti I Kasav^nam pavfeiya I tam bh6 udaharissami I anupuvviih 
su^ghamS \\ i\[ 

3. chauramgaih, ®giyyam in S,33 chau(rath)gijiaiii Y, 20 vv, ; of the manushatvadi. In 
the commentary on v. 9 we find particular statements in reference to the seven schisms. 

4. asamkhayam, asamskritam, pamayappamayam va Y, 13 w. Of pramMapramadau (of. 
No. 10 in the anangapavittha list of N., above p. 11), and of the apramada, maranakale 'pi, 

[45] 5. akamamaranijjam, 19 vv ; of the pamditamaranam. 

6. khuddaga-niyamthijjam (cf. chap. 20), purisaviyyam S, 18 vv. Of the vidyacharanavi- 
kalpas of the virata. Its appellation in S is very dijfferent though the name there suits the 
present contents very well. 

7. Ilaijjaih (so also Y ; of Maka) ; ura(b)bhiyam S and urabbhi also here in C, in an enu- 
meration of the chapters which is added to the close of this MS. only ; 30 vv, ; urabhradi- 
drishtamtah, resp. rasagriddhityAgah. 

8. Kaviliyam, ^lijjam S Y, 5 20 w. Of the nirlobhatvam. It closes : ii esa dhammo 
akkhaS \ KavilAnam visuddhapannAnam | . , tti bdmi II 20 II 

9. NamipavvijjA, 62 vv. Of the charanam prati nihkampatvam ; puttam thavijja rajjS 
abhinikkhamai Nami rAyA. 

10. dumapattayam, drumapattrakam, 37 vv. ; apramAdartham upamadvardnA ’nusasanam. 
Instruction addressed to Goyama, It closes thus : — buddhassa nisamma bhAsiyam | 
sukahiam atthapahopasohiyam I ragam dosam cha chhimdiyA I siddhigayaifa ga§ G6ama tti bemi 
(I 37 11 

11. bahussuyapujjarh (°puvvam Y), bahusrutapujA, 32 vv. — In v, 1 the refrain of 1, 

2, 1: paukarissAmi, Anupuvviih snnlha mS. 

12. Harikesijjam (HariAsi® Y), 47 vv. Of the tapalisamriddhi of HariAsabala, The stories 
belonging here and also to the following chapters are related in detail in the commentary. 

13. Ohittasarhbhfiijjaib, Chitrasambhiitiyam, 35 vv. ; nidAnam tyAjyam nidanadoshal 
KampillasambhuA ChittA, 

14. UsuArijjaih, IshukAriyam, 55 vv. ; of the nimidAnatAguna ; purA purAnA Isugara namS 
(^. e. not as Ind. St. 2, 843)* 

[46] 15. sabhikkhu, °ugam S, 16 vv. Of the bhikshugunas. Each verse closes with the 
refrain: sabhikkhu, of. DasavAAlia 3, 10. Begins: mSnaih charissami samichcha dhammath. 

16. barhbhachArasamAhitthanam, bambhagutti 0, samAhitthanaih S. First an enumeration 
of the ten bambhaohAras of thebhikkhu in prose, then 17 silAgas. Of the brabmahacharyagupti. 

17. pAvasamanijjarh, pApasramamyam, 2Ivv. Of the pApasramanasvarupam, and of the 
papavarjanam. Yerses 3 to 19 close with the refrain: pavasamani tti vuchchai 

18. Samjaijjam, SamjayiyaTh,33 54 vv. Of the bhAgarddHtyaga. KampillA nayarA rAya | 
udinnabalavAhanA | namAnam Samja6 nAma | migavvam (mrigavyAm) uvanigjaA || 

19. MiyAputtiyam, jam Y, Miyacharitta (or MiyachAritA) S, 97 w. Of the niliprati- 
karmatA, and of MiyApntta, son of king Balabhadda and of MiyA ; SuggivA nayare. 

82 s — Samavfiya (atga 4) ; V = VidMprapA, where the names are enumerated in detail. 

88 This might be jper se for samyattyam ; since the pApavarjanam is ; samyata^ai Va, sa oha bhAg(JrddhityAffata 
Ava . . ^ 
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FOLKLORE IN SALSETTE. 

BY GEO. Ell. B*PENHA. 

No. 13. — The Cowherd and His Wife.i 

There once lived a man with his wife and three sons, and when the sons came to be of a 
suitable age, the parents got them married. The wives of the two elder sons, having also attained 
puberty, came and lived with their husbands, but the wife of the third son, who was himself 
very young, being still too small, of course remained at her father’s house. 

Several years passed and the father died. The two elder brothers took to their father’s 
profession, cultivation, and the youngest, not being old enough to do any manual work, was 
told by his brothers to take the cattle out for grazing and such-like light work. 

Now it happened that his wife, being now twelve years old, had attained puberty, and was 
in the habit of going to a well to draw water, where she used to see a shepherd, and, calling 
out to him, would sing : — 

‘‘A’fca 'fia ri, dxk net rt mdnjid mSndivdld dddd riy 
Aurd mdhzd, aura re nirap sdh^ mdnjd jdsvantd^ bhartdrd ri : — 

* Tiiji na ri ramhh0 na zlidili held msi ri, 

Kil zasi na nimand rasa dili ri, 

Baiptii ri, bagitii pdhoh dissu tiiji na ri, vdfiu ri,^ 

Ndhin ti na Idvild dusriasiih na pdtfu ri,* ” 

Listen, 0 listen, brother shepherd, 

These words of mine j this message tell to my beloved husband : — 

^ Tour wife has grown up like a plantain-tree, 

Like a plantain-tree, and like a lime she is full of juice. 

She will wait, she will wait for you for five days, 

Otherwise she will marry another.’ 

For three or four days she said the same thing to the shepherd, and the shepherd used to 
deliver her message to her husband, whom he happened to meet on the pasture ground. Three 
days had passed, and on the fourth the cowherd asked his mother to let him go and 
fetch his wife. It happened also that his two elder brothers had gone to another country to 
trade. So his mother said to him : — “Wait, my son, till your brothers come back, and tben 
you can go with them and fetch your wife home.” 

The cowherd, however, would not listen to his mother’s advice, for who could tell when 
his brothers would return, and he knew that if he did not go soon, in one day more his wife 
would take to herself another husband. So on tbe fifth day, instead of rising and taking his 
cattle to graze as usual, he would not leave his bed. His mother saw him still asleep ; so she 
sang ; — 

“ Uttdna ri, dt mdhjid jdsv ant d giuhwdlid ri, 

Tvji ria re dhoram na guram gottiah gofiil bdndalian ri,*^ 

Rise, O rise, my beloved cowherd, 

Your cattle are still tied up in every stall. 

Then the cowherd, who was awake, thus sang to his mother 
** SSrdvini gi, sord da, dnl Idvdoim va/ndtd gi,** 

Unfasten, 0 unfasten, and let them loose in the forest. 

1 [This gxiaint version of the " Taming of the Shrew’* belongs to the “singing*’ class of tales very common in the 
Pafij&b, and there always associated, so far as I know, with the Easfild Cycle. This tale then is very important as 
evidence of what I have long suspected, that the incidents of the Ea sfilfi Cycle are common to all Northern India. Thus 
we now know that a “ singing** tale of a type identical with those of that Cycle is current among the Salsetbe Ohrisiaans 
without ascription to any particular hero. — Ed.] a Ut,, victorious. 

® BomhM is one that is an adept in singing. * lit,, I wiU see, will see for five days your road. 
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His motlier unfastened the cattle from the stalls and drove them towards the forest, hut 
she and his sisters-in-law wondered what was the matter with him. They asked each other if 
any one of them had said or done anything to annoy him, hut all pleaded ignorance. And his 
mother, thinking perhaps he was sick, called out her eldest daughter-in-law, and sang:— 

Aihd na gi, dikd na mdhji mhoUe nd smS gS^ 

Ldvd %a ge, Idm na dun^ gavitdnd cMvia gi ; 

Kdrdvia gd, kdrd na suni vahhandchia tsdnd gi^ 

Faratd^ia gi^ ^aratd smd dJidndii sdndii gi, 

Fdzdoia g4^ pded na sun4 tuje jdsoanid dird gL^^ 

Listen, 0 listen, my eldest daughter-in-law, 

Put, 0 put, daughter-in-law, keys to the drawers ; 

Take out, 0 take out, daughter-in-law, ingredients for medicine. 

Grind, 0 grind them, daughter-in-law, on the stone mortar, 

Give to drink, 0 give to drink, daughter-in-law, to your beloved brother-in-law. 

When the cowherd heard what his mother had said to his sister-in-law, he sang in 
answer : — 

** Bukatii gd, ddhatii did tumchi mhSiie na sunicham jsoitd 
Is aching, is aching, mother, your eldest daughter-in-law*s stomach ? 

By this he meant, of course, to tell his molher that he had no need of the medicine, which 
she had told her daughter-in-law to give him, but that his sister-in-law herself wanted it. His 
mother, however, did not understand the drift of what he said, and thinking perhaps that he did 
not like to take the medicine out of his eldest sister-in-law’s hand, she called out to her second 
daughter-in-law, and thus sang to her ; — 

Aihdna git diM ma mdhji madaW na s4nd gd, 

Ldvd na ge, ldvd na sund gavdtdnd clidvia gd ; 

Kdrdvia gd^ hard na sund valchandoliia zdnd gi, 

Faratdvia gi, ^aratd sund dh6?jdid sdndii gd, 

Pdzavia gd^pazd na sikii tvjdjdsvantd dird gdJ^ 

Listen, 0 listen, my second daughter-in-law, 

Put, 0 put, daughter-in-law, keys to the drawers ; 

Take out, 0 take out, daughter-in-law, ingredients for medicine, 

Grind, 0 grind them, danghter-in-law, on the stone mortar, 

Give to drink, O give to drink, daughter-in-law, to your beloved hrother-in-law. 

When his mother had done singing to her second daughter-in-law to give the boy medicine- 
the cowherd, still in bed, thus sang to his mother : — 

“ BukatSi gd, ddhaidi did twmclid madald sdndchaui poitu gd^^* 

Is aching, is aching, mother, your second daughter-in-law’s stomach ? 

His mother now thought that he would not take any medicine even from his second sister, 
in-law, and so she said nothing. A little while afterwards the cowherd arose, and dressing 
himself very shabbily, took a horse from the stable, and took the road to his wife’s house ; 
though he had never seen his wife, much less her house. He thought, however, that the shep- 
herd, who used to bring her message to him, would guide him there, and so he went on and on. 
On his way he came upon his sister’s house, when his sister, seeing him dressed so shabbily, 
asked him what was the matter with him and where he was going. He told her how for 
two or three days successively he had received a message from his wife, and that he was going 
to fetch her home. 


^ Lit,, Middle 3 but second is meant. 
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“ But,” said she, how will you find out your wife’s house ? And how will you know her ? 
You have never seen her before !” 

“ I will go,” he answered, “ and wait for the shepherd, who will surely guide me.” 

His sister then said to him : — ** Don’t do so. Take these few stones with you. When 
your wife comes to the well and sings to the shepherd, you will know her ; and when she 
has filled her pitcher and is about to lift it up on her head, throw one of these stones at the 
pitcher, which will be then charmed, so that she will be unable to carry it!” 

The cowherd took the stones, and riding his horse went away. As he went along he came 
upon the well and there saw a young woman drawing water, and suspecting that it must be his 
wife he waited there. Soon afterwards he saw the shepherd driving his sheep to the pasture* 
ground. When the woman saw the shepherd, she sang ; — 

*• AiM na rS, dik na r6 mdnjid minddvdld dddd r^, 

Aura mdnzdy aurd rt nirap sang mdnjS jdsmntd bhartdrd ri ; — 

* Tdji na rd rambhd na zhdili IcM zasi r^, 

Kil zasi na nimand rasd dili 

Bagitii rS, bagitii pdnch dissd tdji na ri vdtid 
Ndhin U na Idvilu dusriamh na pdttd ri* ” 

Listen, 0 listen, brother shepherd. 

These words of mine; this message teU to my beloved husband:— 

* Tour wife has grown up like a plantain-tree, 

Like a plantain-tree, and like a lime she is full of juice. 

She will wait, she will wait for you for five days, 

Otherwise she will marry another,’ 

The shepherd listened to her, and promising to deliver her message, went away again^ 
as he had not seen the cowherd. The cowherd now made sure that the young woman was Lis 
wife, and waited till she had filled her pitcher, and when she was about to carry it, he hit 
it with one of the stones given him by his sister. As soon as the stone struck the pitcher, 
his wife was unable to lift it up. She tried all her strength, but to no avail ; thje pitcher 
was as if fixed in the ground. She looked about to see if there was any one about the place, 
whom she might call to help her, and saw the cowherd on horse-back, and as she, too, had not 
seen him before, she did not recognise him as her husband. She therefore thus sang to 
him 

na ri, ih na ri mdnjid ghdrivdld dddd rdP 
Oom^ 0 come, my brother groom. 

But the cowherd answered: — 

Baild Jidti Idvin na gi tujS zhbbaldndth gS^ 

Ani ddsrd Mtd Idvin na gS ghdgarild 
One hand I will place upon your breasts. 

And with the other I will lift np the pitcher. 

Upon this the wife sang to herself, addressing her mother ; — 

** Saddnohaih hJidnath na did, saddncha^ na pimih gd^ 

Saddnchi ghdgar na did, saddnchi na oMmbald ge^ 

Azd mdiizmh zoru kdnim TsMlaih ge ? 

My usual food, mother, and my usual drink, 

My usual pitcher, mother, and my usual pad, 

Where is my strength gone to-day ? 


* Lit.i who hfts eaten my strength to-day 9 
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She made another attempt to lift up the pitcher, hut in vain ; so she again beckoned to the 
supposed groom to come and help her, singing : — 

ilM na ri, eh m ri mdhjid ghorMld dddd r^.” 

Oome, 0 come, my brother groom. 

But the cowherd sang as before : — 

** Paild hdtd Idvm na g$ tuje zhohaldnd^ih gi. 

Am dusrd hdtd Idvin na gd ghdgarild gL** 

One hand I will place upon your breasts, 

And with the other I will lift up the pitcher. 

The poor woman had now no alternative, but to allow him to place one hand on her breasts. 
So he came, and having first placed one hand on her breasts, he only touched the pitcher with 
the other, and she was enabled to carry it as she would a feather. Taking up her pitcher she 
went to her house, our hero following her. His wife, however, did not like this ; so she shut 
the door against him. And then he sang : — 

** tlgard gi, ugar ramhhd darhdjdchd hhild gS* 

Audi na, dUdi tiled jdsvantd hhartdru gS,** 

Open, 0 open, wife, the bolts of the door. 

Is come, is come, your beloved husband. 

But the wife thinking he was only a groom, who had followed her with evil intentions, 
paid no heed to what he said, and hurled at him abuse in the following strain : — 

MdhjS na rS jdsvantd gSuhwdUaohd hdtard ndhin sdzakiU^ 

, You are not worthy of being my beloved cowherd’s dog. 

But our hero paid no attention to the abuse, and repeated his entreaties to his wife : — 

** tfgard gi, ugar ramhhd darhdjdchd hhild gi. 

Audi na, dildi tiled jdsvantd hha/rtdrd giJ^ 

Open, 0 open, wife, the bolts of the door. 

Is come, is come, your beloved husband. 

The girl, however, would not open the door, and continued to abuse singing : •— 

^^Mdhji na ri jdsvantd giuhwdliachdiSi duJcar ndhdn sdeasiV^ 

You are not worthy of being my beloved cowherd’s pig. 

Still the cowherd did not mind his wife’s abuse, but sang : — 

Tigard gi, ugar ramhhd darhdjdchd hhild gi^ 

Audi na, dildi tied jdsvantd hhartdrd 

Open, 0 open, wife, the bolts of the door. 

Is come, is come, your beloved husband. 

But still the girl could not be persuaded to beHeve that the youth was really her husband, 
and therefore sang : — 

“ Mdhji na ri jasvantd gouhwdliaohi mdhear nahin sdeaiiV* 

You are not worthy of being my beloved cowherd’s cat. 

For the third time the cowherd bore the abuse patiently, and for the third time he 
entreated her to open the door for him, singing : — 

Ugard gi, Ugar ramhhd darhdjdchd hhild gi. 

Audi na, dildi tHzd jdsvantd hhartdrd gi^^ 

Open, 0 open, wife, the bolts of the door. 

Is come, is come your beloved husband. 
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Thxis they kept on for some time, one begging for the opening of the door, and the other 
abusing him instead, till the girl’s parents, who had gone out, came in and recognising their 
son-in-law, took him into the house, introducing him to their daughter as her husband, and 
entertaining him as a son-in-law. 

The day passed and in the evening, as there was no spare sleeping-room for them, the 
wife asked her sister-in-law to spare her room for them for the night, singing ; — 

“ JDiavd na gi, diavd Mmad tilmclid Mmhard gi, 

Diavd na ge Mniad tumolid Mmhard gd^ 

Give, 0 give, sister-in-law, your room. 

Give, 0 sister-in-law, your room. 

Her sister-in-law willingly gave up her room to them for the night, and having taken their 
supper they went to bed. On the following morning, while she was still in bed, the cowherd’s 
wife sang to her mother : — 

“ NdJiin na g4, ndhin dii Jcdmala mdthiancham na mogarmx gi ! 

Ndhin na ge^ ndhin dii ^dsald ddlianclid Mssdltl gi ! 

Ndhin na gi, ndhin dii vdnkharli mdthiachi na •oini gi /” 

Not faded, not faded, mother, the jessamine fi*om my hair ! 

Nor rubbed off, nor rubbed off, mother, the lamp-black from my eyes ! 

Nor dishevelled, nor dishevelled, mother, my hair ! 

To which her mother sang in reply ; — 

** To ti na gS^ to ti dMi dildi luhgald hhdgald gi. 

To ti hdi dMi Idjichd na comhard 

He has come, he has come, daughter, knocked up and tired. 

He is, daughter, a shy cock. 

They then arose and another day passed, and in the evening, the cowherd’s wife asked 
her aunt to spare her room for them for the night. She sang : — 

“ JDiavd na gi, diavd hdM tdmchd Jedmhard gi, 

Diavd na gi MM tumchd Mmhard giJ^ 

Give, 0 give, aunt, your room. 

Give, 0 aunt, your room. 

Her aunt also gave up her room with the greatest pleasure, and when the night had come 
they took their supper and went to bed. Next morning, when she awoke, the cowherd’s wife 
sang to her mother : — 

Ndhin na gi, ndhin dii Jcimalaih mdfhianchaih na mdgaraih gi! 

Ndhin na gi, nahin dii pusald doliahchd MzSlii gi ! 

Ndhin na gi, ndhin dii vdnkharli mdthiachi na vM gi /” 

Not faded, not faded, mother, the jessamine from my hair ! 

Nor rubbed off, nor rubbed off, mother, the lamp-black from my eyes ! 

Nor dishevelled, nor dishevelled, mother, my hair ! 

And her mother again sang to her ; — 

“ Ti ti na gi, t6 ti dhui dildi Idhgald hhdgald gi. 

To ti hdi dhdi Idjichd na cSmhard gij*^ 

He has come, he has come, daughter, knocked up and tired. , 

He is, daughter, a shy cock. 

When they awoke the following morning, the cowherd told his father- and mother-in-law 
that he wished to go home, and to take his wife with him. They had, of conrse, no objection, 
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and the mother made her daughter dress for the journey. While she was combing the girFs 
hair and putting on her a new rich sdfL and other things, her daughter sang : — 

Kald na gi, hold dH sdria ani gharia gi ? 

To U Mi %a vdttichd vdtsari giJ^ 

Why, why, mother, these sdris and other clothes ? 

He is only a passer-by ! 

But her mother, who knew better, paid no heed to her daughter's words, and when she was 
ready, she ordered a palanquin for her ; but the girl would not sit in it, and had therefore to 
follow her husband on foot. Half way she complained that she was tired, upon which her 
husband taunted her ; — 

“ Ndhin na gi^ ndhin die homalaih mdtManchaih na mdgaram gd ! 

Ndhm na giy ndhin die pdsald doUahohd kdzoM g4 ! 

Ndhin na gi, ndhin did vdhkharli mdthiachi na vini gd P* 

Not faded, not faded, mother, the jessamine from my hair ! 

Nor rubbed o:ff, nor rubbed ofE, mother, the lamp-black from my eyes ! 

Nor dishevelled, nor dishevelled, mother, my hair ! 

And again with the words ; — 

“ Kald na gdy Jcald did sdria ani gharia gd ? 

Td te hdi na vdttdoM vdtsari gd,^ 

Why, why, mother, these 8d\is and other clothes P 
He is only a passer-by ! 

When she was thus taunted she followed him quietly till they reached his sister’s house. 
There he told her to get a large vessel with seven holes, and ordered her to fill it up with water. 
But how could such a vessel be filled ? As fast as she poured water in it, it ran out through 
the holes ! But she was made to bring water, till she was brought to submission and 
admitted him as her husband. 

They then went to their house, and lived happily together to a good old age. 


MISCELLANEA. 


NOTES ON THE NATIONAL CUSTOMS 
OF THE KAEENNIS. 

The Karennls, or the Bed Karens, call 
themselves KayA. Their classical appeHation 
is KirAta. They inhabit the tract of country, 
lying between the parallels of 18® to 20° North 
latitude and 97° to 99° East longitude, with an 
area of about 7,200 square miles. They are a strong 
and hardy race, fierce and desperate fighters, and 
take a special delight in raiding into the neigh- 
bouring territories, kidnapping men, women, and 
children, and driving off cattle. 

A raid, made on a vDlage is either through the 
existence of some cTmdy or on account of the 
favourable omens shown by a fowl’s bones at the 
installation of a Chief. 

The word chwd means an affair await- 
ing settlement, and is, in fact, a casus belli. 
The nearest English word, which would express 
its meaning, is ‘feud.’ Its literal meaning in 


Burmese is ‘debt.’ Among the Karennls any 
wrong done against their persons, or property, or 
any insult done to their tutelary ndis is a olmdy 
and it must be expiated either by blood or pre- 
sents. A ehwd is not wiped off by the death of the 
original offender ; his children and his children’s 
children are held responsible for his wrongful 
acts. It is the persistence of this custom of 
‘ feud ’ that causes the Kachins, Karezmis, Chins, 
and other wild tribes of Burma to have no union 
among themselves, in spite of their community of 
language, beliefs, and traditions, and splits them 
up into various clans at feud with one another. 

A Chief among the Karennls attains his 
position not by hereditary right, but on 
account of certain sacred characteristics. He 
must abstain from rice and liquor. His mother^ 
while enceinte, must have eschewed these things 
aud lived solely on yams and potatoes. She must 
not have eaten any meat, nor drunk the water out 
of the common wells ; and in order to be duly 
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qualified for a Ohiefsliip lier son must continue 
these habits. Such a child is taken good care of, 
and in due time installed as a Chief in the 
following manner. A — a low, rambling 
rectangular bamboo structure — is built and the 
candidate for the Chief ship is placed in it. Each 
villager brings one bunch of plantains, one mat, 
and at least a quarter of a tical weight of silver 
as offerings. The amount of the silver offering, 
however, varies from a quarter of a tical to a full 
tical, according to the resources of the village. 
The villagers also bring fowls, whose bones are 
to be used in reading omens. They then proceed 
to pass a merry time the whole night long, drink- 
ing Tcaung, their national beverage, and dancing 
round the hb The fowls are killed and the leg 
bones are carefully scraped clean, and certain 
small holes in them are examined with a piece of 
straw or bamboo. If the holes on the right leg- 
bone are situated higher up than the correspond- 
ing ones on the left, the omen is considered to be 
auspicious. By this method of divination, which 
is quite a science among the Red Xarens, the 
future of the candidate for a Ohiefship is settled. 
The questions usually solved are whether the 
newly installed Chief will be one of might and 
power, whether the villageB will prosper under his 
rule, and whether the people now assembled will 
be able to undertake forays successfully and with 
a minimum of loss to their side. 

Every man is judge in his own ease in 
Earennl, and the exaction of an indemnity 
in consequence of a chw$, which is an affair 
of honour, rests with himself. It is only in im- 


portant differences and disputes that the Chief 
exercises his prerogative by stepping in as an 
arbitrator or peacemaker. 

Divination by means of the bones of a fowl 
plays an important part in Zarenni politics. All 
organized raids are determined in this way, and 
sometimes the subjects of a Chief disobey his 
orders, when the bones consulted predict un- 
favourable events. 

The Karennis pay no regular revenue to 
their Chiefs. All that they are called on to 
pay is a silver offering, as described above, on 
certain days, as the anniversary day of the Chief’s 
installation, or some festival day. Such silver 
pieces are hoarded in the hollow of the central 
post in the ho. 

The Karennis, like aU other wild tribes, are 
noted for their fidelity to their oaths. There are 
different forms of oath-taking : — (1) killing 
buffaloes, eating their fiesh, and preserving their 
horns, one being kept as a memento by each 
party participating in the ceremony (2) diink- 
ing water, in which a drop of human blood from 
a puncture in the arm has been infused ; (3) eating 
a jack-fruit; and (4) exchanging spears The 
first three forms are used when an interchange of 
fraternity takes place. The fourth signifies that 
a reciprocal guarantee is given that no harm shall 
he done to the recipients. Sometimes, after decid- 
ing a knotty case between parties, who have a chwe 
against each other, a Karenni Chief gives his 
spear to one of the Htigants in order to shield him 
£rom private vengeance. 

T. S. K. 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


MISCELLANEOUS SUPERSTITIONS AS TO 
ANIMALS IN MADRAS. 

If one happens to see a jackal on first rising 
from bed, there will he success in every enterprise 
undertaken during that day. It is a common 
custom among the Hindus of Madras, when a man 
meets with exceptional success, to ask him, Did 
you see the jackaPs face early this moming?” 


If a horse neighs, or an ass brays, or a clock 
chimes, or a hell is rung, or a dog twitch^^s his 
ears, or a gun is fij’ed, just when one is contem- 
plating the performance of anything, there will 
certainly be success in the enterprise or attain- 
ment of the object. 

Z Srikantalitar. 
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AaoHJcoiiOoicAii Survey or India, the Monuhental 
Antiquities and Inscriptions in the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh, described and 
arranged by A. Fuhrer, Ph.D , ArohsBological 
Survey, N.-W. P. and Oudh. Allahabad— Printed 
and Published by the Supdt., Govt. Press, N.-W.P. 
and Oudh; Calcutta. — Thacker, Spink & Co. j 
London.— Triibner & Co. and W. H. Allen & Co. ; 

1 [o 2 = ow, in • awful * — ^En.] 

» Such a ceremony was performed by Kyetpdgyl 


Leipzig. — Otto Harrassowitz. Imperial Quarto. 
1891. 

The new series of Archaeological Survey Reports 
well begun by Messrs. Fiihrer and E. Smith’s 
handsome volume on the Sharqi Architecture 
of Jaunpur is worthily contmued by the work 
which is the subject of this notice. 

(Chetpdjl), Chief of Western Karenni, and Mr. O’Riley, 
Deputy Commissioner, Toungoo, in 1857. 
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The book is printed in large quarto size on good 
paper, and the binding and typography are much 
superior to the work ordinarily turned out by 
official presses in India. 

Some misprints and slips of the pen have 
escaped correction; for example, the name of 
the well-known Bhar tribe is perversely printed 
BhS.r, with the long vowel, throughout the book. 
T am familiar with the Bhar country, and am 
quite certain that the vowel is invariably short. 
In the spelling of Indian words Dr. Euhrer 
has allowed himself to fall into the sin of 
pedantry : — * jungle’ is now as good English as 
* verandah,’ or ‘ mango,’ and it is absurd to print 
the word as ‘ jangal.’ 

I do not understand on what principle the word 
Saiyid or Sayyid is spelt Sa’id, a form 

which is incorrect, both for transliteration and 
pronunciation.^ 

So much for small slips and defects. They 
do not seriously impair the value of the book, 
and need not be further dwelt on. While com- 
menting on the external features of Dr. Euhrer’s 
book, I must not forget to mention that it is fur- 
nished with admirable indices. Careful readers 
should not overlook the important ** Addenda et 
Oonigenda” at pp 331 — 334 

The Classified Dlsts of the Monumental 
Antiquities and Inscriptions in the North* 
Western Provinces and Oudh contained in this 
volume have been prepared in compliance with 
orders issued by the Government of India in 1886. 
The system of classification adopted is designed 
as a guide to assist Govemment in deciding ques- 
tions concerning the conservation and repair of 
ancient monuments. The object of this 
volume,” observes the compiler, “is not only 
to produce complete lists, so far as known, of the 
antiquities and epigraphs in each district for the 
use of the Archseological Survey, but to furnish 
general information for the guidance of the many 
residents in these Provinces, with the view of 
enabling them, if their tastes so incline, to 
interest themselves in the character and histoiy 
of the remains in tbeir vicinity.” 

The work may be regarded as an abstract of 
Sir A. Cunningham’s Reports, topographically 
arianged, and brought up to date. 

I now proceed to notice some passages of 
special interest* 

Page 8. — The local name of the rock at 
K&lsl in the Dehra Dfin District is Ghitraiild, 
“inscribed or pictured stone,” and not Ghhat- 


traHld, or “canopied stone,” as stated by Sir 
A. Cunningham.^ 

Page 23. — An old fort, in Tahsil Sahasw&n, 20 
miles north-west from BadS.on, has the remark- 
able name of K6t S&lb&han (3S.livS.hana). 

Page 36.--In Pargana Bil&rl of the Mur&- 
dS.bS.d District “ there is considerable oppor- 
tunity for antiquarian researches, as nearly 
every second village has an old mound, or dih, 
to the west of it.” 

Page 36.— To the south-west of the village of 
’Azampur, in Tahsil Hasanpur of the same dis- 
trict, “is a hMrd, which is the site of ancient 
buildings. It is reported that there was here the 
school of PS-izl PayS.zl, brother of Abfil Pazl, 
the great historian of Akbar’s time. The ruins 
of an arched doorway are still standing. The 
earth of this mound is carried off by people, 
who come from long distances, in order to 
give it to students to eat, as it is supposed to 
have very beneficial infiuence on the brain and 
memory !” 

Page 42.— The ruins at M&tl (Mdtripura) in 
Tahsil Paw&yan of the Sh&hjahdnpur District 
are extensive and apparently would repay exami- 
nation. 

Pages 63—68. — These pages contain a good 
summary account of the buildings at Agra. 
Dr. Piihrer thinks that the Palace of Jah&nglr 
in the Port was probably built by Akbar, late in 
his reign, to serve as a residence for the heir- 
apparent and his family. He does not accept Sir 
A. Cunningham’s suggestion that the building 
was erected by Ibr&him Lodi. 

Pages 105 — ^107. — It is to be hoped that a full 
and connected account of the discoveries at 
Mathur& will some day be published. Pend- 
ing such publication the notes here given ai*e of 
interest ; “ The Kankftll TllSu lies at the side of 
the Agra and Delhi road, much nearer the city 
than the Jamdlpur mound. On the summit 
stands the fragment of a carved pillar venerated 
at the present day, the supposed image of the 
goddess Kankali.” 

In the hill itself were found buried two colos- 
sal statues of Buddha, each 7i feet high. Here 
also was found the large figure of an ele- 
phant standing on the capital of a pillar with 
an inscription of the Indo-Soythian ifing 
Huvishka. 

During the extensive excavations, carried on 
by Dr. Burgess in January 1888, and by Dr 


^ [It would be quite a different word, and would ordinarily represent ^^■**** — ^En,] 

i ?orr®cting General Cunningham’s version of the name, Dr. Pohrer twice con- 

founds hid, * stone,* with Ma, * virtue.’] 
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Eiilirer ia January 1889, a large number of very 
interesting Jaina relics Ixave been nneartbed, 
namely a four-faoed lion-capital of the Indo- 
Scytbian period; a massive door-jamb, tbe 
three faces of which are divided into panels of 
equal size, containing scenes of domestic life 
represented under temple facades of the NS.sik 
cave pattern ; several beautifully wrought panels, 
bearing inscriptions in the Maurya alphabet; 
twelve large statues of Digambara Tirthah- 
karas, bearing inscriptions dated in the regnal 
years of the Indo- Scythian kings Kanishka 
Huvishka, and Yasud^va ; and two colossal statues 
of Padmaprabhan&tha, dated Samvat 1086, or 
A. D. 978, and Saihvat 1134, or A. D. 1088,* being 
donative gifts of the &vStd<mbara community of 
Mathur^. 

Probably, on this mound stood the Hpagiipta 
monastery mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang, which 
General Cunningham identifies with the Yala 
Tih^ra inside the Hatrlt. The railway from 
Mathurd to Brmdiiban has been cut through the 
lower terrace of the KatrSi in January 1889, and 
during the excavations several Buddhist sculp- 
tures have been discovered, as well as a mutilated 
inscription of the Maukhari king Mah&ditya, 
and a beautifully written slab, dated Saxhvat 
1207, but partly damaged in the middle. 

These inscriptions have been edited by Dr. 
Buhler for the ISpigra^hia Indica, 

Fage 138.— Concerning Jhdsi, in the Allahabad 
District, the ancient Pratishthdnapura, the 
residence of Purfiravas, the first prince of the lunar 
dynasty, the compiler remarks; “The only re* 
mains now existing are the ruined forts of 
Samudragupta and Hamsagupta. Pifteen 
years ago twenty-four gold coins of Kum&ragupta 
were unearthed here.” Does this mean that the 
names of Samudragupta and Hajhsagupta are 
still remembered by the people f If so, the fact 
is curious. Who was Hamsagupta ? 

Page 222.— Dr. Piihrer here recapitulates the 
arguments already published in his Jaunpur 
volume, which convince him that BhinlA, Dih 
in the Basti District cannot be KapHavastu, 
the birth-place of Buddha, as Mr. OarUeyle and 
Sir A. Cunningham confidently believed it to 
be. Dr. Fuhrer successfully attacks some of 
Mr. CarlleyWs fancies, but I do not think that 
his criticisms justify the conclusion that it is 
“ evident that Bhinlfi Dih is not the ancient site 
of Kapilavastu.” Some of Mr. Oarlleyle’s reasons 
for supposing it to be that site are undoubtedly 


^ There seems to be some mistake here : 1036—978— 
S6, and 1134—1088 = 46. The passages in the text are 
qizotsd at'amaodedby the list of Corrigenda. 


invalid, but Bhinl^ Dih occupies approximately 
the position indicated by the Chinese travellers, 
and I do not see why it should not yet be proved 
to be Kapilavastu. But it must be admitted that 
satisfactory proof has not yet been given. 

Page 229.— By an odd blunder Kum&ragupta 
MabSudra is described as the son of Skandagupta. 

Page 271. — “ It is interesting to note that in 
1876 several rectangular Chinese silver coins 
were found close to the river Ganges in a dih at 
^A19.u’ddinpur, about six miles west of B^- 
garm&fi,” in tbeUn^io District of Oudh. 

Page 274. — The ancient village of Safich&nkdt 
or Suj&nkdt, on the right bank of the river 
S&i in the TJn&o District, is identified by Dr, 
Puhrer with the Sha-chi of Ea-Hian. Sir A. 
Cunningham held that both the Sha-ohi of Pa- 
Hian and the Yi^khfi of Hiuen Tsiang are re- 
presented by the existing town of Ayudhya, or 
Ajodhya, and that both are identical with 
S4k6tam. Dr. Puhrer holds that Ayudhya = 
S^kStam = YisSikh9*, but that Saiich9.nk6t 
Sha-chi. 

Pages 306— 313.— The account given in these 
pages of S&h6t*Mah4t in the G6pd& District, 
the site of the famous city of Brftvasti, is the 
best yet published. But, remarks Dr. Puhrer, 
“ notwithstanding the excavations made by 
General Cunningham in 1862 and 1876, and by 
Dr. Hoey, O.S., in 1885, as yet very little is 
known of the ruins covered with dense jungle* 
inside the old city, which must contain relics 
which would do much to elucidate some of the 
most interesting periods of Indian history. There 
can be no doubt whatever that a thorough and 
properly conducted excavation would be of great 
success, and yield many Buddhist and Jain r^os ; 
but it ought to be gone about in a scientific 
method.” 

Page 321. — Dr. Puhrer shows good reasons for 
believing that the well-known fort at Dalmdn 
on the Ganges, the most picturesque object in 
Oudh, was not originally a fort at all, but 
“ consists really of two Buddhist sMjpaa.” 

Page 323. — ^The 0*-yu-t’o of Hinen Tsiang 
has been identified with so many old sites in 
Oudh, that I hope Dr. Puhrer is correct in 
asserting that on topographical grounds and from 
a calculation of distances it may safely be 
identified with Jagatpur in the Bfii Bar6h 
District. 

April 1892. Y. A. Smith. 


* The author writes ^jangal,’ but in this I deoHne 
to follow him. Nor can I consent to call my familiar 
friend, the coolie, by the outlandish name of ‘ quli.’ 
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BY B. HULTZ30H, Ph.D.j BANQAIOBB. 

A S far as I can ascertain, the majoritj’ of the coins which form the snbject of this paper, 
are now published for the first time. Others (Nos. 6, 7, 9, 11, 12, 14, 24, 27, 30) were 
included, because the previously published readings of their legends were more or less capable 
of improvement. Most of the coins form part of those which were selected from the collection 
of the late Mr. T. M. Scott, of Madura, for the Government Central Museum, Madras, by me and 
Mr. C. Eajagopala Chari. The abbreviations are the same as mfe, Vol. XX. p. 301, with the 
following additions : — 

Atkins = The Coins and Tohms of the Possessions and Colonies of the British Empire, by 
James Atkins; London, 1889. 

Tlmrstoii = History of the Coinage of the Territories of the Hast India Company in the Indian 
Feninmla, and Catalogue of the Coins in the Madras Museum, by Edgar Thurston ; Madras, 
1890. 

Tracy — Pandgan Goins, by the Rev. JTames E. Tracy, M. A. ; Madras Journal of lAteratvie 
and Scieneefor the Session 1887-88. 

Tufnell = Hints to Coin-Collectors in Southern India, by Captain B. H. C. Tufnell, M. S. 0. ; 
Madras, 1889. 

Mr. B. Santappah, Curator of the Mysore Government Museum at Bangalore, has again 
obliged me by preparing the plaster casts, from which the accompanying Plates were copied, 

I. vijayakagaba coins. 

No. 1. Harihara. M. 

Obv. A bull, facing the right ; in front of it, a sword. On a specimen belonging to 
Mr. Tracy, a four-pointed star is visible over the back of the bull. 

Re\ I PraUpa-Ha- 

^ LlTfl rahara.^ 

The legend is surmounted by symbols of the moon and the sun. This coin is a variety 
of the coin No. 3, ante, Vol. XX. p. 302. 

No. 2. Mallikarjuziard.ya, MH. 

Obv, An elephant, facing the left ; above it, the Kanarese syllable Ni- 

r Mali- 

Rev. ^ k&junara- 

^ yaru.^ 

No. 3. Ditto. M. 

Same type as No. 2, but the elephant on the obverse faces the right. 

This and the preceding coin closely resemble Sir W. Elliot’s No. 92, on which see ante. 
Vol. XX. p. 304. Mallik&rjuna was a son and successor of Dfivar^ya II.. whose latest date is 
Baka-Samvat 1371 expired, the cyclic year SvMa? An inscription of MallikarjunadSva, the 
son of D^vara ja, on the left of the entrance into the first prdkdra of the AiroJAls^Perxim^ 
temple at Little Kanchi is dated in Saka-Saihvat 1387 expired, the cyclic year Pdrthiva. He 
appears to have been succeeded by his brother VirfipakshadSva, whose inscription on the South 

' Read Hanha/ra. 8 Bead MaJUhdrjunardyarn. * 8outh-lndian VoJ I. No. 81. 
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wall of the AhhislieJiia~ma'f^a;pa in the same temple is dated in 'Saha-Saihvat 1392 expired, the 
cyclic year The two Tamil dates are as follows : — 

A. Inscription of MalUMrjma, 

'Sri-Virapratapa-DSvaraya-maMrayar kumarar Mallik&[r]jjuiiad^va-mah&[r4]yar pridiyi^ 
rajya[m]appanni aruUninra Sakabdam 1387n mSl selliininra P[ard]dhiva-saqvatsarattu 
Vrisohika-nayairu purvva-pakshattu purrmaiyum [N]llyarru-kkilamaiyum pei;ra Kattigai? 
nML 

** While Mallikftrjunad^va'-inali&rftya^ the son of the glorious Virapratftpa-Ddvarftya- 
mahftrftya^ was pleased to mle the earth, — on the day of (the mkshatra) Krittika, which 
corresponded to Sunday, the full-moon tithi of the first fortnight of the month of Vrischika in 
the PdrtMva year, which was current after the 'Saka year 1387.” 

B. Inscription of Yirdpaksha. 

Bri-Dferaraya-mah&rayar ku[ma]rar sri-Virup^kshadSva-mah‘lrayar® p[ri]divi-rS,3yam pa^nf 
aanil&ninra Bak^bdam 1392n m61 fellaninra Vikriti-sauvarsarattu Magara-nlyarru a[pa]ra- 
pakshattu amav&syai[yum] Aditya-varamum perra Tiruy[6nat]tu nal A[r]tta-adaiya- 
punya-kalattild. 

“While the glorious VirtLpakshadSvafmaMrftya^ the son of the glorious D^var&ya- 
malidjrd.ya, was pleased to rule the earth,— -at the auspicious time of Ardhodaya on the day of 
(the nahshatra) Bravana, which corresponded to Sunday, the new-moon tithi of the second 
fortnight of the month of Makara in the Vihriti year, which -viras current after the 'Saka year 
1392.” 

No. 4. SadftfeiTOraya. MH. 

Obv. God and goddess, seated. 

[Brf-Sad&]- 

Eev.*j RtTO sivar^- 

C ^ yam. 

This copper coin corresponds to the pagoda figured by Sir W. Elliot, No, 100 ; see finie, 
Vol, NX!* p* 3067 No. 32. 

No. 5. Ditto. M. 

Obv. A kneeling figure of Garuda, which faces the left. 

Rev. Same as No. 4, 

The obverse of this coin is an imitation of the copper issues of KrishnarAya, ante, Vol. XX* 
p, 306, No. 28. 

No. 6. Tiramalarftya, H. 

Obv. 4 boar, facing the right ; above j.t> a sword ^nd the sun, 

f [Brl-Ti]. 

Rev. < Tijjijffl nunala* 

rAya. 

This coin is figured by Sir W. Elliot in the Madras Journals New Series, Vol. IV. Plate i. 
No. 11. The execution of the Kanarese legend is so barbarous, that the reading would I'emain 
doubtful, unless a similar NAgari legend did occur on the coins figured ibid. Nos. 12 to 17, 
which have nearly the same obverse as the coin under notice. A correct transcript of the 
legend on the reverse of these coins was given ante, Vol. XX. p. 307, 


* See elso Hx. Sewell’s lists of AntiquiUeSf Yol. H. p. 


^ Bead YirUpdiksha^ 
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II. OHOLA COIN. 

No. 7. M. 

(Elliot, No. 152). 

The obverse and reverse are identical. In. the centre is a seated tiger, — the emblem of the 
Ch61a king,— facing the right, with two fishes,— symbols of the Pandya king,— in front, and a 
bow, — the emblem of the Ch5ra king, — behind. The whole group is flanked by two lamps and 
smmounted by a parasol and two chaurts. Underneath is the legend : — 

Obv. and 

I Ghola[h]. 

This coin is republished, because Mr. Thomas has misread it (Elliot, p. 132, note 1). 
The name or surname Gangaikonda-Ch51a, “the Ch6la (king) who conquered the GangS,’' 
survives to the present day in Gangaikoi?.da-&6],apuram, the name of a ruined city in the 
Udaiyarpalaiyam tSlukd of the Trichinopoly district. The earliest reference to this city is 
in a Tanjiviir inscription of the 19th year of the reign of ParakSsarivarman, alias Bdjdndra- 
Ohdladdva.^ As this king claims to have conquered the Ganga 7 it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that he bore the surname Gangaikoi^da-Cli61a (I.), and that both the foundation 
of the city and the issue of the coin are due to him. A proof for the correctness of this 
supposition may perhaps be derived from the unpublished inscriptions on the walls of the 
ruined Brihadisvara temple at Gangaikon^-^6lapuram. This temple is called Gangaikop.da- 
Ch6}^&7ara in four Pandya inscriptions, while a mutilated inscription of Kul6ttunga-Oh61ad^va 
I. refers to a temple named Rdjdndra-Sdla-t^vara. If, — what is very probable, — this 
temple has to be taken as identical with the first, it would follow that the founder of the 
tsvara (Siva) temple at Gangaikonda-S6Japuram bore the two names Gahgaikonda-Ohfila and 
RAjSndra*-Gh61a. Further, the surname GaDgaikonda-Gh61a is applied to the maternal grand* 
father of Kul6ttunga L in the Kalingatiu-Farani (x. 5). Though the same poem (x. 3) gives 
the real name of Kuldttunga’s grandfather as R^jar&ja, there is no doubt that, as Dr. Fleet 
(ante^ Yol. XX. p. 279 f.) points out, this is a mistake or an inaccurate expression for RajSndra- 
Gh61a, who, as we know from the Ghellur grant, was the father of Ammangadfevl, the mother 
of Kul6ttuhga I. A coin which resembles the one under notice, but bears the Nagari legend 
SH-Bdjindrah (Elliot, No. 153),® may be attributed to ParakSsarivarman, alias Rdjdudrad§va. 
An unpublished inscription of this king at Manimafigalam in the Ghingleput district mentions 
a Gangaako^da-Chdla (II,) who was the uncle of, and received the title Irumadi-Gh61a from, 
the reigning king. Subsequent to the time of EajSndra-Ghfila, the next mention of Gahgaikonda- 
861apuram is in an unpublished inscription of RAjak5sarivarman, alias Yira-Bdj6ndraddva, 
at Karuviir in the Coimbatore district. This inscription also refers to a son of the king, whose 
name was Gangaiko^d^-Chd^a (III.), and on whom the title Gh61a«Pandya® and the 
sovereignty over the Pandya country were conferred by his father. According to the 
Kalingattu-Paranii^^ Gangftpuri, i,e, Qangaikonda-Sdlapuram, continued to be the royal 
residence in the time of Kul6ttufiga-Ch6ladSva I. (A.D, 1063 to 1112). In Bilhana’s 
Vihramahkadivaoharita (iv. 21, and vi. 21) the city is mentioned under the name GAuga* 
which the Western Gh&lukya king Vikramaditya VI. is said to have taken twice, 
III. MADURA COINS. 

No. 8. MH. 


Obv. Two fishes. 


Rev. 

(Tamil) 


j- Sri-Avanl- 
2 pasftgaran® 
I g61aga. 


• Souih-ln^ian Jnscrij^UonSf Vol. II. p. 105. t ibid, p. 109, and Vol. I. p. 99. 

* A third ooia of similar type (No. 154) has VUama’Ohdlalit in N&gari, and a fourth (No. 151} TMama-CMlan ia 
Qffantha characters. 

» Not Sundara-PAnjya-ChdJa, as stated in Dr. Burnell’s South-IndtanPalo&ograp'hy, 2nd edition, p, 45, note 1. 
ante, Vol. XIX. p. 339. 
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" Tlie roand coia (?) of the gloiioua Avanipahdkhara (i. e, the oxnamcut of princes).” 

No. 9. MH. 

(Elliot, No. 189). 

Obr. A standing figure, facing the right. 

S6na- 


Rev, 
(Tamil.) 


f oojuia* 

■ . J an to- 
« InaiB. 


“ He who conquered the Cli61a country.”^^ The correct reading and explanation of this 
legend is due to my First Assistant, Mr. Venkayya* 

1^0. 10. MH. 


Obv, Same as No. 9. 

Rev. Two fishes; between them, the Tamil legend 

Eh 

la- 

nta- 

laiy- 

^an. 

No. 11. MH. 

(Elliot, Nos- 1S7 and 160)# 

Obv- Same as Nos. 9 and 10. 

Rev- Two fishes, surrounded by the Tamil legend EUdntalaiya^ 

No. 12. MH- 
(Elliot, No. 136)- 

Obv. Same as Nos. 9 to 11, with the addition of the Tamil syllable S« on the right side. 

Rev, A fish between two lamps, surrounded by the same legend as on No- 11 

No- 18, MH- 

Obv. Same as Nos. 9 to 11. 

Rev. \ Mn- 
(Tamil.) / talai- 
^ya. 

The legends of Nos. 11 to IS appear to be abbi’eviations of the longer legend of No. 10^ 
which on some specimens is further shortened into Elldntalau Mr, Tracy, p. 2 f. pointed out 
that Sir W. Elliot’s reading Samarak6ld}iala is impossible, and suggested Elldnagaraiydlan 
instead- But the syllable which * he reads rait is clearly lai on all the coins. The preceding 
syllable might be ka, ga or ta^ da; the sense requires the second alternative. The last syllable 
is distinctly ndn on No. 10. Elldn4alaiy-dndn means “he who is the chief of the world” and 
appears to be the Tamil original of the Sanskrit epithets ^isMarakshmdbhrit, sarDtftara^ 
hshmdhhrit, and sarv6ttirnanbahi6hritt “the king who is the chief of the world, which occur in. 
verses 7, 8 and 15 of an unpublished inscription of Sundara-PAndya on the East wall of the 
second prdMra of the Banganditlia temple at Srirahgam. I would accordingly attribute the 
issue of the coins Nos. 10 to 13 to Sundara-Pdrij^ya, who ascended the throne in Saka-Saihvat 

is a coutraotiou of Solan as MalA<Ju of Halaiufi4xi ; see below, p. 344, and South-hvdian ln$crip^ 
Uonst Vol. n. p 167* note 5, and p 239, note 2 
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1173 (mis, p. 122), This supposition is sirengthenedW^^r^~~~=^^ 

of some copies of the coins Nos. 10 to 13 (e. 9'. on No. 12 of Plate i) we obverae 

which appears to be an abbreviation of Sundara-Pd^iyan. Oomnare 7,7®/®'““-^ ®y^ble 
«»fe, Yol. XX. p. 303, No. 12. ’ ^ D^vordya-, 

Ifo, 14. Vitrranfttha. M. 

(Tracy, No. 9). 

Obv. Same as No. 13. 

Key. A sceptre between two fishes, surmounted by a crescenf o«a 

Taraij-Giantha legend.— s««ounded by the 

[1.] 7i. [S.] p. 

[2.] sva- [4.] da- 
[3.] nS- 

Mr. Tracy, p, 6, took the final Tamil « for a Gfrantha s, and the 
Tamil va. CFrantha group ^ 

BTo. 15. 3f. 

Obv. A sceptre between two fishes. 

Rev. A orescent ; below it, the Tamil-Grantha legend 
ViSva- 
nada- 
n. 

]ffo* 16. M. 

Obv. A sceptre between two fishes; above them, the Tamil le 
P^n- " ° 


Rev, The same legend as on Ko, 15, 


Ifos. 14 to 16 belong to Visvanatha, the first Myafca of Madura f A n i 
No. 16 shows that he wanted to be considered as the rightful successor 

or unePapdjra dynasty. 


No. 17. MH. 

ObT. A standing figure. 

g,- (■** y«*t. 

i® (.p.. 

'Hiis is a variety of No. 37, ante, Vol XX. p. 308. 

No. 18. H. 

Obv. Three standing figures. 



[yaka]. 

No. 19. MH. 

Obv. A kneeling figure, which faces the right, 

Yi- 


Eev. 


/, J.T. t \ rabha- 
(Giantha.) ^ 
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No. 20. MH. 

Obv. A kneeling figure of Garuda, wMcli faces tke right. 

r Brl-A- 

Rev. < i: ^ , 

( <Sos namta. 

It is not known to wkiob. of the rulers of Madura the names Vlrabhadra and Ananta on 
the reverse of Nos. 19 and 20 refer. But the style of the kneeling figure on the obverse 
connects the Grantha coin No. 19 with the Tamil coins of Bhuvanaikavira (Elliot’s No. 138) 
and Samarak61a.hala, and the Kanarese coin No. 20 with the Nagari coins of Krishnar^ya and 
Sadasivar^ya (No. 5, sCbove). 

No. 21. H. 

Ohv. A lion, facing the right. 

Rev. ( Mina- 
(Tamil.) \ tchi. 

Miud/kshi is the name of the goddess of Madura. According to Mr. Sewell’s Lts/s of 
Antiquities^ Vol. II. p. 203, queen Minakshi of the N&yaka dynasty ruled from A. D. 1731 to 
1736. The reverse of the coinmay refer to the goddess, or to the queen, or to both at the same time. 

No. 22. MH. 

Obv. Same as No. 21. 

Rev. f Madu' 

(Tamil.) 1 rai. 

No. 23. MH. 

Obv. MadhurA 

Rev. Same as No. 22, 

The obverse of No. 22 connects this coin with No. 21. The bilingual coin No. 23 agrees 
with No. 22 in the reverse, which bears the Tamil name of the city of Madura, while its Tolugu 
equivalent occupies the obverse. 

IV. BRITISH BAST INDIA OOMBANT COINS. 

No. 24. MH. 

(Tufnell, No, 49 ; Thurston, Plate xii. No. 1). 

Obv. Bri. 

Rev. f Kum- 

(Tamil.) \ pijih 

No. 25. MH. 

Obv. An eight-pointed star. 

Rev. Same as No. 24. 

The reverse of Nos. 34 and 25 is an early attempt to transliterate the word “ Company 
in the vernacular character. The auspicious monosyllable &r% (Fortune) appears to be inserted 
on the obverse of No. 24 from similar motives as the word Briranga on Nos. 26 to 29. 

No. 26. H. 

Obv. An orb, surmounted by a cross. 

^ 'Bri- 

Rev. < ^ 

^ voX ramga,^® 


IS Oa some speoimeas of this aad the next coins, the second line of the legend reads <^7(tS instead of *doX 
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Flabe ii. 



FULL-SIZE. 


From Casts made ly Mr. JB. SdJfTAPPJH, Curator, Bangalaro Museum. 
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No. 27. H.— A.D. 1678 (?). 

(Atkins, p. 140, No. 34). 

Obv. Same as No. 26, but the figure 78 inscribed in the lower portion of the orb. 

Rev. Same as No. 26, with the addition of a double line between the two lines of the 
legend. 

Mr. Atkins attributes this coin to the Bombay Presidency; but the Southern characteis 
on the reverse prove it to be a Madras issue. 

No. 28. H.-A.D. 1698. 

Obv. <r I in a circle. 

1 98 J 

Rev. Same as No, 27. 


No. 29. 1705. 

(Thurston, Plate xii. No. 3 ?). 

Obv. Same as No. 26, but the figures 17 and 05 inscribed in the upper and lower 
half of the orb. 

Rev. Same as Nos. 27 and 28. 

The word Srtranga, which appears on the reverse of Nos. 26 to 29, is, as a neuter, the 
name of a celebrated shrine of Vishnu near Trichinopoly, but is also used in the masculine 
gender as an epithet of the god Vishnu himself, This reverse was probably selected by the 
Company with the view of making their coin popular with the native public, and of matching 
the image of Vishnu, which was engraved on all the Madras pagodas. 


y.rr.ERBNCH COIN OP ZABIKAL, 
No. 30. H. 


(Tufnell, No. 48). 


Obv. 

(Tamil.) 

Rev. 

(Tamil.) 


r Pudu- 
-s chch8- 

Lri. 

{ za- 

raik*- 

kal.i3 


Puduolichdri and Zftraikkfil are the original Tamil forms of the names of the Prench 
settlements Pondicherry and Karikal. 


WEBERS SACRED LITERATURE OE THE JAINS. 

TRANSLATED BT DR. HERBERT WEIR SMYTH. 

{Gontvmied from page 311.) 

80. mahaniyamthijjam (cf. chap. 6), mahanirgramthiyaih ; anShapavvayya 8; 60 vv. Of 
the an^thatvam ; S6nid MagaMhivfi v. 2. The title found in S agi-ees with the contents (as 
the case with 6 and 7). 

21, samuddapSlijjam {®lej]am V), samudrapfi^liyam, 24 w. Of the viviktacharyS. Begins : 
Ohamp&S P&liS n&ma \ s&vSfi fisi v&nid l Mah&vlrassa bhagava6 I sis6 s6 u mahappan6 ll 

w No. 80 a of Plate ii shows the first and second lines of the obverse, and the second and third lines ot tht 
reverse ; No. 80 b ezbibits the second and third lines of the obverse, and the first and second lines of the reverse. 
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22. rahanemijjaih, 49 vv. Of the auorathan^mivach charanam ; utpaimavisrotasikSuA ’pi 
dhritih karya. Begins : [47] S5riyapurammi nayaiA \ Asi raya mahiddhie I Vasnd&va ’tti namA- 
^ih \ rayalakkhanasamp^ 1) 1 U tassa bbajja diiv& asi | Rohini DSvaj taha I tasim dunhaih pi d5 
puttA I ItthA RAma-Kesava il 2 \\ v. \ Samnddavijad namaih \ v. U 3U tassa bhajja Siva 
nama I tisA putt® mahayasS \ bhagavam AritthanAmi tti I loganahS damisarS II 4 U . • - 

23. Kgsi-GAyamijjarii, Edsi-Gantamiyam; Qocamak&siyyaih S; 89 vv. 5 chittaviplntij> 
pai*6shAm api KAsi-Gantamavad apaneyA. Begins ; jin^ Pasi tti namenam I araha Ifigapuie I . . 
1] 1 II tassa 15gapaivassa | asi sisS mahAyasA \ Kesi KumArasama^e \ yijjAchara;DapAragA ii 2 }|. 
See p. 837 on npAmga 2. 

24. samiiu, samitiA S, pavayanamayaro (!) 0 ; 27 vr. Of the pravachanamatyisvarftpam, 
e. the 5 samiti and 3 gnpti, vv^hich are together also called attha samii6 : iriya-bhAsfi-’sana 

danS uohcharc samii iya I manAgntti vayagntti kuyagntti ya atthamA 11 2 ii. These are regarded 
as the mothers as regards the davAlasamgam Jinakkhayam pavayanam. See Ind, Streifeiif 
1, 133, 200, 2, 047, in reference to the ethical three-fold division into man&, vaya, kaya. 

25. jannaijjam, yajniyam, 45 vv. JayaghAshacharitavarnanadvArAna brahmagnnA ih6 
’chyamtA. Begins : mahanakulasambhnd I Asi vippo mahAjasA 1 jayAl-jamajannamnai (yamayajnA) 

I JayaghAsn. tti namAA II II 

26. samayari, dasasA® 0, 53 vv. Only he who is in possession of the brahmagnnas (chap. 
25) is a yati, tAna cha Vasyath sAmachAri vidhSyA. This is ten-fold [48] avassiya, nisihiya,^*®’ 
Apuchhana, padipuchhana, chhamdanA, ichhAkAro, michhakarA, tahakkaro, abbhntthAijiaih, nvasaih- 
payA. The similar enumeration in Avasy, nijj. 7, 13, where there is, however, a dijfferent 
arrangement (the same as in aiiga 3, 10, and Bhag. 25, 7 according to L.) r — ichhAkarA^ michhA, 
tahakkarA (6 — 8), Ava® . . chhamdapA (1—5), nimamta^ (instead of 9), uvasampayA (10). — Hari- 
bhadra on Avasy. nijj. 6, sa, says^® that there are three kinds of sAmachArf, i. the AghasAmAchari, 
represented by the Aghaniryukti, on the 20th prAbhritaih (OghaprA®) of the 3. vastu (AchArabhi- 
dhana) pdrva 9, 2. the dasavidbasAmAchAi*}, for which our chapter and Av. nijj. 7 is authorita- 
tive, and 3. the padavibhAgasAmaohAri, which too is represented by chhSdasAtralakshanAn nava* 
mat pdrvAd Ava nirvyudha, orby kalpavyavahArau.®^ — Begins : sAmAyAriibpavakkhAini sawaduk- 
khavimukkhanira I jam cbarittAna niggamthA I tinna samsArasAgaraih II 1 Ij 

27. khaluihkijjam, khulu® Y, 15 w. Of the sathata ; the asathata is the antecedent 
condition for the samachari. It begins : thArA ganahai'A GagjA (GArgyah) munx asJ visAraA I 
AinnA ganibhavammi samahiiii pa^samdhae II II The name comes from v. 8 ; khalumkA jA u 
j6Ai, khaluihkan galivrisabhan (s. Hem. 1263) yA yAjayati. 

28. mukkhamaggagai, sivamagga® 0, 3G w. Of the mAkshamArga. Begins : mukkhamag- 
gagaim tachchaih \ sunAha jinabhasiyam . . 

29. sammattaparakkamam, samyaktva®^ appamaA 8. In prose ; anamtaraxh (in chap. 28) 
jhanadini muktimargatvAuA ’ktani, tAni cha samvAgAdimulani akarmatavasanani ; [49] yadva 
mAkshamargagater aprainada Ava (on this then is based the title in S) pradhanam. Enumeration 
of the 73 samvegadini, means of deliverance (cf. Lenmann, Gloss. Aup. p. 155, s. v. saihvAjana): 
saihvAgA 1, nivvAA 3, dhammasaddhA y, gurasaharamiyasususanaya 4, AlAanaya 5, nimdanay^ 
e, garihanaya 7, sAmAiA and the remaining 5 Avassaya s — 13 etc. to akammaya 73 (cf. the 48 
samvAgAdini, Bhagav. 16, 3, and 27 samv. in ahga 4, 27y Leura.), As in the beginning (see p. 43) 
so ia the end there is a direct reference to Mahavlra : Asa khalu sammattaparakkamassa ajjha- 
yanassa atthA samanenam bhagavaya MahavirAnam agghaviA pannavio paruviA damsiA nidamsiA 
uvadamsiA tti bAmi. 

a* The word sAmAyArf recalls especially the Sf\mayM,0nha8(iltra of the Bralimins, with which the significance 
and contents of these texts is in agreement. From this I am led to conclude that sAmAyAri is an intentional 
deformation of sflmayAohArt ; see pp. 223, 288, 248 fg. 

® naishddhikt, see pp. 452, 257. se gee pp. 357 , 449. 

^ The three sAmAyAri texts which I hare before me — see pp. 223, 369 fg. — contain another division than 
that stated above. Their contents is, however, connected, and they agree in the tnAi-n with each other. 
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30. tavamaggijjam, °gg6 S, °maijjaih V, 37 vv., tap6margagati. Begins; jata u pavagam 
kammam r^gaddsasamajjijam | kkavSi tavasa bbikkliu tarn 6gagamand sui^ 11 i II 

31. charanavihi, 21 vv. ; cbaranavidhi. 

32. pamayaUbanaih, 111 w. ; pramadasthanani. Begins : achcbamtakalassa sam^ilayassa I 
savvassa dukkhassa u jd pamakkhd | tarn bli4sa6 m6 padipannacbitta | snneba Sgamtabiyam 
biyattham. 

33. kammapaya^t, karmaprakritih, 25 vv. Begins ; atfcha kammaiih (of. Bbag. 2, wc) 

vucbbSmi I anupnvvixh jabakkamam I jSbim baddbS ay am jivl I samsari parivatta5|| 1 1| n^cassa 
’Varanijjam I damsanrivai*anam taba I v^yanijiam | taba mobam I aukammam tabfeva ya II tl 
namakayyam cba gdyam cba I amtarayam tabSva ya. Closes : SSsiih samvarS cbSva 1 kbavan6 ya 
jafi (yatdta) bnb^ tti b5mi || || The nanam e, g> is (see N. Anuy. Avasy. Anpap. p. 41) 

five-fold : suyam, abbinibobiyam, dbina^m, xnananauam, kSvalam. 

34. ISsajjbayanam, l^sya®, 62 vv, ; anamtaram (in 33) prakritaya uktas, tatstbitis cba ISsya- 
vasatab ; apraf40]sastal^syatyagatab prasastji 6va ta adhisbtb&tatavyab. Begins ; 16sajjbaya- 
naih pavakkbami | annpnvvim jabakkamam cbba^ibam pi kammalSsanam | annbbav^ snn^ba 

II I II Closes ; appasattbau vajjitta I pasattban abifctha^ (adbifcisbtbSt) mnni tti b6mi II 62 1 
Bbag. 1, 160 , Lenm. Aup. p. 149. 

35. anagtoamaggam, ^ggS S, ®ggd V ; 21 vv,; bimsiiparivarjanadayO bbikkbngunal;. Begins ; 
sunSha %amaa^ magjam SawannndSsiyam I jam iiyaramtd bbikkbfi ( dDkkbana ’mtakaro 
bbavS 11 1 II. Closes : nimmamd nirabamkard viyar^gd a^asav 6 I sampatfcd kSvalam nanam 
sasayam parinivvuda tti b^mi l| 31 1| 

36. jlvajtvavibbatti, 268 vv. Begins ; jivUjlvavibbattim I snnSha mfe Sgamaigia i6 I jam 
j&nifijgia bbikkbfi I sammam jayai samjamS ll 1 1|. Closes : ii paukar6 buddbS | nfty^S parinivvuS I 
cbattisaji nttarajjbM | bbavasiddbia sammai (samvu4^ A) tti bemi || 268 11 

At tbe end in some MSS. of tbe text and in tbe scboliast there are added some variant 
verses of tbe nirynktikara in praise of tbe work : jS kira bbavasiddbia | parittasamsaria a je 
bbavva I tS kira padbamti | cbbatttsam nttarajjbae Hill... 

XLIY SecoTLd mUlastitrain, ftvaSyakastLtram. By ^vasyaka, as we have often seen in 
tbe case of painna 1, Nandi and Annyfigadv,, are meant six observances wbicb are obligatory 
upon tbe Jain, be b© layman or clerical. That tbe regulations in reference to these observations 
bad an established text as early as the date of N and An,, is clear from tbe fact that they appear 
in tbe Nandi as the first group of tbe anamgapavittba texts (see above p, 11) ; and in tbe Anxiy6- 
gadv. the word ajjbayagacbbakkavagga is expressly given as its synonym. See p. 22. We have 
also seen [51] that tbe Anuydgadvirasfitram claims to contain a discussion of tbe first of these 6 
uvasyakas (tbe s^mAiyam), but that this claim is antagonistic to that limitation of tbe samaiam 
to tbe sayajjajogaviratiin wbicb frequently secures tbe Anuy. By this limitation an ethical 
character is ascribed to the work, tba contents of which is, furthermore, at variance with the 
claim mode by tbe Anuy. 

Tbe Avasyakasfitram is a work wbicb deals with all tbe six avasyakas in tbe order^s wbicb 
is followed in tbe Nandi and Anuy6gadv&ra, and discusses the samaiam actually, not merely 
nominally as tbe Anuydg, does. Unfortunately we possess, not the text of the avasy., but merely 
tbe cominentary, called &xshyabitft, of an Haribbadra^^^ wbicb is as detailed as that on mfilas. 


^ See p. 484 on this arrangement. 

sa At the olose he is called a pupil of Jinadatta from the Tidy&dharakula, or an adherent of Sit&mbar&chSrya 
Jinabhata: sam8.ptli ch^ ’yam Siahyahitfi n&m8 ’’raiyakatSkS., kritib ^itambarScMrya Jinabhatanigad4nusSrin6 
Yidyftdharakulatilaklloh&rya Jinadattalikshyasya dharmato joini (y8kmi!)-mahattar4mn^Aralpam5nar4(?)ch&rya 
Haribhadrasya. The GanadharasSrdha^ata is here referred to (of. v. 52 fg.) and the great Haribhadra (t Yira 1055) ; 
seepp, 371, 372, 456 fg. In Peterson’s Peiaiied Reporf (1883) we find cited (pp. 6— 9) under No. 12 a vyitti of a 
<ri-Tilak&ch^a, scholar of Siyaprabha, composed samrat 1296, 
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1. Of this commentary there is but one MS., which, though written regularly enough, is very 
incorrect and fails in every way to afford the reader any means of taking a survey of its contents 
by the computation of the versos, etc. It labours under the defect of such manuscript com- 
mentaries in citing^** the text with the ^ratikas only and not in full, with the exception of 
foil. 78^ to 153^*^ and some other special passages. The text is divided according to the 
commentary into [52 1 the six ajjhayanas, with which we are already acquainted : — i. the 
samiiiam, the savajjo36gavirai, which extends to fol. 196'*, 2- the chauvisaithava or praise of the 24 
Jinas, extending to 294'^, a varadanayam or honor paid to the teachers, reaching to 221a, 4. 
padikkamanaih, confession and renunciation (to 298'*), 6. kaussaga, expiation to (3l5a), and ©, 
pachchakkh^am, acceptation of the twelve ymtas (to 342“*), 

By s&maiam much more than the savajjajfigavirati is meant. It is etymologically 
explained by samanam jnanadarsanacharitrAnaih ayah (35'*). It treats not merely of the 
doctrine of Mahavira on this point, but also of the history of the doctrine itself, i, p, 
of the predecessors of Mahav., of himself, of his eleven gauaharas and of his opponents, 
the different schisms (ninhagas, nlhnavas) which gradually gained a foothold iix his teachings. 
The latter are chronologically fixed. Haribhadra quotes veiy detailed legends (kathanakas) 
in Prakrit prose (sometimes in metre) in this connection and also in connection with the 
ditthaihta and udiiharana which are frequently mentioned in the text. These legends have 
doubtless been borrowed from one of his predecessors wlxose commentary was composed in 
Prakrit. The remarks of this predecessor, cited elsewhere either directly as those of the 
Bhfishyakara (see on NijJ. 10, 47), or without fui‘ther comment or mention of his name, he has 
incorporated into his own commentary. This too was here and there composed in PrilkHt. 
Occasional reference is made to a mulatika (see on Nijj. 19, i22)» which in turn appears to have 
been the foundation of the Bhishyakara. 

[53] Even if we do not possess the text of the shadrivasyakasutram with its six ajjhayaxms 
which was commented upon by Haiibhadra, our loss is to a great degree compensated by a 
metrical Nijjutti. This is eveu called ^vasyakasfitram at the close in the MSS., and is probably 
the only Avasy. text which is extant.^2 least Haribhadm regarded it as an integral 
portion of his text. He has incorporated it, with but a few omissions, into his commentary, and 
commented upon it verse for verse. He cites its author not merely as Nirynktikrit, °kai*a, (e. r/. 
on chap. 16, 17) as Samgrahanik^lra, as Mfilabhilshyakrit (e, g, 2, 135), or even merely as Bhash- 
yak&ra (e. g, on 2, 70, i43> i* e. just as the author of the above mentioned commentary in Prakrit 
prose) butalso occasionally as graifathaHra,®krit(seeforexample Nijj. 8, 44, 10, »©), and even as 
sutrakara, °krit (e, p. Nijj, 1, 7©, 16, to)* The verses of the Nijj. are occasionally called^® sfitras 
by him ! Prom a consideration of these facts we are led to the conclusion that the sole difference 
between the text commented on by Har. and the Nijj. lies in the different division — the text 
being divided into 6, the Nijj. into 20 ajjhayanas. See below. The fact that Har. does not cite 
at all some sections of the Nijjutti (for example the Thdravali at the very start) may, however, 
be held to militate against the above conclusion. His text too contains besides the Nijj. several 
other parts, chiefiy in prose, [.54] which he calls sutras or words of the sfitrakam (see Nijj. 13, 33), 
e. g. especially a pratikramanasutram given in exienso. He furthermore occasionally contrasts 
the sutrag&th& or mulasutragatha with the gath&s of the Niryuktikara. See on Niry, 11, 39, 

“With this the following fact is in agreement : — several times in the MSS. of the Nijj, 
there are inserted in the text short remarks in Sanskrit which refer to the proper sutram. 
This sfitram has, however, not been admitted into the text, e, g. Nijj, 10, 2, 12, 17©, In one case, 
chap. 20, this sfitra portion (in prose) has actually been incorporated into the Nijj. 

342 foil. Each page has 17 lines of 68—68 aksh, each. Nijj. 3, 816—9, 8. 

*3 Of., however, the &va4yakaSmtaskandha in Kxelhom’s 1881, p. 92, and the 8ha§.&va^yaikaBfitrain in 

Bahlcr*s paper in the Jowml of the Vienna Acad, 1881, p. 574. 

** e. g, tathS ohft ’hf5 *pad6^ikam gditUtstitram &ha Nixyuktik&rali : sams^a** (2, 18). 

** In other passages, however, he says, that the verses even of the Nijj. are sfitras ! See p. 6S, note 2. 
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It is, furthermore, noteworthy that in the Nijjutti, too, Haribhadra distinguishes different 
constituent parts and different authors (see p. 53). He refers its verses at one time to the 
niryukti(kara), mulabhAshyakara,^® and at another to the saihgrahanikfira, or even s-htrakrit (!). 
He thus brings these verses into direct contrast with each other^® and subjects them to 
different treatment, by citing some, perhaps those of more recent date, in full, [66] either 
word for word or without commentary ; while the remainder he cites as a rale merely by their 
praWcas and then explains, ffrst by a gamanikA, or aksharagam., e, a translation of each word, 
and finally by expository remarks called out by the nature of the subject.*^ 

Haribhadra too appears to have found a special defect existing in his sutra text. Between 
chapters 8 and 9 of the Nijj. we ought to find the sfitrasparsini nijjutti according to his 
statement ; but : no 'ohyatd, yasmad asati siitr4 (I) kasyii ’sdv iti. Haribhadra devotes a long 
discussion to sfitras in general, which recurs Nijj. 10, 2 » 89 , 11, r (sutra and niryukti), 12 , 17 , 
13, S5. 

Using due caution in reference to an explanation of the mutual relation which exists in 
our text between Sutta and Nijjutti, and in reference to the form of the text of the Avasyakam 
which existed in the time of Haribhadra, I subjoin a review of the 20 ajjhayahas of the ezis* 
ting Nijj. The two MSS. which I possess (the second I call B) show many divergences from 
one another, some of which are explainable on the score of inexact computation of the verses. 
Other MSS. contain much greater variations. The passages cited in Jacobi, Kalpas. p. 100 (104) 
as 2, 97, and p. lOi as 2, 332 , are e. g. here 3, m ( 291 ), 382 ( 342 ). Very great divergences come 
to light in the two MSS. in Peterson's [56] Detailed Beport (ISSS), pp. 124 and 127. These 
MSS. are numbered Nos, 273 (= P) and 306 (= tt, with a break in the beginning; and 
chapters 1, 2 and 6 are lost). The text is composed exclusively in gathis. One of its special 
peculiarities is formed by the frequent dliragah&s, i. e, verses which state briefly the contents 
of what follows, principally by the enumeration of the catch- words or titles of paragraphs. 
Unfortunately the use or denotation of these verses is not regular; from which fact the benefit 
to be derived from this otherwise excellent method of division is materially reduced. The 
Norn. Sgl. Masc. 1. Deck ends, with but very few exceptions, in 6. 

It must be prefaced that Haribhadra treats chap. 1—10 under ajjhayana I, 11 — 12 under 
ajjh. 2 and 3 respectively, 13 — 18 under ajjh. 4, and the last two chapters under ajjh. 5 and 6 
respectively. This is done, however, without specially marking off the conclusions of the 
chapters of the Nijj.^® Only the conclusions of the six ajjhayanas are distinguished from the 
others. 

1. pedhi&, plthikft, 131 w. (in P the thiravali has nominally 125 and pedhiyft 81 g&°!) 
It begins with the same Thiravali (50 vv.) that occurs in the beginning of the Nandi, and 
treats, from v. 51 on, of the different kinds of n4na (cf. Nandi and Anuy&gadv.). Haribhadra 
does not explain the ThSravali at all and begins his commentary (fol. 3) at v. 51 : abhinibO- 
hian^uam I suananam chSva ohinanaxh cha I tedia manapajjavananaih I kSvalana^m cha 
paihchamayam II 51 U 

e, g- 4, iyam niryukbig&thd, tu mtilabli^hyak&ragAtli& : hhimat&a'^ (4, 4 — 6 ). 

*6 The s^trakfit appears here as later than the saihgrahanikftra, foL 260a : — t4n abhldhitsur Sha samgrahani- 
k&.rah: amh# (Nijj. 16, 48 ) gfihA asi® ( 49 ) g&th^ ; idam gAth&dvayam siltrakfin-niryufctig&th&bhir 6va prakai^hAbhir 
vySkhy4yat6 (sdirfikyitS . . vydkhy&yat6 or sdtrakrin niryu® . . vySkhyfiti would bo better) ; dhMaihti padhS^ath 
ti . . ; then follows the text of Nijj. 16, 60—64 in fnH but without oommenfcary. Here it is to be noticed that one of 
the lisS. of the Nijj. in my possession omits these 15 verses from the text. See p. 69 in regard to the assumption 
that the Nijj. is the work of several authors. 

4T An occasional reference to other methods of treating the subject is found, e. g. 2, 6t, iti samSsfirthab, 
vyas&rthas tn vi^^shavivaranAdavagamtavyah. Or on 10, l®, iti gdthAksharArthab, bhAvArthas tu bhAshyagAthAbhyo 
VasAyah, tAfi ch^ 'mAh (in PrAkjit, but not from the Nijj.) 

« Chapter 8 forms an exception, though at the end at least it says: samAptA dhA ’yam up6dghAtaniryuktir 
iti, but in such a way that it is not mentioned as the “ eighth chapter ” 5 nor is the statement made that it is 
concluded. 
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[57] 2 . padhamfi. vaxacbaria, 173 (178 P, 179 B) yv., treats, from y. 69 on, of the 
ciroTwnstances of the lives, etc., of the 24 Jinas, especially of Usabha, the first of their number. 
In the introduction it is of extreme interest to notice the statements of the author in reference 
to his own literary activity. It is as follows : 

titthayarS bhagavamt^ I anuttaraparakkamS amianai^i I tinnS sugaigaigaS I siddhipahapa 6 su 8 
vaihd^ 11 1 U 

Tamddmi mahabh&gam \ mahrimnnim mahayasam Mahaviraih I amaranararayamahiam l 
titthayaram imassa titthassa U 2 U ikkarasa vi ga^ahar^ I pavayaS pavayanassa vamdami I 
savvam ganaharavariisam l v^yagavamsath pavayanaih cha )1 3 It to vaihdiiina sirasfi | atthapu- 
huttassa^® t 8 hiih kahiassa \ suananassa bhagavad I niyyuttim®*^ kittaissAmi ll 4 II avassagassa 
dasakft- I liassa taha uttarajjha-m-ayar^®^ I suagadS niyyuttim 1 buchchhami taha dasanam 
cha II 5 II kappassa ya niyyuttim | vavahdrassS ’va paramaniugassa | sflriapannattlS | buchchhaih 
isibh&sianam®2 cha II 6 l| 

ggsim niyyuttim I buchchhami aham jirtovaSsSnam I aharai^aheakara^a- 1 payanivaham inaih 
sam^seraih 11 7 II 

sS.mManiyyuttim I buchcbham uvdSsiam gmujanSnam | ayariaparamparSna | figayam 
anupuYvl^ ll 8 II 

niyyutt^ t 6 .attha I jam baddha t§na Mi niyyutti I taha vi ai chchhavfei l vibhasiuih 
suttaparivadi II 9 11 

There is no doubt that we have here the beginning of a work, [58] and that chapter 1 
(which is itself called pithika, support, complement) did not yet precede these verses at the 
period of their origin,^® From w, 5 and 8 we learn that the author does not intend to write 
an introduction merely for this second chapter, but that his work is designed for all the 
avasyaka matter and especially the samaiam, The separate statements of his account show 
that he intended to carry his investigations into the first two angas too, the fifth upaugam, 
three ohhSdas&tras, two more mfilasfitras,®^ and, if Haribhadra’s explanation of isibhteiai is 
correct, to painna 7 fgg. 

If we compare these statements with those the commentary of B'ishimandalasutra in 
Jacobi, Kalpas. p» 12, in reference to the ten niryuktis composed by BhadrabSln;, it is manifest 
that they are identical (instead of kalakasya in the passage in Jacobi we must read kalpakasya)> 
and that Bhadrab^hu must be regarded as the one who in our passage speaks in the first person, 
This conclusion, however, is not supported by the TherSvalJ in chap. 1, which, as we have seen, 
p. 7, is much later than Bhadrabahu. Nevertheless, we have just above formed the opinion that 
this contradiction is immaterial, since this pithikl is to be regarded as not extant at the time 
of the composition of chap. 2 , [59] The greater is, however, the contradiction which is 
disclosed by other parts of the text, notably the first verse of the Oghaniryukti cited as 6 , 89 , 
and chapter 8 , etc. The statements made there refer to a period much later than that of 
Bhadrabahu, the old bearer of this name, and who is assumed to bo the last ohauddasapuvvi 
(t Vlra 170), All these statements must either be regarded as alien to the original text, or the 

arthaprithutvam. 

»» stltr&rthayoh parasparaA mry^ ana^h TiiiTTik^ a^^shasya Srutajfi&iJ^sya,? nd, kiri^ tarhi? grutavifid- 

sHinAm ^lva^yak&d^n&m ity ata M *’ha : fiyassa® j — niryxikti is perhaps an intentional variation of nirnkti. 

samnd&ya^ahd&nlbi avayavd y^ittidar^an^, ya,th& Bhhnas^ S^ns^ iti, uttarSdhya ity uttaridhyayanam 
ayas^yam. 

d^y^mdrastav&dinSan, 

5* They are placed thus in a palmleaf MS., No. 23, in Peterson’s Dat, Ueport (1888) (only 1, 61 fibhinihdhia . . , 
see p. 56, precedes) at the beginning of a text entitled “ nirynktayah,” which contains at least several, if not 
of the above 10 niry. 

dasavllliam is undoubtedly referred to under dasakfihaih. See the same denotation in v. 1 of the four 
g&bh5s added there at the close. For the abbreviation see note 3 on p. 57 in reference to uttarajha. 

®® This is, however, extremely doubtful as regards the existing painnam called dOvOnidrastava. See pp. 442, 
259, 272, 280, 281, 402, 429, 481, 43. 
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person in question may be one of the later bearers of the name of Bhadrabihn, to whom these 
ten Nirynktis might be referred. The farther course of the account would then determine to 
what and to how late a period this Bhadr. belonged. All this is, howeTer, on the supposition 
that we should have to assume that all the other chapters of the Nijjutti were the work 
oi but one hand! In this connection the distinction is of significance which Haribhadra 
— see above pp. 54, 55 draws in reference to the separate constituent parts of the Nijj, 
The fourteenth chapter is expressly stated by him to have been composed by another author, vis. 
Jinabhadda. See my remarks on pp. 61, 62 in reference to the incorporation of the fihanijjutti. 
The result is that chap, 14 and several other chapters (9, 11, 12, 20) exist in a detached form 
in the MSS., without any connection with av. nijj. At any rate the statements made in the 
text remain of extreme interest since they show the interconnection of the ten nirynktis men- 
tioned in the text, and their relation to one author. A good part of these niry. appears to 
be still extant. [GO] As regards the MS. of the niryuktayah, mentioned above p. 58^-, we must 
confess that Peterson’s account does not make it clear in which of the above ten texts it is 
contained. On the acharaniryukti see p. 258, Peterson, Palm-leaf 62, Kielhom’s Report (1881) 
p 10 ; on a suyagadanijj. see Pet. Palm-leaf, 59, a dasavealianijj. 1&.167. We have also citations 
fT'om the nijj. in up. 5 and mulas. 1. 

What follows is very interesting : — 

atthaih bhasal arahil 1 suttam gamthaixiti ganahara niumm \ 6asanassa(°aasa !)hi attha^ \ 
iao suttam pavatta’i l\ 18 

samMa-m-aiam I snananaih java bimdus^rad 1 tassa vi s4r6 charajgaxh i sar6 charamssa 
nivvanam It 14 U 

Here the contents of the doctrine is referred back to Arahan, but the composition of its 
textual form is ascribed to the ganaharas. See pp, 216, 345, above p, 35 and p, 80. The word 
samaiam, which we have found in v. 8 used as the title of the first fivasyaka, is now used in its 
other signification, i. e. as the title of anga 1 ; for bimdusara is the title of the first pfirva book 
in the ditthivaa, anga 12. See above pp. 243, 244. 

3. bi& varaohariA, 349 (also P?r, 359 B) vv., of like contents.^® It begins Viram Arittha- 
n^mim Pasam Mallim cha Yasupujjaih cha | 54 muttfina Jin6 avasSsa 4si rayanfi II . . , Despite 
its seeming exactness, its statements give the impression of being apocryphal. Verses 287 
(297) fg. treat of Siddhattha and Tisala,^^ the fourteen dreams of Tis., etc. 

[61] 4. uvasaggA^ 69 (70 Ptt) vv., treats especially of Vira.®® The statements made 
here in chapter 4 take almost no notice at all of the facts in reference to the life of Y!ra that 
are found here and there in the angas ; nor does the Kalpasfitram (see p, 474) devote a greater 
amount of attention to this subject. 

6. samavasara^am, 69 (64 P) w., as above. 

6. gai^aharava6, 88 (33 P, 90 B) vv- (is wanting in jt); the history of the 11 pupiJs of 
Yira: Imdabhui 1, Aggibhui 2, Yaubhui 3, Yiatta 4, Suhamma 5, Mamdia 6, MSriaputia 7, 
Akampia 8, Ayalabhaya 9, M5ajja 10, Pabh^sa 11 (see H8maoh. vv. 31, 32) ; tittham cha 
Suhamm^o, niravachcha gajQahar5 s5sfi (v. 5). The contents is as above, and almost no reference 
is paid to the account in the angas. It concludes with the statement (above p. 48) : &am5y5ri 
tiviha : 6h8 dasaM padavibhdg5 II 88 || ; in B there follows, as if belonging to this chapter, 
as V. 89 the beginning verse of the Oghaniryukti, and thereupon the statement ittha ’mtar6 
Ghanijjutti bhfiniyavva. In A v, 89 appears as v. 1 at the beginning of chap. 7 and then follows 
in partial Sanskrit : atthau®® ’ghaniryuktir vaktavya ; after this verse 1 of chap. 7 accord- 
ing to the new computation. There is probably an interpolation here. Since chap. 7 treats 


^ Jina 6 ifl callod Panmdblia (v. S3), Jizxa 8 Sasippaha (y, S4), Jina 19 Malli appears as a znasc. (Mallissa y. 30). 
^ On BdYftnamdd see y. 279 (SgD) ; bnt Usabliadatta is iiot“mentioned. We read Somilubhidbfino m the seboliast, 
^ GosAla Y. 15 fg. aetba instead of atra. 
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'■>t the secoud of the three samjichfiris enumerated in 0, <5^, and the first receives no mention, it 
was necessary to remedy this defect. The third siiiauohari is, according to tiie feiatoments of 
the scholiast here and elsewhere, pp. 357, 44D, represcuted by the two chhOdabutras : kalpa and 
vyavahara. It is very probable that the interpolation is not merely one oi secondary origin, 
but an interpolation inserted by the author himself. [02] If this is so, ho deemed the 
Sbaniijutti which he had before Iiim (perhaps his own production) to bo the best expression 
of the first form of the 3 samucharJs, and consequently, not taking the trouble to compose a 
new one, incorporated®® hrevi manu this ohanijj. (cL above p. 6D), or rather referred to it 
merely by the citation of its introductory verse. A complete incorporation brought with it 
no little difficulty, because of the extent of the text in question.®^ The economy of the whole 
work would have lost considerably if the entire text had been inserted. 'The text which we 
possess under this name and of which the first verso alone is cited hero, consists of llHi) 
Prakrit gathas I shall refer to it later on, and call attention for the present to wliat I have 
said on p. 357*^ 2 . — that the first verse cited hero from it, in that it mentions the dasupuvvi, 
excludes any possibility of that Bhadrabahusvamin, whom tradition calls the author of the 
dghaniryukti, having been the first bearer of this name, who is stated to have boon the last 
chaiiddasapuvvi. The same, of course, holds good h fortiori of the author of our text, in which 
this verse is quoted. 

7. dasavihasamftyaarl, 64 (P^r, 65 B) w. ; cf. uttarajjh. 26; the emimoration here in 
chapter 7 is as follows (see above p. 48) : iohchha, michchha, tahakkare, avassia nibihiu | 
apuchchhan^ ya [63] padipnchchha chhaihdana ya nimaihtanii || i \\ nvasaihpaya ya kale 
sto^y^rl bhave dasavihil u [ S&im tu payanam pattfia parfivanam buchchhaih li 2 U 

*8. uvaggh&yanijiutti, 211 (214 B, 216 P, 210 «•) vv. In vv. 40-50 glorification of Ajja- 
Vayara (plnr* maj.)? ®VaM, Vajrasvamin, who extracted®® the agasngjunft vijja from the 
mahdpainn^ (see p. 251) and made ample use of the latter. In his time there still exihied 
(p. 247) apnhattS kMiArinoassa, aprithaktvam kalikaniiyOgasya, but after him (tOiul tata 

aratali, Haribh.), i. e. perhaps through him there came into existence puhattum kitliasua tlitthivai" 
a,®^ prithaktvam krdikasmtfi drishtivade cha (v. 40). Tumbavana, UjjOnt, Dasapura, 
KusumanAm^ (Patalipntm) appear in regular order as exercising an important infiuenco upon 
hib life. In w. 60 — 53 glorification of his successor RakkhiajjA (plur. maj.), Hakkliiaklnuauiut, 
i, c, of Arya Rakshitasvamin, son of S6mad6va and iluddasdmA, (elder) brother of Pha'/j.'^urak- 
khia and pupil of T6saliputta. Those two names: Vajrasvamin and Aryarakshua lel. 
H5maohandra’s paribishtap. chaps. 12, 13), especially as they arc regarded here as pm soil" 
deaerviug of great honor, bring us to a period much later than the old IlhadrabdliuRvamin 
According to the state mouts of the modern Th6ravali (see Klatt, 1. 0. pp. 246b, 247s) 252^ his 
death is placed Vira 17j, but that of Vajra, 400 years later, Yira 584.®® We will find t»olow 
that [64] there is moiitioned here another date later by several years. IlSm. v. 34 too saj'b that 
Vajra is the last “dabapurvin,” ono who still has knowledge of 10 of the 14 pilrvas, utid in 
general that he is regarded as deserving groat honour as regards the transmission of the sacrc'd 
texts. Seethe account of DharmaghOsha on the Kupakshakausik., Ku}>. p. 21 (Hllj. fi’ht 
two-fold division into kfiliasua and difthivaa (also in the Auuy6gadv. above, pp. 36, 40), datitu, 
back as far as Vajra according to v. 40, is in contrast to a no less peculiar division into four 
parts, referred back in v. 54 fg. to Arya Rakshita : kaliasuaifa cha isibhusiyaim taS6 a ft(ira})an- 

In tho Tidhiprapd (in v. 7 dea jogavih^a) tho 6hanyjutti is said to be “ dinnfi,” avattrnfl. inrfco the ftTaasayaTii 

« Haribh. says : sSnipratam oghanixynktir v&ohyA, sfi oha prapamchitatvAt (perhaps on account of its fulness) 
na vivriyatd; and likewise at the end: idknhh padaYibhfigas&mftchfiiy&h prastavah, sA oha kalpaTyavaliararhpa 
bahuyistarA svasthAnSd avasdyu ; ity uktab sAmAchAryupakramakAlah. 

The oghanijyukii, which in P w is actually incorporated with the text, has but 58 (or 79 w) verses- See 
below, p. 82. 

But according to the GanadharasArdhaiata, v, 29, it was taken from the sumahApainnaptivvftu ! see p. 479. 

^ In V. 86 there was mention of 700(1) or 500 nayas, AAhini (y. 37) ditthiyAA parAyanA autiaatthakaha^A ya ; 
each of the 7 etc* nayas see p. 850 ff. and p. 89 ^atayidhah. 

^ See slsoHupakshak. p. 21 (811)u. 
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Batti I savvo a ditthivao chauttlia 6 h 6 i anu 6 g 6 II 54 II jam clia mahakappastiam jani a s 6 s^ni 
chliSasultani I diaranakaramlnuoga tti kaliattho uvagayani || 55 || Here thou the isibliasiyaiih 
(wliioli Har. explains here by uttar/idhyayanadini ! see above pp. 43, 58) and npaiiga 6 are 
enumerated as members holding equal rank®<^ with the kaliasuam, a. e. afigas 1 — 11 , and the 
ditthivaa, i,e, anga 12. Although the mahukappasuam” and “the other chh^dasutras ” 
(kalpadini, scholiasts) are said to have been borrowed from aiiga 12 , they are akin (or rishibha- 
shita) to tho kaliasua, e. aiigas 1 to 11 , Such is apparently Haribh.’s conception of the 
passage.®^ 

[65] In this text wo notice that the different sections are frequently joined together 
without any break ; and such is the case here. In w. 56 to 96 we find very detailed statements 
in reference to the seven ninhagas, nihnavas, schisms,®® After an enumeration (v. 56) of the 
names there follows a list of their founders, the place of their origin (v, 59), the date of their 
foundation (vv. 60 , 61), and then a more exact list of all in regular order, though in a most brief 
and hence obscure fashion, tho catch-words alone being cited. The kathanakas etc. adduced 
in the scholiast, help us but little to clear up this obscurity. The first two schisms occurred 
fluring the life of Vira, tho first (vv. 62, 63), the Bahuraya, bahurata, under Jam ili in Savatthi 
in the fourteenth year after he obtained knowledge (Jin^'m uppadiassa nanassa), — the second 
(vv. 64, 65), the Jivapalsiya, under Tisagutta (ohaiidasapuvvi) in Usabhapura in the sixteenth 
year thereafter. The third schism (vv. 66 , 67), the Avvattaga, avyaktaka, under Asadha in 
S^abift ('Sv^tavika), in the 214th year after the end of Vira’s death (siddhiih gayassa Virassa). 
They were “brought back to the right faith” (Jacobi, Kalpas. p. 9) by the Muria (Maurya) 
Balahhadda in Rfiyagiha. The fourth schism (vv. 68 , 69), the Samuchchhea or ®chchhlia under 
Asamitta (Asva®) in Mihilapura (Mithila) is placed in the year 220 after Vira.®® The fifth (vv. 
70, 71), [ 66 ] the D 6 kiriya, under Gamga in Ullamatira (? A, Ullaga B, Ulluga scholiast, Ulluk& 
in Skr.) in the year 228. The sixth, the TSrasia, trairasika, under Chhaluga in Amtararajia, in 
the year 544, is treated of at greater length (vv. 72 — 87), though in avery obscure fashion. We 
have already seen (p, 351) that ahga 12, according to the account of ahga 4 and Nandi, devoted 
considerable attention to those schisms. Finally, the thfiravali of the Kalpasutra (§ 6 ) contains 
several statements in roforonce to the Tdrlsiya saha and its founder ChhaluS RShaguttfi 
K 6 siyagott 6 . Tho latter it calls the scholar of Mahagiri, who, as in the thSravali of the 
Nandi, is called the ninth snocessor of Yira. But this is not in harmony with the above- 
mentioned date (544 after Vira), since it is equivalent to an allotment of 60 years to each 
patriarchate. There is then here, as in the case of the name of the founder of the fourth schism — 
see 35 I 11 , 381 — a considerable discrepancy in the accounts. The seventh schism, the Abaddhiil 
(vv. 88—91), under GoUhamrihila in Dasapura is referred to the year 584 and brought into 
connection with Ayya Rakkhia, Pusamitta and with the ninth puvva fp. 356), The first of 
these statements harmonizes with the other information concerning Rakkhia which we possess. 
See p. 63, Klatt p. 247b, The name Pfisamitta is frequently met with. According to 
M 6 rutuuga’s Viohdrasreni (see Biihler, ante, 2, 5 e 3 > and Jacobi, Kalpas. p. 7), there reigned 
a Pfisamitta, successor of the Maurya (the Pushyamitra of the ^LaMhhdshija, etc. !), in the years 
323—353 after Vira. Neither can he be the one referred to here, nor the Pusamitta who was 

The terminology in the Nandi — geo above p. 11 — is qnite different. There the kftliaih snaih, together with 
the ukkSliam, as a subdivision of the anahgapavittha texts, is opposed to the dnvifiasaiiiga ganip. ; the isibhusiilliu, 
together with the sCirap. are regarded as parts of the kSliyam, In reference to the nse of the word in Anuy. see 
above, p. 36 n 2. 

npalakshan&t k&likalrntam oharanakaran^uydgab, rishibhAshit^ni dharmakathAnnySga iii gamyai^ ; sarvas 
cha drishtivAdal chatnrthd bhavaty annyogah, dravyAnnyoga itij tatra rishibhAshitini dbarmakathAnnyoga ity 
nktani, tatai cha mahAkalpa^mtAdini lishibhAshitam tvA (tatvAtP), diishtivAdAd nddhritya teshAih pratipAditatv<U, 
dharmakathAnnydgavyA {? tvAoh ehaP} prasamga ity atas tadapohadvArachikirshayA ’*ha: Jam oha . . (v. 65). See 

p. 268. 

See above, pp. 275, 381 on aiiga 3 and npAtga 1. Farther information is found in the second ohhAdasAtra 
(soe p. 463) and in the scholiast on nttarajjh. 3, 0 . 

Abhayad^a on np. 1 mentions Pashyaznitra instead of Asamitta, See p. 381. Is this merely a ln.psm 
calami ? 
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the founder of the Pdsamittijjam kalam of Charauagana ia § 7 oC the thdrilvali of the 
Kalpas., which emanated from Sirigutta, the pupil of the tcntli [67j patriarch Suhatthi, 
The name Pusamitta occurs here too in chap, 17 (16), igo (soo p. 74^), as that of a contcmpoi*ary 
of king Mudimbaga and of Ayya Passabhui. AbhayadSva on up. 1 mentions him as tlio foundm 
of the fourth schism. See p. 65^. 

In addition to these seven schisms there was an eighth(vv. 92 — 95), that of the B6(Jia, 
Pautika, according to Haribh., under Sivabhui in Itahavirapura (Ratha°) in the year 600, Ac- 
cording to the account in Dharmaghosha’s scholiast on his Kupakshakaus,, tlio DigaihbaTiis are 
referred to ; see Kup. p. 6 (796) whore 1 have attempted toshcwtliat the name Bodia has the same 
meaning (naked) as digambara. The animosity against the B&tikas is as keen as can possibly 
be imagined. In the 22nd chapter of the Vioharamriiasamgraha, the roniaining 7 nihnavas arc 
said, according to Malayagiri’s commentary on the Avasy.,to bo desavisamvadino dravyaliihgena 
’bhMiu6, but the B6bika : sarvavisamvddino dravyalimgatS ’pibhinnas. Similarly Haribh. on 
V. 92 (d6savi® and prabhdtavi®) ; see also Jacobi, Kalpas. p. 15^. In the kalasatiari, v. 40, they 
appear as khamana p&samdiya ; also in Kup. 1, 37 , 7i, 2, 3 ; ihid* 1, 8> or as khavanaya, i. e, 
kshapa^ka. See below, p. 75. 

In contradistinction to these heterodox opinions (michliaditthi) we have the praises of the 
sumtoih sung in v. 102 fg. Wo find it called^o 108 ) an “ ajjhayanaih ” as opposed to the 
** remaining (five) ajjhayanas;” and the two verses closing with the refrain ii kcvalibliasiaih 
[68] are cited in reference to it. Those verses recur in the Anuyegadvarasutra (see above, pp, 
37, 38) as I have shewn on Bhagav. 2, isc. After the conclusion of tho upodghataiiiryukti we 
find in the scholiast (see above p. 55) tho following statement : atra sutraspar&ikaniryukty (see 
p. 38)-avasarah, oha praptavasari ’pi n6 ’chyate, yasmad asati sutrS kasya ’sAv iti ; to which 
is joined an elaborate deduction in reference to sutta and niryukti. 

9. namukMranijiutti, 139 (Ptt, 144 B) vv. Towards the end wo find the verse As& 
pathcha® (132), glorifying the pamchanamnkkara, a verse we have already mot with in upanga 4 ; 
see p. 393. In the last pada we have here the reading havai mamgalazh ; sec Knp. p. 21 
(811) fg., where this form of the verse is referred directly back to sri-Vajrasvamin, See 
p. 38»-3 on V, 6^. A detached copy is found in Peterson, Palm-leaf No, 77'*. 

10. sftmftianijjutti, 100 (?r, 111 P, 112 B) vv. Begins : namdi-anuOgadaram vihivad 
nvagghaiam oha kafinaih I k^fina pamchamamgala-m arambhC hoi suttassa Hill The knowledge 
of the nathdi and of the anuogad.^i is here regarded as a preliminary condition for the under- 
standing of the siitra. This citation is both per se of interest (see p. 3), and also because from 
it we can prove that the ^vasyaka texts quoted in these two works are to be distinguished 
from oar Av. nijj. — though this was tolerably self-evident after the remarks on p, 63 ff. The 
text continues : 

ahavA (!) : kayapamchanamukkard karAi samAiam ti so bhihiO I samAiamgam eva ya jam 
so sesam a6 buohohham [69] H 2 H sfitram (atra ’mtare sfitraih vaohyam B). On this Har. 
(see between 8 and 9) : atra ’mfcarA sutrasparsaniryuktir uchyatA, svasthanatvud. Aha cha 
niryuktikArab : akkhaliya (v. 3) tti ,^2 YiFe have here then a very incomplete quotation 

of the text, see above p. 66. — In vv. 30— -38 there are special statements in reference to the 
11 karanas, the fourth of which is here called thlvildyanaxh. See p. 414. In v. 40 we find a 
division of the suaih into baddham and abaddham. The former is explained by duvAlasamgaih 
and called nisihaih and anisiharii (see pp. 452, 553) ; the nisiham is explained as pachhannaib, and 
the following added in illustration : — nistham nAma jaha ’jjhayanam (v. 41). In verse 42 we 

w aj jiiayonaih pi a tiriham | siittS atthO tad-ubhAA ohAra J sAsAsu vi a jjhayanABU (obatuiriit^tistayAdisJui) h6i 

*va nijjuttl (udd^lanirdA^AdikA nirnktipozyavasAnA). 

n BathdiA cha anuydgadyAr Am oha Haribh. 

ak kh a l ia a amhiAi ya k k hft naohaukkAA darisiammi j s'attapphAsianijjnttiyittharatthd imo hdi j{ sohol. tatrA 
’akhalitapaddohiAiAranaBi samhitA, athavA parab saihnikarshah samhitA (a fine Brahminioal remmisoeDoe *) . 
padam, ssahhitA, padArtdia, padayigraha. ohAlanA, pratyayasthAnam (aee aboyo p. 38) are here referred to. 
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find a citalion from pfirva 2 — see above p. 364 — in immediate conjunction with the fore-» 
going. 

11. chaiivisattliau, 62 (61 BP) vv., second ajjhayanam in Haribh. Stands alone in 
Peterson's Palm-leaf 77®. 

12. vanxdaijanijjutti, 191 (189 tt B, 190 P) w., equivalent to the third ajjh. of Har. 
Stands alone in Peterson’s Palm-leaf No. 77^. Prom v. 36 on there is a dialogue between guru 
and ch6°, chodaka, see above p. 34. After v. 176 we read in the text : atra sfitraiii, and Har. 
quotes a text which begins with the words ichhami khamasamane vaihdiurii. 

13. pacHkkamai^anjjjutti^ 64 (52 PB, 61 tt ) vv. Chap. 13 — 18, which correspond to the 
fourth ajjh. of Haribh., presuppose a [70] pratikramanasfitrani^® given by him in full in sections. 
These chapters form a species of running commentary to each of the sections of the pratik. 
Chap. 14, 16 take up one section each, chap. 17 two, chap. 13, 16 contain the explanation of 
several sections. The sections explained in chap. 13 read : — padikkamami 6gavih6 asam- 
jam6 . . , p. dohim bamdhaiiehim, p. tihim damd^him, p. chaiihim jjhan^him. The entire 
following chapter is an explanation of the latter sentence. In w a dhammajjha^rn of 69 w. 
precedes these sections commented upon in chapter 13. 

14. jMi?.asayaih, dLytoafeatakam, 106 vv. The last verse (106) which is omitted by Hari- 
bhadra, mentions 'only 106 vv., and states that Jinabhadda is the author of this cento^^ : pam- 
chuttarSjm, gaha-saSna jjhaj^sayagam samuddittham I JiimbhaddakhamisamanSbi kammasdhi- 
karam jainO ll 106 U. It had originally, as at present (see Peterson’s Palm-leaf 778* 161^), a quite 
independent position and was later, on inserted here. This is clear from the fact that the 
beginning contains a special salutation, which is usual only in the case of independent texts : — 
Viram sukkajjhanag-gidaddhakammimdhanam panamifinam | jotsaram sarannaih, jhiLnajjhayanam 
pavakkh^mi ll 1 ll Haribh. cites this dhy^nasatakam just as he usually cites his [71] kathilnaka : 
ayaih dhy^nasamUsarthah, vyasirthas tu dhyanasatalAd avas6yab, tach ch§ ’dam dhyanasatakam 
asya maharthatvad vastunal.1 ^astramtaratvat (! this is plain ; we should have expected °tvSoh 
cha) prjiraihbha eva vighnavin^yak6pasamtay^ mamgalartham ishtad€vatanamask&ram 4ha : Yiram 
. . The explanation concludes (omitting verse 106) with the words : — samAptam dhy&nasa- 
takam, and the commentator proceeds with his explanation of the pratikramanasfitram : padik- 
kamami pamchahiih kiriy^him, again having recourse thereby to the paritth&vaniyaniyyuiti. 

16. parit{Mvai?.ia, 161 (162 P, 163 ir B) vv. Begins : paritthavaniavihim I buchhami dhtra- 
purisapannattam I jam nauna suvihi^ pavayanasaram uvalahamti ll 1 11 This chapter,-' too, 
gives me the impression of having originally enjoyed a separate existence. Nevertheless it is 
closely connected with chapter 18, since they both share this form of introduction. It is also 
noticeable that the same verse recurs with tolerable similarity in 20, 9 ; from which we may 
conclude that chapters 16, 18, 20 were composed by one author. Haribh. in this chapter omits 
or leaves a large number of verses unexplained ; and beginning with v. 79. His commentary 
is partially composed in Prakrit, probably taken from the old bhashya (see p. 62). After the 
conclusion : — paristhapanika samapta, he proceeds to cite and explain the sutram ; padikka- 
m&mi chhahim jJvanikaShim. In tt there is an additional chapter l^sa&, with 13 vv., inserted 
between the conclusion and explanation. 

16. padikkama:^asanigliaya^i, pratikramapasamgraha^i, 133 (80 P fr B) vv. The 
verses, which are not found in [72] B,^® are cited in full by Haribh. as a part of his commentary. 

It begins iobh&mi padikkaminm . .; it is in prose and different from the ^r^lddha- or ^rdvaka-pratikramana- 
stitra, whose 50 g^hds, divided -into 5 adhikSras, were commented in Samvat 1496 (A. D. 1440) by Eatnaidkhara 
from the Tapdgaohha (No. 62 in Elatt). In Peterson’s Palm-leaf MSS. thorearetwo other similar texts, a 
pratikramanasdtram 86s, 83o (where it is called atioharaprat®) and a pratikramanam 164a (see p. 126b), which 
is different from the first. 

He appears in Eatna4^khara as the author of a yi4$shava4yaka. See preceding note. 

T6 Pjt also presumably do not contain the verses ; A 18^0, 32-4^, 50-64, 68-80. 

T6 On one oceasion he calls these verses (vv. 60 — 64) niryuktigathS-s of the sfitrakrit (!), by which the 
sfitrakiit (!), is said to explain the two preceding verses (48, 49) of the samgrahanikara ! See above p. 54n3, 
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The verses which A B have in common, are cited by him here, not as verses of the niryuktikrit, 
but as a part of the saihgrahanikara. In these chapters we hnd explanations and enumerations 
of the contents of sections 6 — 31 of the pratikramanasutram. Each group of verses is explained 
under its proper section. Chapters 14 and 15, however, belong to but one section. The 
following is treated of : 6 jivanikaa, 7 bhayatfch&na (v. 14), 8 mayattha^ (v. 14'^), 9 baihbha- 
chSragutti (v. 15), the 10-fold samanadhamma (v 1ft), 11 nvasagapadima (v. 17), 12 bhikkhu- 
padima (v. 31), 13 kiriyatthana (v. 44), 14 bhuyagama (v. 45), 15 paramahammia (vv. 48, 49), 
16 gahas61asa (vv. 65, 66 ), the 17-fold samjama (v- 67), the i 8 -fold abaihbha (v. 81), 19 nayaj- 
jhayana (vv. 82, 83), 20 asamahittana (vv. 84 — 86), 21 sabala (sabala v. 87),77 22 parisaha (v. 
100), 23 suttagaclajjhayana (v. 102), 24 dSva (v. 103), 25 bhfivana ^v. 104), 26 dasa-kappa- 
vavahArana uddesanakala (v, 109), the 27-fold anagHracharitta (v. 110), the 28-fold ayarapakappa 
(v, 112), 29 pavasutapasamga (v. 115), 30 m 6 haniyyatthana (v.ll7) and 31 siddhaiguna (v. 132), 
We find herein enumerations of the 23 chapters of ahga 2 (in two groups, one of 16, the other of 
7 ; [73] see above p. 260), of the 19 chapters of the first part of anga 6 , of the 2 ft chapters of the 
three chhSdasfitras 3 — 5, and of the 28 chapters of aiiga 1. 

17. 36 gaBaDigalia-ftBd.yai 3 La, ^ftfeflLtanA; 64 vv. *, in A counted continuously in conjunction 
with chapter 16, i.e, as vv. 134 — 197. In PttB, however, it is divided into two chapters : jfigasam- 
gaha of 60, and lls^yantl of 5 (4 n) w. It contains the vouchers for and examples (ud^harana- 
gatha) of the 32 jfigasamgahas (to v. 193) and 33 asayanas,^® sVsatan^s (v. 194 — 197), which are 
mentioned in the last two sections of the pratikramanasutram. The pratikramanasamgraharf 
(pr^Dii samapta) ended here according to Haribh. Bnt with the words saihprataih sfitrfikta 6 va 
trayastrihsad vy^khyayamt^ . . . Haribh. comes back to the explanation of v. 197. These 
verses contain principally matters of legendary and historical purport, and consist chiefly of 
proper names and of some catch-words. Haribhadra cites very detailed kathanakas on them com- 
posed in Pnlkrit, from which the meaning of the verses is to be extracted (svabnddhyii *vaseyah) j 
but he does not enter upon the explanation of the text of each of the verses, or even of the 
kathanakas cited by him. It is very interesting that ThWabhadda is here brought into connec- 
tion with the (ninth, Haribh.) Nanda, and with. SagadMa and Vararnchi (v. 144, cf. the statements 
in H 6 mach.’s pari&ishtaparvan 8,8 fg.). The same may be said of the mention of S^lavavahara 
in Paitthana (v. 164 ; Yikramaditya is, however, not noticed), and of the identification, in all 
essentials, of all these and similar [74] names^® with the names of king Dummuha of Pamch^la, 
of Nami of Yid 6 ha, Naggai of Gamdhara (v. 172), and with the Pamdavavamsa (v. 161) ! As 
far as the legends admit of being comprehended (which is no easy matter,, if we take into 
consideration the enigmatical character of the text and the corrupt condition of the MS. of the 
commentary), they are in only partial agreement with our information in respect to these 
persons obtained from Brahminical sources. The information they convey, is quite independent 
of any other source, and is probably the result of their arbitrary desire for change. It is of 
interest that the gatha (v. 188), cited pp. 158, 359, which is quite in keeping with the character 
of the verses of HMa, is here inserted in the legend of two prostitutes (Magahasnmdari and 
Magahasirl). 

18. asajiMiyanijiTitti, asvftdhyayika®. 111 (Ptt, HOB) vv. Begins®®: asajjh^ianijjnttim 
bnohchh^i dhirapurisapannattam I jam nafina snvihia pavayanasHralh uvalabhamti U ll asa- 
jjhaiam tn duvihaih ayasamuttham oha parasamuttham oha \ jam tattha parasamntthaih tam pam- 

77 On TV. 87—96 we read here : vyfikhyft . . , ayaih oha samftsfirthah. vy^trthas tn da^flkhyid gram- 

thtmtartd avasfya dvazn (^va), asammoh^thazh datStnns^^na sabalaavardpam abhihitam, samgrahanik&ras tu 

tha: vansam (v. 97). The fourth chhddasttram (or its second book, see p. 468) is meant by the da^^hya 
grantha mentioned hero. 

7» Explained by tyah (!) samyagdarlan&dyaT&ptilakshanas, tasyd iticsuiSh khathdant tSttan&s . . ; as if the 
word was l.yaBftyant (or ty&® ?). 

As for example Yijaa in Bharoachha v. 189, Mndiihbaga, Ajja Pussabh^, Pdsamitta in Sambavaddhana 

t.190. 

Terse I is omitted by Haribh. 
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chaviham tu nayavvam It 2 (I Closes : asajjhdianijjxitti kahid bliS dhirapnrisapannatta I samjama- 
taYaddhagdnam 1 niggamtha^atfa maharislnam |l 10 II Tbis chapter, too, appears to have originally 
existed by itself (see above p. 71, on chapter 15). It refers to certain faults in the study and 
recitation of the srutam, which are enumerated at the conclusion of the 83 asdyands ; but special 
reference is made to the cases in which akalfe ka6 sajjha6, etc. The pratikramanas^tram con- 
sequently is joined on in Haribh. as follows: nama chauvisad titthayard^am Usabh&i- 
Mahavirapayyavasunanam, . . inam tva, niggamtham pavayanam savvam annttaram ity4di, . . 
ndamm (naiydyikam) [75] ti samsuddham ti, sallakattanam ti, siddhimaggam muttimaggam 
nejjdmaggam nevvanamaggam ti, iohhdmi padikkamium goyaraohariydS ity-ddi. 

19. kaussagganijj., 172 w., fifth ajjh. in Ear. 

20. paclicb.akkhd. 9 azujjutti corresponds to the sixth ajjah. in Haribh., and consist of three 
parts : — 1. A metrical section in 22 (26 B) w., with an enumeration of the 5 mfilagunas,®^ 

2, A prose portion treating of the 12 vratas (5 anuvr., 3 gunavr., 4 sikshapadvr.). Haribhadra 
calls its sections sHtram ; this is doubtless to be regarded as a bit of the shtram, which 
is presupposed in the other chapters, but not directly admitted into the text of the Njjj. 

3. A metrical conclusion of 74 (70 B) vv., which closes with the same two verses as chapter 10. 
There are 1 94 vv. verses in all given in P, but in?r only 90. It stands alone in Peterson’s 
Palm-leaf 77® (without statement as to the number of verses) and 86ff (94 w.). — The prose 
part (nominative in ^ !) is directed with great vigour against the annautthiyas (anyatirthika) 
and against the parapdsaihdapasamsds, or the parapdsamdasaihthavas. According to Haribhadra, 
the Brahminical sects®2 Bhautika and V6tika (Digambara, see above p. 67) are treated of under 
annaii®. The 363 doctrines attacked in anga 2 are referred to under parapasaihda. See p. 259.83 
According to H. there is no mention here of the seven schisms. [76] He mentions also a legend 
(in Prakrit) of Ohanakkaand Ghamdagutta in P^daliputta. Of. Hfemach, paris. chap. 8 and 9). 

Besides the JSijjutti I possess a fragment of a second metrical treatment of the fivsyaka, 
which is, however, confined to vamdana and pachohakkana. The former is divided into two 
sections, chaityavamdana and guru®. The text is only partially based upon the Nijjutti. 
There is an avaohuri (^chur^i) to it from the commentary of a Somasumdara (from the Chandra- 
gachha). This avachuri can be traced back to a Jnanas&gara. 

[77] ZLV. The third mtLlasfLtram, dasavd&liasuakkhanxdha^ dal^avaik&lika, or merely : 
dasaalia,®* dasakalika. It consists of ten ajjhayanas, which are composed in sl6kas, with the 
exception of a few prose sections. There are furthermore two chapters called chfila (and hence 


81 pdmTaha adatta mlhuna pariggah^ oh^Ta . || 8 || sfiyajadhammassa rihim hnohhcli^iQi dhtrapu- 

xisapaxmattaixL I jam oharidna 8iiTihi& ginind vi sahdim piyamti || 9 || On this yerse see p. 71 on chap. 15. 

82 anyatirthiliaparigTlhitdni vd ohaity^ arhatpratundlakshanani, yathd Bhantapaiig^ihitfini YSrabhadra-Mahfi 
k&lfidlni, Vdtika-parigrihttdni vd. 

88 Dr. Leumann called my attention to the fact that a letter of Schiefner to me dated Dec. 1857 — see Iwd- 
8tud. 4, 335 — contains the following statement extracted from the introduction of a Thibetan work edited by 
WaBsiljew ; “ there are 363 different schisms in the religion of India.” Since I found nothing of the kind in the 
introdnotion of T&ranfttha, which was doubtless referred to here, I had recourse to Wassiljew himself. On the 
8th of October 1883, 1 received from him the following kind reply ; — “ I cannot inform yon definitely in which of my 
works 363 T-nrlia,n sobools are mentioned, if at all ; but it is certain that this number is frequently mentioned in 
Thibetan works. In Djandja Vatuktu’s Siddhtlnta, which I have at present before me, I find the following : ' In 
thesfitrasare mentioned 96 darsana papantikap], 14 dijakiita mulunip], 62 injurious darsana, 28 which do not 
permit salvation, and 20 which are ruinous.” In Bhania’s work Tarkadjvala all the darsanas are enumerated in 
110 species, * viz. . .’ According to my hasty count there are more than 120 names, probably because the same 
school is mentioned twice, L e. in Sanskrit and Thibetan. And at the end, after mention of aU HOC— 120) species, 
we read i—inall 363 darsanas. As regards the names of these darsanas, it is too difficult for me to translate them 
into Enssian and d fortiori into German, though, should you desire it, I will attempt it as best I may be able.” 
I did not consider it necessary to have recourse again to Wassiljew's kindness, since, for the purpose in view, his 
communication was amply sufficient. It is clear from the above, compared with p. 259, that it wUl be difficult to 
expect complete agreement in detail ; nevertheless the fact that the number of 363 da/ria/nas ia common to the 
Jams with the Thibetan Buddhists, is of great value. 

8* Thus in Av. nijj. 2, 5, and in the VidhiprapA 
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secoiidary®5) of similar oonteats. These are in gathiis After them follow four gathas, in which 
Sijjambhava, according to ‘the old thSra vail (Nandi, Kalpas.) the fourth patriarch after Mahavira, 
is stated to be the author but his son Aj ja-Managa and his pupil Jasabhadda®^ are mentioned 
in connection with him. This is indeed a claim of great antiquity for the author ! 

The contents refers to the vinaya, and is clothed in a very ancient dress. That this is the 
case is proved by the close of a chapter: ti b§mi (also in the case of the two chdlas !) and by the 
introduction : snam ml ausaih in the prose sections (with the exception of that in chula 1.). The 
dasaveSiliam, (see p. 11) is mentioned in the Nandi as being in the forefront of the nkkaliya 
group of the anamgapavittha texts ; its position here, however, almost at the end, does not 
agree with the prominent place ascribed to it by N. It appears elsewhere as the last or smallest 
of the agama (if I understand the words correctly; the preceding leaf is wanting in the Berlin 
MS. — see p. 214) in HSmach. [78] in the parisishtap. 9, 99, and in the commentary on NSmi- 
Chandra’s pravaohanasara, v. 1445, where Duhprasaha, the last of the 2004 sfiris which N^mich. 
accepts, is designated as dasavaikalikaw^trasiitradhar6 *pi chaturdasap'drvadhara iva sakra- 
pdjyah. The author of the Avasy. nijj. asserts (2,5 ) that he composed a nijjutti on it. A MS. 
of a nijjutti which recognizes the chuliya is found in Peterson’s Palm-leaf 1G7. Is it the work 
referred to P The word veMiam is said here to mean about the same as vaik&likam, “ belonging 
to the evening” (vikalS ’parahn^). ®® 

1. dumapupphid, drumapushpika, 6 w. Comparison of the dhamma with a flowering 
tree. Of. ahga 2, 2, 1 * uttarajjh. chap. 10. 

2. simannapuvva, srimanyapurvika, 11 vv. Of firmness, dhriti. 

3. khud.^idyiM, kshullifcachara, 15 vv. ; sa dhritir aohar^ vidhSyd. 

4. chajjtvaniyajjh.,®^ shadjtvanikhddhy,, i. e. doubtless ®nikayajjh. ; see above, pp. 71, 72. 
In two chapters, the first of which, in prose, begins snam mb . . and treats of the 6 grades 
of the four elements (earth, water, light, air), plants (vanasai) and insects (tasa) ; and of the 

5 mahavvayas to be observed in reference to them. To these five a sixth, the raibhdand.u 
verimauam (command against eating at night), is added. Chapter 2, in 29 vv., treats of the 
six forms of activity (walking, standing, sitting, lying, eating, speaking) necessary for these 

6 mahavv. 

5. pimdSsana, in 2 uddSsakas, with 100 and 50 vv., bhikshdsOdhih, of the collection of the 
necessities of life and of rules for eating ; see anga 1, 2, 1. To this is joined, [79] according to 
the Yidhiprapi, the piudanijjutti (mulas. 4) ; ittha pi°tti dyarai (oinnl v. 7 of the jfigaviha^), 

6. dharmlrthakdmajjhayauam, also mahacharakathdkhyam ; in 69 vv. — This trivarga 

(tivaggS also in the Abhidhanappadipika) which plays so important a r6le in epic literature 
(MBhar., Rlmdy. Manu) is not known to the Y^da. Among the Jains and Buddhists, by whom 
dharma and artha are often brought into connection, though in quite a different signification 
(artha sense, explanaiion), the trivarga does not claim any place whatsoever. It is probable that 
we must connect it with the three guaas : sattva, rajas and tamas. But in that case artha would 
respond to rajas, kama to tamas, though kima suits rajas much better. Has the Platonic trinity 
*coX6v, Tjbv, which is Cicero’s honestum, uHle, diiloe, wandered to India ? 

7. vakkasuddhi, v4kyasuddhi, 57 vv. 

8. ^ydrapanihi, ^charapranidhi, 64 w, 

*6 TkiB is e-vident from tbe title dasakSUaih itself. At tke time that the four gftthds were added at the end, 
these two chdlds had not yet been affised, since the text in v. 1 is called, as one might expect from its title, merely 
dasajjhayanam. 

86 According to v. $7 o£ the kfilasattar! it was composed in the year 98 Vtra. 

87 These three names recur in the same connection in the thSrdr. of the Ealpas. Jasahhadda is also in the 
Nendi the fifth successor of Vira. 

88 In anga 2 the word means vaid^ikam ; in painna 5 the meaning is not clear. 

88 dhammapannatti vi, in the VidhiprapA 
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9. vinayasamahi, ®sainadhi, in 4 uddefeikas, of which the first three in metre, in 17, 23 and 
15 vv., treat of the correct vinaya, especially in reference to the guru. The fourth is in prose 
with the introduction suaih me . . , and establishes four fixed categories^ of the correct vinaya. 

10. sa bhikkhu-aijhayanam, in 21 vv. All the verses end, as in Uttarajjh. chap. 15, with 
the refrain sa bhikkhfi, and consequently enumerate the requirements made of a correct bb., who 
desires to live in accordance with the regulations contained in the preceding 9 chapters. 

11. raivakka chulil padhama,, rativakya, in two sections. The first in prose, without the 
introduction suaih [80] me . . , enumerates 18 thanas which the bhikkhu must take and fulfil 
in order gradually to acquire mukkha. The second, in 18 vv., partly with the refrain ; sa paohchha 
paritappai, emphasizes especially the obstacles to this quest and serves si^atSh sthirikaranaya. 

12. chfila 2 without any special title (also in the Yidhiprapa merely ohfiliya) in lO vv., 
describes the correct course of action of the man of firmness. 

The cottcl ttsion is formed by the 4 gath^s in reference to Sijjambhava, which have already 
b»en referred to. Those gathas are probably of later date. The work is called in v. 1 dasa- 
k«lliam (as in Av. nijj. 2, and in the Yidhiprapa) and also dasajihayanam ; so that verse 1 at 
least dates from a period in which the two chulas had not been added (see p. 77’“®). 

The text is frequently doubtful in the two Berlin MSS. The commentary calls itself an 
avaehuri of the vrihadvritti of Haribhadrasfiri.^® Another avachfiri, in bhashA, is the work of 
a RljahansfipidhyAya. A laghuvritti too is ascribed to Haribhadra. See p. 458. 


FOLKTALES OF HINDUSTAN. 

BY WILLIAM CBOOKE, O.S. 

No. 3 . — How Bve rescued the Trince?- 

There was once a king, who dearly loved his queen, and she too loved him exceedingly. 
One day the king went to hunt, and met in the jungle a most beautiful woman. He fell in 
love with her and brought her home; soon she got his heart in her power, and one day she said 
“I wiU live with you only on this condition, that you get rid of your first queen.*’ The 
king was grieved, but he was in her power, and he searched for a cause to discard the queen ; 
but she was so good that he could find no fault in her. , 

One evening he challenged her to play chess and said, “ This shall be the stake. If 
before the game is finished a jackal howls, I will take my new queen and leave my 
kingdom: but if a donkey brays, then you must go away.” This was agreed on ; before the 
game was over the jackal howled. The king said, Lady, you have won. To-mon-ow I will 
make over my kingdom fco you and depart.” At this her heart was nearly broken, and, not 
wishing to distress her husband, she replied : “ No, king, it was a donkey that brayed, I will 
leave early to-morrow.” The king said, “ No, it was a jackal that howled.” On this they began 
to argue, and the king said, “ Let us ask the sentry whether it was a jackal or a donkey.” 

So the queen went to the sentry and said: — Was it the cry of a jackal or a donkey you 
heard just now ?” “ Mistress,” he replied, “it was the howl of a jackal.” The queen replied : 

“The king and I have sworn an oath about this. If you say it was a jackal, the king must 
leave his kingdom. How can I defend it against our enemies ? Then all you people will be 
killed and your children will die of hunger. You must say it was a donkey that brayed.” The 
sentry agreed, and the queen came back to the king and said : “The sentry says it was a donkey 

w Ratna^ 6 kliara (on PratikramanasAtra) oitos this vritti frequently ; bkewise the VioharAmTitasaihgraha 
quotes 0 . y. the following verse from it (or from the nijj.P); titfchayaratthAnam khalu attho, sutfeam tu ganahara- 
tthAnath (see p. 60) | atth^ua ya vaihjijjai suttam tamhA ya s5 balavam || 

1 A folktale recorded by E. David, a Native Christian of MirzApur, from the lips of MahtAbo, a cook-woman , 
and literally translated. 
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that brayed.” You lie,” said the king, “I will go and ask him myself.” When the king 
a&ked the sentry he made the same answer. So the kiiig came back and said to the queen: — 
“You must leave this to-morrow morning.” 

Next morning the qneen went off in her litter and at last reached a jungle. Through 
excess of grief she had not slept a wink the whole night, and was so tired that she fell asleep 
in the litter. Then the bearers, seeing night coming and in dread of the wild animals, quietly 
put the litter on the ground and ran away. When the queen awoke, finding herself alone and 
hearing the roaring of the wild beasts, she trembled and closed the doors of the litter. As night 
advanced tigers, bears and wolves roared all round her, and she lay inside trembling with fear. 

When morning broke all the beasts of the forest went back to thoir dens, and she got up and 
prayed to God to appoint her some place -where she could live in quiet, and get bread and water 
tor her support. The Lord heard her prayers, and when she got out of the litter she saw a 
house inside a dense thicket. Going there she found that it had only a single door, which was 
locked. Looking about she saw the key hanging on a peg. When she opened the door, she 
went in and found a lot of property lying scattered about. So she locked the door thinking 
“ the house may belong to some demon (deo), and if he sees me he will kill me.” 

When evening came a fagir, to whom the house belonged, arrived and found the door 
locked. He knocked and said: Open the door. Who has dared to shut up my house?” The 
queen made no answer, and did not open the door. When he got tired of knocking, the faqir 
said : Whether you are aywm, or a or a ded, or a human being, open the door, and I won’t 
hurt you.” Then the qneen told him the whole story and said : “ Promise that we shall live as 
father and daughter ; then I will open the door.” So the faqir made the promise and said : 

I will give you half of all I get by begging.” The queen then opened the door, the faqir 
went in, and they lived there for some time happily. 

Now when the queen left home she was with child, and after some time gave birth to a 
son, who was very beautiful. When the boy was three or four years old, one day the queen 
took him to bathe on the sea shore. As she was bathing him a merchant’s ship appeared, 
and when the merchant saw the queen, he desired to take her with him. But she refused. 
Then the merchant secretly showed the boy some sweetmeats and the boy ran up to him. The 
merchant seized him and put him into the ship, and loosed it from the shore. Seeing this the 
queen wept violently and implored him to give back her son. The merchant said: “I will 
restore him only on condition that you come with me.” When the queen saw that he would 
not restore the child and was taking him off, through affection for the boy she agreed to go; 
but when the merchant desired to take her to wife she refused. The merchant thought that if 
he killed the child she would maiTy him, so after going some distance he stopped the ship, and 
with a pretence of great affection took the boy with him and pitched him into a -well. When 
he returned to the ship the queen asked where her child was ; he said : “ I don’t know. 1 
took him a short way with me, but he turned back to you, and now I can wait here no longer.” 
The queen was sure he had killed her son, and began to weep and bewail. 

Now the fairies lived in the well into which the little prince had been thrown. They took 
him up in their arms and carried him quietly to their house. For two or three days the boy was 
quite happy, but then he began to cry and wanted to go back to his mother. But the fairies 
warned him, — “Don’t go there, for the merchant will kill you.” But he would not mind them. 
Then the fairies gave him two sticks, one white and the other black, and said: “When 
you smell the black stick you will become white as a leper, and when again you smell 
the white one you will get all right. So when you see your mother’s ship, smell the black 
stick. If you don’t, the merchant will take your life.” 

The moment the young prince got out of the well he ran in the direction^where the ship 
had gone. The merchant from a distance saw him through his telescope (!) and recognised him. 
Then he got off the ship, took a sword and out off his head, and then went on board again. 
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When night fell the prince was so lovely that light streamed from his face. By chance 
that night Father Adam and Eve (Bdhd Adam^ Hawwd) were flying towards that jungle. Eve 
looked down, and when she saw the light that came from his face, she said to Adam : “ What 
light is this ? Let us go and see,” Adam replied: “ This is the world, and it is sometimes light 
and sometimes dark ; come along.” Eve said : “No ! I must see this light.” So they both flew 
down, and when she saw the boy, Eve took great pity on him, and cutting her finger let a 
couple of drops of blood fall on his head and trunk ; then the boy came to life again. 
Then Eve said to him : “ Smell the black stick ; if you don’t perha];)s the merchant will see you 
again and kill you.” So the boy smelled the stick and became white* as a leper and went off 
in search of his mother. 

So at last he reached the land where his mother was, and the king of that land had a 
great love of hearing stories. Begging his way along the boy reached the king’s palace, and 
the people said to him : “ Lad, do you know any tales? If you can tell him a story the king 
will be much pleased and give you a reward.” The boy said, “ Yes ! I do know a story ; if the 
king hears it he will be delighted.” The people gave him something to eat and entertained 
him kindly till the evening ; and when it was night the king sat in his place and beside him sat 
the merchant ; the king’s wife, and the merchant’s wife, and the boy’s mother and several wives 
of the lords sat behind seven screens, and the boy was brought forward. 

So he began to tell his mother’s story and his own — how his mother was married, and 
how his father had turned her away, and how his mother bore sorrow in the jungle and how 
she came to the faqivr and how he was born, and how the merchant deceived his mother and 
threw him into the well, and how he got out of it, and how the merchant had killed him, and 
how he came to life, and how he changed his form by smelling the stick. 

And as he went on telling tbe story his mother’s heart became the more affected, and at 
last she said: “Bravo ! boy! you have well said! Raise one of the screens.” And by tbe time 
the boy had finished the tale all the seven screens had been raised. At last the prince said : — 
“ I am the boy,” and his mother said : “ Smell the other stick.” He did so and came to his own 
shape, and his mother fell on his neck and wept, and said : — never hoped to see you again.” 
Then the king rose from his place and embraced them both ; for, of course, he was the prince’s 
father ; and he turned out his wicked queen, and had the merchant executed, and he and his 
queen and the prince lived happily ever after. 


MISCELLANEA. 


TWO I’URTHEB PANDTA DATES. 

No. 1. 

In continuation of a note which appeared in 
the April part of this Journal [ante, p. 121 f.) 
I subjoin another date which deserves to be 
calculated by an expert;. For an impression of 
the record which contains the date, I am indebted 
to the kindness of Mr. R. SeweU, I. 0. S. The 
original is stated to be inscribed on the second 
gd’pura of the Saiva temple at Tirukkalukkiin- 
3 fam, “the sacred hill of the kites,” or Pakshi- 
tirtha,' in the Ohingleput district. 

1 Svasti 8amasta>jagad-§>dhSira Somakula- 
tilaka Madhur&puri-Madhava Kdrala-vamsa- 
ni[rmmfl]lana Laiiik8.dvipa-luntana-dvit£ya- 

1 On the legeads connected with this village see cmU, 
Yol, X. p. 198 f. Mr. Venkayya has published three in- 
scriptaons fromTirukkalukknUram in the Madras Ohristim 
College Magazine for October 1890 and April 1892. 


Bdma Oh61aknla-iaila>kulisa £!arnnd6arS»ja*vidrd- 
vana K&thaka(ka)-kai’i-kt!ltap&kafla] vividha-ripu- 
durgga-maarddana Yira-£!anta-Kcpdla>vipina-dd- 

2 vadahana EA2ch£-puravar4dhisvara-Gana- 
pati-harina-sdrddOla N elliirapura-(vi) virachita- 
vir[S*]bhish^ka pra[na]ta-rS.ja-pratisht&paka* 
mah&rd j ddhi(ra)ra j a-param^svara Tribhuvana- 
ohaki’ava[r]ttiga[l] srf-Sundara-P&ijLdiya- 
dSvaykku yd[n]du 9dvadu Ishava-nd[ya]j:ru 
pdrwa-pakshattu paSchamiy[u]m 6e[v*]v&y- 
kkila- 

3 maiyum perra Punarpdsattu nibl. 

“ In the 9th year {of the reign) of the emperor 
of the three worlds, the glorious Sundara- 
Pftigidyad^va, etc.,® — on the day of {fke nak~ 
shatra) Punarvasu, which corresponded to Tues- 

* ’Read.jgrahshthd'pa'ka, 

8 The tra.n8latioa of the Sanskrit hirudas is omitted, as 
they are the same as ante, p. 121. 
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day, the iiftli o£ the first foitniichi. of the 
month of Risha])ha,'’ 

The ahovo inscription must belonjjf to th<* Ha«u» 
reign as the Jambnkesvara iiiscription of 
Jat&varman, aUaa Sundara-Par^rdyaduva,^ be- 
cause the same birnclaa arc applit*<L to the kinit iu 
both. A third date of akingSundara-Paujlyadcva 
who bore the surname Jatilrarman, n 2 >iw*uiy to )«' 
contained in an ins4*n])tion at Vikkiramaiigalam 
in the Madura district.® But 1 am unable to 
vouch for the correctness of the juiblished trans- 
cript, as 1 have no im 2 >robbions at hand. 

No. 2. 

The following dat<* occurs at the Is'giuuiug oi 
an inscription on th<* East wall of tin* second 
jprdhiXra of tho BaAgan&tlia kuuiihi at Srirangam 
near Triohinopoly. 

1 Srt-ko-Mlkyapanmar-fttia 

Tiribnva?in.olichakkaravatt[ i Jgal S 6pfLdu 

vajangi aruliya srt-Sundara-Pai^diyadd- 
varCk^^lkn yS»nda oi^badavadu 

2 Mosha-niiyarru ai)ara-pakshattn tritiyai- 
yum Velli-kkilamaiyum perra Visagaftu nal 


[Novr.Mnnn, 1302. 

ill tht‘ ninth year {of the rehjn) of the glori- 
ous king Miiravaman, oHaa the 4*m2K‘ror <^f tin* 

1 thn*<4 worlds, the glorious Siindara-Pdxujlya- 
ddva, who was jdeased to di^iribuit* th** Ch6}a 
Country {amtmtj JUrdhtHttiitta), — on tin* day of 
‘ {tho mMutfm) Visakhd, ^\bieh eorriv^wnidisl to 

Friday, Iht* third tUhi of the sis'ond fortnight of 
the month (d Mesha.'* 

Tin* Buudaru-Fnndya (d this inserii>lKm ealls 
himself Mayavarman, while that <dtln*Jambu. 
kt'svara iuseriidiou bore the Hurniim<* JatAvarmaii. 
Aeeordirtgly, tin* two kings must Is* e<»«Hnh*red 
as diHtm<*t fr<*m ea<‘h otlu»r. T'o the reign <d 
Mairavarman ladongs tin* Tirupparaxikunj^am 
cave- inHenjd ion, which is dittsl ‘Nm the three- 
huudred«aud-tweuty- fifth day of (In* seventh y*‘ar 
{of the ra/ya) td the gh>rious king MA.ravarman, 
aliaa the emjierc^rof the three worlds, tin* glorious 
Sttndara-P&ptjyaddva, who was }deast*d to dis- 
tribntt* the Chdja country;’’* imd tin* smaller 
TirupptLvanam grant, whi<jh is dat.t*d in tin* 
ele\<*nth y«*ar, and ref4‘rs to tin* t(*uth y4Sir, id 
** Sundara-P&ptiyad^va, who <litti'nbutrf*<l the 
Cii6|a country.”^ B, HuLTaycn. 


NOTKH AX!) QUERIES. 


« NO* AS A WORD OF lU^OMBN IN BMNOAL. 

Mr. K. Srlkantaliyfiir, ante^ p. 93, mentions that 
*No* is a word of Ill-omen among the K6mat»is 
in Southern India. In certain circumstances 
it is e< 2 ually so in Bengal. No one will admit 
that there is no rice in the house, for fear of 
offending AnnapdrnA, the goddess of the Ooni and 
also of the Eatchen. The fact of the rice having 


run short is mtiiii«tt‘(l by saying with signiti- 
cance * the i*ice has iiu*n»asefr {had^fuMy Anna- 
is ivpreK(*ated by the rice iu tin* luuise, smd 
in her hand.s the rict*-ljMHe should nt‘ver fail 
to supjdy all guests, however numenjws. In this 
way tihe is peculiarly the yyiuls>l <d Hiuflu 
ho» 2 )itality, 

(JuhuHa, CJadkdas KYRAr^K. 


BOOK^NOTICB. 


Coins of Ancient India from tbo BarlioMt TimoH down 
to tho Seventh Century A. D., by Majou-Uuni u\i. 
Sir a. Cunningham, K.O I.B., O.S.I., R.JK , London, ' 
B, Quaritoh, 15, Piccadilly. ISOl. Octavo, ix. ’ 
and 118, with 13 autotype plutos, and a Ma^;. 

This work of Sir A. Cunningham is the first 
book which deals systematically with the 
coins of Ancient Northern India as a whole, 
and is thus assured of a warm welcome from all 
Indian coin collectors and nnmismatisty. The 
richness of the author’s cabinet and his unrivsiled 
experience necessarily bestow on the book a dis- 
tinctive value which conld not be given to a work 
on the same subject by any other writer. 

4 ante, p. 121. 

® Dr. Burgess* Arehosological Survey of Southern India, 
Vol. IT pp. 18-20. 

* 9 Mr. Nat&^a Sdatrl {ibid, p. 45, text lines 48 ff ) reads : 

Tnhhuvmaehahravatiiga} S.Va- 
tMu-Vdlahffi^^^aruliya gH Simdm*avarumad^vatk u ydr^u 
4l$A><bdM yAl muw^fx-irupim^m the original 


Tlnj pz’efuco and tlio first forty-one page's of 
the treat j St* deal with metrology, tht* origin of 
coinage, amtl the Indian alphabets* In this 
l>art of lus book the author rt‘it<‘j‘at(*8 many of tb<* 
opinions on niatt(*rH in diK 2 >nte which he has 
friiqueutly expressed in his other publi<*ation8. 
Some of tho posxtitms maintained by him an* 
open to attack, but for the present 1 jhihs thest* 
by, and proceed to consider the s<*venty.H<‘ven 
pages which describe the come of ancient India. 

The well-known coins of tho Satraijs of 
Surxlshtm and of the Gupta dynasty are not dis- 
cussed by the author, as they have recently Ixsen 

has M-M^M^tapat^marrndf^a Tribhuca^hvhakraraUt- 
gal %unAdu vahin^iy*aruliya ^t^tivndara-PdmU^i^*- 
varicu ydndu t^J&vadu mu^i}ilt:f:-irubati~aftjij}uk 
^ Instead of 4era^^u a^a^katiar Svndarap Anrlfya^ 
d/^mtku ydadu lloadu {ibid. p. 37, reverse of tbo Plate, I. 
1), the facsimile (ante, VolVL p. 143) reads Sinddu 
Sunf]ara-Pdn^ad^ai:Jsu ydndu [pa]U[^ai]du^ 
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fully described in the Journal of the Boyal 
Asiatic Society by the late Pandit Bhagwanlal, 
Mr. E J. Kapson, and the writer of this notice. 
In a second volume Sir A. Cunningham hopes 
to deal with the coins of Mediaeval India from 
A. D. i)i)0 down to the Muhammadan conquest, 
including the coinages of (1) the Rtljhs of Kasmir, 
(2) the Shfi»hts of Gandhdra, (3) the Kalachuris 
of Ohddi, (4) the Chandellas of Mah6ba, (5j the 
Tomaras of Delhi, (6) the Chauh3.ns of Ajmii*, 

(7) the later coins of the Sisodiyas of M^war, and 

(8) those of the Pundirs of Kilngr&. 

This IS an cxteiisivo programme, and all numis- 
matists will anxiously expect the promised volume. 

The early punch-marked and cast coins 
form the first group described in the volume 
under review, but the section expressly dealing 
with them is not exhaustive, many punch -marked 
and cast coins being dealt with in other parts of 
the book. It is a great jnty that Sir A. Cun- 
ningham did not prepare an index j for, small 
though his treatise is, it is full of matter, and an 
attentive reader finds it very troublesome to be 
<*ompelled to note for himself all the cross 
references which i*equire to be made. 

Notes of time, marking more or less closely 
the date of punch-marked coins, are rare. The 
author records two of interest. On the authority 
of the late Sir E. 0. Bayley he observes that a 
few much worn specimens of the punch-marked 
class were found in company with hemidrachms 
of Antimachus II., Philoxenus, Lysias, Anti- 
alkidas, and Menander. 

The second note of time is afforded by the 
fact that three worn silver punch-marked coins, 
weighing respectively 34, 35, and 42 grains were 
found “ in the deposit at the foot of the Vajrdsan, 
or throne of Buddha, in the temple of Mah&b6dhi 
at Buddha G-ayfi.. As this deposit was made 
about A. D. 150, during the reign of the Indo- 
Scythian king Huvishka, we learn that punch- 
marked coins were stiU in circulation at that 
time.” This inference nobody will dispute, and 
coins of the kind may have continued to circulate 
much later in some parts of the country. The 
issues of Gupta silver coins did not begin before 
A. D. 4t)0, and it is probable that the silver 
punch-marked coins remained in circulation up 
to that date in Northern India, and possibly even 
later. But I cannot accept the argument by 
which Sir A. Cunningham tries to fix the Buddha 
Gaya coins to a date of about B.O. 460. His 
words are: — ** The three coins weigh 111 grains, 
giving an average of only 37 grains. But, as the 
general average of upwards of 800 of these coins 
from all parts of India is upwards of 47 £rrains, I 


am willing to accept a loss of 19 grains [scilieeU 
from 56, the assumed normal full weight] in 
about 600 years circulation, or, roughly, from 
B. C. 450 to A. D. 150, as very exceptional. 
These three coins show a loss of upwards of 3 
grains per century, while the average loss of 
these punch-marked coins was not more than one 
grain and a half in a century. It must be 
remembered that they were all hardened with 
copper alloy.” 

The assumption that the normal wear and 
tear of such pieces was a grain and a half in 
a century, seems to me rather arbitrary. It 
would be difficult to quote an example of any 
class of coins remaining in circulation for 600 
years ; and small silver coins would be completely 
worn away long before the expiration of six cen- 
turies. 

British rupees forty or fifty years old are often 
withdmwn because they have lost more than 
two per cent in half a century, or, say, from five 
to six per cent of weight in a century, and T can 
see no reason why the rate of loss in the case of 
punch-marked coins should be assumed to be less. 
Three grains out of fifty-six is approximately 
six per cent, and that might be taken as the 
minimum possible rate of loss for the small thin 
punch-marked coins, which would wear much 
quicker than English made rupees. Every one 
knows that f onr-anna pieces wear out very quickly, 
and could not be kept in circulation for a single 
century. It seems to me that B. 0. 200 is a 
much more likely date than B. 0. 450 for the 
Buddha Gayd coins, and even that may be too 
early. I can find no reason for the belief of Sir 
A. Cunningham (page 43) that some of the punch- 
marked coins may be as old as B. 0. 1000. I 
agree, however, with him that there is nothing to 
indicate foreign infiuence on coins of this class, 
and that the evidence clearly points to their 
being an Indian invention. 

The conjecture that some of the punched 
symbols may have been private marks of 
ancient money changers, is plausible. 

The punch-marked copper coins (page 69}, 
are much rarer than the silver ones, and at least 
one-half of those that Sir A. Cunningham has 
seen, are simple forgeries of the silver coins, 
which betray themselves by their weight (that of 
the fifty grain [sic] hdrsha), and sometimes by 
the silver still adhering to them.” Similar 
forgeries or imitations exist in the Gupta series, 
and in many other ancient coinages. 

On page 60, in the account of the cast coins, 
two slips of the pen have escaped correction. 
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The word “bulls” should be “balls,” and the 
statement that “ No. 28 .... is of six different 
sizes, weighing respectively 107, 76, 26, and 11 
grains,” requires amendment. 

The account of the coins of Taxila, ihustrated 
by two entire plates, is valuable. A series of 
rare inscribed coins found only at that place 
(now Sh^h ki dh^ri in the Rawalpindi District) 
bears the legend n6gcma (or, in one instance, 
nigarrva) in Indian characters of the Asoka period. 
On some coins the word is written nSkama in 
Gandharian {i .e. Arian, or Khardshtri) letters. 
Sir A. Cunningham wishes to interpret this word 
as the name of a coin, comparing it with the 
Greek 3/o/x«rpa, but this suggestion does not seem 
to be con-eot. 

The word n^gcmd (i. e, naigamdh), occurs in the 
Bhattipr61u! Stisjpd inscription lately discovered 
by Mr. Rea in the Kistna (KyishnA) District, 
Madras, and is interpreted by Dr. Biihler {Acade- 
my for 28th May 1892, ^age 522) to mean “ mem- 
ber of a guild.” That inscription appears to 
belong to the age of A^oka, or a time very little 
later, and the word nigama, (mgama, or n^Jtama) 
on the coins, which seem to date from the same 
period, should, in the absence of good reason to 
the contrary, be interpreted in the same way. 
The word negama (including the variant spellings) 
on the coins is associated with an unmistakable 
figure of a steelyard balance, and also with the 
words dCjaikaf rdUmaiar and antardtaka, of which ' 
the meaning seems to be at present unknown. 
Sir A, Cunningham’s etymological speculations 
concerning these legends do not command assent. 

The very rare coins bearing the legend 
Odumbara or Odumbarisa, which have been 
found only in the R^ngra District, have already 
been noticed in the ArchcBological Mejports 
(Vol. V. p. 154, and XIT". p. 116.). Only two 
silver pieces are known, and the number of copper 
specimens is variously stated by the author in 
the same paragraph as five and seven. The silver 
pieces give the name of R&ji Dhara Ghosha in 
Pali and Khar6shferi characters. One of these 
coins is in the Lahore Museum, and was found in 
company with Kuninda coins and hemidrachms 
of Apollodotus, who reigned about B. 0. 100. 

The coins of Amdghabhhti, king of Kuninda, 
have been frequently published, but only five 
specimens of the Siva type are Jpiown. The 
name Kuninda was first correctly read by Sir A. 
Cunningham many years ago. The late Mr. 
Thomas committed himself at one time to very 
raph speculations about the interpretation of the 
Ij^e&d of lihese coins. 


The local coins of the ancient city KOsAmbi, 
near AUdhiib&d, appear to comprise the issues of 
at least four princes, namely, Bahasata Mitra, 
Asva Qh6sha, J6tha Mitra^ and Dhana D6va. 
The connection of the first named ruler with 
Kdsfiimbi is proved by the occui‘rence of an 
inscription of his in the neighbourhood. The 
coin legends do not include the name of the town, 
and I presume that the proof of the connection 
between RosSmbd and the other three rulers 
named rests chiefly on unpublished evidence 
as to the find spots of their coins. Coins of 
Dhana D6va are recorded to have been found at 
Ay6dhy4 {Arch. Eejports, Vol. I. p. 319). His 
coins are stated to be very numerous. 

Plate vi. is devoted to the Olostration of coins 
ascribed to the Yaudh5ya tribe, nowrepi’esent- 
ed by the Johiyas along the Satluj River and in 
the Salt Range. The coins numbered 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 
8, 9, 10, and 13, of the Plate include the name 
Yaudh6ya in their legends. I cannot perceive 
any reason for ascribing the single-die coin No. 1 
with common Buddhist symbols to the Yaudheyas, 
and the same remark applies to the broken coin 
No. 5, but the ascription of the remaining pieces 
(with the doubtful exception of No. 14), is satis- 
factorily established. The small copper coins, 
ia two sizes, Nos. 2, 3 and 4, have on the obverse 
a humped bull to right, approaching a Bodhi tree 
with railing, with the legend YaudMycmd (or-wQ, 
and on the reverse an elephant walking to right, 
with Buddhist symbols. This class of small 
copper coins is believed to- date from about the 
first century B. C. I would name it the Bull and 
Elephant Type. Pigures 6, 7, and 8 represent 
large copper coins, with a mean weight of 172 
grains, which form a totally distinct class, copied 
from the Indo-Scythian money, and appai*ently 
later in date than A, D. 300. The obverse shows 
an armed figure standing to front, with spear in 
right hand, and left hand on hip ; cock in field 
to right. Legend in old Mgari characters : 
YaudMya ganasya jaya. In one instance the 
word dvif and, in another, the word tri follows 
jaya. The reverse is occupied by a standing male 
figure and sundry symbols. 

This type may be called the Javelin Type, 
which name has been generally accepted for the 
corresponding class of Gupta coins. The legend 
shows that these coins are those of the Yaudh^ya 
tribe or dan. 

Figure 9 represents a silver coin, apparently 
the only one known in that metal, which belongs 
to a third completely distinct type. The author 
remarks that this piece and certain related copper 
coins (Nos. 10, 11, 12, 13) “are, perhaps, of a 
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slightly later date.’^ They seem to me to he con- 
siderahly later in date, and not earlier than A. D. 
500. 

They are characterized by the mde six-headed 
male figure on the obverse, which is probably 
intended for Kfirttik^ya, son of Siva, and god 
of war, and may be conveniently named the 
K&rttikdya Type. The legend on the silver 
piece is Bhdgavat6 Svdvh,inaBrdlimana Yaudlieya, 
and that on some of the copper coins is BM- 
gavata Svdmina Brdhmana 

The obverse device of Figure 14 is simply a 
snake, with the legend Bhdnu Varma, and the 
ascription of this piece to the Taudh^yas does 
not appear to be certain. 

The Taudh^ya coins deserve further investiga- 
tion and illustration. 

If space permitted. Sir A. Cunningham’s 
description of the Coins of PaAehftla (Northern 
Bdhilkhaijid), Mathura, andAy6dhy& should 
receive a long discussion; but it is impossible to 
treat the subject adequately in a review. The 
coins of the Mitra dynasty, characterized hy 
the incuse square obverse, generally ascribed 
to the Sunga kings, are regarded by the author 
as the issues of a local dynasty, inasmuch ** as 
they are very rarely found beyond the limits 
of the North Panch&la, which would not be the 
case, did they belong to the paramount dynasty of 
Sungas.” The princes with the cognomen of Mitra 
who issued these coins, are Dhruva Mitra, Sfirya 
Mitra, Phalguni Mitra, BMnu Mitra, Bhumi 
Mitra, Agni Mitra, Jaya Mitra, Indra Mitra, and 
Yishnu Mitra; — a very remarkable series of 
names. The names of Bhadra Gf^h6sha and Yisva 
Pala also occur. 

The well-known Horse and Bull coins of 
Satya Mitra, SUrya Mitra, and Vijaya Mitra, 
as well as the closely related coins of Sazhgha 
(Mifcra) are classed by Sir A. Cunningham as 
Ayodhy^ issues. But 1 am by no means certain 
that the same Sfirya Mitra did not issue both the 
Incuse Square and the Horse and Bull coins. It 
is certainly a mistake to say that the Incuse 
Square coins are “ very rarely found beyond the 
limits of the North Panchfiila.” I have myself 
three coins of Indra Mitra found in Oudh, and 
Mr. J. Hooper, B.C.S., has many other coins of the 
same class, obtained chiefly in the neighbourhood 
of Ayodhyd. Coins of this class are also found in 
Basti and the other districts adjoining Oudh, 
where the Horse and Bull coins likewise occur. 
Certain princes, with the cognomen Mitra, namely 
06 Mitra and Brahma Mitra issued coins which 
are classed by Sir A. Cunningham as Mathurd 
issues. These various Mitra coins require, and 


would, I think, repay detailed study and investi- 
gation. 

The Mathurfi, coins of the Satraps Hagft- 
m&Bha and Haglina (page 8?) are now, I believe, 
published for the first time. 

The chapters dealing with the coins of TTjain 
and firan are very interesting, hut the greater 
part of their contents has already been published 
in the Archceologieal Survey Reports, and I must 
refrain from discussing them. The coin from 
Bran figui»ed as No. 18 in Plate xi. is, however, 
too remarkable to be passed over. It “ is a thick 
rude piece of copper, weighing 171 grains. It 
hears the name of Bhama PMasini, written re- 
versedly [scilicet, from right to left] in large 
Asdka characters of early date.” This legend 
may he older than the inscriptions of Asdka. 
Sir A. Cunningham includes in his work a brief 
account of the Andhra coins on the ground that 
the Andhra kings claim in their inscriptions to 
have extended their sway far to the north of the 
NarhadSi Eiver, and may thus be reckoned among 
the dynasties of Northern India, with which the 
book is concerned. Sir A. Cunningham adopts 
Dr. Buhler’s results {omte, Yol. XII. p. 272), 
as regards the succession and chronology of the 
Andhra monarchs. 

The coins, which are generally made of lead, 
fall into two main classes, the Western, from 
the neighbourhood of K61h&pur, and the South- 
ern, from the neighbourhood of Amar&vati on the 
Kyishnfi (Kistna) River. The Western coins are 
mostly characterized hy the obverse device of 
a bow, with, arrow jfixed. The Southern coins 
have for leading obverse device a horse, elephant, 
siiipa {chcdtya), Hon, or two-masted ship; and 
for reverse device the cross and balls, charac- 
teristic of the coinage of TJjain. Sir A. Cun- 
ningham observes that “ one specimen has an 
elephant;” hut I possess nine small leaden coins 
from the EjishnA District, given me by Dr. 
Hultzsch, aU of which seem to bear the elephant 
obverse device. They are very rude corns. 

Three of the .kings also coined in copper, using 
the Bow and Arrow device, and one silver coin 
struck by Tajna S^takarm, resembling the Satrap 
coinage of Surfishtra, was found in the of 
Sopfira. 

The concluding section of the book is devoted 
to a brief discussion of the coinage of N6p6.1. 
Sir A. Cunningham accepts ** with perfect confi- 
dence” the determination of the chronology by 
Dr. Buhler, whose results are very different from 
those at which Dr. Fleet arrived. Dr. Fleet 
thought that the Sflryavaih^i Lichchhavi dynasty 
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ruled simultaneously -with the ThS.kmu dynasty, 
whereas Dr. Buhler, interpreting differently the I 
dates of certain insciiptions, holds that the I 
Lichchhavi dynasty ended after A, D 634, and j 
was succeeded about A. D. 640 by the Th^kui*i ' 
dynasty, founded by TMkur Amsuvarman. 

The coins, which are all copper, ranging in 
weight from 95 to 250 grains, bear the names of 
MS.n6.uka, GunS,nka, Yaisravana, Amsuvarman, 
Jishnugupta, and Pasupati. Three of these 
coins had long ago been published by Prinsep 
and Sir A. Cunningham, and several of the types 
were published by Dr. Hoemle and myself for the 
first time in 1887 i^Proc. A, 8. JBengal)^ amended 
readings being given in the same periodical for 
the following year. The coins then described were 
from a find presented to me by Dr. Gimlette, and 
ai’e now divided between the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Dr. Hoernle, and myself. Colonel W arren’s 
coins, some of which are figured and described by 
Sir A. Cunningham, have been recently acquired 
by the Biitish Museum. The approximate date, 
A. D 640, of Arasuvarman’s coins is certain, hut 
the dates and order of the other coins are far 
from being settled. In fact the hf6p6.1 coinage 
requires to he worked ont in a separate mono- 
graph before it can he satisfactorily treated in 
brief. In describing the coins of Ma.n6.nka and 
Gundnka, Sir A. Cunningham transposes the 
terms obverse and reverse. There can be no 
doubt that the side occupied hj the seated god- 
dess is, as in the Gupta coinage, properly denomi- 
nated the reverse. 

No one can he more grateful than I am to Sir 
A. Cunningham for giving to numismatic students 
the first intelligihle guide-book to the numerous 
groups of miscellaneous early coins, or can 

appreciate better the' knowledge and learning 
displayed in the small book under review. But it 
is a reviewer s business to criticize, and I may be 
pardoned for pointing out some defects. M. 
Ed. Drouin, when criticizing my work on the 
Gupta coinage, complained with justice that 
the autotype figures in the plates are often un- 
satisfactory. The same criticism applies with 
much greater force to the plates in this work, the 
coins figured being frequently much wora copper 
pieces, of which the photographs are necessarily 
very indistinct. In many instances the more 
expensive and troublesome process of engraving 
from drawings would have given far better results. 

This review has run to such a length that it is 
impossible to discuss the introductory sections of 
llhe hook, but a few dubious statements may be 
Ikoted. Modem scholars do not generally accept 
the date ‘“frcto 600 to 643 B, 0.” for the Hfetime 


of Buddha (page 3) On page 20 the statement 
is repeated in the form that ** Buddha’s death is 
placed in the middle of the sixth century B. C.’" 

The observations on the derivation of the term 
tanJca in pages 24-26 will hardly command general 
acceptance. The date 84 (page 37) for the Hasht- 
nagar inscription appears to be incorrect. 1 think 
it may safely be asserted that fche date is cither 
274 or 284, as read by Dr. Bubler, and originally 
by Sir A. Cunningham. 

On page 49 the small gold coins of Sontherii 
India, known by the name of Mn, are said to 
average 52 grains, the weight being adjusted to 
that of the Icalmju seed, which is “over 60 
grains.” On page 51 the are said to liave 
been “intended for half dindrs of the Homan 
standard”; and, on the same page, the Min is 
declared to be “the original gold jfcarsAa of 57*6 
grains, which has now dwindled down to 62 and 
53 grains,” and ten of the older Mns are said 
to give an average of 66 grains. These statements, 
which are not altogether consistent, appear to 
require revision. I do not see how fche weight of 
the Mn can be derived from that of the kalahju 
seed of “ over 60 grains,” a purely indigenous 
measure, and also he copied from the Eoman 
dindr standard. 

The citation of the legend of the purchase of 
the J6tavana garden to prove the antiquity of 
“square Indian coins” (page 53) suggests the 
criticism, first, that Sir A. Cunningham much 
antedates Buddha, secondly, that the representa- 
tions in the sculptures prove nothing as to the 
facts in the time of Buddha, but only indicate 
what seemed to the sculptor a suitable way for 
representing a payment, and, thirdly, that early 
square gold coins are not known to exist. The 
legend illustrated by the sculpture refers to 
gold coins. 

I am glad to see that Sir A. Ouizningham Jbas 
ceased to nse the valnes T75 grain and 140 grains 
for the rati and suvarna respectively, and now 
nses the much more correct values ]'8 and 144. 
The valnes 1 825 and 146 which I have employed 
in my publications, are perhaps more stricidy 
correct, but 1*8 and 144 are suflSiciently accurate, 
and form a very convenient basis for a table of 
weights. 

On page 58 the words “eight raUs, or 140 
grains,” should he read ” eighty raUs, or 144 
gi'ains.” On the same page it is stated that the 
J6tavana story ” wiU he found in the appendix,” 
but there is no appendix. 

V. A. Smiih, 

Cheltenham, 

22 Jtme 1892. 
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THE THIRD INSTALMENT OP THE BOWER MANUSCRIPT. 

BY PROFESSOR A. P. RUDOLF HOEENLB. 

I N the present paper I publish that portion of the Bower Manuscript, which contains the 
short treatise, referred to ante, p, 129, on conjuration or the nse of magio spells. 

This portion consists of four leaves. In shape they are exactly like those previously pub- 
lished ; but they are of a somewhat smaller size, measuring only 9 by 2 inches. There is also an 
appreciable difference in their material •, it is not so brittle as in the other parts of the manu- 
script, but feels tough and supple. A different preparation of the bark would seem to have 
been used for these leaves. A specimen, being the obverse of the third leaf, is published in 
the lower part of Plate III., issued with the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
for November 1891, 

The treatise, to which the four leaves belong, is referred to in my paper “ On the Date of 
the Bower Manuscript” {ante, p. 29y as ‘‘the third portion 0.’’ I have there ascribed the 
writing of this portion, which is in a large and somewhat slovenly hand, to a scribe distinct 
from those that wrote the portions published in my first and second instalments. On 
closer examination^ howerver, and farther consideration, I do not feel now quite so sure 
on this point. It is just possible that the portions published in my second and in the present 
instalments may be the pi'oducts of the same scribe, the second portion being written by him in 
a careful calligraphic hand, but the third in a hurried and rather slovenly manner. 

The test letter here is the palatal i, which, both in the second and third portions, has the 
form of a straight-lined square with a circular loop at the lower left-hand corner, while in the 
first portion it is a square with a rounded top and a minute forked tail in the place of the loop. 
In the third portion, in keeping with its more slovenly character, the loop is sometimes left 
more or less open, and the top-line of the square more or less indented. In fact this indentation 
is seen in most letters that have a top-line; it is well shown, e,g,, in the akshara grd of 
sadigrdmam in the 5th line (fl. Ilia®). On the figured page, unfortunately, the palatal i occurs 
only once, in yaiasvinahy in the 4th line (fl. Ilia*), where the i shows the open loop, but a 
straight top. This distinction in the shape of the i is quite sufficient to show that the 
writiug of the second and third portions belongs to one and the same class, as distin- 
guished from the writing of the first portion. That it belongs not only to the same class 
but to the same scribe is shown by another significant circumstance connected with the 
same palatal letter a Occasionally this letter assumes, in the third portion, a very cursive 
form, in which the loop is connected with the top-stroke, so that the whole letter can be drawn 
with no more than two strokes of the pen, thus Q (e,g,, in idntayS Illb®, yaeamitrasya Illb®). 
Now in one or two places in the second instalment a few letters are inserted between the lines of 
calligraphic writing, to supply blundered omissions. These inserted letters are written not 
calligraphically, like the rest of the writing, but in a hurried, slovenly hand, strikingly 
resembling the hand of the third portion. In one of these interpolations, na samayd in fl. Illb ^ 
(ante, p. 139), the letter i occurs and is there drawn in precisely the same very current form 
which is peculiar to the third portion. This fact seems clearly to prove, that, if not the writer, 
At all events the reviser, of the second portion was identical with the writer of the third portion. 
But there is no reason why the writer of the second portion should have been a different person 
from its reviser. It is at least equally probable that the same person, who at first wrote his 
manuscript in a calligraphic hand, afterwards made the corrections in a more hurried and 
cursive hand, — the same in which he wrote another manuscript (t.e., the third portion). 

When it is observed that both the second and third portions have this in common, that they 
never use the transitional or modern forms of y, but exclusively the old tripartite fom, — it 
further tends to make probable the identity of the scribes of those two portions. Add to this, 


1 AlflO^in the Jovmal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LX., Part I.; PP» 80,81, 
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that the writing of the third portion also agrees with that of the second in the matter of the 
hook attached to the bottom of the main perpendicular (see ante, p. 129). 

The leaves aro again of varying thickness. The first has three, the third has six, and the 
second and fourth have each four layers. 

This portioiL of the Manuscript is complete. It commences at the top of the obverse 
of tho first leaf and concludes with the second line on the reverse of the foui-th leaf, 
the remainder of which is left blank. The treatise which it contains relates a Buddhist 
tradition : how on the occasion of a novice, named Svati, being bitten by a cobra, Buddha, 
who was then living in Antithapindada’s garden in J^tavana near Sravastl, gave a onrative spell 
(^sdfiii'SvcLstyayanct)'^ against snake-bite to his disciple Ananda for the purpose of saving Svati. 
Tho introduction, which is written in prose, extends as far as the middle of the last line on the 
obverse of the second leaf. It first relates the occasion on which the spell was given, and next 
enumerates all the dangers or diseases against which the spell may he put in practice. Then 
follows the great spell, which is composed partly in verse (sloha), partly in prose. The intelli- 
gible portions are in verse, while the unintelligible jargon, consisting mostly of alliterating or 
rhyming words, is in pilose. The spell ends in the fifth line on the obverse of the fourth leaf. 
It is called the MaMra&ytlri, and described as a vidyarAift^ or queen of the magic art.’^ 
MahdmdyMj I notice, is said in the abridged Petersburg Dictionary to be “ the proper name of 
one of tho five talismans and of one of the five tutelary goddesses of the Buddhists.’* The present 
treatise shows it to be the name of a spell. From the fact of the mention, before the commence- 
ment of the spell (fl. Ib^), of the ligature to be placed on the bitten part, I conclude that the 
saying of fche spell was intended to accompany the operation of tying the ligature. See further 
remarks on this subject in Appendix III to this paper. 

The spell is followed by the conclusion, which is again in prose. This consists of a series 
of salutations addressed to Buddha and Buddhism, under various synonyms, and of good wishes 
addressed to a certain ‘‘ Tasamitra ” (for Tas6mitra) . This would seem to be the name of either 
the composer of the treatise, or of the person on whose behalf it was composed. Sir Monier 
Williams’ Sanskrit Dictionary, I find, gives it as ‘‘the name of a Buddhist author;” but in the 
abridged Petersburg Dictionary it is only noted as the name of various persons in Jain tradition. 

A fragment of this portion of tlie Manuscript, — that on the obverse of the third leaf— was 
published by me in the April, 1891, Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, pp. 60, 61. It 
was also published, about the same time, and independently of me, by Professor Biihler in tho 
Vienna Oriental Journal, Vol. V., pp. 106, 108, and in the Academy of the 16th August 1891, 
pp. 138, 139. His reading and translation were reviewed by Mr. R, Morris in the Academy of 
the 29th August 1891, pp. 178, 179, and by Dr. A. Stein in the Vienna Oriental Journal, Vol. Y 
pp. 343—345. Mr. MoxtIs, in his review, has given valuable identifications of some of those 
lird.gardjas, whose names occur on fi. llla. In Appendix I to this paper I have added such 
further information, as I have been able to gather from the literature of the Northern 
Buddhists available to me, on all those whose names occur in the second part of the spell. But 
perhaps Mr. Morris and other Buddhist scholars, yvhose acquaintance with that literature is 
more intimate than mine, may feel disposed to supplement this information, which, I need hardly 
say, will be gratefully acknowledged by me in the edition I am preparing for the Government 
of India. 

Professor Biihler, who interprets the term g61ft (fii. Illa^ ; see also fl. IIW) as the same 
as G6dAvar}, the well-known river in the Dekhan, accordingly considers it probable that the 
snake-charm was composed in Southern India. I cannot agree with this opinion ; 1 have given 
my reasons, in a note to the translation, showing thatpdZ^ cannot be a proper name, but must be 
a common noun, meaning * district.’ Nothing, therefore, can be extracted from this word to 
indicate the locality of the composition of the spell. Dr. Stein, on the other hand, suggests that 


® Soejpost, Appendix III. The term corresponds to the (German Effblaspviich, 
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the charm was probably composed in Kasmir, becanse most of the names, occurring on fl. Ilia, 
are those of well-known Niigas or Sacred Springs of that country, li will be interesting 
to learn, now that I have published the whole of the mantra^ whether any more, and how 
many, of the names in the list occur in the Nilamata Purto as those of springs in Kasmir. 
The fact that the manuscript was undoubtedly written in Kasmir, or in an adjoining country, 
naturally I'aisos a presumption that the charm contained in it may have been composed in the 
same locality. On the other hand, there is the circumstance that the names of the Naga kings, 
mentioned in the spell, are, as Mr. Morris has shown, the common property of the whole of 
Northern Buddhism, and probably also of the Southern.^ 

Professor Buhler suggests that the mantra is ** a charm which is intended to force the 
NAgas or snake^deitios to send rain.*’ The portion of it contained on fol. Ilia certainly 
supports this interpietation; and Mr. Morris quotes a similar list of names of Nagas from a 
Chinese ** rain-asking-s/tir«.” 1 was disposed to hold the same opinion at first, but gave it up 
when I came to road the whole of the manusoidpt.^ The introduction shows unmistakably that 
the mantra is intended to be a charm against snake-bite, for Ananda was to pronounce it 
over Svati in order to cure him of the bite of a cobra ; and this is also clearly implied in the 
final words “ from all poisons,” in the concluding sentences. Its real character of a snake-charm 
is also clearly shown by its identity with the snake-charm in the Jataka book, of which I give an 
account in Appendix II. At the same time the charm would seem to be intended to be a 
protection against all sorts of ills and troubles. I take this to be the meaning of the long 
list of evils given in the introduction as well as in the conclusion. Still there is clearly a prayer 
for rain expressed in the two first lines of fol. Ilia. For the presence of this prayer in a snake- 
charm I can give no satisfactory explanation j though the prayer was, no doubt, suggested by 
the fact that the Nagas are also looked upon as water-deities, residing in springs or lakes. 

As a curiosity I may note, that the word jangamd^ occurring at the end of verse 15, on 
a. IW , appears to be a gloss of the scribe, added to explain the meaning of the word trdsa. 
Trd$a properly means *fear* or ‘fearful,* but it is sometimes used erroneously in the place of 
trasa^ which means ‘movable,’ as opposed to siMvara ‘immovable* or ‘stationary.’ The 
object of adding the gloss would seem to have been to prevent a misunderstanding of the 
meaning of irdsat which, however, was obvious enough in the context. That the word is not a 
genuine part of the text, but a mere gloss, is shown by its being extraneous to the metre of 
both verses 15 and 16. 

Of two curious parallels whiohL I have discovered, (one in the Jfttaka book, the 
other in old Indian medical books), I have given a full account in the Appendices 11. 
and III. respectively. The credit of the discovery in the Jataka book, however, is really 
due to Professor Buhler, who first pointed out® the occurrence, in the Khandhavatta Jdtaha, 
of the name Ohabhy&putra, and who would, of course, have noticed the more extended 
agreement, if he had had the full text of our spell before him at the time when he wrote his 
paper. 

The state of the text and the character of the composition in this part of the manu- 
script are to those in the other parts which I have published. There is a con- 

siderable number of clerical blunders and omissions. To mention some of the most obvious of 
different kinds : we have namd ktay^ for namo stu muUaiji, fl. IVa® ; daharah starunah for daharah 
tarunah or daJiaras^tarunah, fi. la^ ; Sta(havdoha for etad^uvdeha, fl. 15^ ; iulam for Mam, fl. lla ^ ; 
vdsuiind for vdsulcind, fl. Ilia®. Sometimes anusvaras are inserted where they should not be, e, 
in smhgrdmanm^anubhmhvamti for saihgrdniarnf^^anulhavamti, fl. Ilia® ; in other places they are 
omitted where they should stand, e, in ralcsM JearShi for raksMih IcaroU, fl. 162. jn several 

s See also the note on No. S3, 8dUMa, in Appendix I. 

* See my remarks, in the Jowrnal, As, Soc, Beng,, Vol. LX , Part I., p. 80, in my paper “ On the date of the 
Bower MS.” 

« See Vienna Oriental Journed, Vol. V., p. 110. 
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places the vowels S and d are written where one wonld expect d and S respectively ; e. 
maUrdtraih for mahdrdtrani, fl. IK^ ; u^asarg6pdydhhyah for upasargopdyibhyak, fl. IV&i. Occa- 
sionally the scribe has made corrections ; thus in fl. Illa^ he had originally written nandSpandi, 
but corrected it to nandopanandt by inserting na between the lines ; again in fl. la® he seems 
originally to have written vdhayamdnamf which he partially rubbed out and over- wrote with 
vdhayamantam. 

Grammatical anomalies are equally numerous. I may instance the following ; — 

l, — In Orthography : confusion of letters : $ for sh in ddrusu for ddr'ushtt, fl. la^ ; n for n 
in nUritd for nUntd,fL. IIK®; n for ri in 'Dhritards'htrisliu for Dhritardshtrishu^ fl. Illa^, 
nsMkhhu for rishihisliu, fl. III&®, prithM iovprithwi, fl. IIK® ; d for I in Mahdkddi for Mahdkdli, 
fl. II5® ; n for n in varttayamdnam for mrttayamdnmh^ fl. la® ; n for n in drohani for drShani, fl. 1152. 
Final t is omitted in chaturthaM for chatwrtliakdtf fl. Ha^ijvard iov jvardi, fl. Ha®, dckare for 
dcharit fl. IVa^. Insertion of connecting consonants : m in Ydsukind-m-api fl. Ilia*, perhaps 
pari’-m-apamya^ fl. Ila*. Insertion of a separating vowel, ^ in sirishaiov sirsha, fl. Ila*. Doubling 
of a consonant: dh before 2 /, in maddhya, fl, Ila®. Sandhi neglected in tarunah aeliira, fl. la®, 
parivartayamdnah dvrdhsMd, fl, la®, hhdntu andmayd, fl. IVa®, etc. False sandhi : dM samamtSna, 
fl, Illa2 (for divah $a^), E6lak6 Apaldlas^cha, fl. IIB^ (for Kdlaho *pa% BMgavdn ISrdmapirahah, 
fl. IIB^ (iov BMgavdn '8rdm% duchoMdyd, fl. Ila^ (for dukhhdyd). Omission of visarga : 
before s : fl. la® Ananda Svdtir, fl. IIB^ Kumbhtra SuoMlomas ; before k ; fl. 116^ harmmana 
JcavJchdrdb ; before p : fl. la® hhihsku prativasati ; in pausS. : fl. Ilia® onahardhiJcd, etc. Some 
among the above given instances might have been also classed as examples of anomalous 
grammar. 

II. — In Grammar : (a) Declension : nom. sing. ; fl. Ilia® dM^ fl. la® llikshu ; instr. 
plur., fl, IIB® mshdhii iihi ; abl. sing., fl, 16® graMid, fl. Ho® chaiwrthaM, fl. Ila® jvard ; abl. 
plur., fl, IT 6 I 'updydhhyah (possibly a clerical error) ; loo. sing., fl, la^ Bhasmi, fl. II 6 * gbldya, 
iildya, fl. Ilia® panvBUya. 

(b) Conjugation: 3, plur. pres., fl. lYa^lUntu\ 3. sing, opt., fl. IVa* dchari', 2 . sing, 
imp., fl. B® and B® TcarBU; 2. sing. aor„ fl, IVa^ hinisi; part, pres., fl. la® vdkayamantam^ 
Most of these anomalies are more or less pure Prftkritioisms ; so is also the spelling of 
sBldya with i (for Skr. 8a«7a),also of dvitiya fl. Ila® and devdsura fl. Ilia*. With regard to 
the forms pariviUya, gdldya, Uldya, they may be either taken as anomalous locative forms 
of feminine nouns in d, and this is supported by the fact that gbld certainly occurs as a 
feminine noun on fl. Ilia® in the genitive singular gdldydh. Or they may be taken as datives 
of masculine nouns in a, used anomalously in the place of locatives, and for this makes the 
fact that iSla (Skr, iaila) is usually a masculine noun, 

( 0 ) In Syntax : exchange of cases : instr. for loc., fl. la^ Brdvastyd (for Brdvastyd^h), fl. la 
samayina: instr. and loc. used promiscuously, fl. IIIo® VirupdhsMshu, but Manind. False 
concord: nom. and acc,, fl. la® SvdHr-bhikshum (for Svdtiih hhikshum^ perhaps a clerical 
error); sing, and plur., fl. la® sa sravmUi (for sravati), fl. IVa® sultho bhbntn (for sukhd^ 
perhaps a clerical error). 

(d) Composition : fl. Ila^ hitya-karma (for krityd), fl, Ila* makshMga (for maksU), 
fl. Ila® d/ru~iula (for i2rw), fl. IVa® Yaka^mitra (for Yaio ) ; fl. Ilia® ndga~rdjan (for ndga-rdja^ but 
also in Sanskrit) ; perhaps fl. Ha^ pari-m^apawya (tov pary-apanay a), 

m. —In Prosody : false quantity, fl. Ub^mama, fl. Ilia* cha, see also fl. IIB®, IIB®, 1116®, 
IVai. One syllable in excess, see fl. IIIo®, Ilia®, Ilia® IIB®, IIB® ; two syllables in excess, 
see fl.IIIa®; one syllable short, see fl. III. b*; two syUables short, see fl. III 6 ® (probably a 
clerical error) . 


* The scribe had origmally written vCihayimG,nam, 
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IV.— 'In Vocabulary : new words or new meanings ; 

avadMta, ‘injury,’ ‘destruction,* fl. Ila^. 
dgldna, " exliausted,* fl. la®. 

Ufjdtima, a Naga, fl. IIK®, 

hlapatra, a Naga, fl. IIW^ (usually Mdpatra). 

Ohirafia ‘ destruction,’ fl. 2a^ (for avahirana), 

KavMorda, a kind of sorcery, fl, 2a^. 

Karnalea, a Naga, fl. IIIZ/^, 

KdH% probably Prakritio for Kdriiiht, fl, IIS®, 

Jcritya^ ‘ witchcraft,’ fl. Ila^ (usually ferity d), 

Kolaha^ a Naga, fl. IIIl^. 

gupta, ‘ protection,’ fl. Ib^ (for gupti), 

gold, ‘district,’ fl. 115^, Illa^. 

Ohhihhasuta, a Naga, fl. Ilia® (Pali Chhabbydputra). 

Bandapdda, a Mga, fl. Illa^. 

dushana, ‘destroying,’ ‘antidote* (for dusham). 

d^stdraka, ‘ the evil eye,* fl. 16® (opp. sutdra), 

visnta^ ‘ inhabiting,* fl. III5® (only nUraya ‘ dwelling-place * noted in dictionaries). 
Nairdvana, a NSga, fl. Ilia® (8hr, Vaisravana)* 

paritra, ‘ defence,’ ‘protection,* fl. 16^ {Pkli paritta, from V pri + tra), 
parivSld (or parMa?), ‘circumference,’ fl. Illa^. 

PitMla, a Naga, fl. 1116^. 

PundariTca, a N%a, fl. III61. 
mahshi-rdga, a kind of skin disease, fl. Ila^. 

mah6rdtra, ‘ the time after midnight,* ‘midnight,’ fl# 116^ (perhaps an error for 
mahdrdtrd), 

Bishiha, a Naga, fl. III6®. 

Lamhura, a N%a, fl, III64. 

Vatsiputra, a Mga, 1116^ fl. (Petersburg Diet., Vdts^%itra). 

VdsumuJeha, a Mga, fl. Ilia®. 

vdhita, ‘ enunciated,’ ‘ put forth,’ fl. IVa®, 

Yegudt, a kind of goddess, fl, II/A 
Bafcafamulcha, a N&ga, fl. III6®. 

BahhJiapdda, a Naga, fl. III62, 

'Srdmandra, a N&ga, fl. ITB^. 

Smhkdraha, a Ndga, fl. Ilia (comp, SathJidra in Petersburg Diet.) 

SdkitaJea, a Nftga, fl. 1115^. 

Sunanda, a N4ga, fl. 1116^. 

SdcMloma, a Mga, fl. IIB^ (on the Bharaut Stupa). 

One more point should be noted. For the purpose of intdrpunotuation a small hook, 
very much resembling the modern comma is used. In the portion of the manuscript, pub- 
lished in my second instalment, a small stroke or ‘ dash ’ is employed. In the Nagari transcript, 
I have represented the hook by a dash, for clearness sake ; but in the Roman transliteration I 
have used commas. In the concluding salutations, the visarga seems to be occasionally 
employed as a mark of interpunctuation, alternating with the usual comma, and resembling 
the modern semi-colon; thus after BuddMya fl. IV a®, after MiMdya fl. IVa®. After rakshamtu 
in fl. IV62 the visarga is employed in addition to the usual mark of a double stroke, to 
indicate the ^ full stop.” I have seen the visarga occasionally used in this way in modern 
Hindi manuscripts, as noted in my Qaudian Orammar. 

In the following transcript, transliteration and translation I have followed the same system 
as in my previous instalments ; see ante, pp. 184, 135. 
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TEXT. 

1, Transcript. 

First Leaf: Diverse. 

1. ^ »iair ^*1% »nTfr 5TSTr*rf7Wfwwrtr»T 

2 . ’stnre?*tT sTsiraPr»s<{?aiKi*i— ^rflisfri ^ srirnrai^ 53— srfr f9c: 

3. "T; arf^Rm^r: rr Tr sq^ r q! «r- 

4. q ^ rgT^ f r^ g «ri=!f^*=*t ’T??rr fTwroK ?rflr^ w^t fg-: ^ g R rarR; t- 

5. Rra; ^ 'sr 4fl«f^^w: airsn^t^i^wnsTHw? sim- 

6. wTff %5f ^r?^Rs?r»r8sftPr ^ <Tf^r5fwf «J3 ^ a . - . 

Cj ^ L- I LJ 

First Leaf: Fever se^ 

1. twjTt *r*r^ ^ sri^mrrft— ^1^3% <rgg 

2. ?r^— ai^niT »T?r4i^ ^srnisrmr ^?rri%f5t# ?srr ^rcT^ ijg «tR*^ 

’iRtrs*# ^rf^- 

3. y» T 4 Pa-, T < c Rra|T>f ft«RRnf ^fhrranf ^ 5i»d^— ^?rar 

— srnm- 

4. fi^— . . — »i??m?RR--»re^?T^— flf5rCT?ra>— 

5. «Rni?T^— 

6. ■egTinw^-^CTr^gt— ^ ^R aK»T?i^ 

Second Leaf: Diverse^ 

1. |f5arar»^'T ^s ^ it fra s^ ^ ’T— fegRT arhr 

2. ^• r «t?^5B 'T ^44ifS^ r *itRrkt%t ^riprc^- 

3. ist«*i9m<iR[q4%!j?jgc¥i5TO«irs'TSfcr<j»irHst5W— 

4. RrR«fff% 4RM'fHat qra t i rn 5«sd»f s(r»8^ 

5. q R g ^ gf 

6. 4Rpg,«r-«t«isj?44^fi ‘^ri’Rr— ^?TR?r ^5r »r®Rf^ 

Second Leaf: Reverse^ 

1. Rq^— ^rs#jrtr<Tt qq 11 fRr— f^— Ri^— Rr%— st%— ant— 

2. 7raR>5rrf^nr--9TRrff^— »t§— RtR— 

3. ffe— Rrfe— Rres^-Rq^— ff-if— si»6rijR?r qnfl-»T?RCT^-snM- 

4. a^-^qg4f5-SKt3— qstf— qRn3»qr-fl5»^r— fg-3*q-3iflPf^ 

5. RRy-R-Rfl^— f*l^— RffI?- 3S-Sf— 35-55— 5^—55— 35-^-^—lf- if- 

* • ^ • 

6. If— fiT— fw— ffr-fsrr— fstr— 5rw— 5rw— qR5— fH . . dt 

Third Leaf: Obverse. 

1. ff^ . — 

2. w jfiRTrarj q fi ^ gw ^ Rirfe fiir n 

3. f<irs fpRrr fnTOirr % fre^ 

4. fPr-f«'f<rRS . i)s ^ ?rfr— fsfWfsfr ^ fnrr T«M[r «reRf«r: ^ 

^ gfqnff^qisri^ fffW— ^ ^rItt ais^ 

6. w *tr®[#T f— iTRrf^^ ^ ^ iHlr ftg ^ w r t^q f— HfW fR fHr 
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Third Leaf: Eeverae, 

1. iiRif'ii— >iRri 

5|»5?R5ir 

2. wmiT! 4rsfwr^ar<T|5|l’— ffcps^ w ^ ^ Pr?«Rr!— w%?nfrw 

3. *R?r^ w— % Rf5f%5 w— ?r«TT NV w 

4. .|Br% w w— ’r5n%^ ^ tNt ^ w— JifHr% 

5. f5r«M'TOw ^ srmr 3f w ^^»ir- 

6. ^ ^ . f^s^RT: arin^ ^sftb fir. b 

Fourth Leaf: Obverse* 

1. ^ ^ w— *rr % mr*r«^ fIRr ^r h .• a 

2. w % ^^Nt5 ^ ^ % 5TRr ig g| '' ^ g ^ ar 

3. w«twa^S ^ ^ ^ ^WRaiRTT: ^rtitt ^ set^ 

sTSTTwr— ?rs^ 

4. »rsfrpr »Tr airw Tmrsft— ^mrerar ^ 'iftait "l- 

5. ^ gttw qftrnwf ii *r^ f;5rar: ^ ^ ?tN% smT ^^ar— !i% f^g ^ at — 

OTa arrar— ar- 

6. Hf ^ srrrf5i^--5pfl' ^ 5=?CTarj srfr *51^— 3r Nwm ^rflanm qw h ^qt qir# 

w arofnarw 

Fourth Leaf: Beverse, 

1 . ^ qra^g ^ra^hrjc^: ?R#m#Tmi»ar: yt45ail«T: 

2 ^aanf^J ?ra|st«ri ?rati^«r; ^83f s 11 

n. Transliteration. 

First Leafi Obverse, 

1 (gf i3va[ih] mayS srutam=ekasini samayS Bhagav^ oli=Ohliravastya^ viharati JSta- 

vanS Anathapindadasy«(a)r[&]in[ej [tina] • • • « 

2 samaySna Sravastyfi JStavanS AnSthapindadasysaramg, SvfitirtenAma bhikslm prati- 

vasati smu® nav6 daharah s=tarxL- 

8 ^ah® acbira-pravraji(tah) ajir-figataj^ imani dharmma-vinayani samgliasy«firtli6 
jSntaka-d^ftni pdtayarQjln6 nya- .... 

4 tarat=piiti-danisa pa[ri]iiishkramya makati krishna-sarp6na dakski^fi pftdtogrish^ 

dasktah sa klanta-k&yah bln^mau pa- 

5 titat pbSnam sraTamty=aksh5ni cba parivarttayamftnaii 4vrAksb!daiyiisbmaii« 

Ananda Svatirabhiksbums=aaadhikain b^dh^- 

6 g[l]ana(ih) phfinam Yahayamantaini®=aksliim cba parivarttayaminam sva(pa)ih(ta)ii 

d(ri)sh(tv)ft (cba) p[u](iia) s(b)ri , sDDiODm Dd . . . 

First Leaf: Reverse* 

1 tasyssaham Bbagavam katbaih pratipadyftmi, Svam^nkt^ BbagavSn«ayxisbmantam« 

Anaiidam-Stadssavacba,!^ gacbcbba tv(ain5=Aiiaiida) (T)[a](tb)[4](g)[atas](y)=[aiva] 

2 vacbanfina, anayft maba-may^rya vidya-rajaya^® Svati-bbiksb6 raksbai^ kar6bi 

guptam paritram parigrabam paripaianalh santi- 

T ReadB^a^avdflaOMrflvast-i/dor J57wrflrat;awsc7i=0/i?irdt’asiyA, orpossibly BAaflfauAistlie Pfiliform of the nom. 
singM though this would not account for the change of the following initial t to chcihh, 

8 Bead ama. ® Bead either daharas=tarma^ or dahara^ iamnah, 

!• Here the original writing seems to have been vd'hcvya'm^am which was corrected afterwards to vAJiayamantcm • 
Bead 8Va(paiitarii, j^ead iwdeJha* Bead r^ayd* Bead ra'kshOm* 
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3 svastjayanain danda-pan[h]araih visha-dnshanam vislia-n&sanam simii-bandharii 

dharani-bandhaTh cha karohi, Deva-gi^aliatO, Haga-gra- 

4 liat6, Asara-gra[brit6], Maruta-graliatS, G-aru^a-gmbfitS, Qandliarva-graliuto, Kiuiiara - 

grahato, Mahdraga-grabato 

5 Yaksha-grahato, Rakshasa-grahilt6, Pr§ta-graMi6, Pisttcha-graMto, Bhata-gralxatu > 

Kumbhanda-grahato, Putana-grahato 

6 Kata-putana-graliato, Skaiida-graliato, TJnmada-grabato, cli=Ohh&yfd5-graliiito, Apasmara- 

graMto, 6s (t) riraka^®-g[r]ah(ai})6 

Second Leaf: Ohver$e. 

1 kritya-karmmana kavkli&rd^^-okirana, YSt&da-chiclicba-prSshaka-durbliukta-ducliclihar- 

dd[i]ta, ducLchli(a)y[ii], (6pra) 

2 vadliutat6 jvarad=8kahika-dY6tiyaka-imtiyakaoh=o]iatiirthaka saptahikad«ax’dlia-niAsika 

mAsikAd=i%i va sakri(ii) -ui [an] (li) u[r]tt[ika] 

3 nitya-jvarAd=vis]iama-jvarfvd*(bh)[fi]ta-3varaix»aianusha-jvar4d=a-ni&ixusba-jvara, v&tika-pai- 

ttika-§lgshinika-sannipatik4it=sarvva-3varri 

4 sirish6-rtti^®“paii-m-apaiiaya ardb-avabhSdakatb, ar6chakam, makshi-rCgadi nasu-rOgaib 

mukha-r&gam kaatba-r6gam hridayarr&gam 

5 karnna-s61am, damta-sulam^o hridaya-sdlam, p6rsva-sulaih,20 prisMba-siilani, ndara- 

s'dlaih, ganda-sulaih^o vasti-sillaih iirii-sdlam 

6 jaihglia-s'dlaifa, hasta-siilaih pAda-iulam, amga-pratyamga-sfilaih chsApanaya, ratrau 

svasfci diva svasfci svasfci maddhya-dinfe 

Second Leaf: Reverse, 

1 sthitd, [l] svasM sarwa-makdratram^i sarvva-buddM kurvvamtu, mama^^ || Idi, 

vidi, hividij nidS, aS6, yAd6, 

2 drigadS, Hari-Y6gudi, PAmsu-pisachmi, Ar&hani, 6r6iiam,23 gll, mSlS, till, kilS,®^ 

til6, m616 mil& 

3 timi, dnmipS, ifcti, mitti, vishtabdhS, vimal®, huliu, buhu, Asva-mukhi Kfitti, 

Mahakadi26 Praklrnna- 

4 kSsI, kulu, kultt, vasphalu, k61u, kolu, Dh&sa-dujnbA, DS-dumbA, duma, dumba, 

golAya, s61A,ya, bisa, 

5 hili, hi, mili, mili, tili, tili, chulu, chula, mulu, mulu, mulu, mnlu, mulu, 

malu, mulu, huhu, huh[u], [huhu], h[uhu] 

6 huhu, baba, babfi, babS, babA, baba, jala, jala, jala, jala, jala, 

(d)[u](ma) . • Di 

Third Leaf: Obverse, 

1 Dundubhl, GrarjauJ, Varshani, Sp6taul, Patani, PAoham, HArini, Kaihpan[i] 

MadanP], M[an]d[auq, 

2 kta?® mS, G61ayAl> parivAlAya varshatu dSvd samaihtSna,^^ Hi Kisi svahA®® I) 

Maitri m6 DhritarAshtreshu maitri NairA- 

Or perhaps chhayi^ with short a ; the akshara is indistinct j the VyutpatH seems to read chha/yS, $ see App. I. 
Perhaps read duattlmla, 

IT Perhaps intended for TcakKhorda ; see App. III. w Bead See footnote to translation. 

Bead ai Read m'Mr&traih. 

S2 From r&lrm to mama is a dl6ka, but the 4ith pAda has one syllable in excess. Betw-een mama and the two 
strokes of interpunotuation, there appears to have been originally a longish scroll which is now nearly washed out. 
Of. Skr, ava/r6hanU Or perhaps hhiU or tiU. The first akshara is blurred. » For Mah&Mlu 

®8 The akshara Ua is written on the margin, outside the line 5 and the exact relation in which it stands to the 
text is doubtful. The full word may have beeu yrayvimhta, . 

rt From golO/ydli to samaihtSna are two pAdas of a sl6ka, but the second of them has one syllable in excess. 

M Bead 8v6M. The first d-stroke is hot abnormally short,” but is entirely wanting. I have noticed the faulty 
fottia rvfuM ajiso in modem Tibetan Buddhist scripts. 
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variSshu clia, [|] VirapakshSahu ml maitrt Krishna-Gautamaklshu cha, [|| 1 1)] 
Manina naga-rajua ml maitrf VasukinjV® 

4* m=*ai)i, [<] Da]|idap«idlshu [na]glsliu Purnnabhadrlshu cha^o sadI, [ll 2 || | Nand- 
opanand|3i nagA var^tnavanio yasasviuah [j] dlv-a- 
5 siirarh pi satBgpAnaamia=anubhara\ramd52 mab-ai*dliikA,33 [n 3 ||j Aaavataptina 
Varunlna^^ maitri Sambaraklna cba, [{] Takshakina Anamtiaa 

0 tn< ha VAsumukhlaa cha, [|| 4 ||] AparAjitlua ml maifci*i33 maitrt oh=Ohhib. 

basutliia cha, [\] MahimanasvinA nityam tathssaiv-a cha 

Third Leaf : Reverse. 

1 MaiiasvinA, [ti 5 li] Kalako Apalalassscha Bh6gavAn=SraDianlrakah [\] Dadhimuklil 

Ma 9 is=ch=aiva Paiidariko disam patib [W 6 ll] Karkotaka 

2 {^amkhapAdAlji*33 Kambal-AsvafcarAv=iibhati, [|] ltlshv=api cha ml maitrt i^aga- 

I'iijesha nitya'Sah, [ll 7 ilj Sukltaka83®=cha Humbhira Suchtll- 

3 niassitatheaiva clia, [|] Ugati(m)laa37 Kalina maitrf me Rishikishu cha, [|| 8 u] 

tatha Pilrap,-KarDnaka33 maitri Sakatamukhlna cha®® [|] 

4 Kllaklaa Sanandlaa Vatslpntrlua cha sadA, [n 9 i|] Elapatrlaa^® me maitri 

maitrf Lamburina cha,^® [4] Pithilas*cha malia-nago 

5 MucUilindaWha visratah [41 10 II ] Prithirf-cliarAssscha yl nAga^^ tAth=aiva jala- 

iiisfita, [i] aihtariksha^charA yl cha Mlru-sama- 
r sritAli^® [ll 11 n] Eka-sirsha-dvt-strshahi*^® maitri tlhi ml'^^ nityaaah [|] A-padlshu 
ml maitri mai(tr)i £m]6 (d)[v]i-[pad]l[shu cha] [p 12 ||] [Chatush-pa-] 

Fourih Leafi Obverse, 

1 dl.>ha ml maitrf maitrf bahn-padlshu cha, [|] ma ml a-pAdak(l) h(m)si ma 

(m)[l himsi] [d]v[ipadakali] [41 13 ||] [Ma ml chatushpadl himsi na]^® 

2 cha ml bahu-pAdakah [|] sarwa-uAglshu ml maitri yl nlga jala-nisritah 

[ll 14 ll] Sarvva-bhdtishu ml m(ai)tr[l] (y)[l] (s)[at](v)[A] . ^ — v — [i] 

3 sarvva-satvIshTi ml maitri yl satvA trlsa-sthl^arAh jaAgaml^® [ll 15 ||] Sarvve 

sukhl bhlatn sarvvS bhduta aiil(ma)y(a), [l] sa[r]vv[6] 

4 bhadruBi pasyaihtu ml kap-oha pipamaacharl, [ll 16 ll] Maifcra-chittaih samSdaya 

kardmi risha-ddshanam, [l] raksham parigraham chsai> 

5 va tath*aiva paripalanam 11 [17 ll] NamI Baddhaya naml etu bldhayl, nami 

Vimuktaya, naml rfmuktayl, naml stn SantAya, na- 

6 ml 'btu sAntayl, naml stn MuktAya: naml ktaye,^® yl BrahmanA®® vAhita-papa 

dharmas^tlshaih namas«=tl cha Tasamitrasya 

Fonrlh Leaf: Reverse. 

1 (p)[A](r)[aih] pAlayaAtu svahA, sarwa-bhayibhyah sarvv-lpadravibhyah sarvv-lpasarg- 

IpAyabhyah®^ sarvva-jvailbhyah 

2 sarvva-vyadhibhyah sart^va-grahlbhyalii sarwa-vishlbhyah rakshaihtu : ll 


*9 Read VAsukM, m. o. “ The quantity of this foot is false. 

31 Bead Nand^'iipancmdA, 3® Read«a>jiflfrdw«m=flwit*5fe<wa?ht<w 35 This pAda has one syilahle in excess. 
3* This pAda has two syllables in excess. This pAda scans irregnlarly. 

39 Or possibly 

ST The penultimate consonant is mutilated, but is only suggestive of iw. 38 Perhaps read P^rai^^KanfLyhina, 
39 Usually spelled MApatra. This pAda is short by one syllable i insert mS after maiirU 

*1 This pAda has one syllable in excess. BeadpK^^^i vi. o. 

*3 This pAda is short by two syllables. Bead mSrVfprisTiiha or nt^rvi.-hilta^s<ivnA§riWi, 

*3 Bead dvUkshiki, m. c. ** is nearly washed out and obliterated s moreover read mS tihi, m. c. 

45 Compare the PAli version in Appendix IL Jathgarnd is superfluous. « Bead here and throughout sattcd. 
99 Probably read nam6 sU Buddhdya, " Bead sin muikta/yS, 

59 Bead BraJmav^d. ** Bead 6pd/yihhyal(, 
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TRANSLATION. 

Thus it baa been related to me : Once upon a time the Blessed Owe was staying in Jeta- 
vana, the garden of Aiiathapi^dada in ISravasti. At that time there lived in Jfitavana, tlie 
garden of Anatlmpindada in 'SrAvasti, a mendicant, called Svati, (who was) now, fresh (and) 
young, (and) had but lately joined the Order, and but recently bubuiittod to the 

Buddhist) Doctrine and Discipline 

While he was chopping fire- wood for the dry hot bath of the congi’ogation, he was bitten iu 
the great toe of his right foot by a large black snake (i.e., cobra), which liad crept out from 
another side among the logs of deodar- wood. He fell exhausted to the ground, foamed at his 
mouth, rolled his eyes, and tore his flesh. The venerable Ananda seeing the mendicant SvaU 
as he lay in an unconscious state, utterly and thoroughly exhausted, foaming at his nioath and 
rolling his eyes, inquired of the master : 

First Leaf : Ri^verse^ 

*’0 Blessed One, Low can I effect this man’s recovery r*’* When ho said this, the Blessed 
one spoke thus to the venerable Ananda : Go tlion, 0 Ananda, (and) in the name of the 
TathAgata®^ B*ave the mendicant Svati w'ith the following spell, the most excellent of the magic 
art ! Grant him guard, defence, assistance, protection, a charm for recovery, j^reservation from 
danger, counteraction of the poison, destruction of the poison, and apply a ligature to the 
wound, ^ a ligature to the vein I Deliver him from seizure by a D&va, from seizure by a Naga, 
from seizure by an Asura, fi*om seizure by a Maimta, from seizure by a Garu^a, from seizure 
by a Ganiharva, from seizure by a Kinuara, from seizure by a Mahoraga, 11*010 seizure by a 
Yaksha, from seizure by a Rakshasa, from seizure by a PiSfca, from seizure by a Pi&iclia, from 
seizure by a Bhiita, from seizure by a Kumbhauda, fram seizure by a Pfitana, from seizure by a 
KaUpflfcana, from seizure by Skanda, from seizure by mania, from seizure by night-mare, from 
eizure by epilepsy, from seizure by the evil eye,^® 

Second Leaf: 05yem. 

from the exercise of witchcraft, from destiuction hyJcaJckh6rda, from injury by Vefcalas that attend 
at burniug-plaees,®'^ bad food, bad vomiting, bad nigbt-mare,®^ from fever, such as comes on 
every day or every second day or every third day or every fouz*th day or every seventh 
day, or every half-month, or every month, or even only once for a moment, from continued 
fever, from remittent fever, from fever such as spirits or such as men or such as non-human 
beings are subject to, from fever such as arises from derangement of the air or of the bile 
or of the phlegm or of all three combined, in short, from every kind of fever down to 

PMi-ddrw I ^ke to be the same as pAH-k&shtha wMch is said to be a species of pine, tbe Deodar j but perbops 
it may here mean ‘ rotten logs of wood.’ The Pfili version (see App. II) has piiii-raAjfc/io, Skr. jpMuvfUsha ; this is 
said in the Petersburg Dictionary to be Colosanthes Indica, but that would hardly yield fire-wood. 

®8 There are here slight traces visible of the letters #, th, g and subscribed y. With these ard the known 
number of missing aksharas, I propose to fill up the lacuna, as given in the transliterated text. 

5* Ghi-ptu for just asj&ia for jMi in the As6ka inscriptions, see Jonm. Germ. Or. Soc., Vol. XLIL, p. 69. 

w Stm>% is properly the line of junction of the lips of a wound or puncture. 

I do not know dst&raJca ; it should be the name of some mysterious evil ; it may be a prAkritized form of 
ajjastdraka or apasHmi a, but these words themselves are unknown. I am disposed to consider it a misspelling for 
dustdrjht; the letters 6 and du have considerable likeness ; there is pBobably a similar misspelling in fl. Ila' <5-pra 
or du’pro . . . ., whatever the full word may have been {duh-^romfha f), iusiGrala might be the * evil eye,* opp. 
s»cfdra, or * good eye.* 

^ I take chichcha to be a PrAkritized form of Skr. chitya^ 

® The MS. puts a comma after hir mo as well as after diickchkarddiia ; but as all these nouns are in the crude 
base, while the context requires the ablative case, it would seem that they are all in composition with the ablative 
vtdhCfdta abh sing, of avadhdia* Ohirana stands for avakiranat lit. ‘sweeping off’j the Oharaka 

h^as Qffjahira^a for * sweepings it is a synonym of tswdJiMa § or it may be derived from root kft {hrinOH) * to^ kill ’ 
On MiikhGrda%ed Appendix III., KfitycL I take to stand for IfHyO,} but it might be “ demons who dig out corpses,** 
see mm. IsUmg cYol. L, p, 166, 119). 
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headaoljo.®* Eemovo (from him) also hemim-auia, indigestion, fly-like diseases of the skin,*® 
diseases of the nose, diseases of the mouth, diseases of the throat, diseases of the heai-t, in 
the ear, pains in the teeth, pains in the heart, pains in the side, pains in the back, pains in the 
belly, pains in the cheek, pains in the bladder, pains in the thigh, pains in the legs, pfli'na in the 
hands, pains in the foot, pains in any limb, whether lai-ge or small. 

Health®* at night ; health in the day ; health while midday lasts ; 

Second Leaf: Reverse, 

health all the time after midnight*® ; may all the Buddhas grant (it) to me ! I^i, vidi, hividii ! 
NidS, a(|6, yadS, dpgaflS ! Oh ye V6gudts of the sun-rays, ye dust-Pis&ohinls that ascend and 
descend !«® EIS, mSlI, tilS, kilS, tilS, mglS, milS! Timi, dumipS ! Itti, mitti! In a well fixed, 
spotless place ! Huhu, hnhu ! 0 thou hm-se-faced-one Katti,*^ Mahik&ll, with dishevelled hair ! 
Kulu, kulu, vasphaln, k&lu, k&lu ! Dh6s^-dumbA, D6-dumbn,®® duma, dumba ! In the district,®* 
on the mountain ! Hifiu, hili, hi. Mill, mili, tili, tili ! Ohulu, chnlu, mhlu, mnln, mulu, mulu, 
niulu, mulu, mulu ! Huhu, huhu, huhu, huhu, huhu ! BabA, babA, babA, babA, babA ! Jala, 
jala, jala, Jala ! Duma 

Third Leaf: Obverse. 

(May) tho goddesses of rambling, thundering, raining, crashing, felling, ripening, captiva- 
ting, waving, delighting, adorning (grant me prosperity*^). May the dAva send i-ain all round 
over the borders of my district ! Hi Kisi 1 SvAhA ! 

^ 1 do uot quite understand the construction of this passage. There is uo verb to govern jvm&tmd tho 
otUor ablatives, except apanaya, which also bolougs to sirish'fHtL The construction of pan also is puzzling ; it 
seems here to mean ** from>to i.e., * remove all diseases from tho fevers down to the headache/ Moreover pan 
seems to be compounded with nrt$yrtti (like i^parC), and tho whole oompound declined in the accusative case 
^irishSHtiparim^ instead of p'lfi* But m might also bo a mere oonneoting oonsonant.^Stm^AiiJr^h is a 

curiously blundered compound, for Skr. nnWtti} for ii/risha is a prjikritized form of Skr. Hr^ha, and the compound 
should be ii/rishiXrbUs Perhaps Hriah^rtti is a mere clerical error for HrishMU. 

Mi'cshi-r^tga, is uot noticed in any dictionary accessible to me. But as mahshM is a synonym of maiafca, I 
take maJcshirjga to bo the same disease as makka. 

Here tho Mah^AyOrt or ‘ great spell* commences. 

Thetexthas wah>-fdtmw “the night of tho festival j” but the context rather suggests maJiMiTam “mid- 
night” or “ the time after midnight,” Tho vowels u and d are occasionally confused in this part of the MS., 
compare iiriahWtti for HrisMrtti in I b* (note 59), suTchS lor suh^ IVa®. 

es On the Ptlthsu-pikchini or “ the female Pis&ohas of the dust” see Childers’ PSli Dictionary, ft. w. Pis&cho, 
They are one of the four kinds of Prdtas. The phrase reminds one of tho particles of dust that dance up and down 
in the rays of the suu. V$gv>H X take to be a vernacular (P&U or Pr&krifc) form of the Skr. hSJeurt, which is given 
in the smaller Petersburg Diction try as an epithet of the Apsaras. I take to be here the “sun” or “the 

rays of the sun.” 

» Kfttti I take to be a vernacular form of Skr. K&rttikt, the spouse or Sakti of Kdrttikdya (Skanda or Siva), the 
same as Mah^lkAli. 

6B DhM-dimhA and D6^dumh6, are probably also vernacular appellatives ; but I cannot identify them in 
Sanskrit. 

8“^ Q-61^ occurs again on il. Ilia* ySl^ydl) pmiv^Uya ‘ on the circumference of the district.’ In H6machandra’a 
Grammar, II, 174, it is notod as a vernacular form of the river name G^jMbart ; and in this sense it is token by Ptof . 
Biihler in the Vienna Oriental Journal, V, p. 108 and 107, footnote, who refers it to the well-known Godavari of the 
Dekhan. Dr. Stein, however, points out, ibidem, p. 345, that there is also a small river, Godftvar! in Kalmlr, “which 
enjoys considerable sanctity and is still at the present time visited by pilgrims,” If g6ld should have to be 
interpreted here as a river name, the KaSmir Gddtlvari has undoubtedly a better claim to consideration, as the 
character of the letters in which the MS. is written shows that it cannot have been produced in South India. But 
Dr. Stein adds that he has “not yet in KaiSmtr texts oome across the shortened form of Qf^l& for Q-^Sdvart 
and it seems to me most improbable that the word can be here a river name. It is placed by the side of tho word 

(or UU), which is clearly the Sanskrit §cdla, ‘ mountain,’ and is not the proper name of any particular mountain. 
Similarly g6l^ (or g6la) should be a mere common noun, and, accordingly, 1 take it in the sense * circle,’ * district.’ 
T'his meaning also fits in better in the other phrase g6l<iydl,i parivH^ya, for parivHd properly means * circumference,’ 
which can hardly be applied to a river. I prefer, therefore, adhering to my original translation in Proceedings, Ae> 
Hoc, Berhg,i for 1891, p. 81 . I may add that in the Abridged Petersburg Dictionary gM is noted with the meaning 
of* disc,* * circle,* and that the word is still used in the Indian Vernaculars in the sense of* circle,* * district.’ 

< ^ I agree with Mr. Morris that we have here no mantra for an oblation” (Prof. Buhler), and that the list of 
words does not contain tho names of “various plants,” bat “epithets of Siva’s female counterpart Durg&/’ 
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(Verse 1) I hold friendship with DhrifcirAshtra and his i-aoe, and friendship with 
NairAvana and his race*®. With Virfipikaha and his race I hold friendship, and with Kri'.hiia 
and Gantama and their races. (Verse 2) With Mani, the king of N.igas, I hold friendship, 
also with Vasuki, and with the NSgas Dand^pida and Pdruabhadra and their races at all 
times. (Verse 3) With the Nagaa Nanda and Upananda. the beautiful (and) glorious, who 
with their supernatural power assist even in the war of the dSvas with the Asuisrs, (Verse 4) 
with Anavatapta, Varupa and Samharaka I hold friendship ; likewise with Takshaka, Anaina, 
and V&sumukha. (Verae 6) With AparAjita I hold friendship, and frioudship with Chhibba- 
snta,®* likewise with Mah.\inanasvin always and 

Third Leaf : Reverse, 

with Manasvin. (Verse 6) Also KsUaka, Apalila, Bh6gavanta, Srjlma^ifraha, Dadhiiuukha, 
Mani, and Pa^idarika, the lord of the quarters, (Verse 7) Kark&Uka, Ssinkhapada, and both 
Kamhala and A^vatara; ^ith these kings of NAgas also I hold friendship perpetually s (Vcnse H) 
and (with) KumbUira (and) SAkStaka, and likewise (with) SachJl5ma. With Ugatima70 (sui<l) 
KAla I hold friendship and with Rishika and his I'ace. (Verse 9) liikewiso with Parana and 
Karna I hold friendship and with Sikatamukha, and with K61aka, Snnanda (and) Vatsiputra 
at all times. (Verse 10) With fil ipatra I hold friendship, and friendship with Lambura, and 
(with) Pithila, the great NAga; and Muohilinda,^! the famous. (Verse 11) The NAgas that 
live on land, likewise those that inhabit the water, and those that live on high, dwelling on M&*u’s 
summit ; (verse 12) those with one head and those with two heads, — with them I hold 
friendship perpetually. With the footless I hold friendship j I hold friendship with the two- 
footed ; (Verse 18) with the four-footed 

Fovirih Leaf: Obverse. 

1 hold friendship, and friendship with the many-footed. The footless shall not do harm 
to me, nor shall the two-footed; (Verse 14) (the four-footed shall do no harm to me), nor shall 
the many-footed. With all Nagas that inhabit the water I hold friendship; (Verse 16) with 
all living beings that live and shall live^^ i i^old friendship ; with all beings, whether movable 
or immovable, I hold friendship^’ (Verse 16) May all beings enjoy happiness, may all 
enjoy health; may all experience pleasures, and may no one practise sin. (Verse 17) In 
the exercise of a friendly spirit I give a remedy counteraoting the poison, (I grant) safety and 
assistance and proteotion.^^ 

Reverence be to the Buddha I Reverence be to the Truth ! Reverence be to the Emanci- 
pated one, reverence be to the Emancipation! Reverence be to the Peaceful one, reverence be 

I ttink, they are d^vis, or perhaps Ndgnis. It looks like a description of a thunderstorm in summer. First the 
disfcaut rumbling of thunder, then the near thunder and pouring rain, interspersed with crai^es of thunder . 
tben the gentle fall of rain ; followed by the ripening of the crop, which waves in the breesy sunshine and delights 
men and adorns the landscape. The missing syllables may be thus supplied : samfiddhifn jprayuihkta me, may they 
grant me prosperity.” 

^ With regard to the plurals of the names, see a note in Appendix XL, so also with regard to NairiiTapa. 

Chhibbasuta oocurs under the Pdli form Ohhabbydputta in Jat. XI, p. 145. See Appendix XX. 

70 The word is puzzling. Xn the Tibetan dharai^s there is a snake-king, called TJgate. tJgatima 

may, therefore, be a name ; but X am rather disposed to suggest that gd is a clerical error for pro, and that the 
whole stands for Skr. ugratama, being an epithet of KAIa, ” the most terrible EAia/' Sec however Appendix X. 

71 Muchilinda, tho seven-headed snake, was the guardian of the Mand&kin! waters, and is famous on acconni;. 
of ihe protection afforded by him to Buddha at the time of his triak On him and the other N%ar^aa mentioned 
in the spell, see the notes in Appendix I. 

7a The missing portion of the text X would propose to supply by satM hMta-'bhdvinab. The Pdli version 
(see Ai^endix XX.) has sattd, p&nd, IMtd, Of these sattd corresponds to our satM, and pdnd and hhdtA would seem 
to correspond to our hhHitd. The PAli commentary explains p6nd H hhdtd hhMn5 mbhattam-vOisSna Ihiitd ti 
vacTuma-matto-msesS v^dAtdbld, i.e., * between p$^a (prd^a) and hhdta there is only a verbal difference, they 
mean : what liyes and what will live through the principle of re-birth.’ 

7S The text here adds This is not only in excess of the metre, but is also a synonym of frdsu. X 

Q<mj|e(jtime ^t it is a ^oss, added by the copyist, to explain M$a which should properly be spelt trasa. The 
uovabV while trdm means terafying.” 7* Here ends the spell. 
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to the Peace ! Re vorenco be to the Delivered one, reverence be to the Deliverance ! The principles 
of evil and good which have been declared by the Brahma (i. e., the Buddha), to them be reverence, 
and may they safeguard Yasimitra’s welfare ! Svaha.^s May they save (him) from all fears, 
all troubles, all temptations and allurements, all fevers, all diseases, all seizures, all poisons ! 

APPENDIX I. 

The Ndgardjas, 

I append a list of the N.igarajas, Nfigas, D^vis, and the other supernatural beings invoked 
in the foregoing spell. To this I add such references and information as I have been able to 
gather. Of the Tihalan Bictiomry^ called the Mahdvyutyalti the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
possewse-s a Manuscript translation, prepared by Osoma de Koros. This is referred to in my 
notes as Vi/, Dr. Waddell, to whom wo owe some valuable papers published in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, has given me several lists of Naga names, extracted from Tibetan 
N\ga Uharauis or rain-charms. Those are referred to as W»L In either case, I preserve the 
spelling of the respective informants. The Abridged Petersburg Sanskrit Bictionary is quoted 
as P. By*^ Childers’ Pali Bid ionary as Pali By,, the MaMbMrata as M. Bh., and Hiuen 
Tsiang from Beal’s Buddhist E<'conls of the Western Worlds The Chinese Sdtra, = Oh, S,^ k 
the Vanlha Varsha Sutra qnobed by Mr. Morris in the Academy, 

(I) NAgas and NAgarAjas : 1, Dhritarashtra, 2, Nairavaua, 3, Virflpilksha, 4, Krishna, 
5, Gautaraaka, G, Mani, 7, Vdsuki, 8, Dandapdda, 9, Pdrnabhadra, 10, Nanda, 11, Upananda, 
12, Anavatapta, 18, Varuna, li, Saihharaka, 15, Takshaka, IG, Ananfca, 17, Vasnmukha, 18, 
Apardjita, 11), Ohhibbasuta, 20, Mahamanasvin, 21, Manasrin, 22, Kfdaka, 23, Apalala, 24, 
Bhfigavdn, 25, 'SramanSra, 26, Dadhimukha, 27, Mani, 28, Pundarfka, 29, Karkdtaka, 30, 
Sankhapa-da, 31, Kainbala, 32, Asvatara, 33, SdkStaka, 34, Knmbhira, 35, Shchildma, 36, 
Ug&tima, 37, Kfila, 38, Riahika, 39, POraiia, 40, Karnaka, 41, 'Sakatamnkha, 42, K61aka, 48, 
Sunauda, 44, Vatstputra, 45, Ellapatra, 46, Lambura, 47, Pithila, 48, Muchilinda. 

There are altogether 48 ; among them Nos. 8, 10 and 11 are expressly called Ndgas, and 
Nos. 6 and 22-32, Nagarajas; No, 47 is called a Mahanaga. The nature of the others is not 
specified, but they ai*o, no doubt, all intended to be some species of Ndga. The Vyiit;patti gives a 
list of 79 Nagarajas, and 55 common Nagas. Among the former occur Nos. 7, 10, 11, 12, 13, 15, 
23, 29, 30, 31, 32, 37, 45, altogether 13, and four others (Nos. 21, 27, 40, 44) that are uncertain. 
Among the latter occur No, 22, and probably Nos. 2 and 19. The Mahdbhdralha, Adiparvan, 
Chap. XXXY, (P. Ch. Roy’s transl., p. 113) has a list of 78 Nagas. Among these occur our 
Nos. 1, 6 (or 27), 9, 15, 18, 26, 29, 31, 32, 39, 45 and perhaps Nos. 2, 30, 36, altogether 14. 

No. 1, Dhritarashtra is not mentioned by the Vy, among any of the Ndgas, bat as the first 
in the list of Gandharvas ; nor is he accounted a N%a by the Tibetan Lamas ; but in the M*. 
Bh,, Ch. S., the P, By,, and by Morris he is stated to be a NagarAja, 

No. 2, Naira vana. At first I doubtfully suggested that this might be the same as AirSvaua. 
This view was supported by Professors Biihler, Leumaun, and Stein, who took the initial n to 
be a connecting consonant (see Vienna Oriental Journal, Vol. V., p. 345), Nevertheless I now- 
feel certain that Mr. Morris is correct in identifying NairAvana with Vaisravana (see 
Academy, Ang. 29, 1891, p. 179). In the first place, the use of « as a connecting consonant is 
very unusual ; in fact, I do not recollect ever having met with a well-authenticated instance. 
Next, as Mr. Morris points out, DhritarAshtra and ViriipAksha are respectively the regents of 
the East and West, and accordingly one expects Vaisravana, the regent of the North, in the 
place of NairAvana. Virfidhaka, the i^egent of the South, is omitted, because he was -not 
regarded as a snake-king, while all the three others were accounted NAgarAjas. The four 
L6kapAlas have their position at the entrance, e, g., of a temple ; and the Nagarajas among 
them may be expected to be invoked in the commencement of a spell. There is also sufficient; 
suggestiveness in the similarity of the two names. Las tly, what seems to me decisive is tha t 
w Sv&hA in such oonneotions pracfeioalljr corresponds to our * Amen.’ 
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AiiAvaaa is actually invoked in the concluding part of the list, under the form of Mdpatra ; see 
the note below on the latter name. It cannot be supposed that the same N^araja would be 
invoked twice. I cannot account for the curious transformation of Vaiiravana into Nairdvana. 
It may be owing to a mere want of attention in the scribe, who confused Vaiwavana with 
Airavana. The M, Bh*, Z, c., however, enumerates both Airavata and Rlapatra. 

No. 3, VirApaksha. In the Vy. he is not named among the Nftgas or Nfigarajas, nor 
indeed among any of the special classes of spiritual beings. The only place where he is named 
IS in the general class of “the gods inhabiting this world.^’ Among these “gods,” No. 31 is 
Jj6kap&la, No. 82 Vaisravaua, No. 33 Dhritarastra, No. 34i Virddhaka, No. 35 Virfipaksha . 
and from among these No. 32 is again enumerated at the head of the Yakshas, No. 33 at the 
head of the Gandharvas, No. 34 at the head of the Kumbh&ndas ; but No. 35 is not referred 
to any special class. These four, Nos. 32-35, as is well known, are considered to be the four 
“Guardians of the World” (Idhapdla). As such, “ their frescoes are found in the verandah' 
of every Lamaic temple or gompa ; but none of them, not even Virfip^ksha, is considered a 
Naga, by any Lama’’ (Wd*). But among other Buddhists, Virdptoha would seem to have 
been placed at the head of theN^s ; see P. Dy, and Mr. Morris’ note ; and in the Khandhavatta 
Jdtaka (Vol. I., p. 148) he is mentioned as one of the N^ar&jas. In any case, these facts 
would disprove any connection of our MS. with the Lamaism of Tibet. The list of names of 
the Lokapsilas, compared with the three jfirst names in our list, is rather suggestive of Nairdvana 
being a misspelling for or confusion with Vaisravaua. 

No. 4, Krishna and No, 5 Gkiutamaka “ are mentioned in the Divyavadana as two snake 
kings ” (Morris), also in the Khandhavatta Jdtaha (Vol. I., p. 145). P. Dy has Gautamaka. 

Nos. 6 and 27 Maui. This name occurs twice. Whether by mistake, or as two different 
Nagas P The M» Bh,, Z. c., and P. By» give Maui. 

No. 7, VasuH. Vy. spells Vdsukft ; Wd. gives Basuga in one Dharaui and Basuki in another. 
Also in Oh. 8. 

No. 8, Dandap^da is not mentioned anywhere. 

No. 9, Pftrnabhadra occurs in the M. Bh. He is alsoknownto the Jains. TheP. By, has him. 

Nos. 10 and 11, Nanda and TJpananda. “These N&garajas assisted the Divas in a struggle 
with the Asuras” (Morris). That struggle is narrated in the Kuldvaha Jdtaha (Jat. I., p, 203, 
204), where it is stated generally that the IJragas or Nagas helped to guard Sakra’s residence, 
bat neither Nanda nor TJpananda are named. The reference in our spell would seem to refer to 
an occasion where these two Nagas distinguished themselves above the others. In the Vy,, Nanda 
is enumerated by himself as the 15th of the Mgarljas, and again Nand&pananda is mentioned as 
the 50th among them. It is not clear in the latter place whether one or two NAgas are meant. 
In our spell clearly two individuals are intended. The Oh. 8, and P. By, give both. In Wd. 
lists there is an XTpanta and an Unanta. See also {Siam Tsiang, Vol. II., p. 166, note 77). 

No. 12. Anavatapta is the NIgar&ja of the Saxik-kul lake in the Himalayas, the source of 
tlie Ganges, Indus, Oxus and Zarafshan {Hiuen Tsiang^ Vol. I., p. 11, 12). He is No. 13 in Vy. 
Also in the Lalita Vistara, p. 249, 14. (P. By), and in Oh. 8 . . 

No. 18, Varuna. In Vy. he is No. 9. Also in P. By. and Oh. 8. 

No. 14, SamhSrakft. The P. By. gives Samh&ra as the name of an Asura. Mr. Morris sug- 
gests a misreading for Samgara = SIgara, which is very improbahle. 

No. 16, Takshaka. Vy. No. 8, M. Bh., 1. o.. No. 4, also in P. By. and Oh. 8. 

No. 16, Ananta. Vy. No. 7, also in Wd., P. By,, Pdli By, 

No. 17, V&sumukha, not fonnd anywhere else. 

No, 18, Aparijita in the M. Bh., 1. c., also in P. By. 

No. 19, Ohhibbasuta, as Prof. Buhler first pointed oufc, is mentioned in the Khandhavatta 
JdMm (Yoh L p. 145) undc^ the form Ohhabbyl-p-utta. See Appendix II. 
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Nos. 20, and 21, MaMmanasvin and Manasvin. The latter in Gh, S. and in P. Dy, The 
Vy» has Manasti (sic) as No. 57. 

No. 22, Ealaka, The Vy> gives Kalaka as the 17th of the common Nagas, and a Kalik6 
as the 31st of the N&gar4jas. The P. By. has it as the name of a Rakshasa and an Asura. 

No. 23, ApaUla is mentioned by (Hiuen Tsiang, Yol. I., p. 122, 123, 126, note) as the Naga 
of the spring which forms the source of the Swat river in Udyfina. He was prevailed upon by 
Buddha to desist from annually inundating the country. He is No. 45 in Vy, In P. By. it 
is the name of a Rakshasa. 

No. 24, Bh6gavan, according to P. By , occurs in the SuparnadhyAya, p. 9, 1. 

No. 25, Sramanlra is probably the Nagaraja whose story is told by {Hmen Tsiang, Yol. L, 
p. 63, 64). He was originally a Sramanira, or Buddhist novice, but became the NAga king of a 
lake on the summit of a snowy mountain in the Hindu Kush. The Vy. has a Sramana as the 
19th in the list of common N^as. 

No. 26, Dadhimukha, in the M. Bh., h c., also according to the P. By.^ in the Harhama 
(Calcutta ed.), v. 9603. 

No, 28, Pundartka, not mentioned elsewhere. The Vy,, however, has a Padma, as the 4th 
of the NagarSjas. 

No. 29, Kark&taka is No. 2 of the NAgar&jas in Vy. and No. 5 in the M. Bh., L c. Wd. 
gives KarS.kotaye in one Dharani and Karkota in another. The P. By. has it. 

No. 30, Sahkhap&da. The Fy, has ISankhapUo as the first of the Mgar^jas ; there is also 
a Bankho as No, 22. TTd. gives ^^Shangkapala” in all Dharanis. It can hardly be doubted 
that all these are intended for the same name. The M. Bh,, 1. e., has Saiikhapijuda. 

Nos. 31 and 32, Blambala and Asvatara are enumerated in the Vy. under one No. 65, though 
stated to be two separate N^arajas. They arc Nos. 34, 35 in the M. Bh., 1. e. The Pdlt By. 
has Kambala, 

No. 33, SS.k6taka is not found elsewhere. It might be not a name, but an epithet of No. 34 
Knmbhira, meaning * a native of the town of SfikSta’ ( = Ayfidhya in Oudh), and if all these names 
are those of sacred springs, we should here have the name of a spring in the centre of North 
India. It is just possible that the name may be Samk5taka : but the apparent anusvara is attached 
to the foot of the letter in the line above s^kStaka, and is, in all probability, part of that letter. 

No. 34, Kumbhlra is, in Siuen Tsiang, Yol. II., p. 49, the name of several Mgas of pools 
near Benares. In the P. By. it is the name of a Taksha. 

No. 35, Suohlloma occurs in No. 74 of the inscriptions on the Bharaut Stfipa as the name 
of a Taksha (see ante, Yol. XXL, p. 233). 

No. 36, TTgatima. Wd. gives Ugate. The M. Bh., 1. c., has Ugraka. See note 70. 

No. 37, K^la is the 24th NSgarS.ja in Vy. He stood before Buddha and sang his praises 
just before his contest with M4ra (NiddnaKathd,p.97, in Rhys Davids’ Buddhist Birth Stories). 
Also in P. By. and Pdli By. (s. v. NSgo). 

No. 38, Rishika ; not found elsewhere. 

No. 39, Purana is No. 9 in the M. Bh., 1. c. The P. By. quotes a Na^ Pfirariaka from the 
Earivaihia (Calcutta ed.), v. 9602* 

Nos. 40-43. Karnaka, Sakatamukha, K61aka, Snnanda are not found elsewhere. The Vy . , 
however, gives Kulika, as the name of the 3rd N&garSja. 

No. 44, Yatsiputra, also spelled Yatslputra, and quoted by the P. By., as the name of a 
N&ga, from the Kdranda Vydha 2, 13. 

No. 45, Illapatra, also spelled Elipa^ra. With the latter spelling it occurs as the name of 
the 43rd Nfigar&ja in Y^.,and as No. 11 in the M. Bh., 1. a.\ also in Oh. 8. and P. By. Another 
spelling is Brapata (in Skr. AirAvata) or firapatha, with the conjunct ir simplified into t or th 
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(as in itha foi’ atra). The former (with t) occurs in Nos. 59 and 60 of the inscriptions on the 
Bharaut StApa (see ante^ Vol. X,, p. 258 and Vol XXI, p. 232). The other (with tlx) is the 
commoner one, and occnrs in the Khandhavatta JdtaTca (Vol. I., p. 145); see also Fdli s. v, 
Nago. A third spelling is filApana or Er^vana, of which the former is given by Mr. Morris from 
Oh, S.i while the other corresponds to the Sanskrit form Airavana. There was a Nagar&ja of 
this name both near Takshasild and BanS,ras, see Riuen Tsiang, Vol. I., p. LXVIII. and p. 187. 

No. 46. Lambura may be the N%arajja of the lake on the crest of the mountain of “ Lan- 
po-la,” in Udyana, whose story is given by (Hitien Tsiang^ Vol. I. p. 128 ff). Fy. gives Law,'- 
huha as the name of the 12th Nagaraja (also in the P. LyJ) 

No. 47. Pithila, not found elsewhere. 

No. 48. Muchilinda, (or Muohalinda), was the blind Naga king of the Mandakini lake near 
Gay^, who, after Buddha’s enlightenment, shielded him in seven folds during a storm {Eiuen Tsiang, 
Vol. I , p. LXIII., Vol. II., 128, Niddna Kathd, p. 109). Also in Oh, S., P. By, and Fdli By, 

II. — ^Blaok NStgas. Dr. Waddell informs me that the N&gas invoked in Tibetan rain-charms 
are of three kinds : white, black, and angry. The names of the black and the angry NAgas are 
mostly such unintelligible words, as Hili, Mili, Jala, <fcc. Many of these occur in our spell. 
I believe they are really mere unintelligible jargon, interspersed here and there with a real 
name, such as Paibsu-pis&chini, or a real word, such as goldya. It was only pedantic subtlety 
that made them into names of Nagas. In the Krahamanfa-ndma Bharani occur the following 
names of black Nagas : Limi Limi, Hili Hili, Tsili Tsili, Jala Jala, Puta Puta, Brara Brara 
Kuti Kuti (Wd.), In another Bharani are found the following angry Nagas : Mili, Hili, Jala 
Puta, Brara, Kuti, Takra, Hala, Hulu, Siti, Kuru, Egate, Arare, Madhaye, Patini, Apare 
Shibate, Ture. Of these Hili, Jala, Mili also occur in our spell ; and Tsili, Brara, Hulu, Kuru, 
Arare may be irespeotively compared with our Ohulu, Baba, Huhu, Kulu or K61u, Ad&. A few 
unintelligible names are also given in the Vyutpatti among those of the NagarAjas: thus its 
No. 36 51 Huludo, No. 52 Ulukfi, No. 71 Dramadro. With these may be compared 

our fil5, Huhu, Duma or Dumba or D6dumb&. 

Dr. Waddell gives me from the Xlu-l-sde or ‘classes of N&gas’ in the Mdo-mang or 
‘ collection of sdtras ’ the following list of N^ga kings and Nagas : — 

“Om Nagar&ja Ananta svaha! Nagarsija Upanata, Takshaka, Karkota, Ulika, AnantS, 
Basuki, Muliki, ShangkapMa, Panaye, Kanale, Babute. Om murzang N4ga Gayuna, NAgariija 
CJgate, NAga Mujiki, Majalasho, Prashanaye, Naga Garuneye swaha; Dukuri svS.hA; Shona 
Mujalasho, Prashona, Kuruni, Dukari (No. 2), Maruni, Debaya, Gayu, Bhanajayu, Bayuma, 
Ragashayu, Ratsayu, Debayu, NAgaraja Yu, Naga Nate, NagarAja Debayu, Ja hung bam ho ! 
Nagaraja Ye svaha ! Nagaraja Naye, Naga Ragashaye, Tunaye, Upaye, Qhanagudeye. Om 
Nagaraja Ananta SvahA! NagarAja Unanta, Upanatana, Tagnan svAha! NAgaraja KarkAta, 
Ulika, BAsuki, Malika, Shangkala, Naga Kili kili svAhA ! Mili mili svAhA ! Jala, jala; Pata 
pata, Dhama dhama, Bhara bhara, Kuti kuti, Hara hara, Tara tara, Hula hula, Hulu hulu, 
Siti siti, Svati svati, svAhA ! NAga Guru guru svAha ! Agete, Arate, Murate, Badane, Apara, 
Shabde svAhA ! Turi tui'i, Buri buri, Hutse hubse svAhA ! Salutation to all the NAga kings, 
including Ananda ! ” 

III. — D5vis or NAgls. Of the 10 names mentioned on fl.IIIal I have only noticed one which 
is similar in Dr. Waddell’s list. It is Patini, which appears, however, as the name of an angry 
Naga, in a Bliamr^ of the latter NAgas. The Vyutjpatti gives no list of names of DAvis or Nagis. 

IV. — Grahas or Seizures. Twenty-one are enumerated in our MS. : 1, DAva, 2, NAga, 
3, Asura, 4, MaruK 5, -Garmla, 6, Gandharva, 7, Kinnara, 8, Mahdraga, 9, Yaksha, 10, 
Rakshasa, 11, PrAba, 12, PisAcha, 13, BhAta, 14, Kumbhanda, 15, Putana, 16, KatapAtana, 17, 
Skauda, 18, Unmlda, 19, OhhAya, 20, ApasmAra, 21, DustAraka. Nearly the same list is given in 
the Vyuipatti: the nine first mentioned, together with No. 14 KumbhAnda constitute its 
entire lS6th chapter of names of supernatural beiugs, viz,, 1, DAva, 2, NAga, 3, Yakshai, 4, 
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Gandharva, 5, Asura, 6, Daitya (instead of our Maruta), 7, Garada, 8, Kinnara, 9, MaWraga, 
10, Kumbhdnda. The remainder, with the exception of Dastiiraka, are mentioned in the 200th 
chapter on the Tidags or ‘evil spirits,’ in nearly the same order: PrSta, EnmbhAnda (here 
again enumerated), PiAlcha, Bhuta, Pdtana, Katapfitaiia, UnmAda, Skanda, Apasmara’ Chbaya, 
Kakshasa* Skanda is here explained to mean an evil spii*it that “makes dry or causes con- 
sumption,” and ChhajA (spelled thus), one that “causes defilement.” In the Susrufa {JJUara^ 
tantra, chapter 27), however, Skanda is said to be the Grahadhipati, or ‘ Chief of the Grahas’ 
which affect children. In the Susrufa and the Vanyasena (p. 910), sTcanda-graha is explained 
as ^convulsions* (gdtrasya spaudana^Jua^npanoLmy Siud saihrcdulhab hara-chaTanais^cIict nrityaH)<t 
&c, Chhdya is generally said to mean * nightmare.’ Unmdda * mania’ and apasTyidra ‘epilepsy’ 
are treated in the OharaJea and other medical books as ordinary diseases. After the grahas the 
spell proceeds to mention ordinary ills or diseases. 

APPENDIX II. 

The Khandavatta J&taka. 

There is such a remarkable agreement of portions of this JdtaTca with the story of our MS. 
that a translation of the substance of it may be welcome for comparison.^® 

The commentary of the Jdtalca narrates the occasion of giving it thus : 

The Master related this Jdtaka concerning a certain monk, while he was staying in 
J6tavana. That monk was chopping wood at the door of the firing-room (janidgJiara-dmri), 
when he was bitten in a toe (pdddnguUya) by a snake which came from out a Piiti tree 
(putiruhkh-antard ) ; and he died then and there. The fact of his death became known in the 
whole monastery. In the religious assembly the monks began to discuss the occurrence among 
themselves. The Master on entering asked them what they were talking about ; and when he 
was told what it was, he said to the monks : ^‘if that monk had cultivated the friendship of the 
four snake-kings and their races, the snake would not have bitten him ; for Buddha in a formei 
ascetic existence cultivated the friendship of the four snake-kings and their races, and thus, so 
far as those snake-kings were concerned, he was not exposed to the risk of a re-birth (through 
being bitten to death by a snake),” He then proceeded to relate the following legend : 

[n the past, when Brahmadatta was king of Banaras, the B6dhisattva was born in the 
family of a Kasi Brahman ; but when he came of age, he retired from the world and made tor 
himself a hermitage in a bend of the Ganges in the interior of the Himalayas, where^ in the 
company of other Rishis, he devoted himself to a life of meditation. That place was infested 
by snakes of various sorts, and in consequence the death of a Bishi was a thing of frequent 
occurrence. The ascetics represented this state of things to the Bddhisattva. He advised them 
that they should cultivate the friendship of the four Snake-kings and their races, then no snake 
would bite them ; and for this purpose he taught them the following g^tha (sUka) verses : 

1, Virupa'kkMW'^ m% metta\h mettatih ilrdpatJiihi mi \ 

Chhahhydpattihi mi meltcnh Kanhd-Ootamakihi cha[\ 

2, Apddahihi mi mettaui mettanx dipddakihi mi I 
chatuppadilii mi mettaui mettaih hahuppadihi mi [\ 

3, Md mavh apddako himi md mam himsi dipddahoi 

md maih ohatuppadi hiuisi md maih hwi^ hahuppado II 

4, Sdhhi sattd sahbi pdnd salli hJbdtd cha kivald | 
sahhi hhadrdni passantu md h%^chi pdpath ugamd II 

76 There appears to be a similar passage in the Clvulavagga Y, 6 (see Jdt, Introd*. p. LII. and .Academy, !^9&{l 
August 189Z, p. 178), but that book has not been accessible to me here (Daijeeling). 

This and the other plurals are explained in the Plli commentaiy to include the races (hda) of the respectivs 
Snake-kings. The Tibetan VyatpaiU gives Dhntarishtra as the first, or at the head, of the race of (eleven) Can 
dharvas, and places Si|,;Qkhapftla as the first, or at the head, of the Kugaf^as. See Appendix I. 
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i. e. “ With the race of Virupaksha I keep friendship, and friendship with the race of 
Erapatha ; with the race of Chhabbyapntta I keep friendship, and with the race of Krishna 
and G6tamaka. (2) With the footless I keep friendship, and friendship with the two- 
footed; with the four-footed I keep friendship, and friendship with the many-footed. (8) Let not 
the footless harm me, nor harm me the two-footed; let not the four-footed harm me, nor harm 
me the many-footed. (4) All that exist, all that live, all that will live hereafter, one and all, 
may they experience the good things, may none of them fall into sin.” 

Buddha explained to them that by the first verse they would establish friendship with 
the four Mgarljas and their races, and by the second, with snakes and fishes, men and birds, 
elephants, horses and all other quadrupeds, scorpions, centipedes and other multipedes, and 
thus they would become proof against being bitten or injured by any of them. The third would 
serve them as a request, by reason of that friendship, to be saved from all danger from those 
difierent classes of beings, The fourth would show their feeling of good\\ill to all creatures. 

He then proceeded to explain how all safety {pantt6) was ultimately to be ascribed to the 
transoendenc power of the three gems, Buddha, Dharma and Sangha, and concluded by teaching 
them the following hymn : 

“My safety is secured, my protection is secured ! 

Let all creatures leave me in peace ! 

So I will praise the Blessed One ; 

I will praise all that through him are saved ! 

In this manner the company of Rishis found protection ; and thenceforward, by the 
virtue of the charm taught by the Bodhisattva, the snakes left them in peace. The Bodhisattva 
himself in due time went to heaven. 

The- incident related in the Jdtaha book is clearly the same as that narrated in our 
Manuscript. But what is there given in the form of a Jdtaka, an incident from a former 
existence of Buddha, is here related as an Avadana, an incident from his last existence. There 
the monk (Svati) ia represented as dead, and the spell as having been given on a long-past 
occasion. Here Svati is represented as only being near death, and as going to be saved by the 
spell given on that very occasion. The spell, moreover, is here given in a very expanded form. 
To the first verse of the spell in the Jdtaha correspond ten verses (1 — 10) in our MS. ; to 
the second and third verses there, correspond five verses (11 — 1&) here, while the fourth verse 
there, corresponds to the sixteenth verse here. 

Some portions of the spell in our Manuscript look very much like direct translations from 
the Our verses 12h, 13, 14sa and 16 are Sanskrit versions of verses 2, 3, 4 in the Jdtaha* 
Verse 13a has actually preserved, in Mnm, a fragment of the original Pali. But the different 
wording of verse 16a would seem to show that the Sanskrit version in our Manuscript is based 
on a PMi recension different from that contained in the Southern Buddhist Jdtaha book. 

Other Pali fragments are scattered, here and there, through the whole of our Sanskrit 
version ; thus we have harSM on fl. Ib2 and tihi on fl. III56. This would seem to indicate that 
the Northern Buddhism possessed an original Pflli recension co-extensive with the Sanskrit 
recension in our Manuscript. 

To my mind, the transformation of the story from a Jdtaha to an Avad&na form, as weil 
as its expansion in the latter form, is an evidence of the story in this form being of a later age 
than that in the Jdtaha book. This in itself is an evidence of the genuineness and the antiquity 
of the story in the Jdtaha form as preserved by the Southern Buddhists of Ceylon. 

APPENDIX III. 

The Hahaniaytiri Spells 

I was at first disposed to suggest that this spell may have received its name Makd^rndyM 
from tha that some part of the peafowl (mayura) was used along with it. As a matter of 
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fact tlie quills of its tail-feathers, or its feet, burned and powdered, and its bile, form the in- 
gredients of several medicines and antidotes prescribed in the older Indian medical works. 
Thus a powder containing burned quills {kihU-nddaiii dagdham) occurs in the larger medical 
treatise of the Bower MS. on fl. I A very similar powder or tincture is given in the Cliaraka> 
p. 726 (mayura-ndhih dagdhvd)^ in the Susruta, p. 850 (larlii-patra-prasutaih hhasma, i. e., 
* ashes of peacock-feathers*)* in the Vangasenat p. 288 (JbarM-pddau dagdhau i.e. ‘burned 
peacock’s feet ’), and in the Olidlcradattay p. 277 (sikM-puckcJiha-hMtiy i. e., ‘ashes of peacock’s 
tail-feathers’),^® This, however, is not prescribed as an antidote ; but an antidote against snake- 
poison, containing the powdered quills of the tail-feathers of the peacock (sikhi^barha) is given 
in the Oharaka, p. 764. This powder is to be mixed with clarified butter and set fire to : and 
with it one’s house, bed, and clothes are to be fumigated. Again in Oharaka, p. 774, the broth 
(r<Ma) and tail-feathers {pdrshatay^ of the peafowl, in Oharaka, p. 760 its bile (iihiii-piUa), and 
in Ohardha, p. 773, its eggs (barhip-dnda) are prescribed to be taken, with other things, as an 
antidote against snake-poison, and in Oharaka, p. 776, the peafowl is, therefore, directed to be 
kept on one’s premises. Similar prescriptions occur in the Susruta ; see, e. p , p* 632, 650, and 
in the VangasSna, p. 936 (mayura-pitta^ L e,, bile of a peacock). I cannot find any such 
prescriptions in the Ashtanga Rridaya. 


But while searching for these references, I came across a much more curious circumstance. 
The Oharaka describes an antidote against the poison of snakes as well as poisons geneially, 
which exhibits some striking features resembling those of the spell in our manuscript. It is 
given on pages 762 — 764.®® It is called the Maha^gandhahasti (lit. ‘the great scent-elephant’), 
and is described as very powerful. This antidote consists of 60 drugs which are to be made up 
with the bile of cows (jpittena gavdm) into pills (gudikd) for internal, or into a liniment (pral6pa) 
for external use. Used internally, the patient will quickly recover from poisoning ; if applied 
externally, a person will he proof against poison, he may handle snakes or eat poison withont 
any risk. It may also be smeared on various musical instruments and these sounded, or on 
umbrellas or flags, aud these exhibited ; in that case, they will act as a protection against 
infantine seizure (hdla-graha), khdrkhdta,^^ witchcraft, magic spells (atharvand 7nantrdh\ 

every kind of seizure {sarva^graha) , fire-arms (agni-sastra), kings (nripa^ and robbers (chaura). 
In short there will be prosperity, whenever this antidote is present. During the process of 
grinding its ingredients, the following spell (indnira) should be pronounced : 

“ To my mother success and glory I success aud glory to my father ! To me success, to my 
sou success, may I he successful ! Reverence to the Perfect (Fiffrusha'-siniha) Vishnu, the 
Creator (viivaharman), th© Eternal Krishna who upholds and renews the world ! may his 
wonderful control be at once seen over Vrishakapi,®* Brahma and Indra, so that I may not 
witness the discomfiture of VasudSva, nor the marriage of my mother, nor'the dying up of t^he 
ocean. May this antidote be made efficaoious by means of this true spell ! Hili, Mili ! With 
this all-healing powder protect me I Sv^hfi. ! ” 

What appears to be intended for the same antidote is given in the Stcirufa, p. 641, 642, 
under the name Malid-sugandhi (‘ the great sweet-scented one ’), but it is made to consist of 86 
ingredients. It is given as one of those antidotes, which are “to be sounded with drums 
{dundulhUmn%ya). On p. 629 the Sukruia says, that drums {&mdubh^ which are smeared 
with an antidote, are to he sounded in the presence of the patient (see also p. 683). There as 
this difference, however, that the Susruta prescribes no particular spell to. be said during the 
preparation of the Mahd-swgandhi antidote* 


»» I quote JtvJnan&’B editions of the OharoM and S«fr«ta. The editions of the Tangasfina and Chshradatts 
are speoified in my first instalment, in Journal As* Soo* Beng., Vol. XL., p. 149, 160. t > 4 . 4 ,,^. t.* 

n the “ parti-oolonred pait," md is in that place of tte f 

antelope [fna), the featheirS of the peafowl, qnail end partridge Mi'o, the bristle cf im 

potoopine (iv&eUh). » In the Bengali edition, it ie in Vol. III., pp- 49 ^ 496. 

J-Eoima the Bengal reoension reads roteMiim ‘ Bftohasas,' and for VdtfflM it reads irwntrd spell.. 

« The Beng. reowwion reads vi»ha.kthayS ‘wonderful in its destmction of poison. 
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Further, the Ashtanga Eridaya gives an antidote under the name of Ohandrddaya (‘ moon- 
rise *), which it praises as a most excellent protection against poisons of every kind, as well as 
against ^etiilas, seizures, witch- craft, (‘disaster ), plague, disease, famine, and war. It 
is made up of 28 drugs mixed in honey, and is to he applied to the patient by a pure virgin, 
while the physician is to pronounce the following spell during the process of preparing and 
applying it 

** Reverence to the Purusha-simha ! reverence to Narayana ! So may I not witness the dis- 
comfiture of Krishna in the strife I May through this true spell my antidote be made efficacious ! 
Hulu, Hulu ! Protect me from all poisons, 0 Gauri, Gandhari, Ohandali, Matangi ! Svaha ! 

It appears that according to the Charaha and Snhnta, spells (mantra) are to be used 
along with important operations in cases of poisoning. But the Susruta, on p. 626, prescribes 
this expressly at the time of the application of the ligature to the bitten part. That operation 
is called the arishtd-hmdhana or dliamaiMandlia (OhahradatU^ p. 689). It is the first thing to 
be done, and is afterwards followed by the administration of antidotes. In the preparation or 
administration of the latter, the use of a spell was not prescribed. Out of a very large 
number of antidotes, the Mahd-gandhahasH and the Chandrodaya are the only two to which 
spells are annexed, which circumstance would show that they were exceptions, being considered 
antidotes of magical efficacy. 

Now there are three points to be noted. In the fii*st place, the spell in our Manuscript is 
clearly intended to be a spell to be used at the time of tying the ligature. This is shown b) 
the direction: sirnd-handhaih dharanVhandhani karohl^ ‘apply a ligature to the wound and to 
the vein,* followed by the spell. I do not now, therefore, think it probable, that the spell had 
its name of MaM mdyuri from any ingredient in an antidote used along with the spell. An 
additional reason is that there is no indication in the spell and its story of the use of any 
antidote* 


In the second place : there is a considerable resemblance in the enumeration of evils which 
the spell is supposed to counteract, as given in our Manuscript and in the Oharaha and the 
Ashidnga Eridaya. This is shown in the following table ; — 


Bower MS. 

Charaka. 

AshttzLg'a. 

1. Graha (21 kinds). 

( bala-gralia. 
i sarva-graha. 

graha. 

2. Kritya-karman. 

karmana. 

karmana. 

3, Kavkhord-dkiraua. 

kharkhfida. 

p^pman. 

4. V^tada* &c. 

VStala. 

V^UIa. 

5. Durbhukta, &c. 


dur-bhiksha. 

6. Jvara, &g. 


maraka. 

7. roga (various). 


vy^dhi. 

. 


The Oharalea and Ashtdnga add a few other ills, such as war, oppression and x’obbery, but 
those are covered by the second list of evils at the end of our spell. It seems to me impossible 
to avoid the impression that there is some connection between the three versions. 

In the third place : there is a curious verbal coincidence between the word 'khdrkhota in 
the Charaha and havkhtrda in our MS. The abridged Petersburg Dictionary gives a various 
reading kkarhhoda. The word appears to have been unintelligible in later times; for the 
Ashtdnga Eridaya substitutes wan, and the Bengali edition of the Oharaha, rahshdihsi. It 
is, so far as I know, only known to occur in one other place ; viz.,, in the Rdjatarangini, V. 239 
(in Dr. Stein*8 new edition). There it is related that the treasurer of king Gop&la Varman, 
in order to ponoeal his delinquencies, caused a person Mmad^va, who was a proficient in ItAdr- 
hhihkt^ to oompass the death of the kiug by his sorcery (ahhidhdra). This story shows, that by 
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hhdrlchdda a deadly kind of ckarm ’was understood. While preparing the present instalment, 
however, I have received another ancient manuscript; and in this I have been lucky enough to 
discover the same word in two places. The manuscript was dug out of a mined house, near the 
town of Kugiar, not far from the Yarkand frontier. It is written on Daphne paper, and contains 
apparently six or seven separate treatises. These are written in two entirely difierent types of 
characters. One portion is written in the well-known North-Indian Gupta characters, very 
closely resembling those in the Bower MS.; but the other portion is written in the Central-Asian 
type of characters, a specimen of which has lately been published by Mr. S. d’Oldenbnrg in the 
Seoords of the Oriental Transaotions of the Imperial Russian Archmological Society, Vol. VII. 
81-82. These latter have a close resemblance to the so-called “Wartn” characters, which are 
said to have been brought into Tibet early in the seventh century A.D.from Liyul or Khoten.®* 
One of the treatises of this second portion, in the Central-Asian characters, contains the story 
of a charm, apparently given by Buddha to a SenApati. In it the word, which is here spelled 
hahmrdda or kdUhSrdda, occurs twice. Unfortunately the manuscript is much mutilated ; but 
the better preserved of the two passages runs thus; .... dandina parimuehcMshyati . . 
ivam^va parimuCoheh^iishyati] .... iowiraW hra/mati na mU n^dgni n^dei-vieha^^ na Teak- 

hhdrdda na Vaitdla na harSti, i.e., “he wiU be delivered from danger 

uy even so he will be delivered . . . , no weapon hurts (him), no poison, no fire, no 

^^poison,no kcMhordda, no VaitAla, no has any overpowering ^ecA” The 

nther passage has .... kriiya-kdkkhdrdda-puianaih [pannmehehishjyah, i.e.,^ he 

will be delivered from witchcraft (or demons who dig out corpses), kdkkhSrdda and Putanas 
( VaitAlas) ” The spelUng slightly differs ; the first passage spells the word with a short a, the 
Lond with a long d. The dental d (not cerebral /), and the position of rm the second syllable 
in the first) would now seem to be the correct spelling. The variation in the spelhng of 
the initial letter (k or kh) is possible ; a similar instance is kdkhafa and khakhata ‘hard,’ both 
given in the Petersburg Oietimary. The spelling kavkUrda in the Bower Manuscript I take 
to be a clerical error for kcikkhdrda; the v is not well made. 

There is another curious verbal coincidence in the word Sdrdirsvaetyaycm^ 
for recovery,’ which is used both in our Manuscript and the Ashtdnga Endaya. The latter 
IppUes thil term to the CUndrUaya spell, which I have above quoted as parallel to our 
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It remains for us to give a brief account of those texts quoted as parts of the Siddhanta 
in the Ralnas^gara, and bj RljSndra Lala Mitra, and Kaslnath Kunt 5 — see pp. 22e> 227 — 
which do not appear in Buhler’s list. 

In the first place in reference to the jitakalpa®^ cited in the Ratnasagara as the sixth 
ohh^dasutra and in reference to the gachh^yara called Hid, the eightli painnam. Of. pages 478 
and 445.»3 


[82] The third variation in the Ratnasagara from Buhler’s list which we find there has 
reference to the fourth mulasutram whose place is taken by the oghaniryukti®^ and in fact as 
No, 3- 


We have already seen (p, 61) from Av. Nijj. 6 , 88 > that a text of this name ought strictly to 
be cited there as a constituent part of the text of the Av, Nijj, in P, tt it is actually cited as 
such and from the scholia on it and on Uttarajjh. 26, above p. 48, that tradition regards it as 
an excerpt made by Bhadrabrahusvamin from purva 9, 3 , 20 . This is confirmed by the introduc- 
tion of the avaohfiri to the oghan. We have also seen (p, 357) that this composition cannot be 
refemd to the old Bhadrabahu (t 170 Vira), since in the introductory verse cited in the 
Av. 6, 89 the dasapuwi, dasapurvin are honored besides the ariharhta and the chauddasapuwis. 
It is quite surprising that this verse also refers especially to the ikkarasamgasuttadhS.r^6 ; a fact 
diametrically opposed to the tradition just mentioned that regards a part of anga 12 as the 
source of the ogh. Eurther on in our present ogh. we find a direct reference in v. 14 to 
anga 12 : s^mayari 6hS I nayajjhayanaim (auga 6 ?) ditfehivlO a I 16iyakappasai anukkama kdragA 
chaur6 U It is, however, whether or no this verse belonged to the original text. 

That this was quite a different text from that which the present ogh. as an independent work 
presents, is proved by the fact that the two Avasyaka-MSS. P tt, which [83] cite it as integral 
part of the Ivasy. nijj. and allot to it but 58 (P.) or 79 (tt) verses (cf. above p. 62). The 
oghanijj. which exists in detached form embraces, according to its last verse, 1,160 g^thas;®^ 
ikk&ras6hx saShi satthiahi6hi samgahiya,®® Tho contents is stated in vv. 4, 6 to be as follows 

vaya (vrata) 6 samanadhamma 10 saihjama vSyavachcham 10 cha bambhagutti 6 9 | 
nibaitiyam 3 tava 12 kohaniggahai 4 charanam eyam || ^ i| 

piihdavis&hl®7 4 samii 5 bh^va^a 12 padima 12 ya imdiyanir6h& 5 1 padilfehana 25 guttio 3 
abhiggaha 4 ch5va karanam in U 5 |l 

The contents consequently refers to a right name of living ; charanakaranAtmika is the 
designation of the oghaniryukti in the introduction of the avachuri on it, and it calls itself at 
the end (vv. 1166-57) samiyari (see above p, 48). 


The beginning of the avachuri®8 contains several accounts in reference to the connection of 
the text with tlie Ivasyaka, and Bama 7 ikadliya 7 a]m .w These accounts are very obscure because 

92 Fifth “ kfdpasfitia ” in B&j. L. M. and Kash. 

M I tot a is mentioned by Eielboni, L o. p. 51 and a jltakalpatorm on p. 17 j also in 

PeteisonBPalm-lsallOl.-wheretobegumngand to oondusion are given, to total contents being 208 (102 0 
gith^ ^^^sai^^y^ja^MTapibbavadavainayapapadibhadV kamS | kiraiii slraA ntraib vira* namin* 

mabaviram H 1 II voobohliam pamtogaparibanipaSttranom, — doses : gapto 1| jlttolpasOtram samapta* 

« vm chbSdasdtra in the list ot Eij. L. M. and Kasb., who says tot to contents is “ on the duties of 
Sadhns. 

99 The MS. shews but 1,158 and tho text belonging^ to the avaohdri has but 1,132 vv. 

ss In to pakn-leaf MS. IBS of Peterson these -words run : ekkaras^rh sWbim atbahi* (1) abifhi* saAgahiyd • 
tho number of verses is stated to the 1 ,156 (!) . a , 

t. ^ “T by Jtov^bbagapi appears in to account of Kielbom, p 80 (with commentary) 95 

and lu the list of Petewon’s Palm-leaf 86m, I04o. 177<I, 

« Oomposed by JnfinasAgara sa*vat 1439, and belonging to to vptii of DrOiiftchfliya. 

s. pakrtotO >ysm Aw^^nyagas, tatra slmAyaddbygyanam annvartatfi, tasya ohatv«iT anuyOg4dvfa4ni 
(St p.^t upsfaama^toOpa nu|^ nayah; Myau dv4v aktau, anngamO dvidWls niiyd^uLto sS 
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we do not possess any of the immediate sources whence they are taken. [84] A propo$ of v. 1 
several inteiosfcing statements are made concerning the relations of the dasapuryin to the 
oliaturdasapCirvin (trayodasapiirvi^^ are said to have never existed). The dasap. are said to be 
npak^rakah, uprihgadi(dinaih 0)-samgrahanyuparachan^na (°neua hltnna C). 

I have fonnd no other trace of the dSvavijjiya, see p. 431 cited in the Ratnas^gara as the 
sixth painnam. The jy 6 tishkai‘audam which is the ninth painnam in the Ratnasagara is at 
least mentioned in the painna list in Avi., see p. 427 . 

As legaids the texts enumerated by RAjSndra Lida Mitm and Kksinkth Zunte, I refer to 
pages 392 and 11 for the mahapannavana mentioned by K. K, as the sixth up^hgam. 

In both the above authorities we find the second mfilasfitram called vifeshS.vasyakasfitra ; 
and a text of this name exists according to Kielhorn’s Report, pp. 36 to 38. In the beginning of 
Ratnasokharti’b commentary on the sraddhapratikramanasfitra it is cited as a work of a Jina- 
bhadia (^see above p. 70): yad ahuti art Jinabhadraganikshamasramanapadah sri viseshavasyakfe 
(then two gilt has in Pi^krit). According to Klatt 247^ and Kielhorn, p. 37 Jinabhadra is merely 
author of a commentary on this work. A tika by Kotyach/irya is cited by Kielhorn, the MS. 
dating saihvat 1138 (A. D- 1082). According to Klatt KotyachSrya is another appellation of 
Silanka, whose commentary on anga 1, see p. 231 ? dates A. D. 876. Kielhorn mentions [85] au 
anonymous cwmuientary on tlie text itself, which bears the much sought for name sishyahita (see 
pp. 44, 51, 81). This MS., too, is very old samvat 119 — (?) u e. dates at least from A. D. 1134. 
’I’ho viaoshAvasyakam is often cited in the Yicharam?‘itasamgi*aha. According to Kilsinath 
KuiitS it contains a detailed explanation of what is written in the Avasyaka Sfitra.’* 

The fourth mfilashtram in the list of Eajendra Lctla Mitra, by name pukshikasAtram, 
<* mlains (u’ith some independent additions) the same enumeiation of the afigabahiia texts, etc*, 
which is foujid in the Nandi, See p. 10 £E. According to aa introduotion^o® consisting of 
4 jrAth'ls it deals in prose especially with the 5 mahavvayas to which as the sixth the rriibh6yand 
v^ramamm is joined. See p. 78. Then follows a metrical discussion of the same subject in 
41 (13, 7 and 23) Arya. Thereupon (6sA klialu mahavvaya-uchcharanA kayA, icbhAmo sutta- 
kittanam^ kaum) reveiential salutations (nama) for the khamAsamana by which partly imam 
vaiyam ehhavviham avassayam bhagavamtam, partly : imam vAiyam amgabahiraih kAliyam, or 
ukkAliyam, bhagavamtam, and partly : imam vaiyam duvAlasamgam ganipidagam. According 
to KasinAth KuiitS the work gives * ‘ an account of all what is to done by the Sadhus in 
every fortnight.” Perhaps the name is derived from the fact that it is to be recited every 
fortnight. 

[86] The work stated to be the third member in the group of Kalpasfttras and which has 
the specific title Kalpasiltram is, according to the statements in Kas. the text which claims 
this title Kar’ It appears as the dasAd section of the fourth chh6dasfiti*a. 

The first three members of the group of “ Ohhedasfitras” in Raj. L. M. cf. p. 227 : — the 
brihat-, laghu- and madhyama-vachana of the mahanisitha^ are stated by KAsinAth to ti*eat 
of the penances to be performed by the Sadhus in a detailed, abridged and middling maniusp 
respectively.” I have not found any other mention of this work. 

The sixlh member of the same group paryusha^ikalpa, contains, according to KasinAth : 
directions as to the manner of observing fasts and hearing the Ealpa SAtra from the twelfth 
day of Bhadon [Bhadrapada] Badi (dark fortnight)^ to the 4th or 5th day of Bhadon Sudi 
(lunar, L e. light, fortnight).” Is this the paryushauAkaJpanijjutti in 66 AryA belonging to the 

iM verse : tittlauzikeird atitthi atittbaaiddiiA yv, tittbaeiddl ya | • . vaihdAmi || 1 1| glorifies strangely 

enough the atirtha, or attrthasiddha too. Acoordlng to an avaohfiri on it ihis refers to the dharaaaTyavachh^aa 
SiLvidMprabhfitinAm ttrthakritAm s&ptasT anrfcareshu,’’ seep. 211 fg« 242^ 248. 

1 IrxLtotkirtanam in the avachfiii, perhaps sntidd”. 

a badi, bahniadina, as sudi, instead of fndx, duddhadisa (or dnkladina). See my treatise on the Krishna- 
janzoAsihilbaiDQt p. 3£0a. 
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third part of “Kalpasfttra” (Jacobi, pp. 86—95) P This parynsh. was commented on (see 
p. 476) by Jinaprabha at the end of his samdShavishanshadhi. 

See p. 82 on awghaniryukti and pp. 427, 429 on maramsamMhi. 

I give in conclusion a list of the texts which are either found in the SiddhAnta itself 
(1—29), or are mentioned elsewhere (30 fg.) as belonging to the Siddh, but which at present 
are no longer extant, at least as independent texts. 

[87] 1. divasagarapannatti, anga 3, s, i, 4 , h see pp. 268, 389, also in the parnna list in 
Avi. see pp. 427, 429 (where there is but one samgaha^i on it), 

2 . kammavivagadasAu,^ ten ajjhayanas, ahga 3, lo,^ see p. 270 ; of. Nos. 7, 10 , 

3. bamdhadasan, ten ajjh., ahga 3, lo, see p. 273, 

4. dOgiddhidasAu, ten ajjh,, 

6 . dihadasau, ten ajjh,, ibid, (cf. up. 8 — 12 ). 

6 . samkhSviyadas&u, ibid., ten ajjh. viz. : — i. khuddiyA vimAnapavibhatti, 2 . mahalliyA 
vim., 8 . amgachhliyA, 4 . vaggachhliyA, 5 . vivAhachhliyA, e* Amn&vavAA, 7. VararidvavAe 
(Dha°), 8 . GamldvavAS, e. VAlamdharAvavaA, 10 . YAsamandvavaA. All these titles recur 
in essentially the same order in the Nandi among the anamgapavittha text, group kaliya ; see 
pp. 13, 14, In the kArikas quoted on pp. 223, 224 we find the statement that 1—5 belong to 
the fifth, and 6 — 10 to the twelfth year of study. 

7. kammavivAgajjhayana, ahga 4, 43 , see p. 280 ; cf . Nos. 2, 10. 

8. isibhAsiyA dAvaldgachuyabhAsiyA, 44 ajjh., ahga 4, 44 ; the isibhAsiyaim also in the 
Nandi in the list of anamgapavit^a texts ; see pp. 280 , 26 o, 272 , 402 , 4 i 9 , 482, 442 , above pp. 13, 57, 68 ; 
on yishibhAshita see also p. 448 

9. dAvalAgaohuyabhasiya, see just above and also p. 280. 

[88] 10. pAvaphalavivAgAim, 56 ajjh., Kalpas. Jinach, § i 47 >® see p. 474 ; cf. Nos, 2, 7. 

11. mahAkappam, Avasy. 8, 55 , as first chhAasuttam, see pp. 446 , 449 ; m the Nandi 
among the anamgapavittha texts, see p. 11 (mahAkappasuam). 

12. kappiyakappiam, N among the a^mgap., p. 11. 

13. ohullakappasuam, ib., p. 11. 

14. mahApannavana, ib,, pp. 11, 84 ; see p. 392 * 

15. pamAyappamayam, ib., p. 11. 

16. pdrisimamdalam, ib,, p. 12. 

17. mamdalappavesd, ib^ 

18. vijjacharanavi^ichchhad, ib, 

19. jhA^avihhatti, ih., and in the YidhiprapA among the painna, see p. 428 . 

20. maranavibhatti, in N among the a^amgap., p. 12. 

21. Ayavisohi, th. 

22. viyarAyasuam, ib, 

23. saihlAha^uam, ib, 

24. vihArakappd, ib. 

25. charanavihi, ib» 

» We possess several texts on kanmia.vivaga ; thus 167 Prfikiit-gAthfia by Jr^vallabha in Peterson's Palm-leaf 
42f.; also 168 ditto by Garga ibid. Nos. 52, 831),— and, ■without the name of the authors, Nos. 88b, 106,1616. 
There is a bALAirabodha on it by IMatiohandra, see Kielhom p. 93. 

Xhe AyAradasAu mentioned there are ii^tioal with chhAdashtra 4. 

^ The asku|)h«rAgSKan633h in 86 aijh, mentioned ibid, are doubtless identical with mhlaahtra 1, see p. 48. 
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26. dSviihdovavdS, in N among the anariigap., p. 14. 

27. utthanasnam, ih . ; nfcfch^aasnyAiya chaur 6 in the karikas quoted p. 224 as the subject 
of the study of the thirteenth yea»r» 

28. samutfchAnasuA p. 14. 

29. nslgapariyavaliyao, ih, 

30. asivisabhAvaiiao in the P/ikehikasutra and the three s'»macLar5 texts, ih * ; in the 
karikAs cited p. 214 as designed for the fourteenth year. 

[89] 31. dittbivisabhavanaA, for the 15th year, 

32. charauabhavanao (churanasamaDabh®), «&,, 16th year, 

33. mahasuviua(bumiua)bhAvana 6 , ^5., 17th year. 

34. tAaganisaggA, ISbh year. According to Vidhiprapa title of the 15th book in 
ahga 5, see p. 301 . 

35. maranavisoli}, in Vidhiprapa among the anamgap., see p. 12 , 

86 . rAhanapadaga, in the painna list in Avi., see p. 427* 

37. aihgavijjA, ih, 

38. jAisakaranidam, tJ., and in the painna list of the Ratnasagara, see p. 411 : of. p, 84. 

39. maranasamahi, in the painna list in Avi and in Raj. L. M., see p 427 ; p. 86. 

40 . titth 6 gali, in the painna list in Avi,, see p. 427.® 

41. narayavibhattl, ih. 

42. diSvavijjiyA, in the painna list of the Ratnasagara, see p. 431 ; cf. p. 84. 

Corresponding to the number of the 46 agamas which exist or are recognized as parts of 
the Siddhanta, we have 42 texts which are at present not extant. If we add panohakalpa^ 
and the two special vAchanas of the inahAnistlm, and if we count singly the ten titles comprised 
in No. 6 (as is always the case in ahga 3 and elsewhere) — then the number of the texts no 
longer extant [90] is eight greater than the number of those in existence. It must, however, 
be confessed that the ten pieces eoilected in No. 6 are very brief in compass, since they aie 
each counted as one ajjhayanam ; and the same may be the case as regards others of the texts 
now no longer extant. Nevertheless in the Siddhanta there are short texts and among the 
ahgas there is one and that is not small (ahga 4) which has but a single ajjh. 

If we take into consideration the conclusions which we were obliged to adopt in regard 
to the loss of the mahAparinna chapter in ahga 1, in regard to the changes which ahgas 5, 
7 — 11 , up. 8 — 12 are proved to have undergone, and in regard to the total loss of ahga 12 
etc., etc, — it is at once evident that great uncertainty reigns in this department of Indian 
literature, despite its seemingly firm articulation. The beginning of our knowledge is here con- 
temporary wdth the beginning of our doubts, One fact is of cardinal importance : — Nos. 6 , 
27, 30 — 34 of the above list existed at the date of the karikas cited on p. 224, and formed 
an integral part of the sacred study. The portion of the extant SiddhAnta that is mentioned 
in p. 224 besides these is but trifling in comparison. The ultimate significance of this last 
assertion cannot, however, be seen at the present day. Of. p. 225, 

In conclusion, I desire to extend my most hearty tJianks to Dr. E. Leumenn for the 
generous assistance he has rendered in reading the proof of this treatise. This assistance 
comprises very numerous corrections made on the basis of MSS. and printed matter which 
were not accessible to me. I have also used to great advantage Kielhoru’s Report and 
especially Peterson’s Detailed Report, 


A The eiddhapAhudapaiiinam ih* helozigs to asga 12, see pp. 355, 301. 

^ In Sdelhoin’B report p. 94 there is mention made of a paSchokalpaadtraohdrni by Amradi^vAriiArya, See 

p. 477 . 
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FOLKLOEE IK SALSETTE. 

BY GEO. PR. B’PENHA. 

No. 13.— The Ill-treated Daughfcer-in-law. 

There once lived an old woman with her son and his wife, and aftei* a few years of 
manded life the wife became pregnant. The old woman’s son, about this time, fitted oat a 
ship to go to another conntry, but before going he asked his mother to take care of his wife as 
she was pregnant, and said : — “ Mdld &ohrd Mil ti mdhji tdrvdvar s6niachd jpdnhh paril, ani sChn 
Mil ti rupiach d puTiim paril ; If a son be born to me a shower of gold will fall on my ship, 
but if a daughter then there will be a shower of silver.^* 

Then bidding farewell to his wife and mother he went away. After a few months had 
passed the wife felt her time of delivery approaching, and so she asked her mother-in-law if she 
might take her cob into the sleeping-room {Mmbrd), but the old woman objected, saying: — 
*^Kdw'brd Mi to devdh dharmdchd; The sleeping-room belongs to the gods and religious 
rites.” 

Then the daughter-in-law asked if she might place it in the hall (sdl), and the mother-in- 
law again objected, saying : — ** Sal Mi ti uitd baisdvchmh The hall is meant for people 
to sit in.” 

Upon this the daughter-in-law asked if she might place her cot in the verandah (ontd), and 
for the third time the old woman objected, saying : — Ohfd hdi to itiah zdtianeM ;® The verandah 
is meant for passers-by to rest themselves.” 

The poor daughter-in-law saw that there was no place in the house to be spared for her con- 
finement, and at length resorted to a jungle, and there, under a mango-tree, was delivered of a 
boy. She left the child nnder the tree and went home, occasionally going back to give suck to 
the child. On tbe day the boy was bom a shower of gold fell on his father's ship, 
upon which he distributed sugar to the crew and returned home. His mother, however, told 
him tales against his wife, and shewed him an drdi^td. (spice-grinding-stone), saying she 
had given birth to that stone ! The husband’s anger was roused against his wife, but he saw 
that he could do nothing and kept quiet. 

A few more years passed and tho wife was again pregnant. This time also her husband 
proceeded on a voyage. He again asked nis mother to take care of his wife, which, of course 
she promised to do; at'd Sf ying: — Mdld $u^rd koil ti mdhji tdrvdvar soniacM pdnhh paril, 
aui so/tri Mil ti rupiachd pdt fift pardl ; If a son be bom to me there will fall on my ship a shower 
of gold, but if a daughter is born there will be a shower of silver,” he went away. 

Some months after, when the time of her labour commenced, the wife again asked her 
mother-in-law if she might use the sleeping-room, but she met with the same objection as 
before: — ^^Kdmbrd hdi to devdh dharmdohd; The sleeping-room belongs to the gods and 
religious rites.” 

She then asked fon the use of the hall, but again came the objection : — “SaZ Mi ti diid 
haisdvehmh ; The hall is meant for people to sit in.” 

Then the use of the verandah was asked for, and again the old woman said : — ” Ohtd hdi 
6 itiah edtiahchd ; Tho verandah is meant for such as come and go.” 

The poor woman, for tho second time, was refused a place for her confinement and again 
went ir to the jungle and was delivered under a kdzn tree (catchu-nut tree), where she left the child 
and went home, occasionally going back to the tree to snckle it. For the second time there fell 
a shower of gold on her husband’s ship, and, again distributing sugar to the crew, he returned 
home with gimt joy ; but only to be disappointed, for the old woman again told him a lot of 

, * ‘ idle is for rising and sitting.’ « Literally, ‘the verandah is for such as come and go.’ » 
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tales, and produced a 1b6y&tra (Goa broom), saying tbat his wife had giyen birth to it ! The 
husband was very much incensed against his wife, but cooled his ire, and had patience 
with her. 

When a few more years had passed his wife again became pregnant, and for the third time 
her husband wenfc on a voyage, leaving his wife to the care of his mother, who promised all care 
and to take every precaution that would ensure a successful delivery. Before he went away, he 
said : — “ Mala aokrd hoil U mdhje tdrodvar soidaohd pdmih parilf ani solsri hdil ti rupiaokd pdnim 
paril ; Should a sou be born to me there will fall on my ship a shower of gold, but if a daughter 
hen a shower of silver.” 

Now in due time the wife felt her time approaching, and, therefore, asked her mother in-law 
if she might use the sleeping apartment, but she only got the same old answer : — ^*Kdnibrd 
hdi ti d&odh dhaniidohd] The sleeping-room is assigned to the gods and religious rites.” 

So also when she asked for a place in the hall, she was told : — “ iStfZ hdi tS uttd baisdvchani ; 
The hall is meant for people to sit in.” 

She now pleaded for the verandah, but was put off by the same answer : — Ohtd Mi to 
dtiah zdbiahclid ; The verandah is meant for passers-by.” 

The poor woman saw no alternative, but had again to resort to the jungle, and was 
delivered this time of a daughter, under a tamarind tree {chihoh). After her delivery she left 
the child there and went home, occasionally going back to suckle it. Her husband witnessed a 
heavy shower of silver, and, after again distributing sugar to the crew, returned home ; but only 
to be disappointed for the third time, for he was now shewn a m6vd.ll (date-palm broom). 

Now, this time the old woman told him so many tales that he was mad with rage. 
She told him to get rid of his wife, and said she would get him married to another. Her son 
believed every word that was told him, and having chastised his wife most brutaUy, went 
and hanged her on an 6r tree (Fious religiosa), and left her there a long time. Fortunately for 
her however, there passed that way some gdahlds (cow-herds) who felt deeply for her, and 
thought within themselYes:-*^ Biohdmm kd gdnia keUi Un zdnS : pdn dpAn sSrvmtild; 
What offence the poor woman may have committed, who can say ? But we will, nevertheless, 

set her free.” 

So they set her free, and went their way to graze their cattle. She now went and 
fetched together her children. The two boys were pretty well advanced in y^re, and the girl 
had made wonderful progress in her growth. So they built a hut, and lived in it. 

The old woman, in the meanwhile, made arrangements for getting her son married to 
another girl, and on the appointed day onr hero was dressed up ready to go to the Church. But 
his former wife, who came to know that her husband was about to go to Church to be married 
to some one else, called to her childrenrand taught them to say : — 

Imhid blirohid dniBayd dddd, Tcdzd bdroUa hdidyddddd, oUhehi b&roM sdlSp bdy&, ML fdpivdU 
dmchdbdp, 6rdvar tdhgUi dmehUH. dharam har g6 kausdlnS dji; Brother Mango from under 
the mango tree : Brother Catohu-nnt from under the catohu-nnt tree; Sister Sfildp from under 
the tamarind tree ; the man with the red hat is oui- father ; our mother is hanging on the banian 
tree ; give aims, oh tale-telling grandmother ! 

When they were able to repeat this by heart, she told them to go and say it near their father's 
house. The ohUdren weut and standing before the house repeated what their mother had 
taught them. Their father, who had never seen them before, was taken by their faces, Md, as 
he “did not understand what they had said, he told them to repeat it again, upon which they 

said : — 

Imiid bdrcMd imJbayi dddd, kdd hhdhid Mdyd dddd, chinohi biroU Bm$Uyi,Ul ttpivdld 
dmoU bdp, drdvar tdhgUi dmcM <d. dharam har g6 kausdhid dji ; Brothpr Mango from under 
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the mango tree ; Brother Oatohu-nnt from under the oatchu-nut tree ; Sister Salop from under 
the tamarind tree ; the man with the red hat is our father ; our mother is hanging on the banian 
tree ; give alms, oh tale-telling grandmother I” 

Their father called to his mother and told her to give them some She came out, but, 

suspecting who the children were, refused to give them anything. Their father, however, 
himself went to the cook-house, and fetched some ori and gave them to the children. He then 
made them repeat what they said over and over again several times. At last he thought there 
must be some meaning attached to what they said, and asked them where they had learnt it. 
The children told him that their mother had taught them. Upon this he told them to call 
their mother (his own wife), and when she came in his presence, he asked her whose children 
they were that were standing before them, and she said: -"b* ‘‘These children are yours and 
mine.” 

When she said this, he told her to explain what it all meant. She then told him all : — 
How she had been prevented from being delivered in the house on the plea that “ hdmhrd hdi i6 
divan dharmdchd, the sleeping-room belongs to the gods and religions rites : $dl hdi ti 
uUdhaisdvGhani, the hall is meant for sit ting in : ohtd hdi td etiah zdHah‘did, the verandah 
belongs to passers-by and how she had resorted to the jungle, where she was delivered first of 
a boy under a mango tree, a second time of another boy under a catch n-nut tree, and the third 
time of a girl under a tamarind tree ; and how each time she waia wont to go home leaving the 
children there, occasionally going to them to give them milk ; and how his mother, whenever 
he came home, shewed him first an 6r6nid (spice-grinding- stone), secondly a bovdtrd (Goa 
broom), and thirdly a movdli (date-palm broom); and how, not content with these tricks, she 
had told him a great many tales. Upon this he embraced his wife and children, and asked 
her why she did not tell him all this long ago, even at the risk of her life. Then in a rage 
he took hold of his mother, out her into three pieces, and hung the pieces up on three 
roads. 

After this he lived happily with his wife and children.^ 


MISCELLANEA. 


TIBETAI^ FOLKLORE. 

1. — Oats, 

The Oat is treated by Tibetans with the 
most marked attention and forbearance. 
Even when it spills milk, breaks or destroys any 
valuable object or kills some pet bird, it is never 
whipped or beaten ia any way ; but merely obid, 
and gently driven away by the voice : — while 
were a dog or obild to commit these offences they 
would be soundly thrashed. 

Such very mild and considerate treatment 
might lead one to suppose that the cat is esteemed 
holy. But such is not the case It is indeed 
regarded as a useful animal to the extexub that it 
contributes to the preservation of sacred pictures, 
robes, books, and saciificial food and the like, by 
kUling the rats and mice which consume and 


destroy these. But otherwise the eat is consi- 
dered to be the most sinful being on earth, on 
account of its constant desire for taking life, even 
when gorged with food, and its toi-ture of its 
victims. Its mild treatment is due to the 
belief that whoever causes the death of a 
cat, whether accidentally or otherwise, will 
have the sins of the eat transferred to his 
shoulders. And so great is the burden of its 
sins that even were one sir (2 lbs.) of butter for 
each hair on the oat’s body offered in feeding the 
temple lamps before Buddha’s image, the crime 
would not be expiated. Hence everyone is most 
careful to avoid incurring this calamity And 
when a cat dies its body is carried outside the 
village and deposited, if possible, at a place where 
two paths cross. 

L. A. Waddell. 


» The process of making these tr6 (singular M) is similar to making (see ante, p. 143). But while 
are made in the shape of ordinary hand-bread, M are made by putting lumps of wheaten dough, thicker that 
used lot into boiling oU. Ori are generally made on occasions of weddings mi feasts. 

4 vkn^s' ^ vsluaWa ais shewing where the second pa^t of the extraordinary story of Bfipkhidl (ante, 
p. lIlEff.) oomeslkottu — El>.l 
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HOTBS OH AH ARCHEOLOGICAL TOUR THROUGH RAMAHHADESA 
(THE TALAIHG OOUHTRT OB BURMA). 

BY TAW SEIN.E:0. 

U HDER instraotions from the Govermnent of Burma, I left Rangooa for Mpulmein on 
the 6th December, 1891, As it was mj intention to explore the whole of the country, 
which constituted the ancient Talaing kingdom of Rftmahhad^Sa^ with special reference to 
the elucidation of the history of the places mentioned in the Halyd.]^ Inscriptions, I went 
down to Amherst by boat and returned to Moulmein by land, and the notes now published are 
those that I was enabled to make by the way. 

The Mun or Talaing language is still spoken in the villages between Amherst and 
Moulmein, and is still taught in the monastic schools there ; but, owing to there being no 
Government grants-in-aid given for the encouragement of its study, it is not taught in the lay 
schools. The Talaing language has a unique literature of its own ; numbers of inscriptions 
are recorded in it ; and certain questions relating to the ethnography, history, anti- 
quities, and languages of the peoples inhabiting Burma are awaiting solution, because 
the Talaing literature is stiU a terra inoognita. Considering that the study of the insigni- 
ficant dialects of the E^aren language, which has no indigenous literature, and whose alphabet 
was invented by Doctor Wade, an American Missionary, in 1832, receives considerable en- 
couragement, it would be weU if the Education Department could see its way to recognize 
Talaing in the curriculum of studies for indigenous schools in those parts of the Tavoy, Amherst, 
Shw^gyin, and Pegu districts, where it is still spoken and studied. This measure would, no 
doubt, be pleasing to the Talaings, and would be a token of gracious, although late, recognition 
of the services rendered by their fellow-countrymen to the British in the first and second 
Burmese Wars.^ 

About 20 miles from Amherst is WAgartl, originally founded by King W%arii near the 
close of the 13th Century, A. D. The site of the old city is now completely covered with 
jungle ; but traces of its walls and moat still exist. It is said that its walls were of laterite, 
and that images of the same material existed in its vicinity. But I saw neither the walls nor 
the images ; apparently the laterite walls have served as road-metal for the contractors of the 
Public Works Department, and the images are hidden by jungle. I am not sure whether 
any excavations carried out at Wagariz would bring to light any inscriptions or objects of 
archaeological interest. 

On the ] 1th December, Pd^&t was visited. There are caves of great historical interest 
in its neighbourhood. P4g4t is the birth-place of WSgarfl, who restored the Talaing 
monarchy after R&maSDadSsa had been subject to Burmese rule for over two centuries, and is 
full of historical associations. It was here that DMibkn,® the ‘ Hereward the Wake’ of the 
Talaings, utilized the strategic position of the place, and for long defied the Burmese forces of 
(Alaungp^ayA) Alompra’s son and immediate successor, Haungdbgyi.® The caves are natural 
openings in hills of submarine limestone rock. Some of them are over 1,000 feet in height 
and have precipitous sides. It is reported that large boxes of Talaing palm-leaf m a n u scripts , 
which were originally hidden by patriotic Talaings to escape destruction from the ruthless 
of the Burmese conquerors, are decaying^ in the sequestered parts of these caves. 

1 U fully endorse this plea for the preservation of the Talaing language. It is rapidly disappearing before 
Burmese, and it is pitiable to note the ahsolute ignorance of many Talaings of thrir distinctive language. But 
historically it k qwe aS Tenable as Burmese, if not more so. It is not desirable, speaking practically, to revive 
Talaing, but acadsttoically its plceaecvafioia would be invaluable and a dbair in the Rangoon College might well 
be devotsd to TaMog and its epigraphy and literature.— En.] 

^ dMa^jbklfcailian ooea, ® in ‘ law.^ 

* lanj|blw^uen%', Iteamtte priest of the Mahlyin (monastery) at Kadd, that complete sets of 

TaUttkg mannsorjpbs are being preserved in the Royid Libraries at Bangkdk. It would be a good thing to obtain 
a set for the Bernard Free Library at Rangoon. Perhaps the British Consul could be moved to prefer a request to 
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There are now few persons, who can read and understand these manuscripts ; but, whenever 
they shall have been interpreted by a trained scholar, they will throw a flood of light on Taking 
history, and on the history of learned, religious, and commercial relations between Ramanna- 
d^k, Ceylon, and Soudhern India. They will also solve certain questions connected with Pali 
and Sanskrit philology and literature. 

Owing to want of time only two caves, namely, the Hogun and Pagkt, could be visited. 
The former presents a splendid sight. Its precipitous side facing the K6gun village is com- 
pletely covered by painted terra cotta tablets arranged symmetrically in the form of terraces 
and spires. Inside the cave are lying images of various sizes in different stages of decay and 
ruin. They are found to be made of the following substances : lead, brass, wood, stone, brick, 
and lacquerware. The majority of them bespeak their antiquity, as they differ from modern 
ones in the following particulars: — the head is surmounted by a spiral truncated cone 
representing the Buddhist nimbus ; the bristles of the hair are represented ; the ears do not 
touch the shoulders ; the forehead is prominent, but remarkably narrow ; the eyebrows, eyes, 
and lips are the most prominent features of the face ; the body is short and stout and the 
head is disproportionately big ; the limbs are full and krge ; the sole of the right foot is not 
dispkyed. 

No history is known to exist about the oaves of this neighbourhood ; nor is there any person, 
layman or priest, who can relate anything historically true about them. But, judging from the 
fact that RamaSnadSsa was subject to Cambodian rule from the 6th to the 10th century A. D., 
and again to Siamese role in the 14th century, it may be safely inferred that most of the images 
are of Cambodian or Siamese origin. The general architectural effect of the cave, and the 
resembknce of these images to those of Siam, favour this view. A closer examination in detail, 
however, might reveal the fact that some of the images were dedicated to Brahmanical worship, 
which was favoured by the ancient Kangs of Cambodia., that others are of Sinhalese or 
Dravidian origin, and that there is some relationship, historical, religious, and architectural, 
between the caves in the Amherst district and the cave temples of Cambodia and India. I 
brought away three small wooden images with legends, new illegible, but conjectured to be in 
the Siamese characters inscribed on their pedestals. (See plate.) 

The PS,gJit Cave was next visited. It contains nothing of interest. It is now the 
home of bats, whose dung yields an annual revenue of Rs. 600. It would appear that the 
contents of this cave have been made away with in order to make room for the more valuable 
dung ! 

Near this cave is a monastery, now occupied by a priest from Upper Burma. Smee the 
annexation of that province to the British Crown, numbers of Buddhist priests from it have 
settled down in this district. Owing to their reputed learning and their conversational powers, 
they are highly esteemed and are abundantly supplied with the necessaries of life. The 
Taking priests are, as a rule, somewhat kx in their observance of strict precepts : e, g., 
they are possessed of boats and landed estates, drive about in bullock-carts, drink tea in the 
evenings, and smoke cigars in pubKe ! Such conduct is now being followed by the priests from 
Upper Burma, who appear to be imbued with the truth of the proverb : At Rome, do as 
Rome does,” The burden of supporting the priests, who do very little in return for their 
maintenance, and who idle away most of their time, because the educational work is better 
and more efiSoiently done by the ky schools, is in the Taking Country indeed a heavy one. 
On an average about 100 houses support a kyamtg, and every village that has any pretence 
to piety must have a hyaimg of its own. The standard of material comfort of the villagers, 


tkft eltoot to His Siamese Majesty. The late Dr. Eorobhammer snooeeded m procuring a number of aaioient Tidaing 
isanhsedpts from the oaves in the neighbourhood of Pfigdt. I understand some of them, if not all, are now lying 
tawBsEOaffdPuQe Idbrary. [TheCanef Oommissionor, Burmah, has addressed the British Consul at Bangkdk 
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who maintain the hyaung, may he a low one, but the^dngyi in charge of the hyaung is fed on 
the fat of the land. 

On the 14th December, I visited E6kar6k, which is inhabited by Barmans, Talaings, 
Shans, Kare:^, and Taung^iis. The Taung^JUs are an interesting people. They have a litera- 
tore® of their own, and I obtained a copy of a poetical work called Suttanippan {SuUambhdna 
OT Mhbdnasutta)fi The language of the Taung^$us contains words bodily borrowed from the 
languages of the peoples by whom they are surrounded. TheTaung^iis resemble their congen- 
ers, the Karens, in physical appearance ; their build is thick-set, and they have full, round, 
and heavy features. At KokarSk’ the Taung^ih language is purer than at That6n, although 
there have been many inter-marriages between the Taung^Jhs and the Shiuis. 

The meaning of the word ‘Taung^^tl’ is Highlander, in contradistinction to the people of 
the lowlands. A similar distinction obtains in Cambodia, the ancient Kingdom of the EIhmers7 
The latter M. Mouhot describes thus : — “ Having a great taste for music, and being gifted 
with ears excessively fine, with them^ originated the tamtam, so prized among the neighbour- 
ing nations ; and by uniting its sounds to those of a large drum, they obtain music tolerably 
harmonious. The art of writing is unknown to them; and as they necessarily lead a wander- 
ing life, they seem to have lost nearly all traditions of the past. The only information I could 
extract from their oldest chief was, that far beyond the chain of mountains which crosses the 
country from north to south, are other peopZe of the high country (such is the name they give 
themselves ; that of savage wounds them greatly), that they have many relations there, and 
they even cite names of villages or hamlets as far as the provinces occupied by the 
Annamite invaders. Their practice is to bury their dead.” The above description would, with 
slight modifications and with the exception of the part relating to their ignorance of the art of 
writing, answer very well for that of the Taung^Jfis. 

Tlie TaungMs call themselves Fh&6, t. e., ancient fathers, and have a tradition that large 
numbers of them emigrated years ago from their original seat of ThatSn to a State of the same 
name in the ShUn country. Since then they have borrowed largely from Sh^n literature : in 
fact, their books, most of which have been translated from Sh&n, contain a large admixture 
of Sh&n words.® 

The Tatuig?ffi alphabet appears to have a closer affinity to that of the Talaings or the 
Buiunans than to that of the ShSns, as it recognises the medial letters, which are absent in 
Sh^n. The one peculiarity deserving of notice in the pronunciation of the letters is the 
Indian sound accorded to the letters of the palatal class, e,g., ^ is pronounced ch and 
not s, as the Tibetans, Burmans, and Talaings pronounce. This is a remarkable fact 
showing the probability of the Taung^JCis having received their alphabet direct from Indian 
colonists.^® 


« “ My authority for this is the following extract of a note from a gentleman of the American Mission to 
Lieutenant Mewmarch 

“ The Toungthoos have a writteri language and books, and kyoungs and priests. I hare se&n their books, and 
on the fall of Sebastopol I printed the Gorornor-Genorars proclamation for Lieutenant Bum in Toungthoo, but 
I confess it was thQ first and only thing that was ever printed in Toungthoo.”— Tule's Mission to Ava, Appendix 
M., page 888. 

® [This is now in the British Muaenm. Dr. Cushing inf onus me that T aung^d MSS. are frequently to be met with 
in Shft Ti monasteries, and that the commonest text of all is the SutfatMj[>paw.— Bn.] 

^ Vide Mouhot^s Travels in the Gentral Tarts of Indo-Chmaf Cambodia, and Laos, page 24. 

* Savages to the Bast of Cambodia, called by the Cambodians their elder brothers. 

9 [Dr. Cushing informs me that the Taung^^h Language is closely related to that of the Pgh6 Karens and that a 

Taxmg^fi ft ffrr easily learu to make himself intelligible to a PghO Baren in a short time.— Ed.] ^ 

[It may some day help much in determining the original sound of many Burmese words, which, no dou 
have, in historical times, changed their sounds.— Ed.] 
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The Taimg?5tl language, as evidenced by the comparativo vocabulary shown below, 
has closer aflanity to Burmese than to ShAn or Talaing : 


Taung^Jt. 

Burmese. 

Meaning. 

Ta-p&ii 

• •• 

«.* 

• « a 


Ta, tit ... 


aaa 


One. 

Ni-pa 


• a • 

«a« 


Hna, hnit 


aaa 


Two. 

S6n-pa 

» • • 

aa • 

• aa 


l>6nSM ... 

aaa 

••• 


Three. 

Lit-p^ 

... 




LS S 

aa a 

aaa 


Pour. 

Ngat-pa 





FggS ... 

... 

aa# 


Five. 

sfi-pa 





Chauk ... 

... 

aaa 


Six. 

Nit-pfi 

... 


• aa 


Khuhnit... 


aaa 


Seven. 

S6t-p^ 



• aa 


Shit ... 

... 

aaa 


Bight. 

Kut-pS 



• •• 


K68 

... 



Nine. 

TachiSi2 



ata 


Tasgis ... 




Ten. 

Mi 5 IS 



• a« 



aaa 



Snn. 

hi 



a a a 



aaa 



Moon. 

Ohi 



a a a 


Kygis ... 

aaa 



Star. 

PM 



aaa 


Phik 

aaa 

•••• 


Father. 

Mgs 


••• 

aa* 


Mi 

aaa 

••• 


Mother, 

Ii6 

a •• 

... 



Lft 

aaa 

... 


Man. 


On the 28th, I started for Thatdn and reached it on the same day. J>at6n, as the name 
spelt Thatfin, Thahtnn, and Thatone, is pronounced, has been identified by Burmese and Talaing 
writers as the Suvaroal^htinii of the Buddhist books, and the Aurea Regio of Ptolemy and 
others. It is bounded on the east by the PinganSk Range, which is about 12 miles long, and 
trends from north to south. On the west is an immense rice plain, which is about 15 miles in 
breadth, and beyond that is the sea. In the rainy season the plain is covered by water and 
navigation over it by boat is possible. 

According to a Talaing tradition, Thatfin was founded by Slharftjft, a contemporary of 
Gautama Buddha. In choosing the site of the new city he consulted his foster-father, the 
Rishi of Zingyaik, and was advised to select a spot where gold was found, and to which a 
large population would be attracted in a short time. The spot where the Jubilee Memorial 
Fountain, erected in 1888, is now playing, is stiU pointed out as the site of the palace of 
Sihardja and ManuhS, the first and last kings of Thaton, Close by is the gold-bearing stream 
of the ShwSgyaung Siln, which is perennial and issues from the Pingan^k (Singanika) Hill. 
Gold is still worked by isolated individuals at the beginning and close of the rainy season, but 
the quantities obtained are not commensurate with the amount of labour involved. 

There are five Talaing inscriptions at Thatfin ; four in the enclosure of the Shw^z&yan 
Pagoda, and the remaining one under a banyan tree at Nyaungwaing. Their palaeography 
indicates that their age is about 400 years. 

Three brick buildings near the ShwSzfiykn Pagoda are known as the libraries, whence 
An5rat‘4zo, King of Pag^, is said to have removed the “five elephant-loads of Buddhist 
scriptures” in 1067 A. D. 

Pd denotes an indiridiial unit. Its oognate form, pronounced with the heavy tone, is employed as a numeral 
Qo-effioient in Burmese. 

12 Oh in Tanng^Jfi is interchangeable with e in Burmese. 

18 This word means jllre in Burmese 5 but the primitive conception of the snn as the source of "heat may have 
poshly existed^ 

^ The sign o denotes that the syllable to which it is affixed shonld be pronounced with the heavy tone. 

^ 'pair/ w R]/ = ch in Burmese as often as not. 
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Terra cotta tablets, inserted in niches in the Pagyap^ayft (pagoda) within the same 
enclosure are of considerable interest. Most of them have been destroyed, and the meaning of 
the representations is not accurately understood. But they appear to indicate that the people, 
whoever they were, who constructed these tablets, undoubtedly professed Brahmanism or 
Hinduism, and that they had attained to some degree of ci^lization. Siva with his trident 
is the predominant figure ; conveyances are drawn by single ponies, and women wear their 
hair in big knots at the back of the head. The features of the persons represented are of 
Mongolian cast, and resemble those of the Karens and Taung^Sfis of the present day.^^ 

The bagyap'ayll, in common with other sacred edifices built by the Takings, is constructed 
of hewn laterfte ; and the existence of several tanks in its vicinity indicates the source whence 
this building material was obtained. 

There are three sculptures in bas-relief on stone, representing Vaishp.ava symbols, lying 
in the enclosure of the Assistant Commissioner’s Court-house. These have been removed to the 
Phayre Museum at Rangoon.^® 

Hat (^.e. spirit) worship is still, as in other parts of Burma, one of the prevailing forms 
of belief at ThatSn. I visited the temple of the Hat called Ph6-ph6=: Grandfather. Tradition, 
which is, in this case, ^rimd facie palpably false, says that, when this Hat was a human being, 
he was charged by Sona and Uttara, the Buddhist missionaries who visited Ramannad^sa in 
the third century B.C., to safeguard That&n against the attacks of the hiUs or ogres. The image 
of Ph6-ph6 represents an old man of about 60 years of age, sitting cross-legged, with a white 
fillet round the head, and a moustache and pointed beard. The forehead is broad and the 
face bears an intelligent expression. The upper portion of the body is nude, and the lower is 
dressed in a cMTc paso, or loin-cloth, of the zigzag pattern so much prized by the people of 
Burma. The right hand rests on the right knee, and the left is in the act of counting the 
beads of a rosary. The height of the figure is about five feet. In the apartment on the left of 
Ph6-ph6 is an image representing a benign-looking wun, or governor, in full official dress. 
Pacing the second image in a separate apartment is the representation of a wild, fierce-looking 

or military officer, in uniform. The fourth apartment on the left of the h6 is dedicated to 
a female ndt, who is presumably the wife of Ph&-ph6. But there is no image representing 
her. It is a noteworthy fact that, as it would be if in India and Ceylon, this temple is held 
in veneration by various nationalities professing different creeds. The images of the nats are in 
a good state of preservation, as they are in the custody of a medium, who gains a comfortable 
livelihood thereby. An annual festival, which is largely attended, is held in their honour. 
These n&ts are to my mind clearly an embodiment of hero-worship, representing some benevo- 
lent and sympathetic Burmese governor and his relatives, who left behind them a kindly 
memory 

On the 31st December, I visited the K6kb§n2ifty6n HiR, which is about eight miles to the 
west of Bilin. On the top of the bill are two images representing the Buddhist missionaries, 
S6^a and Uttara, in a recumbent posture and with their hands clasped towards a stone vessel 
placed between them. The vessel is reputed to contain a hair of Gautama Buddha. Around 
and TJttara are the figures of yah&ndds^ or Buddhist saints, with full, round, and heavy 
features. The foreheads of these figures are broad and prominent, but retreating ; the nose is 
big and long ; and the mouth large. At the four corners of the platform on the top of the hill, 
are figures of a strange monster, half man, half beast, called, by a false Palicism, Manussiha. 

w description of these tablets is given at pages 716 and 717 of the Briinsh Bwrvna Gass&tteerf Vol. II. [I do not 
personally quite agree with the statements in the text and w"!!! endeavonr to show, in a paper now preparing for 
pnblioation in tbis Jowtual^ that all the Thatdn sculptures aie quite compatible with the Buddhist cult. Bn*! 

18 [Though of a most interesting Indian character, it is probably yet premature to state their precise 
nature,— Ed.] 

18 [I may note that, when I was in Thatdn, I was told that they represent a Portuguese governor and his staff, 
and that they are consnlted before entering on any kind of project* If they smile the project will succeed. EdJ 
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There is no sncli Paji word, "but the term lias been coined to designate a monster with one 
human head and two lions’ bodies. The ‘origin’ of the manusMa is thus recorded in the 
Kalyfti^l Inscriptions : — 

“ The town (G61amattikanagara= the modern Ayetbhma in the Shw%yin district) was 
situated on the sea-shore ; and the!*e was a rahJchast, who lived in the sea, and was in the habit 
of always seizing and devouring every child that was born in the king’s palace. On the very 
night of the arrival of the two tMras^ the chief queen of the king gave birth to a child. The 
raMclasi, knowing that a child had been bom in the king’s palace, came towards the town, 
surrounded by 500 other raWmas, with the object of devouring it. When the people saw the 
mltklia8% they were stricken with terror, and raised a loud cry. The two tliiras, perceiving 
that the mlckhasi and her attendants had assumed the exceedingly frightful appearance of lions, 
each with one head and two bodies, created (by means of their supernatural power) monsters 
of similar appearance, but twice the number of those accompanying the rahhhasi, and these 
monsters chased the rakhhasas and obstructed their further progress. When the pisdchas saw 
twice their own number of monsters created by the supernatural power of the two thiras^ they 
cried out : ‘ Now we shall become their prey, and being stricken with terror, fled towards the 
sea.” 

Fergusson, in his History of Indian and Hastern Architecture (page 622), makes the follow- 
ing pertinent remarks on the origin of this monster : “ This illustration (of the Shw&dag6n 
Pagoda at Rangoon) is also valuable as showing the last lineal descendant of these great 
human-headed winged lions that once adorned the portals of the palaces at Nineveh ; but after 
nearly 3,000 years of wandering and ill-treatment have degenerated into these wretched 
caricatures of their former selves.”®® 

In an image-house at the foot of the hill is a brass bell on which the old Talaing insorip- 
tlon has been eflhced, and a modern Burmese one engraved. It is, perhaps, hopeless to 
recover a copy of the ancient inscription. 

On the 1st January 1892, 1 visited the Tizaxmg Pagoda at Z6kth6k village, which is 
about 6 miles to the north of Bilin. The basement of the pagoda is constructed of blocks of 
laterite, each about 2 feet by 1| feet by 1 foot in dimension. Some of the images, as well as 
the receptacles for ofEerings, &c., placed around it are of the same material, and bear traces 
of ornamentation. In the neighbourhood are sculptures in relief engraved on large laterite 
blocks, which are so arranged as to form panels on the face of a wall or rampart of earth 450 
feet long and 12 feet high. They are known as the einddt-myinddt (elephants and horses of 
war) ; but the representations are those of elephants and tigers, or lions, alternately with those 
of 7idts interspersed between them.®^ 

The Kfilftha (Kdldisa) Pagoda — the K§lftsabhapabhatach§tiya®® of the Kalyftui 
Inscriptions — was visited on the 2nd January. It is situated on a steep hill about 2,000 feet 
high, and appears to have been renovated. It derives its sanctity from the tradition that, like 
the Kyadktiyfi and K6kh5nnlLy6n Pagodas, it contains one of the three hairs given by Gautama 
Buddha to the Rishi KM^sa. Near the pagoda are two stone inscriptions out by Ring 
Bhammach&ti. They are in the Talaing character. The engiaved portion of one has been 
entirely destroyed and only the socket remains standing, while half of the other has been broken. 
Only one manussiha, facing seawards, is found on the pagoda platform. Numbers of square 
bricks with the representation of a lotus flower impressed upon them are lying about the 
place. 

w [The very remarkable resemblance of the chin^^ of Burma (out of which, no doubt, grew the Tnomussiha) 
to the winged lion of Nineveh, down to the very Beard, has often impressed me. So also has that of the t6 of 
Burma to the 'vvinged bull. An intermediary form of the chioi^t is perhaps to he seen in the two lions couohant 
(=3 cUn^^] from the,Amarfivati Tope in the British Museum.— En.] 

» [They probably were intended to represent a military expedition. See below, note 29.— En.] 

« [The syllable hha in this word is remarkable, and occurs, apparently as a local peculiarity, in other PaHcisms 
of Rg., Tikumbhaioh^ * the mbdem Palioized name of the Shwfidag6n Pagoda,— EnJ 
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The KSMsa Hill ahounds in plants used in Btumese medicine. The plant, called maiikk’aM, 
js employed as an antidote against snake*poison, and another, csdled h‘w&gaungzawet) is need in 
curing hydrophobia. 

On the same day, the village of Ajetihmh^ which is four miles of, was visited. It is the 
ancient Taikkulft and the G61amattikanagara of the Kalyft^l Inscriptions. Dr. Forch- 
hammer in his Notes on tJieJEJarly JEListory and Geography of British Burma, 11. page 7, says: 
“ Though the seashore is now about twelve miles®® to the west, this place was still an impor- 
tant seaport in the 16th and 17th centuries; it is marked on the map of Professor Lassen as 
Takkala, but erroneously placed a few miles north of Tavoy. Cables, ropes, and other vestiges 
of sea-going vessels are still frequency dug up about Taikkula.*’®* 

As to G&lamattikanagara (for Gdla read Skr. Gauda), if the evidence afforded by the 
EalydiO-i Inscriptions can be relied on, the settlement in SuvaijLoabhtLmi was apparently 
colonized from Bengal during one of the struggles for supremacy between Buddhism 
and Brahmanism and possibly Jainism also.®® At the conclusion of the third Buddhist 
Council it was remembered by the mother-country, and missionaries were sent to it in order to 
re-establish community of faith. 

There used to be a Talaing inscription near Ayethbrnk, but it was removed to the 
Phayre Museum at Rangoon about eight years ago. Traces of a wall and moat still exists and 
fragments of pottery and of glazed tiles are found in the neighbourhood. 

Pegu was reached on the night of the 3rd January. Extensive ruins are extant on the 
east and west face of the town. The ruins at Zaingganaing, on the west side, comprise those 
of Ealyapisimft^ Mahachdti, Yahdmyd, Kyaikpun,®® and ShwdgUgyl. There are ten 
inscriptions at Kalyftulsimft, one at YahSmyd and twenty-two at Shw^gUgyl. Between 
Kalyanisima and Mahachfeti is an enormous image of Gautama Buddha in a recumbent posture, 
measuring about 181 feet in Itngth. Treasure-hunters have been hard at work among these 
ruins, and I am told that their acts of vandalism are countenanced both by the p3ngyis and the 
native officials, who expect a share in the finds.” Most of the stone inscriptions have been 
broken by treasure-hunters, or by pagoda slaves, who were anxious to obliterate the record of 
their origin. In some cases, the names of persons dedicated as pagoda slaves have been 
carefully chiselled out.*® 

Pegu is the Thebaid of BftmafLliadd&d., as Pagan is of Burma Proper^ and its ruins 
have great claim to a detailed archseological survey. The Ealyd^isimA is the most interesting 
of all. (See plate ITo. 1.) It is an ancient Hall of Ordination, to which Buddhist priests from 
all parts of Burma, and even from Ceylon and Siam, used to flock to receive their upasampadd 
ordination. Close by are ten stone-slabs covered with inscriptions on both sides. 
All of them are more or less broken, but the fragments, which are lying scattered about are 

25 Of late, tlie sea has heen encroaching on the land. At the time of my visit, the sites of many villages, which 
derived their wealth and prosperity from the rice trade, were nnder water. 

2* The subject of the identification of this place with the Tahdla of Ptolemy and the Ealah of Arabian Oec^aphers 
is discnssedi op. oit., at pages 12—16, and at pages 198 and 199 of McCrindle’s Ancient India described by Ptolemy • 

26 The Kalyftpl Inscriptions (1476 A. B ), obverse of first atone, say “ this town is called to this day Gfijamati- 
kanagara, because it contains znaziy mnd and wattle houses resembling those of the Gtdla people.” 

26 Ponr colossal images of Buddha sitting cross-legged, back to back ^ud focing the cardinal points. The 
height of each image is about 90 feet ; tiie thumb measores 8 feet, tho arm from the inner elbow- joint to the tip of 
the middle finger 38 feet, the distance from knee to knee 62 feet. The images represent the four Buddhas, who 
have appeared in this IQiipa, nam^y , Yaknsandha, Ednagamana, Kassapa, and (Gautama. Similar images are found 
at PagSn, the prototype being probably those of Angkor Thdm. [These peculiar images are dearly Cambodian, 
and form a tower of fh,s ordinary Cambodian type. Terra cotta tablets, much mutilated unfortunately, found in 
the ndigl:d)Oimlvood dearly represent Cambodian figures, such as are common in Pnom-Penh. — E d.] 

27 (A ooimmon and unfortunate practice all oyer Burma^— Eu.] 
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capable of restoration. Tbeir average dimensions are about 12 feet high, 4 feet 2 inches wide, 
and 1 foot and 3 inches thick. They were set up by King Dhammach^tl after he had founded 
the Kaly4nlsiin& in 1476 A. D. The language of the inscriptions is partly Paj.! and partly 
Talaing. (See plate No. 2.) Numerous copies of the Pali portion on palm-leaf are extant, 
and from two of them I have prepared a text transcribed in the Roman character.®® The 
great value of the KalyM Inscriptions rests on the detailed information they give of the 
manner in which simds (p^ngs) should be consecrated in order to secure ,their validity, of the 
intercourse of Pegu and Burma with Ceylon and Southern India in the loth century A. D,, and 
of the Burmese view of the apostolic succession of the Buddhist priesthood. 

The MahftchStl Pagoda is a huge pile of brick and laterite, built by H^nbftwadi 
S^inbyhyin about the middle of the 16th century A. D. Only the square basement now 
remains, measuring about 320 feet wide at the base, and about 170 feet high. 

Nothing definite is known about the ruins of YaJ>Smy6, Kyaikpun, and Shwigfigyi. In the 
neighbourhood of the last-named Pagoda, glazed terra cotta tablets exhibiting, in relief, figures 
of human beings and animals were found lying scattered about. A number of such tablets 
have been collected in Mr. Jackson’s garden near the KalySriisimA. All these should be 
acquired by Government and sent to the Pbayre Museum at Rangoon. They appear to have 
been manufactured by colonists from India.®® 

The religious buildings at Pegu suffered greatly at the hands of the Portuguese 
adventurer, Philip de Brito y Nicote, alias Maung Zing^ who held his Court at 
Syriam at the beginning of the 17th century, and also at the hands of Alompra’s soldiery, 
who, being incensed at the acts of sacrilege committed by the Takings during their ephemeral 
conquest of Burma Proper, wreaked their vengeance when their turn came. It is said that 
Maung Ziugi, who was originally a ship-boy, and was stationed at Syriam to watch events 
and to represent his master, the King of Arakan, entertained ambitious designs of holding 
Pegu as a dependency of the Crown of Portugal and of converting the Peguans to Christianity. 
For the attainment of this object, he allied himself with ByinnyS Dak, the Governor of 
Martaban, who was tributary to Siam, and opened communications with the Viceroy of Goa. 
He failed in his object and met with his death, because he had alienated the sympathy of 
the people by breaking down their religious buildings and shipping off to Goa the treasures 
obtained therefrom in *‘five ships.” In the pkiutive words of the ]?amaing or history of 
the ShwSmbdb Pagoda ; “ Maung Zingi was a heretic, who, for ten years, searched for pagodas 
to destroy them. Religion perished in Ramanna, and good works were no longer performed.” 

The Sbwbgflgalfi Pagoda is in a good state of preservation. Its basement consists of a 
gallery containing 64 images of Buddha, each 4 feet 8 inches high, which were apparently 
constructed by Siamese architects. It is octagonal in shape, and is a remarkable structure. 
On each side is an entrance, 6 feet high by 3 feet 2 inches wide, and 7 feet 2 inches long; these 
entrances lead to an interior gallery, 5 feet 2 inches wide and 7 feet 3 inches high ; the entire 
gallery, passing round the central portion, measures 246 feet. 

Close to the Mazinchaung, is the Shwdnabft Pagoda. It contains an image sculptured in 
relief on a tablet of sandstone measuring 5| feet by 4 feet. The image has an Indian cast of 
features, and is fabled to be shackled with fetters owing to its having once fied from Pegu, 
It is said that this image, as well as a similar one of the same name on the eastern face of the 

^ [To be published later in this Jomnal, With help from the Government, generously accorded, I am marking 
an effort to restore these invaluable documents to their original condition and to preserve them from further 
injury.— Bn.] 

[Through Mr. Jackson’s kindness and as a result of a visit by myself to the spot, over 100 of these tablets 
have been secured for the Fhayre Museum. Four are in the Ktt-Exvers Museum at Osford and two in the British 
Museum. They represent the march, battle and defeat of a foreign (ogre) army. Those found at other spot 
mentioned in this article, represent what I take to be Cambodian figures of nobles, and perhaps, ancient Siamese 
Sjflo. A few are ipacribed in the Eyauksd OEiousa) character. Personally, 1 should doubt their Indian origin.— Bn.] 
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city, were brought away from TaikkulA The resemblauce between them and the figure 
ot Ajaldkitesvara is very striking, and suggests the idea that they have probably been 
modined from an Indian original to suit new surroundings. 

Near tl^ image was picked up a smaU terra cotta tablet bearing a Sanskrit 
legend which, with other old images lying about the place, was apparently obtained by 
ransacking the relic-chambers of ancient pagodas. This tablet, now in the British Museum, 
IS of peculiar interest. Some years ago half dozen similar tablets were presented to that 
museum, which were found at Buddha Gay4; and the probable histoiy of the specimen found 
at Pegu IS that it was brought from Gaya as part of the coUection of relics procured 
by the Mission sent thither by king DhammaohStlin the latter half of the 16th Century, 
A. D., and deposited in the relic-chamber of some pagoda erected after their return. The 
legend is said to be the formula of the “ three refuges.” The general character of the tablet, 
independent! j of the inscription on it, is distinctly Indian.®^ 

The eastern face of Pegu was visited on the 5th January. The ShwSmodo Pagoda, 
^aid to contain two hairs of Gautama Buddha enshrined by Mah^sala and Ohulasaia, sons of 
Piniakamahas^tthi of ZaungtA, was being re-gilt under the supervision of its trustees. The 
Pagoda was last repaired by B6d6p‘aya, about a hundred years ago, and a broken inscription 
recording this meritorious act is lying on the Pagoda platform. There is also an ancient brass 
bell said to have been presented by Byinnya Dal^ after his conquest of Ava in 1752 A. D.” 

Like the Shw^dagon Pagoda at Bangoon, the Shwembdb is a Buddhist shrine of great 
sanctity. Successive kings of Burma and Pegu lavished their treasures on it in repairing and 
enlarging it. When originally built, it was only 75 feet high, but as it now stands, it is about 
288 feet high, and about 1,350 feet in circumference at the base. 

A little to the north-east of tlie ShwSmbdb is a small hill, fabled to have been the resting- 
place of two hmhsa birds, when the region about Pegu was under the sea. At the foot of 
hill are two octagonal pillars of fine granite. The length of one is about 11 feet and that of 
the other is about 5. They bear no inscriptions, but a tradition is current that they were 
erected by Jculd^ i, e., foreign or Indian, merchants, who subsequently claimed the country as 
their own by virtue of pre-occupation, and that they were driven out by a Talaing prince. 
However, the true history of the pillars appears to be that, like a similar granite pillar in the 
ancient town of Tenasserim (Tanin?5ayi) in the Mergui District, they were erected when 
RamannadSsa was subject to Siamese rule, to mark the centre of the ancient city of Haiiis&Yati, 
and that most probably human beings were buried alive below the pillars, in the belief 
that the spirits of the deceased would keep an unremitting watch over the city, 

A good panoramic view of Pegu and its suburbs is obtained from the Shw^aungyd Pagoda, 
which is situated at the south-east comer of the city walls. At about 700 yards from the 
southern face is JdtfLYati, the encampment of Alompra, who beleaguered Pegu in 1757 A. D. 
Within the walls are visible the sites of the palaces of the great kings of HamsEvati, such as 


Plate LV. of The Cave Tem'glea of India^ by Perguasoii and Bnigess. 

[The legend of the Pegu speoimen is by itself mostly illegible, but a nearly identical specimen from O-ayfi at the 
British Museum the inscription is legible enough. It probably is some well-known formula, but it is not that of the 
“ three refuges.” There must either have been some reciprocity in the production of these votive tablets between 
Gayd. and other places whence pdgrims came, or the pilgrims must have induced the local artists to copy inscriptions 
on their particular gifts in their own various tongaes, because among the British Museum specimens is one which 
has what appear to be imitations of the Kyauked characters of Burma, much resembling those on the Tenasserim 
medals figured by Phayre in the International NwmsTnata OrieniaUa, Vol. III., Plates III. and lY., and another 
has illegible imitation characters on it of some tongue unknown to the artist who made it. Sir Alexander Ounmngham 
has figured some of these tablets, which he calls seals, in his new book, Mahabodhi, Plate XXIY . These are 
apparently fpom his own collection of finds at Buddha Gtayfi, and there are other good samples at the South 
Bensingbon Museum, Indian Section, which are wrongly labelled there for the moat part.— Ed.] 

It is said that the Shwddagdn was raised to its present height in the last century by the Burmese in order 
to overtop the Shwdmbdb of the TalaingB. 
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Hanbawadl S'inbyayin known to European writers as Branginoco,®® Yftzadarlt,®^ and 
Bhammaciidtl, Traces of a double wall and moat are also seen, the walls being in good 
condition. 

I have now traversed through the whole of the ancient Talaing Kingdom of Rftmafifia- 
d§Sa proper. The stone inscriptions are the chief of many objects of archieological value and 
should, if practicable, for the purpose of preservation, be removed to the Phayre Museum at 
Rangoon. In the case, however, of insci’iptions, whose size and weight render their removal to 
Rangoon unadvisable, they should be collected at some convenient and central place and 
arrangements should be made to protect them from the weather. If they remain in situ they 
are liable to become defaced or weather-worn. Manuscripts of historical interest are extremely 
scarce ; the architectural structures have in too many cases been renovated in the modern 
style ; and the religious buildings worthy of conservation are being looked after by the people. 
No true std^as or topes, like those of India, were met with, and the enquiries instituted failed to 
elicit any information regarding the existence of any records, lithic or otherwise, in the As6ka 
character. The absence of any records in this character, both in RamaSSadSsa and at Pagin, 
whither it is supposed the Burmese conquerors removed their spoils of war, throws con- 
siderable doubt on tbe authenticity of the account relating to the mission of S6pa and 
TJttara at the conclusion of the Third Council, as stated in the Mah^tvamsa and other 
Buddhist books. The question, however, may he considered to be an open one, until the 
information afforded by Talaing, Cambodian, and Siamese records, shall have helped its 
solution. 


^ [“ Branginoco ” represents the title Bayin Naung, perhaps then pronounced! BhnrinN6ng. It is si:)elt 
Bhuran N6n. — En.] 

[This word T^izfUhrtt is spelt U0j/idfXr6,j and seems to clearly equal E^Cidhir^ja, I may as well note that 
yCtstUdUhadif Nard^dL-badt, SM^di^bodi, and similar titles in books about Burma aro simply the familiar MjQdhi- 
pail, Kar6dhi;patii S^nddJupati, etc., in disguise. The Duba^di title, which has puzzled so many writers, is really 
always the latter part of some title, which includes the term adhipati, * ruler, regent, king,* and moans that the 
holder called himself ‘ overlord of ,* whatever the first part of the word might ipean,— En.] 
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d, tlie suffix, its wide range in tlie Tibeto- 

Burmese languages 128 

Adam, Bather, in a folktale S48 

adjectives unknown in the Tibeto-Burmese 

languages and substitutes desciibed 126 

adoption among the Shdns 118 

air, flying through, the flying bed 187 

aJjhayancLs of the existing examined 328 ffi. 

Alaungp'aySi = Alompia 289 

Alompra, the story of his being a hunter dis- 
cussed 252 and note : — his Dynasty, genea- 
logy of the 289 : — Dynasty, succession of 

the kings of the 287 

alphabet, Hst of inscriptions in the N. E. 
Gupta 43 ; Hst of inscriptions of the IT. W. 
Gupta 41, 42 ; Hst of inscriptions of IT. W. 
Post-Gupta 42 ; — the IT. W., of India had 
no signs for marking long vowels 175 : map 
shewing distribution of ancient Indian 

40 ; test letters of ancient Indian... 50 'St. 

mndnta arrangement of the limar fortnights 
was used in connection with the Saka era 
in Cambodia at least as early as A. D. 

626 47, 48 

Anwydgadvdrasiitramt a notice of the 293 f . ; 

detailed description of 301 ; age of 309 

amhgajga/oittham^ a Hst of the Jain Siddh§»nta 

texts not in the angas ......297 ffi. 

Andhra = Trikalihga = Teluhga = Trilihga. 198 
Andhrabhrityas, genealogy of 204, chrono- 
logy of the 203 f their reigns filled the 
greater portion of the second century A. D. 207 
Anga King Seniya of Ohamp^, legendary 

accounts of his sons 21 St, 

animals, grateful, in folktales, eagle 165f.: — 

Malagasy beHef in mythical 251 f. 

An5rat*S»z5 of Pag^n, his sack of the Talaing 

library at Thaton 380 

antiquities, Piihrer’s Hst of, in IT. W- P. and 

Oudh 318 ffi. 

Apabhraihsa Prakrit discussed 261 St. 

Apar§>jlta, a Jain teacher 158 

Appaya-Dikshita, his date discussed 28 

Ardha-M4gadhi PiAkrit discussed 261 ff. 

ass, superstitions as to the, in Madras ......... 318 

Assyrian winged Hons and bulls, degrada- 
tion of the, in Burma 882 

astronomy, of the Jains, discussed 14 ffi., Hst 

of technical tertns ...15 £, 

AvaSyaSoaeUiram of the Jains, the only text 
extant •«««««! S'!* ••••Ha ■•••»•! 328 


Ayethemfir, antiquities of 383 ; is Taikkula 

383; is Golamattikanagara 383 

Ayyappan, anoteonthepagodaof 96 

Bajido, king of Burma, grandson of Bodo- 

p‘ay5. 290 

BalS»tk5ra-Gana, the, was probably founded 

byGuptigupta 159 

Baleocomos of Ptolemy = Viliv^yakura 204 


Bases, consonantal, declension of, iu the in- 
scriptions at Girnfir 5, in the inscriptions at 
Elapur di Giri 12, in the remaining edicts 
101 ; conjugation of, in the inscriptions at 
Gim&r 7, in the inscriptions *at Kapur di 
Giri 13, in the remaining edicts 104: — 
vocalic, declension of, in the inscriptions 
at Gim&r 5 f., in the inscriptions at 
Kapur di Giri 12 £., in the remaining edicts 102 

bathing customs in Madras 252 

Baungsh^ = H5kk g. v, 123 ; their real name 
is Poi 190; geographical distribution of 
the 190, border on the Wllaung Chins 
215; speak nearly the same language as 

the Tashon Chins 190 f. 

bees, bad omens as to, in South India 224 

Belgaum District, an inscription from the, 

edited 93 

BetmarSija, ancestor of Ganapati of KMchi- 

pura 197 

Betsileo, a tribe of the Malagasy 251 

Betsiriry, a Malagasy tribe,,.. 250 

Bhadalpur, the original seat of the Digam- 

baras, not yet identified 60, 61 

Bhadrab&hu ; division of the J ains in his time 59 
Bhadrab&hu I., the last of the Sruta-K§va- 

lins 156 to 159 

Bhadrab4hu II., the last but one of the 

Mmor^Angins 158 to 160 

Bhadrabl.husv5im5n, the author of the Swriya^ 

pannatti 

Bhagavadgitd, identical passages in the, and 

in the Bhdga/oata-Furdna 94 

BUdgavatchBurdna, identical passages in the, 

and in the Bhagavadgitd 94 

Bhfi.nd4rkar, Prof., wrong as to Y&ghe!!^ 

dates 277 

Bharata, a Jain version of the legends of the 

kings of 18 f. 

Bharaut = Bharhut 225 f. note 

Bharhut = Bharaut 22b S. note 
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Bhilj notes on the life of a I2B 

Bil^ri, in Mnr&d&Md district, full of antiqui- 
ties 319 

Bilin, antiquities of, noted 382 f. 

birth customs among the Obins 223 ; — among 

the Sh^ns 117 

blood used for divination 216 ; can restore to 

life 343 : — drinking as an oath 223 

Bodop'aya, king of Burma, son of Alompra... 290 

Boi, a Chin chief 192 

Bonthad^vi, wife of YikramMitya IV 168 

Bower Manuscript, description of 29 f., 349 ff.; 
an instalment of 129 ff comprises several 
treatises 129; subjects of, are medicine, 
divination and conjuration 129 : — remarks 
on the chronology of the treatises 129£. ; a 
note on the date of the 29 ff. ; was written 
between 350 andSOO A. D. 37 ,* was probably 
written, later portions about 450 A. D., 
earlier, about 400 A. D. 37, 38 remarks on 
the orthography of 130 f. : — is not in the 
feirad^ alphabet, but in the more ancient 
Gupta alphabet 32 ; is a North Indian MS. 

30; is written throughout in the North- 
Western alphabet 31 3 clerical errors in the 
350 f. remarks on the language of 131 ; 
the grammar of 131 f., grammatical ano- 


malies in 350 f . ; — origin of the name 29 

** box-headed” characters 93 

Branginoco, the title explained 386 

bricks, glazed, see glazed bricks. 

Brito, Philip de, his doings 384 

Buddha, usually called Bhagavat in the 
Bharaut inscriptions 226 ; huge recumbent 

image of, at Pegu 383 

Buddhila, a Jain teacher 158 


Buddhist canon and its subdivisions known 
in first century B. 0. 227 tradition in 
the Bower MS. 350 : — priests, modem, of 
the Takings, their habits 378 f . : — images, 

ancient, described 378 

building, prevention of, by miraculous 

means 96 

Burmese, Sanskrit words in 94 f., 193 f. 

calumniated persons in folktales, wife 374 ff. 

Cambodian rule in Burma, traces of 378 

cannibalism among the Sh&ns 120 

caste, power of prejudices as to 47 note 

cat, folklore of the, in Tibet 376 

cattle ; it is a sin, in Madras, to pass cattle 

crossing a path 278 

caves in the Talaing country of Lower Bur- 
ma ...377 f£. 

Ceylon, see Singhalam. • 

Ohakkarakdttam stormed by Xuldttxmga- 
Ohfila as 28 


Chalamartiganda, a hiruda both of Budr^- 

mb& and Pratdpamdra 199 

ChS.lukyas, Western 167,168 

Chamdapannatti,^h.e seventh updngamot the 

Jains 20 

Chandragiri, a hill at Sravana-Belgola ; men- 
tioned by the ancient name of Katavapra. 168 


Chandragupta, a son, according to the 
Edjdvalihathe, of Asoka's son Xundla, 

157 : — a disciple who is allotted by tradition 
to Bhadrab^hu I., 156, 157 his real name 

was Guptigupta 159 

charm against evils in general 350 :S. ; against 
snake-bite 350 ff. ; throwing a stone at a 
pitcher makes it heavy 314 


Chashtana, grandfather of Rudradtoan, 

204;* date of, is circ. 135-145 A. D 205 

chMdasiitrawh, the first, described 180 f. ; the 
second, described 381 ff. ; the third, de- 
scribed 210 f. ; the fourth, described 211 ff. ; 
the fifth, described 214; the sixth, de- 
scribed 214 f. 

chMdasviras of the Jains described 178 ff.; 
are of considerable antiquity 179, ’180; 
correspond to the Buddhist vinaya 179 ; 
contain rules of conduct for the clergy 
179 ; traditions regarding the, quoted 

3 79 ; commentaries on the 180 

chief, instaUation of a, among the Karennis.. 318 
chief ship among the Karennis is of a sacred 

character 317 £. 

Chin (see Baangsh6, Ohinbon, Ohinbok, H&ka, 
Kadin, Xanhb, Kwbnan, Sagyilaing, Siyin, 
Sbehaung, Tashon, Tlangtlang, WSlaung, 
Tindu and Tokwa). 

Ohinbok Chins, border on the W61aune 
Chins 216; geographical distribution of 
the 215; claim descent from the Baungshfi 


Chins 215 ; a note on their language 190 

Chinbon Chins, geographical distribution 
of the 215, border on the Tindu Chins 215 ; 
claim Burmese descent 216 


Chins, population estimated 192 f. : — human 
proper names among the 223 : — limitation 
of the capacity of the, to denote time* 
191 : — dress of the 216 ff. : — dwelling of the 
220:— agriculture of the 192, 219:— are 
keen sportsmen 221 : — polity of the, de- 
scribed 216 ; raids among the 221 f. ; chief- 
ship among the 192 • — dialects of the, 
noted 216; petty dialects among the 123 : — 
the religion of the, noticed 191 ; are 
spirit worshippers 191, devoted spirit 
worshippers 216 : — oaths among 223 : — 
customary law of the 191 f., 216 and 
note : — birth customs 223 ; marriage cus- 
toms 223 ; funeral ceremonies of the 391 ; 
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death customs 223 : — drunkenness among 

the 2*22 : tattooing among the ... 222 

Chins, Haka Tribe, were probably one race 
with the Lushaia not long since 127 ; 
Macnabb’s book on the Hdka dialect of the.l28ff. 
chin?S^ of Burma is the Assyrian winged Hon, 


degraded 382 

OhCllik^-Paisachi Prakrit discussed 261 ff. 

= among the Karennis 317, 

is an hereditary vendetta 317 

Cinderella, variant tale of 187 f. 


coins, a catalogue of the, in the Lahore 
Museum noted 194 f, punch-marked, an 
Indian invention 346; cast, 345 £.; lead, 
in India, noted 347 of ancient India, 
Cunningham’s, reviewed 844 ; South 

Indian 321 ; of Nepal noted 347 f . ; 

French of Karikal 3*27 : — of Amoghabhdti 
noted 346; of Avanipasekhara of Madura 
8*24 ; of British East India Company 326 f . ; 
of the Ghojtas 323; of DhamaP&lasini noted 
347; of Harihara Yijayanagara 321; of 
Xds&mbi noted 346 ; of Madura 3*23 f ; of 
MalHkarjunar^ya 321 ; of the Mitras noted 
347; of Odumbara noted 346; of Sadasi- 
var&ya of Vijayanagara 32*2; of Taxila noted 
846 ; of Tirumalarliya of Yijayanagara 322 ; 
of* Yijayanagara 321; of Yi^van&tha of 
Madura noted 326 f.; of the Taudh6yas 

noted 347 

companions of hero in folktales, minister 186, 

demon 188, monkey 188 

conjugation in the insciiptions at Giindr ... 7 f. 

conjuration in Ancient India 349 ff, 

consonants, weakening of hard, into soft 
259 ; substitution of hard for soft, in the 
Pr&krits 260 ancient Indian alphabets 
did double identical or homogenous 175 ; 
doubling of, importance of, as a criterion 
by which to judgeiof Prakrit 271 ; doubHng 
of, the main point of difference between 
monumental and Hterary Prlk^it 269 £. ; 
the inscriptions of Piyadasi do not 
observe the rule of doubling homogenous 
146: — simple, changes in, in the inscriptions 
at Gim&r 3; changes in, in the inscription 
at Kapur di Giri 9, in the remaining edicts 
88 f . ; suppressed, in the inscriptions at 
Gimfir 3, in the inscriptions at Kapur di 
Giri 9 f ., in the i-emaining edicts 89 ; added, 
in the inscriptions at Gim&r 3, in the 
inscriptionfl at Kapur di Giri, 9 f., in the 
remaining edicts 89 • — oompotoxd, in the 
inscriptions Qimfir 3 f in insorip- 
tions at Kapur di Giri 10 f., in t|^ remain-' 
it}g odinta 89 ff.f— peoxiHadt^ in all the 
edseta ea:cept at Girnla: Kapur di Girl 88 


cow, to kill a, a sin in Madras 278 : — to eat 

products of a, a sin in Madras 278 

C3W, superstitions as to the, in lyfadras . ... 16S 
cures : water restores bo life 186 : — throwing 
a baby at the dead restores to Hfe 189 : — 
for snake poison 383 : — for hydrophobia ... 383 
customs, social, in Southern India 224, in 

Madras 193 

cyclic years, instances of tbe use of them ; 
Pd;rthiva 321, Saumya 122, 197, Yikriti ... 322 

Dklabjin, the Talaing General 377 

Dalman, a note on the fort of 320 

D5.modara (Early Kadamba) ; his rock-cut 

inscription at KonnOr, edited 93 

dasdiia, the, of the Jains described 211 ff. 

dates — degree of the sun specified in 
49 recorded in days of the Kaliyuga ear 
in MSS 49 f. luni-solar used in MSS. 

49 : — solar used in MSS. 49 : — from 
inscriptions and MSS. discussed 47 ff. 

of the Y4gheM Kings of Gujarat 276 f. 

day, the 172nd day of a regnal year men- 
tioned in a recorded date 282 

days, civil, of the fortnight, or month, de- 
noted by Sudi or Md and badi or vadi and 
mti and mentioned in recorded dates : — 


dark fortnight i — 

eighth 61 

bright fortnight ; — 

fifth 61 

eleventh 277 

fortnight not specified : — 

twenty-first 254 

days, lunar, i. e., tithis, mentioned in recorded 
dates : — 

dark fortnight ; — 

third 344 

fourth 60 

sixth 51 

eleventh 121, 197 

thirteenth 122 

bz’ight fortnight 

third 49 

fifth 344 

thirteenth 48 

days, lunar, mentioned in MSS. 

bright fortnight, eighth 62 

fortnight unknown, seventh 60 

days, solar, mentioned in recorded dates 

ninth 97 

days of the week, names of them as used in 
x*eoorded dates : — 

Aditya (Sunday) 322 

Bttdha (Wednesday) 61, 121 

Guru (Thursday) 51 

Indu (Monday) «... 48 
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Jiva (Thursday) 

Nayarru (Sunday) 

Bavi (Sunday) 49, SO 

Sani (Saturday) 122, 277 

Sdra (Tuesday) o4i3 

S6ma (Monday) 51 

Su (Sukra) (Friday) 48 

Sukra (Friday) 49 

Telli (Mday) 844 

Yri ( 7rihaspati) ,^Tliursday) 48 

Yrilia&pali (Thursday) 51 


days, lucky for shaving in Madras 252 ; of 
the week, lucky and unlucky in Madras ... 193 
days, Jain names for the, of the calendar ... 16 
death customs, in Madras 252; among the 


ShS.ns 119; among the Chins .....191, 228 

death, temporary 342 f. ; recovery from ..186, 189 
death-bird in South India 224 


declension of consonantal bases in the in- 
scriptions at Gimlbr 6, at Elapur di Giri 12, 
in the romaining edicts 101 of vocalic 
bases in the inscriptions at Giinar 5 f., at 
Kapur di Giri 12, in the remaining edicts 
102 : — of pronouns in tho inscriptions at 
GimSir 6, in the inscriptions ai> Kapur di 
Giri 12 f in the remaining edicts 103 of 
numerals in the inscriptions at GirnAr 0, 
Kapur di Giri 18, in the remaining edicts... 104 

degree of the sun specified in dates 49 

D^vanandin, the author of the JaMndra^ 

vydka/rana .....156 note 

D6vagiri =; Daulat^bSid 197 

D6«^ap^a — his copper-plate giant found at 

M)ingir263; genealogy of ....253, 254 

B6vl = NSigt 364 

DhammachSti of Pegu, his groat inscriptions 

at the Kaly&nisima near Pegu 384 

DharmS-ditya = probably Samudra Gupta 

45 : — of Yijayapura 169 

Dhyitishdna, a Jain teacher 158 

dialects, literally, of ancient India were Yodic, 
classical Sanskrit, mixed Sanskrit, literary 

Prakrits 275 

Di-ba-di, the Burmese title, explained 386 n. 

dice, use of, in ancient India as a means of 
divination 132 f stiH in use iu India and 
adjacent countries 134: — ancient techni- 
calities in connection with, explained 133 f. 

Digambai’as, their migrations were South to 
North 60; arose as a sect about 162-173 
A. Y. 60 ; separated from the Sv6t^mbaras 
in the tupic-of Bhadrabahu 59; divided, 
into four divisions in the days of Mligha- 
nandin 59 : — the gaohohas of the Digam 
haras, merely side branches of the main 
line 59 there are two distinot traditions 
Its to pontifical, succession among the 57; 


points of difiorence in the traditions as to 
the pontifical succession, discussed 57 : — 

details of the di:ffierenoes in names and 
dates of the pontifical succession among 

the 62-63 : — Pattavalis of the 67 ff. 

Dinachintamani, wife of Kuldttunga-Ohola... 282 
disease, Shan notions as to the origin and 

cause of 119 

disguise in folktales, effected by a skin 164 

divination— by moans of shooting an arrow 
at random 160:— Indian, as recorded in 
the Bower MS. J29 ff in ancient India 
by dice 132 f.: — among the Jains 216 
by fowl’s bones amoug the Karennis 318 


divorce among the Shdns 119 

eating, superstition connected with, in 

Madras 252 

eclipse, customs in Madras at 123 

eggs used ft >r divination 206: the use of, in 

First festivals 144 note 

Ekamranritha (sec Sfimanta-Blioja Dochi) 

197 : is a Saiva temple at Kafichtpura 197 

!6ka4ildniigara = Worangal 19S 

elephants, images of, as offerings 28 

Ejisaivallabhi, wife of Kuloitunga-Ohoja 282 

ehsMmin =s yuvardja 290 


eras: Gupta, commencement of the, 203 
and note :— Lakshamanasdna, note on the 
50 f . Saka, commencement of the 203 ; 
founded by Kanishka 206 ; Kanishka and 
his successors used the 78 ; used in the two 
Mathurl inscriptions dated year 135 and 
year 280, 207 ; Nahap&na the Kshaharlta 
and the Kshatrapa Sdnas of Gurajlt used 


the 207 

eras used in recorded dates 

Kaliyuga 50,51 

Lakshmanasena 50 

Ndwfir 52 

Saka 47, 48, 49, 50, 122, 197, 322 

Yikrama 51, 277 

eras, Muhammadan, used in recorded Hindu 
dates : — 

Mahaihtnada *50 

YAvana (= Hijra) 50 

euphemisms, folk origin for 252 

Eve in a folktale 343 

evil eye — instance of 93 ; in Bibfir 168 ; in 
Persia * 168 

/, a rare sound in the Tibeto-Burmese 

languages 1^7 

fairy = spirit 165 — lives in well 342:— 


can perform penance 165, can give and take 
away disease 342 ;-r marriage .of, with, 
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human being 164:— odour of mortals 

harmfal to 165 — a tale of ......186 f. 

FMzi Faydzi, relics of 319 

Ealam, the capital of the Tashon Chins 190 

fananim-]pito4o1ia, a mythical animal of the 

Malagasy 251 

fate, belief in, among native Christians, exhi- 
bited 47 note » — in folktales, unavoidable.. .46 f. 
feather (see hair) burnt, magic property of, 

to aid in distress 166 

feuds among the Karennis, Kaohins, Chins, 

etc 317 

first fruits, offering of the, amongst the Shllns 1£0 

flute, magic, a story of a 165 f. 

folklore in Hindustan 186 ff., 277 ff-, 341 ff ; 
of the Kdmatis 93 f.; of the Malagasy 250; 
in Salsette *23 ff ., 45 ff , 312 ff 374 ff in 

Tibet 376 ; in Western India 160 ff. 

forbidden things in folktales — touching a 

fairy’s (human) skin 164ff. 

fortnights, Hindu lunar ; see arndnia, 47, 48 

fortune-seeking, by hero in folktales 161 

Gacliehas, the, of the Digambaras merely 


side-branches of the main line 69 

Gadag in the Dhfirwjid District, an extract 

from an inscription at 167 

gambling in folktales 341 


Ganapati of Kdiichi = the K§,katiya king of 
Orugallu (Worangal) 122; was the 6th 
K&katiya king of Worangal 199; was 
nephew of Rudrad^va of Worangal 19/ ; 
his descendants 199; conquei-edby Sundara- 
P^ndya 121 ; his contemporaries 198 : — his 
K&uchipura inscription is dated 8th June 
1249 and he died in 1257 A. D. 122; the 

Eblmrandtha inscription of 197 ff 

Gangaikonda-Ohola = R 6 ) 36 ndra-Ohola 323 

G^ugaikonda-S^Japuram, a ruined town, note 

on 323 

garuda = the royal eagle, = the white kite 

in Madras .*278 

G&th^ dialect — Mixed Sanskrit 243 f. 

Gauda Bengal - 197 

Gautama, the Jain Pa/ra/mtCLTBhi 158 

Gautami River = Gfidfivari - 199 

gender in the inscriptions at Gim&r 5, at 
Kapur di Giri 11 f., in the remaining 

edicts 101 

glazed bricks at Pegu 384 : — at Thaton 331 

gM,th.e term in the Bower MS. discussed. ..350 f, 

G6la=> Gauda... 383 

Golamattikanagara is Ayeth^ml in Lower 

Burma ^82 

Gon4ophares= Tndophen*es == Gudupharas. 207 
'Gdtamfpttta S&fcatani the Andhrabhyitya ... 204 


Govardhana, a Jain teacher 153 

gralia = a seizui*e, the varieties of ..364 f. 


gi'ammar, in the Bower MS., remarks on 
181 f., 350 f . : — questions of dialect in the 
inscriptions of Piyadasi discussed 171 ff.; 
notes on some general points of, in the 
inscriptions of Piyadasi 155, 146 f . ; and 
differences of dialects in the inscriptions of 
Piyadasi are less decided than might be 
expected 155 wribten, of Prdkrit, cannot 
be earlier than 2nd— 4th centuries A. D. 


276 Magadhi dialect of Asoka — term 
explained 173 


Gudupharas = Gondophares = Tndopherres 207 
Gupta, Samudra, = probably Dharm^ditya.. 45 
Gupta Alphabet, list of inscriptions in the 
N.-E. 43 ; list of inscriptions in the N.-W. 

41 ; list of inscriptiuns in the N.-W. Post-. 4*2 
Gupta era, commencement of the... 203 and note 
Guptignpta, disciple of Bhadrabahu II , 159 ; 

— he is mentioned in certaiu inscriptions 
as Ohandragupta 156 

hair (see feather) : cock’s feathers used for 
divination 216:— (burnt) magic property 

of, to aid in distress 166 

Hakk Chios, geographical distribution of the 
190:— dialect of 123 ff.; compared with 
Lushai and cognate dialects 124 ff.; the 
most nearly related language to it is Lushai 
125; its place in the Tibeto-Buimese 


languages 120 

Hanhawadi S'inbyOyin, king of Pegu, his great 

pagoda 384 ; his various titles 386 

Hanumadachala, the Skr name of Anuma- 

konda 193 

Haribhadra, commentator on the second 

midaB^iram - 327 

Hai'ihara of Tijayanagara, a coin of 321 

Hashtnagar, a note on the date of a Greeco- 

Buddbist inscription at 16H f. 

HSmachandrasdri, commentator on the 

AnuyOgadodrasa^^tramf 309 

HOngtan Ar^man Nat, a spirit of the Chins... 191 


hero, in folktale, outs off his own head 46 
seeks fortune, in folktales 161 : his com- 
panion, minister 185, demon, 188, monkey. 184 
Hidimba is in the neighbourhood of Woran- 


gal 

Hiraman, the paiTot, a tale of 188 

honey, to eat, a sin in Madras 278 


horse, supersfcitions as to the, in Madras 

318: — image of, as an offering 

Hova, a Malagasy tribe, its Malay origin 
250 folklore of, not M*alay 250;— a 
tradition of the origin of 
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ill-hick — unpleasant expressions are unlucky 

in Bengal 252 

image, chained, at the Shw6na]7a Pagoda in 

Pegu 384 f . 

ludranandin, the author of the NUiadra, a 

note on him and his date 84 

inheritance, Sh^ law of 119, 120 '• ShSn law 
of royal 120 : of adopted sons among the 

Shdns 118 

inscriptions (see Piyadasi^ : — dates from, dis- 
cussed 47 f£. : — the first in Sanskyit is dated 
355-160 A. D.. 2-14; of the 3rd to 5th 
century A. D., absence of material for 
determining dates of 208 f.; notes on the 
dates of South-Indian in the 3rd to 5th 
centuries A. D. 209 f. list of, in the 
N.-B. Gupta Alphabet 43; list of the, in 
the N.-W. Gupta Alphabet 41 ; list of, in 
the N.-W. Post- Gupta Alphabet 42** — 
at Bharaut, date of, discussed 225, date of, 
proved by that of T&tsiputra DhanabhOti in 
the reign of the Sungas 225, vocabulary of 
the 239 note of a Cambodian 47 f.-p 
of the Ohojas noted 323; throe Chola, 
quoted 282:— in English at Maulmain 
52 : — a note on the Paridpur inscription of 
Dharmftditya 44, 45 : — at Girnltr, details of 
the grammar of the 2 ff.; Gim4r of Budra- 
dfimaujthe first in Sanskrit 244 f. : — Grosoo- 
Buddhist, at Hashtuagai*, a note on the 
<iate of 166 f . Jambuk^^vara inscription 
of Jat&varman noted 844 ; Jambukdsvara 
inscriptions of Prat^parudra 200 f . of 
Jasdhan 205-210 A. D. contains mixed 
Sanskrit 245 Kapur di Girl, detail of the 
grammar of the 8 f£.; — the Kdfiohipura 
inscription of Ganapati noted 122; two 
MSohipmu, inscriptions of Kanda-Gopala- 
d4va 122 ; E&fichi inscription of Mallikar- 
junad^va noted 321 f.; KS^Hohi inscription 
of VirQp&kshaddva noted 821f : — Buddhist 
at Khandagiri, R&mnS,th, KAngrfi, B6w&, 
Western Caves, S4nchi, Bharhut, Amiivati, 
date of 208 : — Kijpajavdr inscription of 
Xulottunga-Ohola 281 two, at Mathurfi 
dated year 135 and year 280 are in the 
S4ka era 207 ; — noted copper-plate grant 
of Mahip41a 98:— of Nahap&na, seven 
in number 243; those of Nahap&na and 
the Andhrabh^ityas contemporaneous 243, 
are in mixed Sansk^'it 244; di^rences 
between the language of those of Nahapina 
and the Andhrabhrityas 243 f. <* — tb,fe 
NAcAgh&t sure a century earlier tba *" 
GAtamiputa SAfiakani 208 — copperplate of 
NerayoDapfila note^ 98:— of the P&ndyas 
jioted. 323 unpublishei^ 


Sundara-P5;ndya noted 324 f. Srtrangam 
inscription of Sundara-Pandya 121 f., cor- 
responds to Saka 1182 expired 122 : — JRan- 
ganiUha of Siindai’a-Pdiiidya noted 314 : — 
Takhitibahi inscription of Gudupharas, date 
of 207: — Taxila inscription of Moga, date 
of 207 : — Tanjdvui’ inscription of Riijendra- 
Choja noted 323: — Tirukkalukku^iram in- 
scription of Kulotbunga- Chola 281 ff. : — 
Tirukkalnkkuiiram inscription of Sundara- 
Pdndyrt quoted 343 f . : — Tirupparanknnram 
inscription of Mdr^ivarman noted 341: — 
TiruppOvanam inscription of Siindara- 
Pdndya quoted 344 : — Tiruviclaimaruddr 
inscription of Kuldttunga- Chola 282: — of 
the Turushkas are in mixed Sanskrit 244 
unpublished Yikkiramahgalam of Sundara- 
Pdndya noted 344:— Pegu of Dhamma- 
cheti, noted 382 ; Kalydni of Dhanimachcti, 
allusions to 377 : — Tabling, five at Thaton, 
380 ; at Ayetbema 883 ; at Yabemyo 383; 
at Shw6gugyi 383; at Kalydiiibimd 383 f.; 


general noted 392 

inscriptions at Bharaut 225 

inscriptions, on copper, edited :— 

Ddvapdladeva 253 fE. 

Jaydditya of Tijayapura 169 

Yigrahapdlad6va * ...4.....97 

inscriptions, on stone, edited : — 

Bharaut 225 ff. 

Ddmodara (Early Kadamba) 93 

Ganapati (at Ekdmrandtba temple) 197 

Kulottungsi-Chola (at Kdnehipuram) 281 

Sdrangaddva (Ydghdla) 276 f. 

jackals, superstitions as to, in Madras 878 

Jainindra*vydkaranat the ; the names of the 

author of it 156 n. 

Jains (see Digambaras): — community un- 
divided until the days of Bhadrabahu 59 ; 


the great separation took place about 
162-170 A. Y. 60 ; the traditional migration 
of the, from Djjain 358, 160:— schisms 
among the, detailed 335 ft , astronomy 
of the, discussed 14 . : — sacred literature 

of the 14 fe., 106 fe„ 177 ff., 210 

293 ff., 327 ft., 369 £E. 

Jaipur, the final residence of the Digajnbara 


PontifiEs 60 

Jambn, a Jam teacher 158 

Jambuddiva'pan/aatti, the sixtK vpdngam of 

the Jains...... •..l^ f(. 

Jatiibudvipa, a Jain description of 18 f. 

Idtalcaa^ scenes from the, represented at 

Bharaut 225 f. 

J&tavarman = Sxindara-Pdndya ,..121, 34^ 
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Jajan^mau, a Jain teacker 158 

Jayaditya of Yijayapura, kis oopper-plate 

grant found at Gorakkpur 169 f. 

Jotdvati, a suburb of Pegu 885 

Jinaprabkamuni, tke autkor of tke 8amd6ha^ 

vishanshadir 214 

Jinendrabuddki, anotker name of Ddva- 
nandin 156 


h and tf confusion of, in tko BLaka Okin Ian* 

guaga 128 

a prefix to verbal roots in Okin, explained. 125 

Kackins, a tribe of tke SkS.n States 116 

Xadambas, tke Early * 93 

Kadin Okins, tkeir language 216 

K&katiya kings of Worangal, tkeir genealogy 197 
Kakutsamda, tke Buddka, mentioned in tke 

Bkaraut inscriptions 226 

Kdla princes, legendary accounts of the 21 

Kalinga king, defeated by Ganapati of 

ckipura 197 

Kalingamancjalam conquered by Kulottunga- 

Okqla ! 283 

Kalingattu-JP (Irani, its notices of Kulot- 

tuuga-Okola 283 

Kallll, a shrine in North Travancore .........95> 96 

Kalpdntarvdchydni, a note on the 211 , de- 
scribed 2X3, its recent date 214 

Kal^a8{fttra, a note on tke 211 ;— tke first 

Jain text translated 212 

X^lst, real local name of 319 

Kalydiii inscriptions at Pegu, allusion to 377 

Elalydrnisimdr, account of 363 ; inscriptions at, 

noted.. 883 

Xanckipura was included in tke dominions 

of tke XS,katiya kings 197 

iXanko Okins occupy tke country to S. of 

Maniptlr 190 

Kaniskka founded tke Saka era 206, he and 

kis successors used tke Baka era... 78 

K^inton = Kknk 6 190 

Karana — quoted Taitila .......48 f. 

Karennis, tkeir customs 317 f. 

Karens in tke Skdn States 116 : customs of 

tke Bed, 317 f.: — language, noted.... 377 

Xarikal,,real name is K&raikkSil 327 

K^^yapa the Buddka mentioned in tke 

Bkaraut inscriptions 226 

Xatavapra, ancient name of tke Okandragiri 

kill at Bravana-Belgola 158 

Kaus&mbki = K 6 aam mentioned in tke 

Bkaraut inscriptions 225 

Kay4 = Bed Karen 817 

Pagoda visited 382 ; is tke K41dsabka- 
pabbatackfitiya of the Kalyftni inscriptions. 382 
^handciiV 0 f>t^^ Jdtgika described .......865 f. 


king =s local magnate in folktales 45 note 

kifioly, a mythical animal of tke Malagasy ••• 252 

kirata = Red Karen 317 

Kite, superstitions as to tke, in Madras 278 

Kogan, oaves at, described 878 

K5kar^k, a visit to 379 

Kokbdnniyon HiU, visited 381 f. 

Komati, folk-etymology of tke name 93 : — a 

folktale of tke caste 93 f, 

Konagamana tke Buddka, mentioned in tke 

Bkarant inscriptions 226 

Kdngboung = Tkar^wadi, King of Burma ... 290 
Kongumandalam, conquered by Kul 6 tttuuga- 

Okqla „ 282 

Kounflr, a village in tke Belgaum District; 
tke rook-cut inscription of D3.m6dara (Early 

Kadamba), edited 93 

Ko-Rajak^sarivarman =£ Knlottunga-Okola 

281, 282 

K’oidng Nat, a spirit of tke Chins 191 

Kot S5.1b4kan in Sakaswan 319 

Krittik^rya, a J ain teacher, 158 elsewhere 

tke name is Kshattriya 158 n. 

Knlottuiiga-Okoja, kis life 282 f. : acceded 
1071 A. D., 283 ; — inscriptions of kirn ...281 £f. 
Kuntala (=r. Western Ok&lukya) fight with 

tke kings of, by Kulottunga-Ckola 282 

Kwonkn Okins, tkeir dress 216 

Kyaikpun near Pegu, ruins at, notes on 383 f. 


luck, good, to go to see a sacred image with 
the eyes closed 96 ; in seeing the deity first 
of all things at a fixed festival 96 bad, 

a disgrace 161 

L5s, a tribe in tke Sk^n States 116 

L&ta = Gujarat 197 

life-index, instance of 187 f. : — is a jewel 187 

Lokarya, a Jain teacher 158 

lunar astronomy of tke Jains 16 

Lunar Race, tke, included tke Western 

Gkaiukyas 168 

Luskais were probably one race with tke 
Haka Chins not long since 127 tkeir lan- 
guage mostnearly related to Hakd Chins... 125 


ma, tke letter, is a test letter in ancient 

Indian Alphabets 30 

Madkariputa Siris^na tke Andkrabkritya ... 204 
Magadki Pr^k^t discussed 264 f . as tke 
dialect of Asdka, term explained 178 ; was 

tke official dialect of Asoka s Court 173 f, 

Maghanandin, tke Digambaras divided into 

four divisions in kis time 59 

Makackati, an ancient Pagoda at Pegn, notes 

on 383 f. 

Makadfeva, father of Ganapati of Kanckipura. 197 
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Mahdvndyv/rij the great spell in the Bower 

MS 350, 366 

Mahdnisiham, the name of the second GhM- 

dasHitrcm 181; various mentions of it 183 

maMrdjadhirdja 97, 263, 254 

MahMshtri Prakrit discussed 264 f.; its 

relation to the popular tongue.. 265 

Mahip^la, a copper-plate grant of, noted 98 

Malayagiri, his commentary on the S'driya- 
^annatti 20 ; his commentary on the 


GharhdapmnaUi 

20 

Malika- jarika, story of Princess 

160 ff. 

Mallik^junar&ya of Yijayanagara, 

821 

mamssfha, the, described 

381 f. 

M^ravarman = Sundara-PIndya ...... 


Marco Polo, possible identification of Sender 

Bandi 



marriage in folktales ; fairy with a human 
"being 164; postponement of 188: — invi- 
tations to a, in Madras 193: — customs 
among the Chins 223; of the P^'sis 113 fE. ; 
the Sh&ns, mere cohahitation on the in- 
crease 119, the forbidden degrees of con- 
sanguinity 119, proposals for marriage 118, 
burial cereijLony of unmanned persons 

118 songs of the Pirsis 113 St. 

Mati, ruins of 319 

^laung Maung, King of Burma, son of 

Naungdoji 289 

Maung Ziuga = Philip de Brito 384 

metamorphosis in folktales, fairy into a 

female monkey 161 

metempsychosis among the Malagasy — men 
into serpents 251 ; resurrection after 

partial decomposition 252 

MinS.kshi, goddess of Madura 362 

Mindon, King of Burma, son of Pagan Min. 290 

ifn,inl>d = pidnce ,,.289 note 

mixed Sanskrit, described 244 f.; a Buddhistic 
language 247; is a manner of writing 
Prakrit 275; i^ a special literary ortho- 
graphy 245:— Baj^ndral&la Mitra on, 
criticism of 245 : — Bumouf on, criticisms 
of 245: — origin of 246 fp.; nature of 245; 
characteristic peculiarity of 246; develop- 
ment of 246 ; period of 244 f . ; — disappeared 
on the introduction of Sanskyit 246; its 

relationship to Sanskrit 246 

months, Jain names for the 1 6 ; Jain notions 
on the calendar 16, on the lunar 16: — 

lunar, zodiacal sign quoted instead of 49 

months, Hindu lunar, names of the, men- 
tioned in recorded dates 

Asuji (Aivina) 48 

Ohaiti'a 97 

Chaitra (MS.) 49 

Jyflbhtha 57 , 122, 197 


K^rttika 48 

M^rga 256,277 

MSrgasirsha (MS.) 51 

Phalguna (MS.) 50 

Yaiiakha 47, 48, 52 

months, Hindu solar, names of the, men- 
tioned in recorded dates : — 

Makara... 322 

Mithuiia 122 

M4sha(MS.) 4.9 

Mesha 344 

!Bishabha 121 , 344 

Siuiha 122 

Vrischika 3*22 


Mudgagiri = Mtingri 254 

MugdJbdvabSdhamanldika, a notice of an 

edition of 52 

MugdhdvahOdhimauktiha is a handbook of 

Sanskrit Grammar 54 

muiMrtas, Jain names for the 16 

Milla8{biraw»i the first described 310 f 827 St. ; 
the second described 327 f ; the third 
described 329 f. ; the fouiili described ...369 ff. 

Mulasdtras of the Jains discussed 309 

Mummadamb&, the mother of Prat^parudra 198 f . 

M(!m, language =: Talaing *377 

Mungir = Mudgagiri 254 

Munja, a king overthrown by Taila II 168 

murder, compensation for, among the Shans. 119 
Mw 6 Hat, a spirit of the Chins 191 


w, dental, in monumental Pr&krit 259 

palatal, irregular use of, in monumental 

Prl.krit 260 

cerebral, in monumental Prakrit 259 

H5garajas, a discussion on the 361 f.; identi- 
fication of the 850 

Mgas, the Black, a note on..,., 364 

Hfigis, a note on the 364 

Hahapina, the Kbahardta king destroyed by 

Gotamiputa S&takani 204 

naJeshatras, Jain notions on the connection of 
the moon with the 16 f . ; Jabi tutelaiy 

divinities of the 16 

naJeshatr as, names of the, mentioned in record- 
ed dates ; — 

Anur^hS. 48, 121 

Asvini 48 

Kara (Hasta) ‘ 49 

KrittikS. 47, 321 

Punarvasu 343 

R 6 hini 122 ’ 

Sravana 51 ^ 322 

Siibha 48 

Uttara-Bhadrapad^ 48, 122 

Uttar&shddhfi. ... 122 

Yi^&khfi 344 
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names, male, for queens 199 and 

proper, of persons, among tlie Chins 223 

naming customs among the Shans 117 *• — of 
the Burmese and Sh^s hon'owed direct 

from India 1 17 note 

Nandi-Saihgha, another name of the Baldt. 

k&ra-Gana 159 

NandMtram, a notice of the 293 f j a detailed 

description of 294 ffi.; commentaries on 301 

Nasika = Ndsik, mentioned in the Bharaut 

inscriptions 225 

ndt = spirit in Burma 191 : — worship of, 

noted 881 

Naungdojt, King of Burma, son of Alompra.. 289 

Nayap&la, mention of 97 

NiraydvaZiJms, the eighth to the twelfth 
updngas of the Jains 20 fE. : contain legen- 
dary accounts of the K§.la Piinces, sons of 

the Ahga king SSniya of Ohaijbpa 21 fE. 

nisihajjhayanamj the first chMda8<C,tra 180 f. 

NUisdra, a note on the Deccan College MS. 

of the 84 

north, the, an unlucky direction in Madras. 193 
numeral-coofilcients, use of, in the Lushai 

language 126 

numerals, declension of, in the inscription at 
Gimfiir, 6, at Kapur di Giii 13, in the 
remaining edicts 104 : — denoted by letters 
of the Alphabet, in Jain MSS 214 


oaths, among the Chins 228 among the 

Karennis 318 

ocean, leaping the, in folktales 278 

odour of mortals destructive to fairies 165 

(Edipus, variant of the tale of, in India 47 

ofEerings to godlings in Bengal 28 : — a list 
of 96 


omens in Madras 318 bad, in Madras 168 ; 
in Malabar 279; in South India 224; for 
a journey in Madras 193:— good, in 
Malabar 279 ; for a journey in Madras 193 : 
— of rain, flying foxes seen in the day 
time 278 : words of ill omen, ** no ” 93 
on birth of son 374 ; — jackal’s howl 341 ; 


donkey’s bray 341 

Oramgalla = Worangal 197 note 


orthogi’aphy of the Bower MS. 850 of the 
inscriptions of Piyadasi discussed 171 fE. ; 
obeyed learned historical influences 155; 
shews a tendency towards a learned 146, 
149; is not strictly phonetic 149, 155; 
Semitic influence on, noted 175 : — of the 


monumental Pr&krits ...254 f. 

OrugaUa = Worangal 197 note 

oWl, a bird of bad omen in South India 224 

0’-jTut*o of Hiuen Tsiang identified 320 


;pd = male in the Tibeto-Burmese languages. 126 
Pagan Min, King of Burma, son of Thar4wadi 290 

P%at, caves at, described 877 t 

pdhuda and pdhudapdhudob} divisions of the 


14 


pamnam, the first described 108 f. ; the 
second described 110; the third described 
110; the fourth described 111; the fifth 
described 111; the sixth described 112 ; the 
seventh described 112 ; the eighth describ- 
ed 112 ; the ninth described 113 ; the tenth 


described 1771 

ipamnas, scattered pieces relating to the 

Siddhanta texts of the Jains 106 f. 

Pais4chi Prdk^t discussed 261 ff. 

palace, subterranean, tale of a 186 f. 

PiUas, genealogy of the 98 f., 254 

Palaungs, a tribe of the Sh^n States 116 

P41i, dateof 271 

^amana year of the Jains, the 17 

FamehanamasMrat the, disonssed 213 

PaSohala, a king overthrown by TaUa II. ... 168 
P^ndimandalam conquered by Kulottunga- 

Ohoja 282 f. 

PS^nclya, the Southern, conquered by Kulot- 

tiinga-Ohola 282 

Pantbays in the Shfin States 116 


Parabala of the R&shtrakfita family = 


GOvinda III 264 

Paral, a sacred pagoda near Trichfir 96 

Faramahhaiidraka 253 

Fa/rami^vara 253 

Farcm^&vara-FaramalhaUdraka 97 

Parola Paral 96 

parrots, kingdoms of the 277 

P^i'sis, mairiage customs of 113 ; nuptial 

songs of the 113 fl. 

Pfitaliputi*a = Patnfi, mentioned in the 

Bharaut iascriptions 225 

Patnfi = Srinagai*a 254 

Fattdvalis of the Digambaras, detailed 
description of three 63-83 : — a notice of 

three 57 

Panngasfi, a title of Maung Maung, King of 

Burma 289nofa 

Pegu, antiquities of, described 383 fl. 

penance in fairies 165 

Ph&Q, a name for the Taung^Us 379 


Phopho, the great ndt at Thatfin, account of... 881 
pilgrimage, an object of, to be cured of 
dumbuess 96, to attain literary perfection. . . 96 
Piyadasi, inscriptions of 248 fE., 258 jEE. ; chro- 
nology of 203 fl. ; Semitic influence in the 
orthography of, noted 176 ; their liaguistic 
value summed up 174 : — language of, 
discussed 166, 85 fE., 145 fE., 171 fP., 203 fE.; 
divide themsdves into two types by Ian- 
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guage 210 , into two dialectic groups 171 f.; 
do not faithfully represent the dialect of 
the country in which they have heen en- 
gi-aved 172f. ; do not pretend to invariahly 
represent in their integiity the sounds 
of the spoken language 146, 149, 155 ; suh- 
dialects discernible in 172 : — Sanskrit not a 
fisedlanguage at their date 175 • grammar 
of, discussed, at Gim5,r 2 ff at Kapur di 
Giri 8 ff., of remaining edicts 85 ff.:— notes 
on some general grammatical points 146 fE., 

155 : — detail of the conjugations at Gim^r 
7 ff .5 at Kapur di Giri 13 ff.; detail of the 
grammatical inflexions at Girn^Lr 5 fE., 

Kapur di Giri 11 iff. ; detail of the phonetics 
at Girnir 2 fE., at Kapur di Giri 8 of 

i*emaining edicts 85 . 

Poi (see Baungshd) 190 

polygamy among the Sh^n 119 

Pondicherry, real name is Puduchcheri 327 

Prabh&chandra, a Jain Achdrya, of about 
the seventh century A. D., who died at 

&ravana-Belgola 158 to 160 

Prakds^nanda, his probable date 28 

Piikpit, shews signs of culture in the time 
of Piyadasi 177 monumental and literary 
discussed 258 literary, date of use of, 
discussed 267 f., 270, fixed between the 2nd 
and 4th centuries A. D. 276 ; is an artificial 
dialect 261, not understood by the people 
261 fl.; is not a faithful representation of 
the popular tongue 264; origin of 373 f; 
characteristics of 261 ; its relation to monu- 
mental, discussed 268 fE. ; never appears 
on monuments 261 : — monumental, period 
of 25 ; is one dialect 260 ; is not a faithful 
representation of the popular tongue 260 f 
is not subject to rigorous rules 261 ; cha- 
racteristics of 258 f.j its relation to literary, 
discussed 268 ff.; never appears in literature 261 
Pratapaiudra was the 7th of the JSlkatiya 
dynasty 199; his descent from Ganapati 

of Kdnchipura 198 

PraidpamdrayaidhMahana, its value to prove 
the genealogy of Ganapati of KaSchlpura. 198 f , 
Fraidpamdrtyai see preceding word, 
Fmvachampartkshd of Dharmasfigara, wrong 

as to Y^heli dates 277 

priests among the Chins 191 

prince — local magnate in folktales 45 note 

princess = wife of local magnate in folk- 
tales ; 45 note 

Prodarija = Pr61a, a K&katiya king of 
Worangal 197 ; ancestor of Ganapati of 
K§.flohipura 97; constructed the Jagati- 

k&ari-tat&katank; 197 

(ffse PrddarAja), 


pronouns, declension of, in the insciiptions 
at Gimar 6 f., at Kapur di Giri 12 f., in the 

remaining edicts 103 

Pr 68 hthila, a Jain teacher 158 

Pujyap&da, another name of Ddvanandin ...156 n. 
Pulumi.yi VfiisitMputa the Andhrabhritya 

204; date of, is circ. 135-115 A. D 205 

punctuation in the Bower MS 351 

punishments in folktales — mutilation after 

death 376 

PanyavdcJianam, purification rite inMadi'as.. 193 
pm'ification rites in Madras 193 


quantity, grammatical, not shewn in the 
inscriptions at Girn 6 ir, 2 : — changes of, 
in the inscriptions at Kapur di Giri, 2, 

in the remaining edicts 85 

queen = wife of local magnate in folktales 45 note 
queens, male names for 199 and note 

r, only one sign to represent, in the Piyadasi 

inscriptions 175 

Rdjai4ja-0h6ja, inscription of, quoted...* 282 

R^jdndra-OhoJia, a name for Kulotbunga- 

Ohola 283 ; inscription of, quoted 282 

R^jiga of Y 6 ngi = Kuldttunga-Ohoja 283 

R^maBnadlsa, is now the Talaing country of 
Burma 377 ; was the ancient Talaing king- 
dom 377 ; antiquities of, summed up 386 

Rannad5vi, wife of Devap&la, daughter of the 

R&shtrakfita Parabola 254 

Rdshtrakfitas of M41khdd ; they were over* 
thrown by Taila H. in A. D. 973-74 ...167, 168 

Rastas, = Rfiishtraktltas 108 

regnal years, use of, in recorded dates 

121, 122, 254, 282, 286, 343, 344 
ri, the vowel, not known at time of the Piya- 
dasi inscriptions 176 

Rong Nat, a spirit of the Ohms 191 

Rudra = Mah&i4ja-Rudra = Rudrdmhi, 

daughter of Ganapati of K^iichipura 199 

Rudradliman of the Giradr inscription lived 
temp, Y&sithiputa S&takani 204; and temp. 
Siriyafia S&takaai 2l)4; commenced to 

reign circ. 150 A. D. 

Rudrad 6 va, ancestor of Ganapati of K4nchi- 
pura 197 5 was a'Kakatiya kingof Worangal 197 
Rndiimh^ = Rudra = Mahdrija-Rudra 
199 ; was the 6 th of the Kikattya dynasty... 199 

S, palatal, a test letter in the Bower MS. 


549 f . ; or at the date of the Piyadasi ' 

inscriptions 176 

sacrifices among the Chins .....IQl, 216 

Sagyilauug Chins, geographical distribu- 
tion of the 190 

S§.het-M§iii6{, anoteon«.,v,M.. 320 
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Saka era (see era), commexicement of 203 : 

— its use in Oam'bodia 47 f., in Java 48 

Sakyamuni = Buddha in the Bharaut in- 
scriptions 226 

Salsette, folklore in 23 45 ft. 

Sdinanta-Bh 63 a Dochi, governor of Kduchi, 

endows the iEkamranatha temple 197 

Samd6Jiavi8Uaushadir, a commentary on the 
fourth chMdas^tra 214 


samlcrdntit zodiacal sign, mentioned in a 
recorded date instead of the lunar month... 49 
samkrdniiSf names of, mentioned in recorded 
dates 

ChSrpa (or DhanuK) 48 

M6sha 48 

Simha 49 

T3>vura 47 

mmhrdntls, names of, mentioned in MSS. 
dates ; — 

Ohaitra.. 49 

Karkata 49 

M^sha! 49, 50 

Samudra Gupta = probably Dharmdidibya... 45 
sandhi in the inscriptions at Gim^r 5, 
at Kapur di Giri 11, in the remaining 
edicts 90 


Sanskyit {see mixed Sanskrit) : — origin 
of 246 ; is a Brd.hmanical language 

247 : — not a fixed language at the date 
of the inscriptions of Piyadasi 175 
not yet a written language in the time of 
Piyadasi 177 : — in its ultimate form did 
not exist in the time of Piyadasi 177 : — 
proof of the date of introduction of 
247:— first inscription in, is dated 165-160 
A. D. 244 : — classical first used in 2nd 
century A. D. 275, elalorated aiter 3rd 
century B. 0. 275: — additions to the 
vocabulary of, as evidenced in the Bower 

MS 131 f., 361 

Sanskrit, inscribed tablet from Pegu 386 ; is 

Genl. Cunningham's “ Buddhist seal” 385 

S 6 .ntiohandra, the commentator of the Jam^ 

buddiva^pmnati 10 

S 6 ,rad 6 i alphabet, a note on the 31 note 

S 6 »rasvati-Gachcha of theDigambaras, merely 

a side- branch of the main line 59 

Sauras 6 ni Prakyit discussed 264 f. 

scapegoat, the, an instance of, in Tibet 376 

sculptures, supposed Vaishnava, fromTbaton 381 
Senas, the accession to power of the, was circ. 

128-130 A. D 

Saniya, king of Chaibpa, legendary account 

of his sons 21 

serpents, superstitions as to, in Madras 224 : — 
among the Malagasy are embodied spirits 
251, seven^headed 251: — jewel in the 


mouth of 186 : — charm against snake-bite 

350 fE. 


Sdvana, T&dava king = E4machandra of 
Devagiri 200 ; defeated by Prat&parudra... 199 
Sdvana Country = S 6 u^ = Sinnar in 

Ndsik District 199, also Devagiri 199 

sh is later than the date of the Piyadasi 

inscriptions 177 

sha, the letter, is a test letter in ancient 

Indian Alphabets 30 

Sha-chi of Pa-Hian identified 320 

SMn States, tribes of the, enumerated 116 ; 


tribal divisions of the 71 : — a legend of 
the 120 , 121 customs of the 116 ft . ; 
naming customs of the 117 f. ; war customs 
of the 120 the cosmogony of the 121 
their ideas as to the origin and cause of 
disease 119: — their law of inheritance 
119, 120 : — instances of cannibalism 

amongst the 120 

Shasthavu = Ayyappan 96 

shrew, taming of a, an Indian folktale 317 

Shw 6 aungy 6 Pagoda at Pegu, note on 385 

Shw 6 b 6 Min = Thar 6 .wadi, King of Burma .. 290 

Shw 6 gfigal 6 Pagoda described 384 

Shw 6 gdgyi near Pegu, notes on the ruins at 

383 f . ; inscriptions at 388 f. 

Shw^mbdb Pagoda described 885 

Shwenab4 Pagoda described 384 f . 

Siamese rule in Burma, traces of 378 

sibilants not distinguished in the inscrip- 
tions of Piyadasi 176 

Siddhdnta, a list of texts in the Jain 372 f . 

SiddhdntaTMori note on the 28 

SiddhdntmmhtdvaU, a notice of the 28 

Siddhdrtha, a Jain teacher 158 

Sihar6j4 of Thaton, account of 380 

Simhana = probably the T4dava king Sin- 
ghaua II. of Devagiri 198; defeated by 

Ganapati of KMchipura 197 

S'iubyfim&yin, mother of Siip^ay6.1at 290 f . 

S‘inbyfiyia, King of Burma, son of Alompra 289 
Singhalam (= Ceylon) invaded by Kul 6 t- 

tunga-Ohola 282 

Sing^sSf, King of Burma, son of S‘inbydyin. 289 
Siri Polemaios of Ptolemy = Pulumayi 

Y&sithiputa 204 

Siriyaua Gotamiputa S4taka>m the Andhra- 

bhritya 204 

Siyin Chins, geographical distribution of 

the 190 

sleep, aspect of, in Madras 193 

sleeping beauty, variant of the tale of 186 f . 

snake {see serpent). 

sneezing, a bad omen in Madras 168 

Bbchaung Chins, their language... 216 

solar astronomy of the Jains 15 f. 
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S6m&, wife of Ganapati of K&iioliipura 199 

Sfimasuiiidara, commentator on the tot 

paznnam 119 

Somavariisa, the, included the Western Oh^- 

lukyas 19S 

Som^svara IL, Western Ohilchya 283 

son, only, in folktales 23 ; — youngest, the, in 

folktales, his doings 312 ft. 

Sona and Uttara, the Buddhist missionaries, 
images of, at Kokh^iJ^ydn Hill 381; story 

of, doubtful 386 

songomly, a mythical animal of the Mala- 
gasy - 251 

sons, three, in folktales 312 : seven, in folk- 
tales 160 

Sophia, nickname of Sdp'aySiBit 290 mte 

spells in Ancient India 349 £E. 


spirit = fairy 165 loses “ virtue ” hy touch- 
ing a human being 165: — haunts of, in 
Madras 279 : — Chin notions of 216 ; of a 
tree, among the Chins 191; of the forest, 
among the Chins 191: — worship of, in 

Madagascar 251 

&ravana-Be^ola ; remarks on the real purport 
of an inscription here, which has been 
supposed to mention the ^ruta-KhaUn 


Bhadrab^hu 156 

Srinagara = Fatnii 254 

stone, turning into, in folktales 189 

substituted person in folktales : wife 341 f . ; 

children 374^. 

subterraneous palace, a story of a ....161 ff. 


succession, rule of royal, brothers before sons 
287 ff. practical application of 288: — 
obtained ia the Eastern and Western 
Ch41ukya dynasties 288; in the Yalabhi 
Line 288; in the MM6r-Kotll> State 288; 
in Manipur 287 ; in the Shdn States 288 ; 
in ancient England 292 f, authority for, 


from the Jdta&aa 291 

sudden action, a bad omen in Madras 

168: — noises unlucky in Madras 318 

Sukulava, a Malagasy tribe 250 

Sundar Bandi == Sundara-P4ndya„. 122 

Sundara, a note on kings and princes in 
S. India bearing that name 122 


Sundara-P^ndya, materials for calculating 
the date of 121 f.; his date settled by 
an iascription at Srirahgam 121; bis 
accession falls between Saka 1162 and 1180, 
122; Saka 1182 expired is the only year 
correspondiug to his inscription 122:— 
=: Jat^varman 122 ; (Ja^vaaman) distinct 
from Sundara-Pindya (Mar5>varman) 344 


!= Marco Polo’s Sender Bandi 122 

a^*ayd == royal piincess 290 note 


S4p‘ay&lat, Queen of Burma, wife of Thib6 «. 290 f , 


Sur4ahtra, chronology of the kings of ...203 f. 

Si^ri/yapannattif a most important work on 

Jain astronomy 14 

BUrlyapmnaUi Bhagamti, is the fifth upm~ 

gam of the Jains 14 

84ryaprajnapti = 8'&riyapannaUi, q. v 14 

Suitanippan, a Taung^Jh MS. work, described. 379 
Sv^ttobai-as, separated from the Digambaras 
in the time of Bhadrabahu 59 


t and hf confusion of, in HS>k^ Chin 128 

tablets, glazed, see glazed bricks. 
tabu, limits to cohabitation among the Sh5ns 
119 : — forbidden occupation to husbands of 
lying-in women among the Sh^ns 117 
forbidden articles of food to lying-in 
women among the Sh^ns 117 : — forbidden 
things to women during a war expedition 


among the Shdns 120 

Tai family of Sh^n Tribes, the 116, 117 

Taik‘^ = Chinese Sh§»ns 117 


TaikkulS. is Ayet]>to4 383 

TaiLa II. (Western Oh&lufcya) established the 
dynasty, by overthrowing the R^shtra- 

kdbafl, in A. D. 973-74 167 

TaHeng = Taitad 117 

Tainamk*am, a division of '^tho Northern 


Sh&ns 117 

Tamil ss Northern Sh&ns 117 

Taitau = Southern Sh&ns 117 

Taking Country, the 377; ancnent. kingdom 
of 877; language 877; its epigraphic and 

historical value 377 ; MSS. at Vitgkt 377 f . 

Tashon Chins, the geographical distribution 
of the 190 ; geographical boundaiies of the 
190; polity of the 190; names of their 
chiefs 190 speak nearly the same language 

as the BaongshS Chins 190 f. 

tatsamas, in the inscriptions of Piyadasi 147 f. 

tattooing among the Chins 222 

Taung^Sas, a Burmese tribe 205 ; origin of the 

215 f. ; border on the Welaung Chins 215 

Taung^Sds, notes on the 379 f£. ; their lan- 
guage 379 ; their alphabet, its value bistori- 

cally 379 

Telunga = Andhra = Trikalinga = TriHnga 198 
terminations, verbal, in the insoidptions at 
Gim&r 7 f., at Kapur di Giri 13:— verbal, 
conjugation of, in the remaining edicts ...105 f. 
Thagydp‘ayd at Thaton, a note on the 

glazed tablets on the 381 

Thardwadi, King of Burma, grandson of 

Bod5p‘ay^ 290 

Thaton, a visit to 380 ; is the Suvanpabhdmi 
of the Buddhist books 380 ; is the Am*ea 
Regio of Ptolemy 380 
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Tliebaw, Theebaw = Thib^ 290 note 

Theobald, nickname of TMb5 290 note 

tMravaU, the, of the dasdu, discussed 212 

Thibaw = Thibb 290 note 

Thibb, King of Burma, son of MindSn 290 1 

Tiastanes of Ptolemy = Ohashtana, grand- 

fabher of Eudi*adS.man 204 

iithis — method of quoting in MS 07 

titles, Burmese, explained 289 note 

TivukkalukkuQ^m inscription of Kulottun-ga- 

Chola is dated 1105 A. D 283 

Tizaung Pagoda, the, visited 382 

Tlantlang Chins, geographical distribution of 

the 190 

to, the, of Burma is the Assyiian winged 

bull, degraded 382. 

tokan-dia, a mythical amimal of the Malagasy 252 
tones, a note on, in Tibeto-Burmese languages 128 

TribhuvanamaUa, a hiruda of Betmai4ja 197 

tricks in folktales 24 fE. 

Trikalinga == Andhra = Teluuga = Trilinga 198 

Trilinga, origin of the name 198 

Ty§.gavalll, wife of Kul6ttuuga-Ch6]ia 282 

Uj jain, the traditional migration of the Jains 

from 168, 160 

'upanaijanomi, the custom of investiture with 

the sacred thread in Madras .. 193 

unlucky words in Bengal, no ” 844 

V, omission of, in the Pr§ikrits 259 f. 

V^helft kings of GujarSit, chronology of 

276 f . ; genealogy of some of the 277 

Yaidisa = B^snagar mentioned in the Bha- 

raut insci*iptions 225 

valcshaskura, a division of Jamhuddhivajpan-- 

natti * 17 

T§*sithiputa Chaturapana S^takam the 

Andhrabhntya 204 

Yazimba, a Malagasy tribe 250 ; veneration 

for the graves of the 251 

Y6das, language of the, was a cultured lan- 
guage, 3rd century B. 0 275 

vendetta among the Ohins 216 

Yougi, Eajiga, lord of, = Kulottxu^a-Ohola 283 
Yidhusnta, day of the week in MS. — Wed- 
nesday 49 

Yigrahap^la, a copper-plate grant of 97 

Yijay&ditya YII., viceroy of Y^ng! 283 

Yijayapura of Jay&ditya’s inscription — not 

yet identified 170 

Yikkilan = 7iki*amMitya YI. of the West- 
ern Oh&lukya dynasty 282 

Yikrama-Ohoja, inscription of, quoted 282 

Vihranta-Prabandha, note on the 83 

Yikram&ditya lY. (Western Oh^lukya) 168 


Yikramaditya YI. (Western Chfilnkya) 283; 

his war with KulobtuDga-Ohola 282 

Viliv^yakura, lived temp. Ydsithiputra S&ta- 

kaid 204 

Yipasyiu, a Buddha mentioned in the Bhaamit 

inscriptions 226 

Yira-Kanda-Gop&la = Kanda-Gopdladeva of 
the Kauchi inscriptions 122 ; = Madhu- 
vantaka — Kottappi-Ohola 122 ; is conquer- 
ed by Sundara-Pandya 121 

Yira R&jendi'ad^va = Kulwttuhga-Ohola ... 283 

Yisakha, a Jain teacher 158 

Yishnudeva, a Jain teacher 158 

Yisvabhft, a Buddha mentioned in the Bha- 
raut inscriptions 226 


Vizianagram Sanskrit Senes, a notice of the 28 
vowels, the inscriptions of Piyadasi in Indo- 
Bactrian characters, do not distinguish 
between long and short 146 : — changes in 
the quality of, in the insciiptions at Gimdr 
2, at Zapui* di Giii 8^ in the remaining 
edicts 86 : — additional, in the inscriptions 
at Gim&r 2, at Kapur di Giri, 8, in the 
remaining edicts 86 : — suppressed, in the 
inscriptions at Girn&* 2, at Kapur di Giri 8, 
in the remaining edicts 86 : — shortened, in 
the inscriptions at Gimir 2, in the remain- 
ing edicts 86: — lengthened, in the ii? 
soription at Girafir 2, in the remaining 
edicts 85 f. : — contracted, in the inscrip- 
tions at Gimar 2, at Kapur di Giri 9, 
in the remaining edicts 86 f. nasalized, 
in the- inscriptions at Girnar 2, at Kapur 
di Giri 9 ; — long not marked in the N.-W. 
Alphabet of India 175 : — use of modified, 
in the Mongoloid Hall tribes 125 

wd, bird or fowl, spread of the i*oot in the 

Tibeto-Burmese language 125 

W^gard, a note on the remains at 377; on 

King Wagarfi 377 

war-prince, the, of Burma 290 f. note 

Was, a tribe in the Shdn States 116 

Welaung Ohins are of Baungshd Chin origin 

215 : geographical distribution of 2l6 

widows, right to remarriage among the Sh&ns 119 

wise women in folktales 187 f. 

women, variant of the iaicks of 186 f ., 278 

y, omission of, in the Pi4krits 259 : — in the 
Prdkrits represents Sanskrit softconsonants 269 
ya, notes on the aksharas of the letter 39 f.; 

— is a test letter in ancient Indian alpha; 
bets 32 £. : — the ancient form of, not 
known after 600 A. D. 33 the fonn of, 
^ews the Bower Manuscript was written 
between 350 and 500 A. D 34 S., 87 
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Tatemyo near Pegu, notes on the ruins at 


383 f ; inscriptions at 383 

Yazadarit, the title explained 386 

year, Jain ideas on the 17 : — the Jain of 


Saturn 17 the lakshana, of the Jains 
17: — the pamdna, of the Jains 17; — 
the Jain ^akshatra^ of 327 w^Brnt^pa 17 : 

the Jain lunar, of 354 wx^yjfi^pa 17 

name of a, quoted in MS., Hdmalamhha ... 57 
Tindu Chins; geographical distribution of 
215 ; border on the Ohinbok Chins 215; claim 
descent from the Taung^Jas 215 


Tndophen*es = Gondophares = Gudupharas. 207 
y6ga$, names of, mentioned in recorded 


dates . 

Subha 49 

Vyatipata 48 f. 

Tokwa Chins, geographical distribution of 

the 190 

yuvardja, Burmese form is emMmin ... ... ... 290 

Zaihganaing, a suburb of Pegu, antiquities of, 

described * 383 f. 

Zihg^, Maung, = Philip de Brito 384 
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